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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. I. E.; GOTTINGEN, 
(Continued from Vol, XXIIT. page 184.) 


II. — IRREGULAR DATES. 


1, — Dates with Current Tithis, 
(a). — Dates with Uttariyana-samkrantis.” 


123, — 8, 1104, — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 124, p. 94. Date of a grant of the 
Hoysala Viraballila: — 

‘Saka-varshada sayirada nira nalkeneya Plava-samnvatsarada Panshya-bahula-tadige 
Su(su)kravarad uttardyane-sankrantiy-endu, 


In §, 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plava, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 6b. 9 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, A. D. 
1181, during the third tithi of the dark half, which commenced 0h. 30 m, after mean sunrise 
of the same day, and ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


124. — 8. 1182. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O. 8. Vol. V. p.177; Jour. Bo. As, Soe. Vol. IV. 
p. 105. Terwan copper-plate inscription of Kamvadévaraya of Kalyana : — 


ri-Bakn 1182 varshé Raudra-samvaisaré | Puoshya-vadisaptami(m!) Sa(ga)ni-dind | ... 
uttarAyana-samkranti-parvani ... 


In 8. 1182 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raudra, the Uttara- 
yana-sathkranti took place 16 h.45 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1260, during the 7th éitht of the dark half, which commenced on the same day, 13h. 19 m., 
and ended on the following day, 12h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. 


125. — 8. 1448.—- As. Bes. Vol. IIL. p. 49. Kitichtpura copper-plate inscription of 
Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘One thousand four hundred and forty-eight years of the Saedbdg .. . being elapsed ; 
. . . in the year Vyaya, in the month of Pushya, when the sun was entering Macara, in 
the dark fortnight, on the day of Bhrigu, and on that venerable tiki, the tenth of the moon; 
. » . under the constellation of Visikha.’ 





1 Of these dates the following have been already examined by Dr. Fleet: Nos 127, 128, 150, 155, 157, 160, 
nash 170, 172, 178-180, 184, 188, 198 and 194, Other irregular dates will bo marked ag such in my chronological 
list, below, : 

4 Compare aleo Noa, 148 and 151, below. 
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In §. 1448 oxpired, wlich Ly mi: southern luni-solar system was Vyaya, the Makara- 
bimmkramtit Alo D2 lin) un afler mean sunrise of Priday, 26th December, A. D, 1526, 
Hotoem thes Taronga ef tne dark half, wduch -omineneed 2h. 2d m. after mean sunrise of the 
Sar Huy; uk thy sulue duy the moun entered Visakba 7 bh, 63 m. after mean sunrise. 








(b). — A date with a Krishna-jayanti. 
dL 8 1452. — fe, Voi TV. yy 820, und Vol. XID p. 214, No. 95. Harihar inscription 


AP Ach oturari. ut Wipeout 


er. 


ow a sr iae whiyadaya-Salvibuna-sake-varsha 1432 Wikru(kri)ti-samratsarada 
Srivauneie'uua fsa Sdmavara Jayamti-punyakaladalli bri-Kru(kri)shnavatara- 
samayacalil. 

In 8, 1452 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, the Sth tithi 
of tle durk hulf of the amdata Sravana commenced 12 bh. 45 m, after mean sunrise of Monday, - 
th Anyust, A. D. 1580, and ended 10 h. 12 m, after mean sunrise of the following day. 


(c). — Other dates with current Tithis. 


127, — 8. 856, — date, Vol. X. p. 104, and Vol. XVIII. p. 316. Mahikita pillar 
inscription of the Masfidsdmanta Bappuvarasa: ~ 

(L. 6), — Sakanripa-kil-atita-sa/in|vatsara-Satamgal=-entu nu(ni)ra ayivatia iraneya Jaya- 
su thivatsarada Kartta(rttij}ka-su($a)ddha-pafichamiyum Budhavarad-andu{tm]. 


In 8. 856 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 5th fithi 
ef the bright half of Kirttika commenced 2 h. 42 m, after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 15th 
October, A. D. 934, aud ended 0h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. [By the 
mean-sign system Jaya had ended on the 6th December, A. D. 933, in ‘8S. 856 current; and 
Kartuika-Sudi & of 8. 836 current was Saturday, 26th October, A. D. 933.] 


128, — 8. 1001. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 55; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 481. Date 
of the appointment of Vira-Chodadéva as viceroy of Véagt :— 
(L, 76). —- Sak-Abdé Sasi-khadvay-émdu-ganité Sirnh-Adhiridé(dhé) ravau 
charmhdr? vriddhimati trayddasa-tithan varé Gur6ér=Vvrischiké 
lagnéstha Sravané. 


In 8.1001 current the Sitnha-sathkranti took place (and the solar Bhadrapada com- 
menved) 8 h, 32 m, after mean sunrise of the 27th July, A. D. 1078; and the day of the date is 
Thursday, 23rd August, A. D. 1078, when the 13th tthi of the bright half (of the lunar 
Bhadrapada) commenced 0 h. 80m, and ended 23 h. 51 m.,3 and when the nakehatra was Sravana 
up to 7h. 13 m, after mean sunrise, 


129. — 8, 1084. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 12. Anamkond inscription of Rudradéva of the 
Kikatys or Kikatiya dynasty :— 

(L. 6). — Saka-varshamule 1084 vunemti Chitrabhanu-samvatsara Magha-su 13 Vaddavara- 
munimdn. 


In 8, 1084 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhanu, the 
Mth tithi of the bright half of Magha commenced 2h. 29m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
1th January, A.D. 1168, and ended 3h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


190.— 8. 1160, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 112. Tiliwalli inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava Siagheys U1. :— 


‘Baka 1160 (in figures, I, 77), the Hémalambi smhvatsara ; Thursday, the third day of 
the bright fortnight of Philgana,’ 
2 By My. Ba. B, Ditleshit’s exaes ealouiationa, RAD to the present Sirya-siddhinta, the titht commenced I h. 
1h wm. after snurise of the Thursday, and ended 34 sige sanrise of the followizg day. 
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In 8. 1160 current, whicl. by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba, tie third 
dith? of the bright half of Phalguna cummencel 5h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 14th 
February, A. D. 123s, and ended 3 b. after mean saurise of the following day. 


131. — 3. 1189. 8 Ante, Vol. XID. p. 10]. Dute of an Old-Kanurese inseriptiua at 
Kalakol:— 

(L, 1}, — Sri-Sa{sa)kavarusa(rsha) 1189 Prabhave-sathvatsarada Magha-sa‘én jd ha(ddba) 
5 Su(su)kravaradulz. 

In 8. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prabhava, the 5th 


thi of the bright half of Magha commenced 2h. 42m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 2urh 
Jauuary, A. 0, 1268, and ended 4 h. 41 m. after mean sanrise of the fulluwing day. 





132. — 8. 1192, — Mysvre Inser. No. 172, p. 325. Sdmnathpur iuscription of the Hoysala 
Narasitaha I], :-—~ 


‘The Saka year 1192, the year Sukia, the month Ashidha, the 12th duy of the muon’s 
increuse, Wednesday.’ 


In 8, 1192 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the 12th ¢/shi 
of the bright half of Ashidha commenced 2h. 25m. after mean sunrise uf Wednesday, 12th 
dune, A. D. 1269, aud ended about sunrise of the following day. 


133,—~8. 1201. —~ Ante, Vol. XII. p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakal :—~ 

(L. 1). — Srimate-Sa(ga)kavarusa(rsha) 1201 PramAthi-samvatsarada Bhadrapada-su(én)- 
ddha-chhai/¢*]i Somavarad-amdu. 


In 8, 1201 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Praméthin, the 6th 
tithi of the bright half of Bhadrapada commenced 4h, 19 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
14th August, A. D, 1279, and ended 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


134. — 8, 1277. — Ante, Vol. XIL. p. 212, No. 64. Mysore Inscr. No. 1, p. 3. Chitaldurg 
inscription of Bukkaraya-Vodeya of Hosapattana (and afterwards of Vijayanagara):— 


Sa(sa)ka-varusha 1277 Manumatha-sathvachhchha(tsa)rada Jé{jyaijshta(shtha)-Sudhdha- 
(ddha) 7 86 (4, e. Sémavara). 


In 8, 1277 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 7th 
tithi of the bright half of Jyaishtha commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 13th 
May, A. D, 1355, and ended 1h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 


135. — 8. 1296. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 104. Inscription on the sonth 
wall of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirnmalai rock :— 


‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Uttirattadi (7. e. Uttara-bhadrapadé), which corresponds 
to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the former half of the month of Dhanus of the Anands 
year, which was current after the Saka year 1296 (had passed).’ 


In 8. 1298 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Dhanuh- 
sarnkranti took place (and the solar Pausha commenced) 20 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th Navember, A. D. 1374; and the day of the date is Monday, 11th December, A. D. 1374 
when the 8th ¢ithi of the bright half (of the lunar Pausha) commenced 3 h. 41 m., and when the 
moon entered Uttara-bhadraped&é 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 


136, — 8. 1560, — Pdli, Sky. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 237; Mysore Inser. No. 119, p. 218. 
Date in a stone inscription at Halébid :— 


‘Silivéhana-Sake 1560 (in figures, 1. 9), the Isvara savwateara ; Thursday, the fifth day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna.,’ 
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In 8. 1560 current, wich Ly the southern luni-solar system was Isvara, the 5th dithi of 


¥ 


A ae do, alee ied oi after mivau sunrise of the following dar, 

iar, — 83,1819, - Pal Aland 6 F-Kou. Feser. Nos. 8d and 299 - Myscare Inerr. No. 114, 
pestle Tauuhals eupper-piate and stune inscriptivus of Gépala Ganda, ‘Jord of the Avati 
vail,’ 

‘Mulivdlarn-Ruke 110, the Igvara saiiveisare ; Saturday, the fifteenth day of the bright 
fertmigh! of Maela.’ 

In 8 1819 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Isvara, the full-monn 
flout Miagha «aaaenrrd 6 be 62 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 15th January, A. D. 
O05, and euucd 6h. 67 m, after mean suurise of the following day. 


18, — 8.1714. — .drth. Survey of Suuth. India, Vol. IV. p. 42. Date of a stone inscrip- 
tien at Tirupyarahkunram :— 

‘Ga... Wednesday, the fourth t7thif of the month of Paignni in the year Paritapi, 
which was current after the 1714th elapsed year of the Silivahana Saka, and on the second day 
of the Lght fortnight in which the asterism of Révati, the yiga named Stila? and the karera 
Palava-kurava were in conjunction.’ 


In 8. 1714 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridh4vin, the month 
Panguni t/, «, the solar Chaitra) commenced, by the Sirya-siddhanta, 14h. 49 m., and by the 
Aryu-riddhanta, 11h, 64 m. after mean sunrise of the 10th March, A, D. 1793; accordingly, 
hy the Arva-siddhanta, the fourth day of the solar month was Wednesday, 13th March, N. s., 
A. 1.1793. On this day the second tithi of the bright half (of the lunar Chaitra of the luni- 
solar Saka year 1715 expired) aud the kerana BAlava commenced 3 h. 20 m,, the nakshatra was 
Révati from 8 hb. 32 m., and the yéya Sukla up to 9 h. 47 m, after mean sunrise, 


2.— Dates with Wrong Saka Years, but Correct Jovian Years.’ 


189. — 8S. 775. ~ Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 134. Kanheri inscription of the Rishtrakita 
Améghavarsha I :— 

(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kal-itita-samvatsara-éatéshu saptasu pamcha-saptatishv=amkatah [api 
samvajtearnéah 775 tad-autarggata-Prajapati-sasva(mva)tsar-antabpati-Agvina-vabula-dritty a- 
[yah Budhajding. 

By the southern luni-solar system Prajapati was 8. 773 (not 775) expired, and by the 
mean-sign system Praj:ipati lasted from the 26th November, A. D, 850, to the 22nd November 
A. D. 851; and during this time (by both systems in 8. '773 expired) the second #thi of the 
dark half of the amdnta Agvina ended 10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, léth 
September, A. D. 851. 


140. — B. 1063, — Anie, Vol. XIL p. 126, Anjanéri inscription of the Yadav. 
Mahdsdémania Stunadéva : — 


(L, 1). — Baka-samvat 1063 Durhdubhi-aemvatesr-dintarggata-Jyéshtha-sudi patncha- 
daivim Simé Anuridhé@-nakshairé Siddha-yégt asyim saivaiesra-miésa-paksha-divasa- 
apiirvviyhih tithan. 

In the year Dandubhi, which by the sonthern luni-solar system was 8. 1064 (not 
1065) expired, the Lith iithé of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 13 h. 32 m. after mean 
sunrise of Monday, llth May, A. D. 1142 ; and on this day the nakehaira was Anurédha nd 
to 18 b, 47 m., and the ydge Biddha from 2 b. 38 m. after mean sunrise. 

4 ‘Thin should he‘ day.’ ® This should be * iithi.” © ‘This should be ‘Sukla,’ 

¥ Compare alec Nos. 140, 263, 183, 187 and 196, below, 
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141, — 8, 1128, — Ep. Jad. Vol. I. p. 348. Patna inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
Stiehana II.:— 
L. 21). — Sri-Saké 1128 Prabheva-sathvatsaré Srivana-misé paurmamisyam chamdra- 
grahana-saniaye, 
In the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1129 (not 1128) 


expired, tne full-moon ¢iéhi of Sravana ended 11 h, 30 m.after mean sunrise of the Yth August, 
A. UD. 1247, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 


itv, — 8, 1444. — Wal:, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inser. No. 27; Mysore Inscr. No, 135, p. 245. 
Simuzy’ eopper-plate inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara: — 

‘Salivahana-Saka 1444 (in words; 1.5 of the fourth side), the Svabhanu suivatsara ; 
Tuesday, in the month Pashya; at the time of the Makara-samkrama...; under the 
constellation Haste,’ 


In the year Subhénu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 3.1445 (not 1444) 
expired, the Makara-samkranti tuok place 18 bh. 1m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 2th 
December, A. D, 1523, while the moon was in Hasta; and on the following day, Tuesday, 
the 29th December, the 8th ¢ithi of the dark half of Pausha ended 21h. 42 m. after mean 
SULTINE. 


143. — 3. 1845, — Mysore Inscr. No. 169, p. 318. Melkote copper-plate inscription of 
Krishparaja of Maishr : — 

‘In... the Salivahana Saka, the year reckoned as bitiia, arnava, aiga and kehiti (1645) 
having passed, and the year Krédhi being current, in the month Pushya, the 12th day of the 
moon's decrease, Wednesday, under the constellation Anuradha, the Vriddhi yiya, the Balave 
kacaka, the uttarayana, the sun being in Makara, — on this auspicious day, in the morning.’ 


Iu the year Krédhin, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8.1646 (noi 1645) 
expired, the Uttarfyana-sarnkrainti took place 18h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
29th December, A. D. 1724; and the 12th tsthi of the dark half of the aménta Pausha 
commenced (and the karana Balava® ended) 8 bh. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 30th 
December, A. D. 1724, when the nakshatra was Anurédh&é up to 11 h.10m., and the yéga 
Vriddhi from 3 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise. 


3s. —- Dates with Wrong Months,® 


144."— 8. 872. — Jonr. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 245. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Narégal :— 


‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday, the day of the new moon of the 
month KArttike of the Sadharana saiivaisara, being the year of the Saka 872.’ 


In 8, 872 expired, which by the sonthern luni-solar system was Sadhfrana, the 15th 
titid of the dark half of the amdnia Karttike ended 13 h, 53 m. after mean sunrise of Tnesday, 
12th November, A. D. 950, when there was no eclipae. But there was a total solar eclipse, 
not visible in India, at sunrise of Thursday, 12th December, A.D. 950, which was the 15th of 
the dark half of the following month, the amdnis Margasirshe. [By the mean-sign system 
Sidhirana ended on the 30th September, A. D. 949.] 


145, — 8. 1006, — Jour. Bo. As. Soe. Vol. SVIIL. p. 275. Belgaum District copper-piate 
inscription of the Kalachuri Sémésvara :— 

(Plate iid, 1. 20). — Shannavaty-adhika-sahasratamé Saké Jaya-camvaisaré Kartiika-gnkla- 
dvadaSyim Brihaspativare-Révatinakshatra-V yatipatayiga-Va(ba)vakarans-yuktiyam. 


8 Perhape ‘ Balava’” may be an error for ‘ Kaulaya,” the karaya which follows immediately upoa Balava, 
+ Compare alzo No. 156, below. 
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In 8. 109@ expired, which liv the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the I2th ttht 
of the bright hulf uf Rarttike ended 12 h. 24 m., and the karana Bava about one hour after 
mean stuitice of Wednesday, tth October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nakshaira was 
Pirva-ldwiirapada,and the vga Vyaighita, But the 12th tithd of the bright half of the following 
month, Margasirsha, ended 21h. 6 m, and the /arana Bava about 9 h. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 7th November, A.D. 1174; and on this day the nakshatra was Révati up to 13 h. 
§ ra, after recun sumrise, and the y49@ Vyatip&ta about the whole day. [The date No. 69, above, 
from an inxription of the same king, shews that the 15th of the dark half of Margasirsha of 
‘S. dvi expired correspunded to the 26th November, A.D. 1174, And it may be added that, 
calonlated by Prof, Jacoli's Special Tables, Karttika was not intercalary in 8, 1096 expired.} 


146, — 8. 1353. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 80. Date of an inscription on the 
base of the iivara temple at Tellur near Vélir :— 


‘Ou the day of (the nekshatra) Tiruvénam (i. e. Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, 
the tifti: Innar day of the former half of the month of Karkataka of the Sadharana year (and) 
the ‘Saka year 1853, 


In 8. 1853 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadh4rana, the san 
was in the sign Karkata from 23 h. 13 m, after mean sunrise of the 28th Jone to 10h. 30 m. 
after rvan sunrise of the 30th Jaly, A. D. 1430. During this time there was only one 5th ithi 
of the bright half, and this tithi ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), notin Sravana (No. 22).—In 8. 1353 current, 
the year of the date, the only fifth of the bright halfon which the moon was in Sravans was 
Monday, the 20th November, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the junar 
Miargasirsba and the 22nd day of the solar Margasirsha, Now, as the solar MargaSirsha of the 
north would in the sonth be called tha month of Karttigai, I believe the word Karkataka of the 
date to have been erroneously put for Kdrttigai. 


4, —~ Dates with Wrong Tithis. 


147, — 8.902. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 210; ante, Vol. XIL p. 209, No. 11. 
Saundaiti inscription of the Weatern Chilukya Taila IL. :— 


Se(Sa)kanripa-kal-atita-sarhvateara-éatainga[I*] 902neya Vikrama-samvatsarada Paushya- 
(sha)-suddha-dasami-Brihaspativarad-aidin—uttartyana-ba(ss)ikramseyado]. 


In 8. 902 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the Utta- 
réyana-satikranti took place 5 h, 54 m. after mean sunrise of Thursdsy, 23rd December, 
A. D. 980; and on the same day the 14th (not the 10th) tithi of the bright half of Pansha ended. 


il h. 37 m, after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign system Vikrama ended on the 27th May, 
4. D. 979, in 8, 902 current.) 


148, — 8. 866. — Ante, Vol. XII. p, 209, No. 14. Hii inseription of the Western Chalu- 
kya Séméévara I. :— 


Bakanyipa-ka}-dilts-snmvateara-fataihgale S66neyn Parana-samvatsarads Pusya( Su 
dbdha(ddha) 10 Adivarama-(n)ttarsyans-saikrantiy-eindn. Pier arer 

In 8. 966 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Térans,.the Uttara- 
y<a-samnkranti took place 19.h, 21 m, after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 
1044; and on the same dey the first (ot the 10th) #ihi* of the bright half of Pausha ended 
7h. 1m. after mean sunrise. 

Te a 
be fe tort of Rimtunjiehizya’s Hiseue xt Sra yrinind oxie, Vol. XIV. the tithé o 
prunebap dra SCO Neg Mameeing to the text fnot Sees pe eee 
te carmeek, Caine oe SIRE Sn tee tomth (10) Here my calenlation shewn this latter reading (10) to 
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149, — 8. 1317. — 4s, Res, Vol, IX. p, 429; Colebrowke’s Mito. Eusays, Vol Us op. Sed. 
Chiradurg copper-plate inscription of Hariiara I], of Vijaranuagara:— 


Rishi-bhi-vahni-chandré tn ganité Dhat{ril-vatsaré | 
Miagha-misé gukla-pakshé paumamisyitm mahitithan 
nakshatré pitri-daivatyé Bhanuvaéréna samyaté | 


In the year Dh&tri, which by the southern iuni-solar system was 8. 1318 (0! 1317) 
expired, the full-moon tchi of Migha ended 3h. 20 m. b+fure mean sunrise of Sunday, Ldth 
January, A. D, 1397; but the day of the dute is evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitri-nakshatra, 7. ¢«. Magha, by the Brahmu-siddhanta, 
from 2 2h. 38 m., and, by the Garga-siddhinta, from 6 h, 16 m. after mean sunrise, 


5.— Dates with Wrong Weskdays. 


150. — 8. 876, -— Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 273, Honwid inscription of the Western Chilukya 
Simésvara Ll — 


(L, 33). — Sa(éo)ka-varsha 976neyn Jaya-satnvatsarada Vaisi(si)khad=-amavaéye(sye) 
Somavarad-amdina sbh(sd)ryagrahana-nimitya(tta)din. 


In 8. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the lith tithé 
of the dark half of the aménta Vaisiikha ended 6h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (uot 


Monday), 10th May, A. D. 1054, when there was a total solar eclipse, visible in India, 
[Compare above, No. 56.] 


151, — 8, 984. — Avie, Vol. RIL p. 209, No. 16, Hulgiir insoription of the Western 
Chalukya Sémésvara I. : — 


Sa(Su)ka[njripa-kil-dkrinta-samvateara-Sataihga[]*] O84neya Subhakrit-sarhvatenram 
pravarttise tad-varsh-ibhyantarada Pushya-babula-saptame(mi) Adityavaramum=uttariyane- 
samnkrantiy-andu. 


In 8. 964 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakrit, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 1Lh.8m. after mean snnrise of Tuesday (xof Sunday), 
24th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7th tithi of the dark half of Pausha which coinenced 
on the same day, 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 


[Jbid. p. 209, No, 15, a Chillir-Badni inscription of the same king is dated : — 
Sa(sa)kanripa-kil-dtite-samhvatsara-sa(éa)tamge[1*] 984neya [Su]bhakyitu-sarnvatsarada 
Pansya(sha)-sa(su)ddha-dasa(éa)mi Adityavaram=-uttarAyans-samhkranti-vyatipiiad-andu. Lo 
152, — 8. 993. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 85; Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 159; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 70, p, 144. Balag&thve inscription of the Western Chalukya Sémééyara IT. :— 
(L, 12). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 993neya, Virddhikyit-samvatsarada Pushya-so(én)ddha 2 
Sémavarad-andin-uttard4yana-samkranti-parbba(rvva)-nimitiadin 


In 58. 993 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 19 h, 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, during the first thi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8h. 24m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday (rot Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 


158, —8. 997. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol ILL, p.106 ;ante, Vol. IL, p. 141.. Kadaréti 
inscription of the Western Chilukya Séméévara 11. :— 


(L. 19). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 997neya Rakshasa-sarhvatearada Pushyada punna(nni}me 
Adityavara uttariyana-berh(sarh )kranti-vyatipiiad=emdn. 


an ca a a neater nce memes uesee tne na amma eenetnin neneaanetm nmi aenen onan nmeiemenmnanaemrtenana in ane ere 
i! The same date in another Balag&rhve inscription of the same king, Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 160; and 
Mysore Inecr. No. 78, p. 168. 
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In 8. 907 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Rakshasa, ihe Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, A. D. 
1075, during the full-moon ¢ithi of Pausha which ended 4 h. 40 m. after meau sunrise of Friday 
(not Sunday), 25th December, A. D. 1075. 

Ante, Vol. IV. p. 210, and Mysore Inacr. No. 69, p. 143, there is a Balagiihve inscription 
of the reign of the same king which is dated: ‘Qn the occasion of the festival of the sun’s 
commencing his progress to the north on Monday the frst day of the bright fortnight of the 
morth Pushya of the RAakshasa swivatsara which was the year of the Saka 997.’] 


154. -— 8, 1080. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 274. Date of a Kidamba stone inscription at 
Siddapar : — 

(L. 28). — Suka-varfam 1080neye #Bahudh&nya-samvatsarada ASidad-amavasya 
Sémavarad-anda dakshinfiyane-sarmkranti-vyatipitada punya-tithiyolu. 

In 8. 1080 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya, the 
Dakshinéyana-samkranti took place 12 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 26th June, 
A. D. 1158, and the 15th ith? of the dark half of the amdnta Asbidha ended 20 h. 16 m. after 
mean sunrise of Friday (noi Monday), 27th June, A. D. 1158. 


155. — 8. 1096, — Anite, Vol. XVIII. p. 127, Hulgtir stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Somésvara : — 

(L. 18). — Saka-varsha 1096neya Jaya-sathvatsarada Jyéshthada amavadsyé Adityavara 
siryyagrahansa-vyatipatad-andu. 

In 8, 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th tithi 
of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 8 h. 22 m. after meau sunrise of Saturday 
(not Sunday), Ist June, A. D. 1174, when there was a solar eclipse, visible in India. 


156.-—- 8. 1141, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 256. Date in a stone tablet at 
Nésarige : — 

‘On a sacred lunar day which comprised the conjunction of a vyatipdéia with the sun’s 
commencement of his progress to the north, on Thursday, the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Migha™ in the year of the Saka era 1141, being the Bahudh&nya satiwetsara.’ 


In 8. 1141 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 19 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Thursday), 
25th December, A. D. 1218, during the 7th étéht of the bright half of Pausha which ended 20 h. 
10 m. after mean sunrise of the same day. 


167, — 8, 145. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 20; Arch. Survey of West. India, 


Vol. IL p. 233, and Vol. II. p. 117; azte, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Munélli inscription of the 
Dévagiri- Yadava Siighana IT :— 


(L. 24). — Srimatw Sa(fa)ka-varsha 1] 45neya Chittrabhainu-satvatsarada Kérttika-su(éu)- 
dhdha(ddha)}-punzami Somavara somagrahans-bya(vya)tipatadalli, 

In & 1248 current, which by the southern Juni-solar system was Chitrabhanu, the 
fall-moon tithi of Kiarttika ended 0 h, 44m. after mean sunrise of ‘Saturday (not Monday), 
22nd October, A. D. 1222, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. The. yoga 
Vyatipdta had ended 1 h, 58 m. before mean sunrise of the same day. 


158. — B, 1148, — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inecr. No. 110. Date in a Chandadimpur 
insaription of the time of the Dévagiri-Yidava Mahadéva (?) :-— 


_ ‘*Bieke 1148 (in Sgares, L 26), the Parthive saheatsara ; Monday, the fifteenth da 
. : ’ , f th 
bright fortnight of Bhidrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ — 


This clearly is an error for * Pauzhs,’ 
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In 8. 1148 current, which by the southern luni-solar system wa: Parthiva,toe if0% 
it'd of the bright half of Bhidrapada emdet 18 h. ou im. after mew saurise of Tuesday (-°' 
Monday), 19th August, A. VU. 1225, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible iu fudisx, 

159, — 8. 1483, — Bait, Shr. and Olil-Kan, Inecr. Now 184; Mysurce Incr, No, td, 42, 
Havilar inseription of Sadlisivadéva of Vijavunagara :— 

‘Salivahana-Suka 1483 (in figures, 1. 8), the Durmati saueatsora ; Monday, the tftecnth 
day of the brigitt fortnight of Migha; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 


In 5. 1483 expirad, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati. the full. 
moou tiki of Magha ended 14h, 42 m. after mean sunrixe ef Tuesday (vf Monday), 2th 
January, A. D. 1562, when there was a luner eclipse, visible in India. 


8. —~ Dates with Wrong Nakshatras. 


160, — 8. 614, — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 150; Mysore Inscr. No. 134, p. 241. Sorab copper- 
plate iuseription of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya :— 

(L. 18). — [Chalturddaséttara-shatchhatéshu Saka-varshéshveatitésha pravarddhamana- 
Vijaya-rajya-samvatsaré [ékijdasé varttaminé. . . dakshinayan-ibhimukhé bhagavati bliiskaé 
Réhini(ni)-nakshatré Sanaibcharavaré. 

In 8. 614 expired the Dakshin4&yana-sarkranti took place 0 h. 8m. after mean sanrige 
of Saturday, 22nd June, A. D, 692; but at sunrise of this day the moon was in the nakshatr 
Aslésh4 (No. 9), or, by the Brahma-siddhinta, ia Magh& (No. 10), xot in Rohini (No. 4). 

1fl. — 8. 735. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 16. Kadab copper-plate inscription of the Rashtra- 
kita Govinda ILL. :-— 

(Plate iva, I. 10).— Sakanripa-samvatsaréshu éara-Sikhi-munishu vyatitésha J[y*éshtha- 
misa-Sukla-paksha-dasamyiim Pushya-nakshatré Chandravaré. 

In 8. 735 current the 10th #ttki of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 31m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, 24th May, A.D. 812; but on this day the moon was in Hasta 
(No. 13) and Chitra (No. 14), not in Pushya (No. 8). [In S. 735 expired the tit4i of the date 
ended on Friday, 13th May, A. D. 818, and the xakshaira then also was Hasta.] 

162. --- 8. 822.-—— Ante, Vol. XIL p. 221. Nandwadige inscription of the Rishtrakita 
Krishna II. :—- 

(L. 1).—Sakanripa-kal-ftita-samvatesaramgal-entu nira irppatt-eradaneya Dundubhiy= 
emba varishamh pravarttise tad-varsh-abhyantera-Migha-sn(su)ddha-pattchamiynm Brihaspa- 
tivarad-ando[m] Uttarashida(dhe)-nakshatramum Siddhiy=emba [yégamu |m=ige. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 824 (not 822) 
expired, and which by the mean-sign system also was current at the commencement of 
S. 824 expired,® the 5th dithé of the bright half of Magha ended 21 h, 42 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, 6th January, A. D. 903; but on this day the nekshatre was Uttara-bhadrapads 
(No. 26), no¢ Uttarashadhs (No, 21), and the yéga Siva (No. 20), not Siddhi (No. 16). 


7. — Seemingly Regular Dates from Spurious Inscriptions. 


163. — 8, 866. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p.95; Mysore Inecr. No. 158, p. 296. Bangalore 
copper-plate inscription of Vira Nénamba, apparently a modern forgery :—~ 


(Iu. 12). — Saka-varusha 366 Tarana-samvachharé Phigluna-misé krishna-pakshé Bi(bri). 
havara amivasyayim tithan. 


In 8. 866 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system would be’ Tarana, the 
new-moon fthi of the aménta Philguna ended 18 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Thuraday, 
a a a ee 


18 Dundubhi lasted from the 24th April, A. D. 901, to the 20th April, A. D. 902, 
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A. 1), 415 {in S, 37u expired), to the 6th August, A. D, 449 (in 8. 871 expired).] 





Idd. — 8. 411, — Ante, Vol. VIL p. 212. Britiyh Museum forged copper-plate inscription 
of the Early Chalukya Polikésin I. :— 


(h. 28). — Sakanrip-abddéshv=tkidag-dttarésho chatué-satéshu vyatitéshn Vibhava-sain- 
vatsare pravarttamaue ... Vaisikh-édita-piirnya-punya-divasé Bahé(hau)- vidhau(dhér=) 
mandalarn sléshté(?). 


in 8, 411 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vibhav a, there 
was @ lunar eclipse, not visible in India, 2h. 88 m, after mean sunrise of the 12th April, 
A.D, 483, the fall-moon day of Vaisikha. [By the mean-sign system Vibhava lasted from the 
rh February, A. D, 492 (in 8, 418 expired), to the 1st February, A. D. 493 (in 'S. 414 expired),] 


105,— 8, 417. — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 117; and Vol, XVIIL pp. 92 and 286. Ilaé copper- 


plate inscription of the Gurjara Dadda LL Prasgintariga :— 


(L, 18). — Sakanripa-kil-itita-sarnvachchha(tsa) ra-Sata-chatushtayé saptadas-idhiké Yé- 
Clyéjshth-[a* |m[a*] visy[i*|-su(sd)ryagrahé, 

In 8. 417 current the new-moon itthi of the pirgimanta Jyaishtha ended on the 21st April, 
A.D, 494, and that of the anata Jyaishtha on the 20th May, A. D. 494; on neither day was 
there a solar eclipse. For 8. 417 expired the corresponding days are the 10th May, A. D. 495, 
when there was a solar eclipse, 9 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise, and the 8th June, A. D. 495, 
when there also was a solar eclipse, 16 h, 41 m. after mean sanrise; both these eclipses 
Were invisible. 

8. — Select Irregular Dates, not given above. 


166. — 8. 169. — Ante, Vol. VIIL. p- 213, and Vol. XVII. p. 241. Tanjore copper-plate 
inseription of the Western Gaiga king Arivarman (Harivarman) :— 


(L. 10). — Sua(Sa)ka(ka)-kilé nay-Ottara-shashtir=éka-data-catéshu Prabhava-sativatsar- 
abhyantaré . . 2... Shi(Phi)igun-imévisd(syi)-Bhrigu[varé*]  Révaticti)-nakshatré 
Vriddhi-yivt Vrishabha-lagné. 

By the southern luni-solar system Prabhava would be 8. 169 expired. As shewn by 
Dr. Fleet, the new-moon tithi of Phalguna did not end on o ¥riday, either in S. 169 expired or 
in S$. 169 current. In $. 169 expired with the pirrimdnta scheme of the month, it commenced 
about 3h. 15m. after mean sunrise of Friday, llth Febraary, A.D. 248; bat the nakshatra 
then was Sntaishishaj (No. 24), not Révatt (No. 27); and the yéga was Siddha (No. 21), not 
Vriddhi (No. 11), [By the meau-sign system Prabhava lasted froin the 20th November, A. D. 
20d (Gin S. 175 expired), to the 16th November, A. D. 254 (in 8. 176 expired).] 


167. — 8, 261. — Ante, Vol. KV. p. 175, and Vol. XVIL p. 239. Mudyaniir copper-plate 
inscription of the Biga king Srivadhivallabha-Malladé@va-Nandivarman :— 


(L. 23). — Ekashashty-uttara-dvaya-éaté Sak-ibdah pravarddhamén-ftmanah tray}- 
Vitniati varttamdna-Vilambi-sam vatsaré Karttika(ka)Sukla-pakshé" trayédasyim Sémavaré 
Asvinyath nakshatré, 


In 8. 261 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vilamba, the 13th 
tithe of the bright half of Karttika ended on Friday, 18th October, A. D. 338, when the nakshatras 
were Bévatl and Abvini, And in 8. 261 expired the same titht occupied about the whole of 
Wednesday, Slat October, A. D. 839, when the wakshatras were Abvint and Bharant, [By the 
meansige system Vilamba lasted from the let. November A. D. 343 (in 8. 265 expired), to the 
37th Ootober, A. D. 344 (in 8, 266 expired).]. | | 


. Nabble She intended reading ip Kértitthe. iublapabsh’, not Kérliih.Ghubdapaksht, is shown by the nakehatra quoted 











168. — 8, 261. — Ante, Vol. XVIIE. p. 311. Spurious date in the Kalbhavi Juin insevip- 
tion :-— 

(L. 14).—Saka-varsha 261neya Vibhava-sainvatsarada Paushya(sha)-balinia-chatur- 
ddasi-Sémavaram=uttariyana-sarmtkrantiy-amdu. 


By the southern luni-solar system S. 261 carrent would be Vilamba, and S. 261 expired 
Vikdrin, — nut Vibhuva, which would be 5. 230 expired. And by the mean-sign system the 
year Vibhava, nearest to S. 261, lasted from the 8th March, A. D. 314 (in S. 236 expired), to 
the 4th March, A. D. 315 (in 3. 237 expired), This proves the wording of the date to be 
qnite incorrect ; and Dr. Fleet, loc eié. pp. 310, 311, has taken the trouble to shew that the date 
does uot in any way work ont satisfactorily for any one of the Saka years mentioned. 


169. — 8. (?) 388. — Ante, Vol. 1 p. 363; Mysore Inscr. No, 151, p. 23; Coorg Inser. 
No.1, p. 3. Merkura copper-plate inscription of the Western Gahga king Avinita-Koiigani :— 

(L. 16). -——Ashta asiti uttarasya trayd satasya samvatsarasya Maicha-misanh Sémavaram 
Svati-nakshatra suddha-paiichami. — 

In S. 388 current the 5th ti/thi of the bright half of Magha ended on Friday, 7th January, 
A. D. 466, when the nakeshnira wos Uttara-bhadrapada (No. 26), not Svati(No. 15). And in 
S. 388 expired the same #itki ended on Wednesday, 28th December, A. D. 466, when the nakshatra 
also was Uttara-bhadrapada. 


170, —- 8. 415. — Ante, Vol. XVII. p. 200, and Vol, XVIIE. p. 92. Bagumra copper-plate 
inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Pradintariga :— 

(L. 21),-~ Sakanripa-k al-atita-sazhva[chchha(tsa))ra-sate-chatushtayé patnchadaé-Adhiké 
¥Ye(jyé)shth-[a ]mavasya-su(sh)ryagrahé. 

In S. 415 current the new-moon irthi of Jyaishtha ended, by the piérgiménia seheme, on 
the 12th May, A. D. 492; and, by the amdnia scheme, on the 10th June, A. D. 492; and for 
S$. 415 expired the corresponding days are the Ist May, A. D. 493, and the lst May, A, D. 493. 
On none of these days was there a solar eclipse. There was an invisible solar eclipse on the 
10th July, A. D. 492; and one, which was invisible in India, on the 29th June, A. D. 493. 


171, — 8. 684. — Mysore Inscr. No. 152, p. 236. Hosir eopper-plate inscription of the 
Western Gaiiga king Prithuvi-Kojigani :— . 
. Chatoraéity-uttarésho shatchhaiéshu Saka-varshéshn samatitésha .... Vaidikha-misé 
sémagrahané Vibikhi-nakshatré Sukravaré. 


In §. 684 expired the full-moon tithi of Vaiéikba ended on Tuesday, 13th April, A. D. 762 ; 
and in 8. 684 current it ended 0 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th April, A.D. 761, 
on which day the moon was in the nckshatras Svati and Visakh@. On neither day was there 
a lunar eclipse; nor was there one on a Friday in A. D. 760 or A. D. 763. 


172. — S. 730. — Ante, Vol, XI. p. 159, Vol. KVL p. 74. Wani copper-plate inscription 
of the Rashtrakita Gévinda ITT. :-— 

(L. 46). —~ Sakanripa-kél-atita-samvateara-fatéshu saptasa tri{tri)niad-adhikéshu 
Vyaya-sainvatsaré Vaiiékha-sita-paurnamasi-sémagrahapa-mahaparvvani. 

The year Vysya, by the mean-sign system, lasted from the 4th June, A. D. 806, to the 
31st May, A. D. 807, and was therefore current at the commencement of §. 730 current ; 
and by the southern luni-solar system Vyaya would be S. 728 expired. The full-moon tithe 
of Vaisikha ended, in S. 728 expired, when Vaisikha was intercalary, on the 6th April and the 
6th May, A.D. 806; in 8. 729 expired (== ‘8. 730 current), on the 25th April, A. D. 807; and 
in. ‘8. 730 expired, on the 14th April, A. D. 808. On none of these days was there a lunar 
eclipse. {In A. D. 805 there was only one lunar eclipse, in September ; and in A. D. 809 there 
was none from February to June.} 
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In 8. 970 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadharin, the 
i3th Hréd of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 12h. 24 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 28th 
May, A. 1). 1048. The 13th ticht of the durl: half of the same (amdata) month ended on 
Sunday, 12th June, A. D. 1048. 


182.8, 991.— Ante, Vol. XII. p. 120. Bassein copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadava Séunachandra II. : — 





(L, 24). — Sa(Sa)ku-samhvat ekanavaty-adhika-nava-sa(‘a)tésho saihvat 991 Saumya- 
sutivatsariya-Srivana-sndi chaturddsyain(Syam) Guru-diné. 


In 8, 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the 14th tiths 
of the bright half of Srivapa ended 14h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 4th August, A.D, 1069. 


183, — 8. 1008. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Sitabaldi inscription 
of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI.: — 

(L.1). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kil-Atita-samvvatsar-Amtarggata-dagasata ya[tra] ashtatyadhiké 
(altered to ashtadhiké) saku 1008 Prabbava-samvatsaré Vaisa($4)kha-su($u)dha(ddha)-tritiya- 
Su(su)kradin$. 


In the year Prabhava, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1009 (not 1008) 
expired, the third ¢ithi of the bright half of Vaigikha ended 16h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 8th April, A. D. 1087. In 3S. 1008 expired the same iztht ended on Sunday, 19th 
April, A. D. 1086 ; and in 8, 1008 current on Monday, 31st March, A. D. 1085. 


184, — 8. 1056. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 58, and Vol. KX. p. 191. Chittir copper-plate 
inscription of the Eastern Chalukya Kul6ttuiga-Chédadéva II, :— 

(L, 49). — ‘Sak-ibdinim praméné rasa-visikha-viyach-chamdra-samkhyam prayaté .. 
s-Ardra-rkshé piirvva-ma(pa)kshé vi!8shuvati sutithi(than). 


In 8. 1056 current the Mésha-vishuvat-samkranti took place on the 24th March, A. D. 
1133, the 2nd of the dark half of Chaitra, when the nakshaira was Svati (No. 15), not Ardra 
(No. 6); and the Tula-vishuvat-sarkranti took place on the 27th September, A. D. 1133, the 
12th of the dark half of Asvina, when the nakshatra was Pirva-phalgunt (No. 11), And for 
5. 1056 expired the corresponding days are the 24th March, A. D. 1134, the 12th of the dark 
half of Chaitra, with the nakshatra Purva-bhadrapada (No. 25); and the 27th September, A. D, 
1134, the 8th of the bright half of Aivina, with the nakehatra Uttarishadha (No. 21). — Accord. 
ing to Mr. Dikshit, the nearest year which would satisfy the requirements of the date is 8, 1054 
expired ; for in that year the Mésha-vishuvat-sarhkranti took place 22h. 3m. after mean sunrise 
of the 23rd March, A. D. 1132, during the 6th tithi of the bright half of Chaitra, and the moon 
entered the nakshatra Ardr& about 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th March, A.D. 1132. 


185. — 8. 1060. — Mysore Inser. No. 174, p. 338. Sindigere inscription of the time of 
the Hoysala Vishnu vardhana :— 

‘The Saka year 1060, the year Pingala, the month Pushya, the 10th day of the moon’s 
increase, Sunday, uttardyana-samkranti.’ 


In 8.1060 current, which by the southern Luni-solar system was Pingala, the Uita- 
rayana-samkranti took place 20h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th December, A. D. 
1137, during the llth iishi of the bright half, which ended 22h. 14m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day. 

186, — 8.1066. — Pélhi, Skr. and .Old-Kan. Insor. No. 96. Date in a Miraj inscription 
of the Bilihéra Vijayiditya:— 


‘Bake 1066 (in figures, 1. 47), the Rudhirédgari sastvaisara; Vadda the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight of Migha,’ vara, n 
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8 The aksharas from dra to vi are engraved over a cancelled passage. 
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In 8, 10866 current, which by the southern luni-solar system wis Rudhirédgarin, 
the l4th t/tht of the dark half of the eae Miagha ended 13h. 11m. after mean sourisy of 
Friday, 4th February, A.D. 1144; and in 8. 106 B expired the same ¢ifhi ended 20 h. 33 m. after 
mean snorise of Tuesday, 23rd January, AL D. 1145, 


187. — 8.1084, — Jour. Bo. As. Sov, Vol. XI. p. 273. Pattadakal inseription ofthe time 
of the Sinda Chavunda IL, the subordinate of the Western Chalukya Taila IIL. :— 


‘On a holy lunar day which combined a cyatipdta with an eclipse of the moon, wu: 
Monday, the day of the fail-rngon of the bright fortnight of the month Jyéshtha of the 
Subhanu saavateura, which was the year of the ‘Suka one thousand and eighty-four.’ 


In the year Subhdnu, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1085 (not 1084) 
expired, the full-moon ifAi of Jyaishtha ended about 20h. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 1th 
May, A. D. 1163, (with the yé7a Siddha). In ‘8. 1084 expired the same titi ended on Wedne-- 
day, 80th May, A. D. 1162 (with the yfya Sukla); and in 8. 1084 current on Thursday, liti: 
May, A. ID. 1161 (with the yéga Siddha). On none of these days was there a lunar eclipse. 


188. — 8. 1091. — Anfe, Vol. XIX. p. 156; Afysore Inscr. No. 18, p. 23. Davangere 
inscription of the Mahémandaléscare Vijayapandyadéva :— 


(L. 16). —~ Srimat-Saka-varshada!® 1091neya Virddhi-samhvatsarada dvitiya-Srivana- 
suddha-ponnami-Somavarad-amdu. 


In §. 1091 expired, which by the southern lani-solar system was Virddhin, Sravana 
was intercalary; but the full-moon jithi of the second Srivana ended 11 h. [36 m. after 
mean sunrise of Saturday, 9th Augnst, A. D. 1169. 


189. — 8.1105, — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 276. Béhatti copper-plate inscription of the Kalachuri 
Siighanadéva : — 

(L. 59). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-atité cha pamnchdttarasat-adhika-sahasratagé(mé) sake 
Sdébhakrit-samvatsaré Asva(éva)yukt-imavasyam Somavaré Vyatipata-yége. 


In 8, 1105 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sébhekrit (Sébhana), 
the new-moon fithi of the amdnta Agvina ended 8 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 18th 
October, A. D. 1183, when the yiga was Ayushmat (No. 3), not Vyatipata (No. 17). [The 
full-moon fithi of the same month ended on Monday, 3rd October, A. D. 1183, when the yiiga 
was Vajra (No. 15).1 In $. 1105 current, the same new-moon tithi ended on Wednesday, 29th 
September, A. D. 1182, when the yéga was Vaidhriti (No. 27). 


190, — 8. 1109. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 20. Date im an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Térdal : — 

(L. 79). — Sa(sa)ka-vargam(rsbam) 1109neya ‘Plavarhgasamvaisarada Chaiirasn 19 
Bri(bri)haspativarad-athdu. 


Tn 8. 1109 expired, which by the sonthern luni-solar system was Plavanga, the 10th 
tithi of the bright half of Chaitra ended 15 h. 12 m,. after mean sunrise of Saturday, Zist March, 
A. D. 1187. In $.1109 current, the same ditht ended on Monday, 31st March, A. D. 1186. 


191, — 8. 1114, — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Kolhapur inscription 
of the Silahara Bhéja IT. : — 


(L. 13). —Sakanripa-kilad=arabhys varshéshu chaturddaésdtiara-datadbika-sabasrésho 
nivrittéshu varttamina-ParidhAvi-sathvatear-isniargeata-ASvija-daddha-pratipadi Sukravaré. 


In 8. 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was ParidhAvin, the firs 
iithi of the bright half of Aévina ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th 
September, A. D. 1192. [For another, regular date in the same inscription see above, No. 70.] 





9 Read Srimach-Chax°, 
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2, — §. 1857. — Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 426, No. 12. From an uapression supplied to 
wie by Dr. Fleet. Kolhapur inseription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana il. : — 








(L. 1), ~ Saka 1157 Manmatha-saivatsaré Srivana-bahula 30 Gurau. 


In S, 1157 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the loth 
tithi of the dark half of the amduia Sravana ended 9 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 
lith August, A. D. 1235, In 8, 1157 current, which was the year Jaya, Srivana was 
interealary, and the new-moon /ithi of the first Srivana ended 15h. 36 m. after mean sunrise 

{ Thursday, 27th Jaly, A. D. 1234. 


193, — 8, 1174, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 89; ante, Vol. ATX. p. 441. Munilli 
inscription of the Dévayiri-Yadava Krishna : — 


(L. 20). — Sa(és)ka-varsha 1174neya Viré[dhikritu]-samvatsarada Jéshia® bahuola 
va(ajmavise siryyagrahana Su(su)krava[rad-a jida. 

In S&S. 1174 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit, the 
new-moon fithi of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 2uth 
June, 4, D.1251. In 8.1174 expired the same ‘ithi ended 16 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, Sth June, A. D. 1252, On neither day was there a solar eclipse. 


194. — 8. 1175. — Jour. Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 44; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 442. Béhaté 
copper-plate inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 


(L. 51). — Patichasaptatyadhika-gatottara-sahasraké ‘Saka-varshé varttamané syasti srimad- 
Yadavanirayana-blujava(ba)lapraudhapratépachakravartii-sri-Kanharadéva-varshésha saptamé 
Pram6di-cainvatearé Chaitra-masé krishna-pakshé amavasyayimn Sémavard. 

In 8. 1175 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramfdin, the new- 
moon tithi of the aménta Chaitra ended 19h, 59 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 30th 
March, A. D. 1253, In 8. 1175 current the same tithi ended 11h, 7 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, 10th April, A. D. 1252. 


195. — 8. 1180. — Hultzech, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 108. Date of an inscription at 
the Ammaiapptévara temple at Padavédu : — 


“To-day, which is (the day of the nakshatra) Révatiand Monday, the seventh Iunar day 
of the former half of the month of Karkataka, which”! was current after the Saka year one 
thongand one hundred and eighty (Aad passed).’ 


In 8. 1180 expired the sun was in the sign Karkats from 11h. 5 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 27th June io 22 h, 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th July, A. D. 1258. During this 
tame there was one 7th tith of the bright half, which commenced 3h. 58m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, the Sth July, and ended 1 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. But 


on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta (No. 13) and Chitra (No. 14), not ix 
Révast (No. 27). 


196, — 8. 1261. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 63. Badami inscription of the time of Harihara I. of 
Vijsyanagara :-— 

(i. 1). — Seka-varnsha 126lneys Vikranta-satnvatsarada Chaitra-su(iu) 1 Gu (i. e, 
Guruvara). 

_In the year Vikrama, which by the southern luni-solar system was 8. 1262 (not 1261) 
expired, the firsh HA of the bright half of Chaitra ended 4h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 29th ¥ebreary, A. D. 1340. In 8. 1261 expired the same tithi commenced 1 h. 46 m., 
afser mean sunrise of Thuradsy, 11th March, A.D. 1339, and ended 3h. 41 m. after mean 
wunriae of the next day. — If the figure 1 for the “thi of the date were a mistake for 10, the 


% Read Jytshtha. # The name of the Jovian year has here been omitted through an oversight. 
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date would regularly correspond, for 8. 1262 expired, to Thursday, wth March, A.D. 1340, when 
the 10th uthi of the bright half ended 18 h. 34 m. after mean saurise. 


197. — 8, 1276. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 349; Mysore Inser. No. 181, p. 235; 
ante, Vol, XIL. p, 214, No. 92, Haribar copper-plate inscription of Bukkariya of Vijayanagara :— 
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(L. 19). —‘Sri-jayabhyudaya-nripa~Salivahana-saka 1276neya Vijaya-samvatsarada Migha- 
fudha(ddha) 15 Chandravara soméparéma(ga)-parvvagi vu(u)shnakaladalln. 


In 8, 1276 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya, the fali-moon 
Hthi of Mizha ended 5 bh. 53m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 8th February, A. U. 1954, 
In ‘S. 1276 expired the same tithi ended 22 bh. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 238th 
Jaouary, A. D. 1355. On neither day was there a lnnar eclipse. 


198. — 8, 1877. — Ante, Vol. ¥X. p. 391. Copper-plate inscription of Ganadtva of 
Kondavida (a contemporary of Kapila, the Gajapati king of Orissa) :— 

(L. 28). —- Saké saila-turamngam-igni-daéi-eamkhyat® Yuv-abdé subhé ... Bhidrapadé 
vidhér-graba-diné. 

In 5. 1377 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the fnli-moon 


tith’ of Bhidrapada ended on the 27th August, A.D. 1455. In‘S. 1377 current the same 
tithi ended on the 7th September, A. D. 1454. On neither day was there a Iuvar eclipse. 


199, —8. 1478. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Hulizsch. Chingleput 
copper-plate inscription of Sadaéiva of Vijayansgara :— 
(L. 120). — Kramid=vasn-hay-abdh-fmdu-ganité Saka-vatearé | 
Wala-samvatearé misi Margadirsha iti sruté | 
shiry-dparigé=mévisy4-titha(than) Marttashda-vasars | 
In 8. 1478 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala (Anala), the 
new-moon fithi of the amdnta Margaéirsha ended on, and occupied nearly the whole of, Tuesday, 
1st December, A, D. 1556, when there was no eclipse. But there was « solar eclipse, visible in 
Indie, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 2nd November, A. D, 1556, which waa the new- 
moon day of the amdata Karttika (or piirtiminia Margasirsha). 
200. — 8. 1497. —~ Hultzech, South Ind. Inser. Vol. L p. 74. Date of an inecripiion at 
Battnvachchéri near Vélir:— 


‘On Wednesday, the thirteenth lanar day of the dark half of the month of Makara, of 
the Yuva-sekoctsara, which was current after the Sake year 1497 (had pessed).’ 


In 8.1497 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the san was in 
Makara from 4h, 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th December, A, D. 1575, to 15 b, 51 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 27th January, A.D. 1576. During this time there was one 13th 
tithi of the dark half, which lasted from shortly after sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, 
A. D. 1575, to about the end of the same day. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LCS. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII. p. 384.) 
&. Articles which scare Spirits. 
Awona the articles which, because they cured diseases, were believed to be spirit-scarers, 
four of chief importance, fire, water, iron and urine, require special consideration. The rest 
may be taken in alphabetical order. 
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Fire :-—— The article which, perhaps more than any other, shows its pow. over spirits, by 
dvijiaz out the demun of senselessness and fainting, and by euring severe pains and acrte 
attacks dul selaures, is fre, the actual cautery, or application of the burning brand, the red-hot 
iui, urtue heated stone. Fire as a fiend-scarer seems to be the root of the worship of fire and 
ef (he worshin of the sun, the tire of the world. 


Tn almost ail their ceremonies the Hindus give a leading place to fire — either to the 
sacred: fire or tolemps. Fires are lit at the time of birth to frighten spirits; at the thread- 
wird the sacred fire is kindled, and ought to be always kept alive; a fire is carried before the 
‘wad beds, even when tae budy isto be buried; and the waving of lamps to seare spirits is 
a vif invucation in marriage ceremonies, in the worship of the gods, ard in acts of welcome.. 


The Prabhas of Bombay keepa lampburning nearthe face of a new-born child fora month, 
wr at jeast for ten days. Similarly, amoug the high-class Bombay Hindus, until a child is six 
murs oid, daily in the evening a lighted lamp is waved round its face, in order that it may 
ust be blighted by the evil eye Among the Beni-Isri’ils of Poona, after child-birth, a 
uinmiy burning brass lamp is placed near the child’s face? The Ramééis and the Telugu 
Niarks of Poona carry fire in front of a dead bedy, though they bury and apparently 
muxe no use of the fire The Poona Halalkhérs scoop a small hole in the grave in front of 
a dead body, and keep alighted lamp in the hole® The Bhéis of Ahmadnagar, who bury 
their dead, carry a fire-pot in front of the body,® and the Ahmadnagar Mhirs keep a lighted 
lamp burning night and day in a lying-in room for the first twelve days? The Kélis of 
Ahmadnager when they are much annoyed by rheumatic pains in the months of December and 
January, cure them by cautery andby burning turmeric. Among the Belgaum Kérvis, an early 
tribe, when a woman is taken in adultery, she is pnt out of caste and not allowed back, till 
three millet stalks have been burnt over her head and her tongue has been branded with hot 
gold.? The Patradavarus, or Dharwar dancing girls, heat a needle and touch a new-born babe 
on the head, shoulders, chest, palms and soles to keep off sickness.1* In Dharwar the Géndhaliy, 
in worshipping Bhavani, touch their bodies with lighted torches, and the Vaishnavas have their 
bodies branded with a red-hot copper, or with s gold seal bearing the diseus or shell of Vishnu. 
In the month of Kartik (November) high-class Hindns bang lamps in the open air. ¥n Kanara 
(1700) the girl who walked in front ef the hook-swinging car carried a pot of fire on her head.!2 
In Sonth Kanara women walk barefoot on red-hod coals to be cured of barrenness caused by 
Spirit possession. Among the Baiadarns, or Bakadarus, of North Kanara, if a woman has a 
paramour her husband puts her away, the paramour builds her a hut, and she goes to it: he 
sets the hut on fire, and she flies: after this burning ont is repeated in eight different villages, 
the womsn is pure.’* In Kanara, when a Brahman has committed such a sin or caste-offence, — 
a3 haying connection with a forbidden caste,—to purify him bnraing straw is held, and some- 
times fastened, on his body.1* The Karnatak Béidras keep a lamp berning in the booth daring 
marriage, * and the Tirga! Brahmans of the Karndtak burn a lamp im the lying-in reom for 
turee months after a birth.17 The Oriois of Chutii Nagpir keep a fire burning for fifteen 
days after ehild-birth’* The Oriois also barn marks on the forearm.” Among the 
Khonds a hot sickle covered with a wet cloth is a favourite cure2? In Sonthern India 
every man who goes ont at night carries a brand with him, Sometimes, even in broad day, 








7 At all Bindu stushirs or ceremonies 2saered fire is kindled. These sacred fires are known by different names. 
‘Thus the birth- fire is mangal, the Incky, and the death-fire is kracyfid, the fleeh-cater 


* Information given by Mr. P. B. Joshi 3 Bombiy Gazetteer, Vol, XVIIL p. 626. 
* Op. cid. Vol. XVLIL pp. 424, 382. ® Op. cit. Vol, XVII. p, 488. 

& Op, eff. Vol. XVHL p. 157, | ® Op. cit. Vol. KVIL p. 178, 

* franz, By. Geog, Boc, Vol. Lp. 29% 9 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. KXI. p. 172. 


™ Op. ch, Vol, XXII. p. 190, | 1 Tnformation from Mr. Tirmal Rao. 
@ Hasailbon’s New decownt, Val. I. yp. 272 and 276. 1% Bochanan’s Mysore, Vol. IIT. p, 23. 


|W Op, eff, Vol TIT. p, 107. 5 Op. cit. Vol. Tp. 306. 8 Dubois, Vol. L. p. 32%, 
% Fro MB, notes,  Dalton's Descriptive Ethaclogy of Bengal, p. 252, 


® Op, ctf. p. 251. ™ Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 59. 
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Hindas light lumps to kevp devil, of") The ceremuny of runulng turoagh fre is picationed 

ing Kiwis aveount of Malibars? Tue principal ebiect of Vedic worship is fre. or soins fie 

Anon the Hindus. in perfurming the erdiicha cereraony, a lamp is kept hybted tu drive aa. 

evis spirits: the lamp is called rukeheyhau, the destroyer of demous.* Accordiug to Ward, 

Hindus used tu walk over fire in honour of Siva.® In India viclent sickuesses are eared by 
pplyiug burning irun to the feet.*¢ 


Great fear of spirits seems to be the origin of the Persian worship of fire. Light and 
fire terrify all clatis evil27 So the Supreme addresses Zoroaster from the midst of a cirele 
of fire2® Fire aud water are the two pure elements, because they make pure by driving 
away cvil spizics2® The second most joyful land is where fire is placed.20) The Persiaus 
worshipped the sun as the mightiest light, being thus the greatest terror to evil spirits.” 
The Parsis ligt a fire for the dead. In January (sixteenth of Babman) the old Persians 
lighted great fires.53 


The Jews had a sacred fire or altar at Jerusalem.** Lamps were kept burning in 
Egyptian and Roman tombs.*5 In Central Ceylon visitors enter a louse between lamps, 
‘elited and set on each side of the threshold to keep evil spirits from eoming in.36 The 
Nintiras of the Maluy Peninsula put the mother near a fire to keep off spirits,*? and other tribes 
pass the new-born child over fire.58 


The Karens of Burma set a burning torch at each end of the back-bone, or other bone, kept 
as a inemoriul, aud walk round the bone in procession2? The Chinese let off crackers on the 
Chinese New-year’s Day to frighten evil spirits,*° aud crackers are often fired from Chinese beats 
todispel evil influencea! At their weddings the Chinese hold lighted torches before the bride, 
even at noon-day.“@ In August, on the foll-moon day, the Japanese hold a feast of lanterns, 
when they light the graves of the dead8 In Central Asia to spit on fire is asin, To blow out 
a light is a breach of manners among the Kirghis of Central Asia.“ In Turkistin, for eight 
days after a birth, a lamp is kept burning near the child to keep off the evileye. The Tartars 
pass the staffs of the dead between two fires.*® 


In Melanesia no one goes out at night for fear of spirits without a light, which ghosts 
fear.47 In Polynesia the only fire that is allowed at might is a light in the lying-in room.® 
When they have no liquor to offer the gods, the Samoan Islanders raise a bright fire at the 
evening meal, and call on the family gods to help, and on the gods of the sea to pass over 
the land, and take its diseases away with them.” The Philippine islanders bury the dead in 
the fields, and, for many days, keep fires burning in the dead man’s house, that he may not 
come to take those that are left alive.5? Actnal cautery is a common cure among the savage 
tribes of Polynesia: it is specially used to cure rheumatism. The Axstralians burn the 
skin with a lighted stick in grief for a chief or relation! Some wild Australian tribes 
believe in spirits or ghosts, and consider that fire keeps away spirits." The Australians burn 
large fires at the grave, sometimes for a month: the original reason is probably to scare the 


21 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 195. 23 Wilson's Mackenzte Coll. p. 351. 

23 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. IE. p. 228. % Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 191, 
25 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 20. % Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. VIL, p. 636. 
27 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 28. 2 Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 224, 

29 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 59. % Op. ct. p. 2 3 Op. cit. p. 44, 
#2 Ddbistan, Vol. I. p. 333. 3 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 112, 

% Maurice's Indian Anttquities, Vol. TL. p. 225. 33 Spencer’s Principles of Seoiclogy, Vol. I. p, 297, 
38 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 466. 37 Op. cit. Vol. IE. p. 381. 

3 On. cit. Vol. I. p. 430. % Fytche’s Burmah, Vol. I. p, 333. 

6° Gray’s China, Vol. I. p, 251. 41 Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 272. 

&3 Caren in Churchill, Vol. TV, p, 353, t8 St, John’s Wild Coast of Nipon, p. 220, 

ts Vambery’s Central Asian Sketches, p. 202. «5 Schnyler’s Turkestén, Vol. I. p. 140. 

a6 Tylor’a Primitive Culiure, Vol, IT. p, 464 &7 Jour, Anthrop, Inet. Vol. X. p. 284. 

&8 Karly History of Man, p. 282. &* Pritebard’s Polynesian Remains, p. 124 


% Carers in Churchill, Vol, IV. p. 494. St Earl's Papuans, p. 72. 2 Op. cit. p, 217, 
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criwies the hele? now is that it is out of Lindness to the dead, who feels cold.®3 The Austra- 
aus, wae believe that the evil spirit Cieaga prowls about at night, will not leave their fires.54 


Ix Aiadagaseur, at the beginning of the new year, small bundles of dry grass are 
sicred to the ends of bamboos, and then lighted and carried about the town.35 In 
Madugasear, on first leaving the house, the child is carried over a fire at the door.®6 Fire 
aoetors are famous im North Africa. The doctor generally keeps with hima ttle charcoal 
fre, bellows and irons. When a patient, thinking himself bewitched, comes to the doctor, 
Le mukzes the patient lie down, and draws aside the clothes from his back, and heating 
his rod of irun red-hot he draws it with a hissing sound acress the back and loins of the sick 
petzon in the uame of God.o? In Morocco fire is applied to the temples, the neck and the part 
behind the ears to cure eye-disease.** Im Basntoland fires are burnt round the crops to keep off 
spirits, and ifa child walks on @ grave the mother lighis a fire at its feet.®® When the Hottentot 
is away hunting, the wife kindlesa fire. She watches it and does nothingelse. If the fire goes 
out the husband has no luck. The Abyssinian Christians, according to Barbosa (1500-1514), 
bad a baptism of fire, marking themselves on the temples and forehead with fire.® 


The South American Indians carry brands at night to keep off demons.*? In Mexico, on 
the fifth of the unlucky days that come every fourth year, people made their children pass 
through fire.’ The King of Mexico was enthroned before the divine hearth. Among the 
Greenlanders an old woman followed the corpse with a firebrand, saying, “ there is nothing more 
to be got here.”’® 


Greek children were carried round fire. The Romans had a strong faith in the spirit- 
scaring power of fire. Nothing is so good in a pestilence as to kindle fires :°7 fire is the best cure 
for convalsions.“ In eclipses they threw fire-brands into the air to frighten the spirit which 
was eating the sun or the moon. They made their flocks and herds pass through fire, and the 
people leaped over fire.’? Roman mourners stepped across a fire. The unfading Vestal lamp 
was to keep off spirits”) So when a candle went out, the smell of its snuff caused untimely 
travail.7? The torch was the symbol both of marriage and of death.?7? Fire was placed at the 
door and touched by the newly married pair.” 


At Constantinople lamps continually burn round the sacred tomb of Eyib.”® In Sardinia 
in early spring the children leap through fires.* Formerly in Skandinavia sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day.” In Skandinavia, till a child is baptized the lamp must never go ont, 
lest the trolls should steal the child. A live coal is thrown after a woman who is going to be 
churched, to prevent her being bewitched, and a live coal is also thrown after a witch when she 
leaves a house, that her familiar may not stay behind.?? In Sweden it is believed that no one 
should take a child in his hands without first touching fire. The Russian bish op waves 
candles over his congregations in the form of a cross.80 The main duty of the Russian reader, 
the lowest rank of Russian clergy, is to hold a candle! In consecrating a Russian church each 
of the priests, deacons, and readers, and every member of the congregation holds a candle.82 In 


83 Jour, Anthrop, Inst. Vol. VII. p. 289. Bt Op. cit., boc. cit. 

8 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 816. 6 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 481. 

a Roblf's Morocco, p. 82. 58 Op. cit. p. 88. 

& Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. TI. p. 484. @ Hahn’s Tsunt Goam, p. 77. 61 Stanley’s Ed. p. 20, 
% Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT, p. 195. & Banoroft, Vol. III. p. 376, 

#% Jones’ Crowns, p. 534,  Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 27. 

% Gp, cit, Vol. I. p. 489.  Pliny’s Natural History, Vol. XXXVI. p. 27. 
® Op. cit., loc. ett. ® Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. $88, 

7 Ovid's Fasti, Vol, TV. p. 728, T Eur, Rat. Vol. 1. p. 25. 

1 Pliny's Natural History, Vol, VII. p. 7. 73 Smith’s Dict. of Ant., s. v., Faz. 

% Riley's Ovid's Fasti, Vol. IV. p. '792, n. 78 Jones’ Crowns, p. 424, 

 Lestie’s Barly Races of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 60. Tt Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,” p. 113. 

™ Pylor’s Primidive Cublure, Vol. IE. p. 195. _ 9 Henderson's Folk-Lore, p, 22. 


% Mire, Romanotf's Riter and Custome of the Grace-Russian Church, p. 425. 
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Russia, on the 2¢th of August (1700), horses were passed through fire? In Roman Catholic 
churches, at the time of baptism, a lighted candle is put into the child’s hand. Candles are 
lighted in the sick room, when the Roman Catholic priest gives the sick person the Sacrament.85 
In Germany a light is burnt in the lying-in room till the child is baptized.86 The Pope every 
year, when he blesses the world from the balcony of St. Peter’s at Rome, holds a lighted taper, 
and when a Cardinal curses the heretics, a bell tolls, and the Pope throws the taper among the 
people.” In Iceland fire is carried five times round the land to keep off evil spirits. 


In Ireiand, till L700, people and catile were passed through the Sun, or Beltine, Fires on 
Mayday and on Midsummer's Eve®® Higgins says that children were passed through fire 
(1827), and when a cattle-disease broke ont, a new fire was made and the cattle were passed 
through ig.9! Fire was worshipped in Ireland and Scotland in 1596 ;®? and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after baptism, the child was passed thrice across a fire.*8 On the leading Beltine, or Sun, 
days, that ison Marday and on Midsummer’s-day, fires were lighted and fire was carried round 
on poles to drive off disease and mischief™ In West Scotland a great fire was lighted over a 
suicide’s body.®® In Scotland (1790) farm servants used to go round the fields with torches 
to secure good crops.% A fairy, or changling, child was burnt on the embers and the real child 
was restored.5? Witches feared fire, and were burned to death to destroy the familiar as well 
as the witch. Wax-tapers were essential in conjarations or exorcisms.*%* The candles in Roman 
Catholic churches are consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed ; and that the 
object of lighting church candles is to drive away evil spirits appears from the following lines 
from Naogeorgus’ Popish Kingdom, £. 47 :— 

“ .... a wondrons foree and might 

Doth in these candles lie, which, if at any time they light, 

No thunder in the skies be heard nor any devils spide, 

Nor fearfal sprites that walke by night, 

Nor harts of frost nor haile.”10 
In England, candlesticks were held before Richard 11 Martin in his History of the Western 
Islands, p. 116, says :-—~“ In this island of Lewis there was an ancient custom to make a fiery 
circle about the houses, corn, and cattle, belonging to each particular family. A man carried 
fre in his right hand and went round. Fire was also carried around women b2fore they are 
charched and about children until they be christianed. They told me this fire rounc was an 
effectual means to preserve both the mother and the infant from the power of evil 
spirits who are ready at such times to do mischief, and who sometimes carry away the infants 
and return them meagre skeletons.”2 In 1845, m Inverness, a girl was hung over a fire 
to cure her of the sin of witchcraft.3 According to an old English belief, if a piece of the 
Candlemas (February 2nd) candle is kept till Christmas, the devil can do no harm im the 
house.* On the twelfth day after Christmas (in Herefordshire, 1791), English farmers used to 
go and light bonfires near wheat fields® In Warwickshire (1790), candles were carried round 
a field to prevent the growth of tares, darnel, and other noisome weeds. In the last centory 





fires were lighted in England to keep wheat crops from disease” On Firebrand Sunday, mn 
England, peasants used to go to their fields with lighted torches of straw to drive bad air from 

83 Early History of Man, p. 295. % Golden Manual, p. 721. 

Op. cit. p. 721.  Tylor’s Primitten. Culture, Vol. Ti. p. 185. 

S! Madras Almanac (1846), p. 629. % Tylor’s Primitice Culture, Vol. FH. p. 1%. 

* Leslie's Early Races of Scotland, Val. Ep. 135. s* Higgine’ Colic Dreide, p. 181. 

* Early History of Man, p. 256. ® Leslie's Barly Races of Scotland, Vol. J. p. 124. 

Op. cit., lec. cit. % Op. ct. Vol. L. p. 131. 

3 Mitchell's Highland Superstiiions, p. 24. 5 Op. cit. p. 185. 
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1 Jones’ Crowns, p. 196. 2 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 486. 

3 Op. cit. Vol. TTL p. 14 £ Chanbers” Book of Days, p. 714, © Op. cit. p- 56. 
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the earth. On St. Blaze’s Dar. in Englund, people used to burn great fires on hills. In 
England, on Midsummer Eve people passed through fire to be free from agues.10  Kven now, in 
the north of England, fire is not allowed to go out on Holloweven, Midsummer Eve, Christmas 
Eve and New Year's Eve. This custom used to be observed ‘for the prosperity of state and 
people, and to dispel every kind of evil.*= Candles are burnt in Roman Catholic churches 
with the object of scaring spirits.18 
(Yo be continued.) 
INDO-DANISH COINS. 

TT. M. RANGA CHARI AND T. DESIKA CHARI, 











No authentic information exists regarding the history of the Danish Mint at Tranquebar, 
but as far as can be gathered, the Danesin India struck there no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of coins in lead, copper, silver and gold. Jt does not appear that there was any mint 
in the other Danish Settlements in India, viz., at Porto Novo, Serampore, or Balasore. 


Ont of the three hundred varieties above mentioned only about eighty can now be obtained 
in India. Many of these were published by us in 1888,1 and the rest have been recently dealt 
with by Dr. E. Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore.2 Oneremarkable piece, however, 
has hitherto remained unpublished, and that is the lead Cas of Frederick III. (A. D. 
1648-70) :— 

Obv.— The crowned monogram of the king — F. 3. 

Rev. — The Royal escutcheon of Denmark. 


By far the oldest and the most difficulé to obtain of the Tranquebar issues are those in 
lead ; and when met with, they are so much oxidised, that it isscarcely possible to decipher the 
legend on them. Lead was coined into money only in the first three reigns, and the coinage 
commenced with Christian IV. in the year 1640 ; but the earliest lead coin bearing date, so far 
as we know, was of the year 1644, None of these lead issues bear on them the value of the 
coin, in this particular differing from the later copper coinage. The coins of Christian IV., 
indeed, have on them the legend Cas, but even then, the exact value is omitted. Unlike the 
copper issues also, the lead ones were of numerous varieties, not Jess than a dozen different 
kinds of coins being stated to have been struck in the reign of Frederick ITI. alone. Some of 
them afford a clue to the place of mintage, Tranquebar, by the presence on them of the letters 
D. B. or T.B., standing for Dansborg (the Fort at Tranquebar), or Tranquebar; and in the reign 
of Christian V. it appears to haye been usual to insert on the coins the initials of the mint 
offeer : thas, W. H. [van] K. [alnien]. 


It would be both a usefal and an interesting enquiry to ascertain how ié was that 2 metal so 
easily liable to decay as lead, came to be chosen as a medinm of cucreney during the infancy 
of the Inde-Danish Settlement. That in early days there was a acarcity of this metal is 
evident from. the records of ihe travellers who then visited India. The author of the Periplus 
mentions tin and lead among the imports of Baragasa* (Bharéch) on the Western Coast, and of 
Nelkunda‘ (conjectured by Col. Yule to have been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore). 
Bir Walter Elliott also refers to a passage in Pliny, where it is stated that “India has neither 
brass nor lead, receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearls.”> The only ancient 
Hindu kingtiom that is known to have possessed a lead currency was that of the Andhras, and 
Bir W. Elliott has suggested that the scarcity of lead in those days might afford some expla- 
nation for this peculiarity in the Andhra coimage.§ ) 


* Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 160. 9 Op. cit. Vol. L p. 52. ® Op. cit. Vol. 1 
"1 Henderson's Folk-lere,p.72, | 9 Op.cit.p. 301. 18 Tylon's Primitive Ouliwre, Vol. IL 196, 


* “'Luilp-Dimish Cine” : Modras Journal of Literetere and Science for the Seasion 1588-99. 
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Coming to later times, we niget with a lead curreney only with the advent of the several 
Kurcpeau powers in the East, Lie tude-Portuguese ave known tu have coined lead money; 
and the Enulish East DTudia Coma, in imitation of the Portuguese, obtained of Charlies IL. 
a charter authorizing the to evlu, uinvuy others, ‘budgrooks’ (Port. bdazarucco),’? lead cvins, 
which appear te have been issued by the Engiish Eust Iadia Company in the reign of 
Charles IL. and in those of the firss three Georges, for currency in the Settlement at Bombay.? 
Whether the scarcity of lead, felt in the early centuries of the Christian era, continued up to so 
late a period as the 16th and 17th centuries, isuut known; but itis not improbable that lead was 
still popular as a medinra of currency, and it was perhaps to suit this taste of their customers 
that the earliest Earopean Puwer in Tadia, the Portuguese, struck lead coins. The English 
and the Indo-Danish Companies appear to have copied the Indo-Portuguese in this respect. 

It is not known why this currency was subsequently abandoned, but it is remarkable 
that all the European powers began to give it up just about the same time. 

Copper coins appear to have been issued from the Indo-Danish Mint for the first time in 
the reign of Frederick IIL. the earliest copper cuin bearing date being of the year 1067 A. D. 

The late Lieut.-General Pearse sent us a drawing of a large tutenag coin which he 
believed to have been issued in the reign of Christian 1Y. (1588-1648) :— 


Oév. — The crowned cipher of the king (4 : 


a RG 
Rez. — Cc. A. S. 
1644, 
But we have not hitherto met with this, or any other tuteuag coins from the Danish Mint. 

As in the lead, so in the copper, coinage of Tranquebar, the exact value was not designated 
on the coins in the reigns of Frederick III. and Christian V., and the first attempt made 
at giving this was in the reign of Frederick IV. (1699-1730), who issued 10, 4 and 2 KAS picces. 
This system continued till 1845, the date of the final cessation of the Danish Power in India. 

None of the published lists, however, refer to, nor have we been able to obtain, X. 
KAS pieces of the reigns of Frederick V. (1740-1766), or of Christian VI. (1730-1746). But 
during the long reign of Christian VII. two typesof X. KAS were issued. The earlier variety 
had on its obverse the double linked monogram of the king ¥ and on its reverse the monogram 
of the Dansk Astatisk Compagut 1s with the date and value. The later variety had onits obverse 


the single crowned monogram and on the reverse the value and the date. 


Likewise there were two varieties of IV. KAS, both bearing on their obverse the mono- 
gram. (7 . On the reverse of the earlier variety were figured the monogram of the Company 


and the date and the value, but on that of the later variety the date and value alone appeared 
without the monogram. When this change took place, and whether it pointed to a total 
release of all their claims by the Danish Company in the East Indian Danish Settlements in 
favor of the Crown, are matters as to which it is not possible to obtain any exact information. 


From 1808 to 1814, the Fort and Town of Tranquebar were, owing to hostilities between 
the mother countries, taken possession of and retained by the Madras Army. During this 
period no coins at all were issued, the Danes having naturally saspended operations. Tran- 
quebar was restored to the Danish Power in 1814, 

Silver coins began to be struck in the reign of Christian V. (1670-1699), and the earliest 
known coins are thé five and two fanos of 1683. The silver currency thus started in janos, 
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7 Hiatory of the Coinage of the East India Company (Government Press, Madras), by Edgar Thurston, Esq., 


pp. 16 and 17. 
8 Ibid. pp. 19, 25, 26 and 33. 
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conformably to the then popular monetary system of India, was superseded in 1755, by the 
introduction of the one and two royaliner. The change was, however, only nominal, the value 
of the royalin continuing to be nearly equal to one-eighth of arupee. In 1816 a return was 
made to the old nomenclature fanos, which continued till 1818, from which year, the Danish 
Mint ceased to coin silver. 

So far as we know, there were no Indo-Danish gold fanams, and the only gold coin 
that appears to have been struck was the pagoda of Christian VII, :— 


Obv. ~ The crowned. monogram ofthe king la on a granulated surface. 

Rev, — An Indian idol. 

From the description given of it in the accompanying list of the Copenhagen Collection, 
it appears that the pagoda of Christian VII. must have resembled in appearance and size the 
earlier variety of the Star Pagoda (Pulivardhan) of the English East India Company. 

Another gold coin is mentioned in the Copenhagen Royai Coin Cabinet Catalogue :~— 


Obv,— The crowned monogram of the king (Ga ‘ 


Rev. —z, the Persian initial, of Haidar, so familiar to collectors of Mysore coms of the 
Mahammadan Usurpation period. 


This coin is of very great interest, as tending to shew that the Danish power in the 
East did homage to the Mysore Usurper, consistently with the unambitious policy of peace 
adopted by them in their dealings with the dominant Indian Powers. 


We now append a list of the Indo-Danish coins in the Royal Coin Cabinet, Denmark 
probably the largest known collection of these coins. The list was furnished in March 1884, c 
Mr.C. F, Herbert, Inspector of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen, to the late Lieut.-General 
Pearse, who kindly placed at our disposal his notes on Indo- Danish coins, inclnding the 
list. Both have been of material help in the preparation of this paper. 


Coins of the Danish Colony in Fast India (Tranquebar), 


(B. signifies the work Beskrivelss over danske Mynier og Medailler i den Kgl Samling. 

Kjébenhavn, 1791, in folio, in which many of the coins are engraved.) | 
Christian IV., 1588-1648. 
| Lead, 

Z. Obv. — The king’s crowned cipher, GF ; 

_ Bev. —T. BR. CAS, 1644 (Tranquebar cash), 
8. Ob0.— As No. 1. | 
a, Obie. — As No. 1. a 
. Ret tS (2B. Tb. XXV. No. 32), 

9 |” Brederiok IIL, 1648-1670. 


1. Ote, — The king’s crowned cipher: beneath CAS, 1667. 

2. Similar, but without year and of smaller size (B, Tab. XXI. 13). 
Al with the same obverse:'cmowned 8.0000 
8. Bw. -— A lien and nine hearts (arms of Cimbria). 
6 Ree — A werkin end BS. (arms of Btormorn). 
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G. Rev. — A nettle (arms of Holstein). 
7. Rev. — A crowned stock-fish and A (arms of Iceland). 
8 Hee. — A rose. 


9. Rev. — A cross: + 
10. Rer. — A cross and the letters J. C.: 9f€ 
11, Rev. — D. B. (perhaps Dansborg) and an indistinct indication of the year. 
Christian V., 1670-1699. 
Copper. 


tS 
wt 


ere ee 


I, Obv. — The king’s cipher set two-fold under a crown, between 8 —— 9 (1689). 

Rev, — Crowned D. O. C. between W.—H. and beneath v. K. (B. Tab. XXV. No. 18). 
Similar, from the year 1691. 

Obv. — The king’s crowned double cipher. 


Rev. — Crowned ! a c.8 (B. Tab. XXI. No. 19). 
8,4. Similar, from the years 1694 and 1697 (B. Tab. XXXV. 11, No. 15 and XLI. No, 3). 


Lead. 


cE 


§. Obv. — Crowned 16 /5 87. 


D. O. G. 
Rev. — Crowned W.K. 


6. Obv. — Crowned 8 S 9. 
Rev. — Crowned W. D.0.C. H. K. 
7. Obv, — Crowned (5. 
Rev. — Crowned D. O. C. 
& Obv. — (5 ; 
Rev. Wt. 
Frederick IV., 1699-1780. 


Silver. 
1. Double Fano. 


Obe. — Crowned 17 4 31. 
Rev. — The Norse Lion. 


12 
This coin was struck before the king’s ae 1780 was known in India. 
2. Fano (4 Rupee). | 
Obv. — Crowned 17 # 80. 
Rev. — The Norse Lion (B. Tab, XXTX. No, 7). 
Copper. 
8. Obv. — The king’s crowned double cipher. 
DOC 
Rev. — Crowned 10 
Kass. 
4, Obv. = As No. 3. 


DOC 
Rev. ae 4 Kas. 
&. Obdv. — As No. 3. 


DOC 
| Rev.— 2 Kas. 
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6. (Kas). 

Obr. — As No. 3. 

fier, — Crowned DOC. 

(Kas). _ 

Ober. — Crowned ¢.. 

Fev. — Crowned DOC. (B. Tab. XXIX. No. 17-19). 


a 


Christian VI., 1730-1748. 


Silver. 
I. Double Fano. 
Obv. — Crowned 17 (6° 31. 


Rev. — The Norse Lion (B. Tab. XIII. No. 3). 
2. Fano, of similar type and same year. 


Copper. 
3. 4 Kas. sal 


Obv, — Crowned C : 


Rev. — Crowned Bs (Dansk Asiatisk Compagnie). (B. Tas. XIV. No. 10.) 


4. 2Kas. Similar type but Be (B. Tab. XIV. No. 11). 


(Kas). Similar type but DX? (B. Tad. XIV. No. 12). 
(Kas). 

Otv. — Crowned 17 (6°81. 

ev. — The Norse Lion. 

(Kas). Similar from the year 1782, 

(Kas). 


Obu. — (Ge 


Rev. es 


(Kas). 
Obe. — C ‘ 


Rev. — B ( = Tranquebar). 


Frederick V., 1746-1766. 
Silver. 


> 


oS 


* 


1, 2 Royaliner (= Fanos). 
Obv. — Crowned $- 


Rev. — The value and beneuth, the crowned Danish escutch bet 
(B. Tab, XTX, No. 23). eon between 17-55 


27. Similar, 1756, 1762, 1764 (B. Tad. XIX. No. 24). 
--1765-1766 Bnd sine anno. 


16, A Kes. ia. Cspper. 

; a _ Oe - Crowned 7 

Ben. — Orownei 17 B eee, Tab. KIX. No. 18). 

nm 4 Ken. Bis ie fran thn yn If 68. CB. Tab. XTX. No. 18). 
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18. Kas. 
Obv. — As No. 16. 
Rev. — Crowned 17 [JY 61. 


Christian VII., 1766-1808. 
Gold. 


1. Pagoda. 
Oév. — Crowned & ‘ 


Rev. — Indian idol (weight 1 ducat). 
2. Pagoda, 

Obv. — Crowned G : 

Rev. — (,, the Persian H (Haidar ‘Ali). 

This coin is not known in the Danish Collections. The description is taken from 
Neuesie Minzkunde Abbildung und Beschreibung der jetst coursirenden Gold und 
silbermiinzen. Ister Band (Liepzig 1853) Taf. LIX, No, 1. 

Silver. 
8. 2 Royaliner. 

Obv. — Crowned (7. 

Rev. — The value over the Danish escnitcheon between 17 — 67. 

4-28. Similar from 1768, 1770, ’71, ’72, °73, °74, °75 (B. Tab. XIII. 5), 1776, '79, "80, "81, 

"83, '84, '86 (variant 17°), '87, °88, "89, ’92, ’94, "95, ‘96, °97, ’99 and 1807. 


29. Royalin. Similar type as No. 3 from the year 1767. 
30-55. Similar from 1768, ’69, 70 (B. Tab, XIIL 8), 1771, ’73, ’74, °75, ’76, °79, °80, BI, 


"83, ’84, 86, 1780, '87, '88, ‘29, 91, "92, 793, "94, °95, °96, '97, 99 and 1807. 


Copper. 
56. 10 Kas. 
Obz, — Crowned yZ- 


Reo. — 10 KAS 
A®° 1768. 
57, 58. Similar from 1770 and 1777 (B. Tad. XUIL. 9). 
59. 10 Kas. 
Obv. — As No. 56. 
x 
Rev. — Kas 
1786 
60,61. Similar from 1788-1790. 
62. 4 Eas. 
Obv. — Crowned /7 . 


Rev. — Crowned 17 BE ez. 


63-65. Similar from 1768, 1770 (3B. Zab. XIL. Wo. 13) and 1777. 
66. 4 Kas. 
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76, 2 Kas. 
Obv. — Crowned (Ga 5 


Rev, — Crowned 17 De 80 (B. Tab. XITL. 15). 


77. Similar with 17 is 70, 
78,79 Kas, 
Oéu. — Crowned (a ‘ 


Rev. — Crowned 17 is 77; and similar from 1780 (B. Pas, XIII. 16). 


Frederick VI., 1808-1839. 


Silver, 
1. 2 Fano. 
Obuv. — Crowned R : 
* 9 * Wi 
Rev. — FANO 
1816 


2. Similar from 1818. 
8,4. Fano. Similar type as No. 1, but the value iid from 1816 and 1818. 


Copper. 
5. 10 Kas, 
Obv. = As No. L 
*xX* 
Rev. — KAS 
1816 
6-8. Similar from 1822, 1838 and 1839. 
9. 4 Kaa. 
Oév. — As No. 1. 
*Iy * 
Rev. — Kas 
1815 . 
094, Seats from 1816, "17, ’20, ’22, °23, "24, "25, °30, "81, "82, 33 34, 37, 38, and °39, 
Ode, or As No. 1. 


6.’ Gimmiler frona BAAS, "48, “4, 44 and 745. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., EC. 
(Continued from p, 22.) 


(b) Water. 


N EXT to fire in power of driving away spirits comes water. Water drives off the spirit of 

thirst ; it refreshes the fainting ; it restores life to those in a swoon. On this power 
over diseases, — that is over evil spirits, -—- the claim of water as the great purifier seems 
to rest. The endless bathing.of the high class Hindu has its root in the necessity for 
scaring evil spirits, not in the desire for personal cleanliness. The throwing of water at great 
ceremonies, and the washing of the feet before entering a house, seem to be done with the object 
of driving off spirits.4 The worship of sacred rivers and poole has the same object.!5 
Among the Thina Vadvals, when a child is supposed to be affected by the evil eye, water and 
salt are waved round its face and thrown away. Among the Khonds, if a woman is possessed 
by the spirit of barrenness, she goes to where twostreams moet, and is sprinkled with water.!7 
So water is poured into the mouth of the dying Khond — originally it would seem to keep the 
spirit from coming back, now apparently to keep evil spirits from entering the dead body. 
A part of the belief that spirits fear water is that spirita cannot pass through water, 
This seems to be the original reason for the Brihman practice of sprinkling water round 
their dishes before eating; of the Maré¢h& practice of throwing the stone of life backwards 
into a pool of water, and of the more general practice of carrying the ashes into a river, 
or into the sea. So gods, whose festival is over, are borne into deep water and left there. 
So Hindus troubled with a disease make tiny ships, fill them with offerings, and set them 
to sea that the disease spirit may start in the boat, and may not return.!® The belief in 
holy water is wide-spread in india. The Jews have holy water in their temples, and 
among many classes water, which has been touched by the religious teacher, or in which 
the sdlaqrdm stone has been dipped, is believed to have special purifying powers. In 
Western India, no orthodox Brahman begins his meal, nntil he had thrice sipped water in which 
a édlagriém stone has been washed.” The Kanara Burads are visited by their Lingiyat 
priest on the Sravan (July-August) new moon, In each house the priest's feet are washed, and 
the water is drunk by the household, each of whom receivesa gift of cow-dung ashes. Among tie 
Kanara Satérkars, on the fourth day after a birth and on the third day after a death, the family ia 
cleansed by water brought from the family priest. The Kathkars, an early tribe in Kanara, 


™% Examples of throwing or seattoring water at great coremonica are given ix the text below. Three may, 
however, be recorded here from early tribes. At marriages the fathers among the Kurs of West Bengal wash the 
feet of the young couple (Dalton’s Descriptive Ethmelogy of Bengal, p. 254). The Gends sprinkle water before the 
bride and. bridegroom, and the bride and bridegroom blow water om each other (Hislop's Aboriginal Trikes of the 
Central Previnces, App. I. p. 5. In Boobay im launching = post when the raims ere over the Ratnagiri bontmen 
shout ‘Aligh * and dash handfals of water over each other (MS. notes}. 

@ In masy places of Hindu pilgrimage the holiest spot is a pool called RAma’a Pool. Western India has three 
famous Rima’s Pools 2f Nisik, at Sipara near Baesein, and af Gékarn im North Kanara. The pool is 
wherever found, sacred to Efms, and there ke bathed, Bat the basis of thn snezednens of the pool is not the fach — 
that it bas been honoured by Ame batking in it, but that ite water hed power to purify even Eims, who was 
haunted by the most dreaded of spirits — 2 dead Brihmam, the ginnt gaunt Rivaga, whom he had slain; The 
that Bama bathed to free himself from this huusiding spirit des not remath at Nisik or at Sépira It is freak in 
Gikarn. ‘Whourer bathes im the Glkarn pool will be freed from the sin, oven of Brflanen ‘murder, This instance 
shows the origin of the worship of welld common ever the world, nowhere more commen thas in India. it. alee 
shows that ain is possession by an evil epirit, and Chat « pilgrim ean he cleaned from sin =: peenunne seater 
drives out evil spirits. | | 

6 Fnformation from Mr. P. B. Jouki. * Masgherson' Khonds, p71. 

18 "Tylor’s Primitive Oullure, Vol. TE p. 127. 

w Thin tthe weber,  mopeteod be remove ieeness eallposkong Ss. The Sadikyit text whieh the Beflenns 
repest, while sipping the water, js significant of this belief. ja: Abflemrubysharanam, sersavylidhininishanom, 
Vishqupldiakens ttrchem jathoré ahtraytayyshom,"— thet in, “X dink: thin Vishyn’s feet wader, whieh checks 
wntisnely death and rémores distane-” ™ Boubay Gaselicer, Vel. XV..op. Mi, me 
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ure narified after a birth or a death by drinking water, which has been touched by a Havik 
Brikman2! In Dharwir the Swamis give their followers holy water before meals,and when. 
an jufant is bathed, the mother waves drops of water round its face, and says : — “ May you live 
long." A Kurubar, or Dharwar, shepherd in search of merit washes his teacher’s toes and with 
the water bathes his owneyes. The teacher says :—‘ You are sure to go to Siva’s heaven; all evil 
is scared out of you." In 1790, Moore* notices that the Musalmin Nawab of Savanir in the 
Bombay Karnitak never drank any water, except what came from the Ganges. The water was 
drunk by the Nawab, not from any motive of piety, but because of its medicinal properties, The 
Shilipur Paticbils sprinkle the child with water as soon as it is born.2* Among the Gujarat 
Vanis, when the bridegroom on horseback reaches the bride’s marriage porch, her mother comes 
out, waves a pot full of water round the boy’s head, and spills it over the horse's legs. At the 
birth of a Dekhan Raméét child, women-neighbours of any caste come and pour many pots of 
water in front of the door2” When the Bangdis, or shepherd blanket-weavers of Ahmadnagar, go 
to visit one of their gods they throw a handful of water at his feet, bow and withdraw.4 In 
Southern India holy water is sprinkled onthe mosrners’ heads, and mourners are made to drink 
holy water on the tenth day after a death.” Brahmans, at their morning bath, cast water on the 
ground to destroy the demons who war with the gods.56 Brahmans also offer farpan, — that is, 
tiey pour out water, —for their ancestors and for heavenly spirits.71 When the Khonds wish te 
consult a priest they dash water on him, — that is, they scare the evil spirits from his 
neighbourhood. The priest sneezes, and the good spirit comes into him and the Khonds 
listen. The Pareis hold that water purifies women at child-birth, heals sickness, and scares 
spirits? They believe that rain frightens sickness and death,** and they use holy 
water, oyer which prayers have been said.> The Pareis have pdrydb, or holy water, which, 
with prayers, removes all impurities** The bath in the early morning is binding on 
the Jew, because when he is asleep evil spirits have rested on him.27 When a Jew 
became unclean, by touching a dead body, he and his house were sprinkled with the water of 
separation. This was made with the ashes of a red heifer, cedar and scarlet.3* 


The Buddhists of Ceylon sprinkle holy water on the worshipper.” This holy water is pre- 
pared by four priests, who sit before dawn in the river Ganorus. On the first sign of dawn (light 
or fire which chases spirits) with a golden sword (spirits fear gold) they draw acircle (spirits fear 
a circle) in the water and fill the pitcher from the inside of the circle” The Burmese believe 
that spirits cannot cross ronning water, and stretch threads over brooks to help them to cross. 
The Burmese, while using the first bucket of bathing water, say Pali prayers with the object of 
guarding against sickness.4 At his crownicg the Burman king was sprinkled with holy water.* 
The Malays wash new-born infanta“ The Chinese Mandarin washes his hands before making 
offerings to the gods. AnChina, at the end of a feast, waiters go round with basins of hot water, 
and the guests wesh their hands and faces. Among the Musahnans of Turkistan, before prayers 
oben one eee een especially the seven openings, ¢. g., the oyes, ears, nostrils ana 

In Melanesia, charmed bones and leaves are steeped in water to drive out the eyxil 
spirit,’ Polynesian priests consider sea-water pure owing to its containing salt, and from 


nena LT LC nn 
™ Op, eit, Vol. XV. p. S47. - 93 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 50. 3 Ov, cit 
% Moore's Narratives, p. 248, * Bombay Gatetiver, Vol. XXIV. p. 125. $0 Fron ME soe 
a 8 Op. cié. Vol. XVIL. p. 98. 
» Dubois, aa 3 Colebrooke’s Miscellancous 
m Wasd's Fiew ofthe Hindus, Vol. TE p03. -—««™™ Spemoen’s Prime of Seclelogy, VEL wo tie 
% Week's Kherdsk Avesta, p, 82. ™ Yondidhd Forgerd, Vol. XXL : 
Mill's British Jove in Apencer’s Princ, of Sociology, App. p. 6. Numbers, XIX. 
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42 Op. cit, Vol, TL p. 490. ‘4 "Pylor's Primitiee Culture, Vol. II. p. 430. a5 os Chin - 
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it prepare a holy water to lighten pain and remove disease.4? The Papnuns of New 
Guinea, when they mean to be peaceful, sprinkle water over their heats? The New 
Zealuuders wash new-born infants.°o At Gaoinea (in 1562),5! ¢ cuptain of uegroes came up tu a 
British ship in a canoe, hollowed like a trongh to feed hogs in. He stwpped at some distance, 
and put water on his cheek, aud would not come near till tlie English Captain did the same. 


Holy water is used in Madagascar,§? and while building a royal house the chief post is 
sprinkled with holy water by the king. The Buras of Kast Africa, to clear the road, squirt 
water from their mouths over any one about to start on a journey.44 Among the Zulus, whien 
an epidemic breaks out, a doctor passes through the town with a bunch of boughs followed by « 
man with a large bowl of water, and sprinkles the water on the door of every house."® Nile 
water cures children of rickets.5*> Among the Nubians of Africa the best medicine is water, in 
which leaves of papu with texts from the Korin have been washed.? The Bongos of the 
White Nile sprinkle the sick with boiling water.’ Among the Matambe negroes the widow is 
ducked in a pond to scare the husband’s spirit and remove the risk in a second marriage.*® The 
Mongols, the Africans and the people of Guinea use holy water. 


In the elaborate Mexican baptism the early object to drive out evil spirits is hidden by 
much that is more modern: still, that the object is to drive evil ont of every limb is shewn by 
the detail of toaching the babe on the breast and crown, while the nurse says: —~ “Whoever 
thon art in this child, begone, leave it, put thyself apart.’’6! The Peruvians have a yearly 
sprinkling with water on the first day of the September moon.™ 


The Greeks used holy water mixed with salt. The pertrantecrion, or holy-water vessel, 
was generally placed at the entrance to the Greek temple. The Romans nsed ty poar 
out libations of water at the end of every feast. In some of the higher masonry degrees 
the candidate is purified by water, nominally to cleanse him from the taint of the lower 
condition.© In consecrating the throne, or altar-table, in a Russian church the wood is 
washed with holy water and wet with wine and then dried.@ In the Russian church xt 
baptism the priest blows on the brows, lips and breast of the child, and says three times: — 
‘* May every evil and unclean spirit that has concealed itself and taken its abode im his breast, 
depart.”67 The Russian priest consecrates water for baptism by passing his hand three times 
over it, making asign of the cross, blowing on it, and signing the surface with a feather dipped in 
holy oil.6? In Russia water is made holy by dipping the cross into it. The drops that fall from the 
wetted cross are sprinkled on the bell. The Russian Bishop, after he puts on his robe, has water 
poured over his hands.”° In giving the Sacrament, the Roman Catholic priest washes his hands.’! 
At the Roman Catholic lay baptism, when a priest cannot be found and the child is dying, the 
child may be baptized with common water.2 Holy water is sprinkled on the Roman Catholic 
bride and bridegroom.” In the Roman Catholic ritual the sick man drinks water in which 
the priest has washed his bands.4 In Brandenburg, peasants pour water at the door 
after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walking.® Jt is a common belief m Enrope that 
spirits cannot cross ranning water.’ In the South of Seotland, about the beginning of this 
century, all but the profane, before going to bed, set a tub or pail of water for the good apirit 
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to bathe in (originaliy to keep off evil spirits).7”7 For the seme reason the hands and feet of the 
dead were wasted’? The Irish made sheep swim on the first Sunday in August.” Well- 
worship was common in Scotland till comparatively recent times, The epileptic were carried. 
round the well three times, and pieces of rags from the sick were brought to the well.®° When 
their oxen, sheep, or horses were sick, the people of Orkney sprinkled them with water, called 
by them forespoken water. They also sprinkled their boats with forespoken waiter, when they 
did not prosper or succeed in their fishing.*! In England, in 1620, water from a smith’s forge 
was believed to cure ypleneticaffections, passion and madness.®2 Christian baptism in some parts 
of Earope is believed to drive out an evil spirit. So in Germany the peasants are in great 
fear that spirits will get into the child between birth and baptism,®? and so the Roman 
Catholic priest in baptizing the child orders Satan to begone, Holy water is used both by 
the Greek and the Roman Churches to drive out demons.®4 The following spell, enumerating 
the names of spirit-scaring articles, is from Herrick’s Hesperides, p, 304 :— 


Holy water come and bring, 
Cast in sali for seasoning, 
Set the brush for sprinkling, 
Sacred spittle bring ye hither, 
Meale and it now mix together, 
And a little oil to either, 
Give the tapers here their light, 
Ring the saini’s bells to affright 
Far from hence the devil sprite.’’®5 


In early England holy water was given to mend sick patients,** and was (A. D. 600) sprinkled 
over pagan fanes to make them Christian.’ In England, ifa child cries when he is being 
baptized, people say it is the voice of the evil spirit being scared out of the child.#8 In the 
north of England it is believed that a sickly child’s health is improved by baptism, and in 
Northumberland old people say of sickly infants: — “A child never thrives till heis christened.’’8 
In Wales, water was taken to fill the font from holy wells,®° and a well in Innes Maree, in West 
Scotland, cured lunatics.®2! Southring water was a great cure in England (1560) for people 
taken with the faery.22 A cure for rheumatism in the north of England is to tie the sick in a 
blanket and set the sufferer in a running stream. Throwing the patient into the sea was a 
great cure for madness in the Scotch Highlands.“ In the English form of baptism in use till 
1550 the following words occur ;— “I command the unclean spirit to nome out and depart.” ™ 
In Lancashire, in England, it is unlucky to let a cat die in the house: a dying cat is 
drowned. In Yorkshire, hot water is poured over the door steps as the bride and bride- 
groom drive away.” In Cornwall, the disordered in mind are seated on the brink of a pool 
filled with water from St, Nun’s Wel]: a sudden blowon the breast then knocks the patients into 
the water where they are left til] their fury fades. They are next taken to church, and masses aré 
said over them. Water stops all spells : soif youcan puta brook between yon and a fiend 
you are safe. §o “the running stream dissolved the spell.”1% 
(To he continued.) 


™ Soott'a Border Minstrels, p. 458 ™ Op. cit. p. 868. 79 Brand’s Popular Antiquiti 
; : . cit. p. 868. uities, Vol. IT. p, 87. 
% Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, pp. 160,162. Sootoh wells were tapestried with ee copunenkly Lae 
was that the disaase-epirit came in the rag, and was either driven out or im prisoned by the gnardian water spirit, 





% Brand's Populer Antiquities, Vol. Lp. 894 

8 Tylor's Prindtice Cullure, Vol. I. p. 116. 

% Brand's Popular dniiquitios, Vol. TE. np. §8, 59. 
© Leslie's Barby Races of Scoitond, Vol. I. p. 224 
* Mitchell's Highland Syperstitions, p. 24. 

8 Op, oit,'p. 161, oe ye * 

% Spencer's Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 960, 

# Op, ct. p, 201. 

© Note 20 te Lays of the Last Minsire, 


%3 Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 461. 
$4 Op, cit. Vol. IT. p. 441. 
% Op. cit. Vol. IIL. p. 140, 
% Henderson’s Polk-Lore, p. 16, 88 Op, cié, p. 15, 
1 Op, cit. p, 8, #2 Henderson’s Fotk-Lere, p. 141. 
 Mitchell’s Highland Superstitions, p. 19. 

© Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 111. 

% Op, cit. p. 142. : 
18 Scott's Lays of the Last Minstrel, Vol. ITE. -p. 13. 
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(Translated from the French 4y Dre Jaiues Muricn.) 
{Continued from Pol. XELIT, po urs 

Bor the chief publication of these last vears, on the Atharra-Ve 7a is its ae rica worst, ¢ 
Kaubika-stitra, edited by Prof. Bloomffeld! Long waited for with inmyrationne, atamnie ited 
at its full value before it appeared, thanks to what Profs. Weber and iioomiesi a aid Ex teva 
or pernuitted others to extruct from it, it has not belied the expectations which were firnet ot 
it. The editor has surrounded himself with all the mauusvript sources known, and has uo 
them all to good advantage. He hax published all that remaius, ull at least that is yet ieyinte 
in the valuable comment of Darila, ‘first made known by Prof. Weber, und has given copivus 
extracts from the gloss of Kesava, another commentator. In a learned preface, he has carefully 
distinguished the different layers of his text, and has laid bare the old foundation of curious 
practices, which is as it were the kernel. The history of the Atharva-Veda, after these investi- 
gations, appears with an outline, which, if nut quite new, is drawn with more firmness than 
in the past. It is a modern Veda, in the sense that it is only at a comparatively late time that 
it was pat to use as another Veda, that it was furnished with all that a Veda should have; but 
as to its substance, it is an ancient, a very ancient text, which for other rites than the great 
sacrifices was not less celebrated nor held less sacred. As to the aid which Prof. Bloomiieid's 
publication gives tothe interpretation of these old texts, it would be hard to exaggerate its 
value. To make this clear to our minds we need only compare a translation in which this 
help coaid be employed, with another where it was wanting; for instance, the seventh bock of 
M. Henry with his thirteenth. In this respect it is hardly likely that we need lcok for so much 
from the Commentary of Siyana, which Mr. Shankar Pandit is preparing to publish. To the 
Atharva-Veda there have gradually been attached those Upanishads, which we may call floating. 
those which are not bound up witha body of Vedic writings still preserved, and whose number 
has gone on increasing.2 Among those which belong to this class and which must be accepted 
as ancient, is the Kujha Upanished, a curious Hindu speculation on the problem of life and 
death, which Prof. Whitney has translated afresh. Colonel Jacob, who has devoted himself 
enthusiastically to the study of this class of philosophic literature, has published a general 
concordance, in which every word and every phrase, however unimportant, is registered, with a 
complete enumeration of all the passages.“ This storehouse, which embraces texts of all ages, 
and omits none of any value, includes also the Bhagavadgiid, which Col. Jacub was well advised 
to admit. The number of texts extracted is 67, or by another mode of reckoning only 56, 
and musé have involved an immense amount of laboar, since the author has not only collected 
from. the printed material, but has corrected it by the manuscripts, and has very often been 
obliged to make a critical text anew, the first editions, notably those in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
bemg often very fauliy.© This Kosa of Col, Jacob will henceforward beindispensable as a work- 
ing tool to all sindents of Hindu philosophy. We also owe to Col. Jacob excellent editions 
of the Mahdndrdyana Upanishad, and eleven other Upanishads of the Atharea Veda, with 





1 Maurice Bloomfield, The Kaufika-Stira of the Atherva-Veda, with Bairacis from the Commentaries of Dérila 
and Kesava ; forming the XIVth volume of the Journ. Americ. Orient. Soc. New Haven, 1990. 

* This process of attachment haa been carried on still further, to those Upanishads which are actnally « 
part of other Vedas, and which are handed down besides in an Atharva recension. 

3 Ww. D. Whitney, Translation of the Katha Upantshad in the Transactions of the Americ. Philolezical 

* Colonel G. A. Jacob, Upanishadvikyaktiah. A Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgttd, 
Bombay, 1891, pp. 1,088, large octavo. 

5 Hore I may mention the new editions of the chief Upanishads with « rich apparatus of commentary, which 
form part of the Anandaéramsa Series, in course of publication at Poona. They are both correct and moderate, in 
price, and there have appeared up till now, the fia, Kona, Kéthaka Praine, Musdaka, Mindukya (with the K4rikis 
of Gaujapida), Aitareya, Taltiirfys, Chdndegya, Brihaddranyake and Svetatvatara Upanishads. 
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CULM vs, de ae tua! Of Narayana, wher it was available, introductions and notes, 
et ee eee a power and knowledge,6 To mention only one example, 
be has givens aew ani vadd reason for believing that Sankara did not write a commentary 
on + ans Suva andsdéwd, om that the commentary on that Upanishad which goes 
wuder lus tans, is mut by him, a fact which, for me at least, has always seemed evident. 
Tivae tent ucla te the period of the fall developement of the sectarian forms of Hindu 
religion, wa'vh du: wot imply that they are modern, but distinguishes them sharply from their 
ee Poo.stypes, When we reach them we have lefi the Veda far behind, and have perhaps 
€ven paretl buyuud be period in which the various Systems of Hindu philosophy took the 
whape which tuey have retained down to our own days, 


When didi the Hizdug succeed in unravelling the confused speculations ‘of the ancient 
Upanisiads, and the often contradictory Prescriptions of their books on ritual — prescriptions 
which further are often inadequate for want of being pnt in a general way; when did they 
reduce them to a body of doctrine clearly defined and methodically arranged P Up till now 
this guestion has uot been anawered even approximately, We do not know, further, 
when this task of working out the philosophies reached a definite point, nor in what order it 
took plave for the various daréanas, or systems, Apart from the sdiras of the Nyiya and the 
Vaiseshika, for which, as far as I know, this honour has never been claimed, the priority in 
point of time has been asserted in turns for the Mimathsa, the Vedinta, the Sankhya and the 
Yoga, with arguments which are equally subjective, equally specious and equally weak 
according to the point of view in which we stand. Perhaps the latter question is one, 
which it would be better not to ask. It is clear that the Philosophical doctrines have taken a 
long time to reach completion and refinement, and that the result wag accomplished at the 
same period in the different schools, It seems that this wag the same with the texts. They 
all argue against one another; they all shew signs of archaism, side by side with marks of 
later age and as indications of successive strata which had not entirely disappeared when they 
were finally recast. In the Sdnkhyasdiras, for example, this fact is manifest, Lastly, it hag 
not yet been shewn that influences coming from without had not, for some of them at least, 
aided in this latter result, and on this side, Perhaps future researches will give us some points 
of chronology to siart from. Of all these systems the Vedanta restg most directly on the. 
Upanishads. Even in its form it comes before us as a discussion, & mimdrisd Gits other name. 
is uttard mimdrasd) of Vedic passages, with the intention of eliciting from them one doctrine, 
The fondamental siltras attributed to Badardyana, whom tradition identifies with the 
legendary Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, and the author of the Mahk¢ bhérata and 
the Purdnesz, have appeared in & new edition (that in the Brbliotheca Indica has not been 
procarabie for a long while) with the commentary of Sankara, and is in course of publication in 
Poona in the Anandagrams Series.? Professor Thibaut, Principal of the Benares College, has 
published the first volume of an English translation,® which is no mere useless repetition of the 
work done already by Prof. Deussen, of which ] had occasion to speak in the preceding 
Report, Withon being’ so scrupulonsly literal ag Prof. Deussen’g version, it keeps very | 
closely to the text, and though like Prof. Deussen, the translator follows the interpretation of 
Sankara (which is translated ag well as the original sitra) he hag been careful, in 9 long and 
Very noteworthy introduction, to shew impartiality to explanations Which do not agree with 
Sankara’s. It is well known that Sankara’s doctrine, which finally obtained supremacy in the 
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*The Mahéniréyane Upaniehed of the Atharua Veda, with the tka of Nard ans, — 
Atharvana Upanishads, with Dipikis. Edited with Notes, Bombay, rig These aigve bir inane Parts 
Kitqnirutes, Vésudece, Goptchardana, Nertyana dimabodha, Géruig Makt, Varadattpantya, Aérama, and Bhonn 

" The Brakmasitras with the Bhashya of Srtmat Bankardchteye and its Commentary by Srimat dnavdajhina, 
Edited by Pangit Narayana clevris arr - ; 

* George Thibaut, The Fe tras with t Commentary of Bankarichtry translated , 
1800, forming the EXXIV th. volume of the Sacred Books of the East. The itt saee 
IL. 3, wboxt the half of the whole work. | 

* Tome XIX, p, 159, 
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school, maintains the view of a therouch-cving idealism, of an imperscuel absolnte being, and 
of no reality besides that. Br means of vainstaking analyses, Prof. Thibaat shews that it is 
not wholly either thas of the 17 roanishads, nov that of the satras, but that it in the most Jogical 
resultant of both, that on this ground i it has obtained supremacy in the schocls, but that the 
other interpretation, that which uphoids a modified idealism and whivh is summed up in the 
commentary of Rimannja, the so-called Sridhdshya, reatz ona tradition which is mot less 
ancient or venerable; that is goes hack to the ald eriiti, now lost, of Bodhivans, and that in 
many places it seems to give more faitaiazily the meaning of the sdirvas; that the two doctrines, 
defended in either of the commentaries, are fuund in their; yertcs and in eonfictevenin the sitres 
themselves; that if the one haa got the upper hand among the Panthis, the other has always 
found vent in religious belief, whizh cannot quite dispeuse with personality in man, nor the 
personality of the absolate. As to the text of the Sriéhdshya, which is being published simal- 
taneously in two places in India, it makes very slow progress; in the Fandirc it has got as far as 
IL 1; and in the Bibliotheca Indica, ia which only three parts have appeured, it is only at 
I. 2. a Of another commentary on the same sdiras, the Anubhachya of Vallabhichirva, which 
also began in the Bidélistheca Indica, I have received no instalments since my isst Leport. 
Riminuja dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. Agito the date cf Sankara, which haa 
always been in dispute, see a remarkable urticle by Mr. Pathak, who proves nearly conclusively 


that the great Vedintin lived at the end of the eighth century (Journ. Ruy. As. Soc. Bombay, 
XVII. 1891, p. 88). 


To make up for this, Mr. Johnson has completed his edition in the Pandit (with an 
English translation) of the summary of Vedantic doctrine, also by Ramannuja, the Vedénte 
Tattvasira ; and, in the same Magazine, Mr. Arthur Venis has finiahed his edition and trans- 
lation of the Vedéntasiddhinta-mukiévali.* This latter treatise, whose aushor, Prakiéinanda, 
Mr. Venis assigna with great probability to the end of the sixteenth century, is like 
the former, a defence of the fondaniental teaching of the YVeddnia, but even more 
condensed and essentially polemical in tone. Against the Vattvazdra of Rimannja he 
vindicates the absolute idealism of Sankara, Writings like these should never be pnb- 
lished, except, as here, accompanied by # translation, and a translation, I will add, can- 
not properly be made except in Indias, and with the advice and help of a Sastrin who is 
a professed student of the system. A knowledge of Saiskrit, and even of Hindu philosophy 
such as can be acquired here, are not enough: one mnst have lived from infancy in that 
atmosphere to be able to breath it freely. If any one doubts this, the experiment is easy to 
make. Let him translate two or three pages at the beginning of Prakaidnanda’s treatise, 
and then compare the resulie; it is astonishing to find the number of things which one thinks 
one has understood and which have nevertheless escaped sitection or been wrongly 
understood. Up to 2 certain point s commentary can take the place of tradition. One 
may succeed in grasping the full meaning, but st the expense of what an amount of 
labour. A special aptitude is needed to read through, with such assistance only, books like 
SLE ar esate fv terete ee one Nn nS ened WEDD aN SIS Oe CREE Oy OTR eee cS NR 


% The legendary biography of Sankara, the Sankaradigvijaya of MAdhavs, which must uot be confased with the 
spurious: work of Ansndagiri, having the same title and published in the Bitiiothecs Indica, kas been edited 
at Poona, in the Ananditrams Series by Paydit Bébaji Warayan Fadske; Sri Sankeradigvijaysh by Srtmat 
Vidydranya, with the Commentary of Dhanepatiséri and Extracts from the Commentary of Achchutarfiva Modeka 
Poous, 1801. This poem affects the style of 2 Mah4ideya, In the calopbon the author ia called Midhava, gives him- 
| self the title of Narakilidisa (1, 9), and invokes, os hie guru Vidylitirths, whe is identified with the supreme soul. 

ee ee ancording to one of the 
commentators, must have been the work of Anandagiri, the pupil of a pupil of The title and commentary 
identify thia Midhava with Vidyicanya Midhavichizya, the well-known commentator of the fourteenth centery. 
But this identification is very uncertain, aed for the time being the dibe of thie. Médhasaiavi mast remdin 

18 firfbhishye, with the Brutoprakisiké of Suderioua, edited by Rima Mitra Phsirin. Pogiit, mew watt. 
WH.-XV. (1985-1903). 


uae cle Ca 
33 Pondét, [X.-X1L. (1907-1890); and XI, XII. (1888-1800) 
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Myo watuared. frye, the great polemical and essentially sceptical treatise by ‘Srilarsha, 
Too fs ust Giished in the Pard/:,44 ur even shorter works such as the Naishkarmyasiddhi of 
Mure ssintay vie ts supposed to be a papil of Sankara, and who plays an important part in the 
Tote as wl tau Pauiluwera of tue master, the Dasanimins. The latter treatise, which as is 
Noiivute tut ts tith, “the triumph of renouncement of action,” that is, ritual acts, defends 
y. that suvwiedge alone cum lead to final salvation, has been edited by Col. Jacob, 


He fi, w tty 


fee Thy 
Wil lt gvinment of Jilinettamea and critical notes in which the quotations are carefully 
wersoaid © oe eliter has discovered a singular inadvertence on the part of a follower of 
Maneatis, Wie waged such cunstant war with the Mimimsa school, viz., the attribution of the 
Volractevs te daimini. The fact that the two Mimdihsds, the purvd and the utterd, are 


Kite vinvidered as fuming one whole, is far from justifying or even explaining this slip- 
An fiiion uf tue same treatise with the same commentary is also on the point of being 
corit ited in the DBenuares Sanskrit Series!® The <Advatiabrahmasiddhi of the Kasmiri, 
sad niu Lath who belongs to the same school of the Vedanta, isin course of publication 
uthesd Indica, but has not got beyond three parts? But the translation of a more 
Pupils uxpveitivu of the Veddata, by another, or it may be the same, Saddnanda, the Veddnta- 
ein wich was published by Col. Jacob for the first time in 1861, has reached its third edition.J® 
Hy iuiuternmitted researches have enabled the translator to identify all but two or three of 
toe yuotations scattered through the treatise. Even when these manuals are independent works, 
ime the Veddutaadra, they have the general characteristics of the commentaries, bristling like 
then. with technical terms and are distinguished only by a uniform conciseness, while in the 
commentaries curtness alternates with extreme prolixity. The Paiichapédikdviverana is a 
comraentary at the third remove, “the explanation of the Pattchapddiké,” ofa section of the 
Bhdmat. of Vachaspatimiéra, which is itself a gloss on the commentary of Sankara on the 
Veddviasttras.’® The date of the author, Prakaéatman, or Prakasinubhava, is uncertain, but he 
is priur to Midbavacharya (fourteenth century). His treatise, which enjoys a great reputation 
among the Vedantins, has just been brought out in a new collection appearing in Benares under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Venis, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, and is the second publica- 
tion in point of time, although it is numbered five in the series. The first number (No. 1.) is 
another Vedantic treatise of much more modern date, the Siddhdntalesasathgraha of Appaya- 
dikshita, a prolific writer and ardent Saiya, which, however, did not prevent him from writing 
besides other Vedantiec treatises, this defence of the advaiita doctrine, so little favoured by his 
co-religi.nists.20 He was born in the neighborhood of Conjevaram, where his descendants are 
still living, and composed during the last thirty years of the sixteenth and the first thirty years 
of the seventeenth century, 1U4 works on nearly all branches of knowledge, poetics, rhetoric, the 
doctrines of Saivism, Mimérméa and Vedanta, as to several of which the late Dr. Burnell wrongly 
challenged his authorship as incompatible with his Saiva belief. Handbooks of his, such as 
the Kuvaleydnenda, the Vrittivdrttika, the Siddhdntaleda, are still celebrated ; bat they seem to 
have been more quoted than read. Thus, the end of his short treatise on rhetoric, the Vritti- 


uh With the commentary of Sankara Mitra, by the Inte Mohan Lal Acharya, Pandit VI.-XIIE. (1884.1 
* \ a : " s “ ate : : 891). 
4 The Natshharmyanddhi of Surewarichérya with the Chandriké of Ji ; i 
a of Jiinetlama. Edited with Notes and Inder, 
ee Hoishkarmycsidihi, a Treatise on Velinta by Sureicerichérya, with the 
Commentary Chandrika by Jiiinotiama Misra, adited and Parts L.-T. 
Jaceh’s edition there ia to be found a list of i keene Geredvare, Hii glam e. the Mage 
Uparishad bave been published in the Anandiérams Sanskrit Series of Poona. 
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% Colonel Jacob, 4 Manual of Hinds som, the Fe : ‘ : 
my bere ieeray Pantheism, ediniustra, translated with coptous Annotations, London, 
Rémséiatrin Bhigsvatichirya, The Peichapidikiviveranna of PrakiSéiman with Eetrocis Fativa. 
pun ond Pbdenprektiibt, Bonares, 1802, forming Number V. of the Visianagram fase 
Gangidhars, Ststrin Minevalll, The Sicdhduicless ef Appayadtishite with Extracte from 
the Birt Evishuilakbére of Achydalpishaiinendatisths, Henares, 1996, No. E. of the Visianagram Senskrit Beries. 
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wértiika, has been lost He waz, 1 iz raid, the first of the eight pandits who were the diggajas, 
“ the elephants of the cardinal pcints.”” of the court of Vijayanagara, and seems to bave been 
one of the most perfect specimens of those prodigies of the icarning of the decadence, who went 
on ceaselessly re-casting the work of their predecessors, withoutuddingan atom of theirown. The 
literary profession has become hereditary in the family, and to the data given ahoat him in the 
Sanskrit preface to the Siddhdnataiesz we may add that his grand-nephew Niakainthadikshita, 
speaks of his great-uncle at the eal of his Anyd, adrsugsta: 2 | Kdoyamdld, 160). 


The works just mentioned hewng strictly to the Vedanta, The Jicanmukiirirka” of 
Vidyaranva, i.¢, of Madaavichdrsa, in which the great commentator lavs down the theory 
of “ deliverance during this lize," ts mure celectic. Final deliverance takes places only after 
death; but lke all the Hina «sstents, the Vedanta admits that the wise man may attain 
to a state which is equivalent to it dering life. Bur it shews only by what means the wise man 
may arrive at it, and does not desrile it. Ty gain materials for sach a desvription, Madbava 
has had recourse to works which, strictly speaking, do uct belong to the Vedanta, not only 
to the Bhagavedgiid and the Bhiista-ata Purdaa, but to the Yoyardsishtha, and has berrowed 
from the Yoya his hyprutie practices aud Lia theory of ecstasy. In spite of these borrow- 
ings and the directions how one must attain to this state, the treatise deals rather with the 
mumukehn than the muita, with the aspirant rather than with him who has already entered 
into this condition. What Prof. Lanman® and M. Oltramare*4 have written is rather on 
Hindu philosophy in general, than speciaily on the Veddata, the first on the beginnings of 
Hindu pantheism, and the second on Hindoo pessimism. Professor Weber has given an 
analysis of two short compositions, the Ashidvakray'ti aud the Bheddbhedavdda of Vambidisa, of 
which the former is the more ancient, but waich scem both to belong to the Vedanta of the 
Purdras® Professor Windisch, ogain, has collected from the literature and the traditions of 
the people the opinions held hy the Hindus as to the seat of the soul,* which they placed, like 
many other peoples, not in the head bat the breast, and has written a capital essay on @ 
problem of physiology which has been much debated in the schools, and has left permanent 
traces; ‘‘the purusha, which is seated in the heart” of the Upanishads has never disappeared 
from philosophy. 


The -Mim4msi was to the ritus] portion of the Veda what the Veddénia was to its 
speculative side; it reduced it to a system intended to supply a solution of all dubious 
eases, by applying a kind of casuistry, To do this it had to work ont into a 
system several doctrines which had only at first a very remote connexion with the ritual; 
the theory of knowledge and dialectic, questions vf authority, and customary and social lew, 
the reward of actionsand the end of man, up to questions of pure metaphysics which th. 
general tendency of the system is rather to exclude. ‘he issne of the fundamental text, the 
Satras of Jaimini in the Bibliethera Indica, has made no advance since my last Report.” 
The text and index are complete, but the title of the second part, and a few words, at leas: 
by way of introduction on the method of forming the text and the manuscripts used by the 
editor, Pandit MaheSchandra Nyayaratna, are still wanting. These sutras are supplemented by 
the four books of the Saasarsha or Swikarshana Kinds, which Sabara Svamin does not appea: 
to have commented, and. which is began in the Pandit with a commentary called BAd{tadfpika. 
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21 All that remains, the tw first chapters, has Leen edited in the Paacit, AIX, (1990), and in the Kdvy1m414 (1993). 

33 Vasudeva, Sastrigarman, Srimad Vidyéranyakrito Jianmuktivirekak, Poona, 1889, in the Anandidrama 
Sanskrit Series, : 

2° Charles Rockwell Lanman, The Beyinnings of Hindu Pantheism: an Address delivered at the twenty-second 
Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association, Cambridge, Mass, T. 8. A. 1990, 

% Paul Oltramare, Le Pessimieme hindou, Gendve, 1892 (from the Btreunies chrétiennes). 

35 Albrecht Weber, Cuber zwei Veddnia-texte. Aitewngeberichie of the Academy of Berlin, Nov. 1€89. 

* E. Windisch, Ceber den Sitz der denkenden Seele, besonders bei den Indern and Griechan wad gine Etymologte von 
Gr, xpanidet. Berichte of the Royal Saxon Academy, Leipzig, 189). : 

7 Pandits Mahefachandra Nydyaratna, The HMimishi4 Dariana, with the Commentary of Bevara dmin, Part 
I.-XIX. Caloutta, 1870-1887. 
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The Tautravdartiika of the celebrated Kumirila Bhatta (a commentary on the commentary of 
Sabara Svamin on the stifras, nominaily at least, but more original and important than one might 
suspe't from its subordinate position), edited in the Benares Sanskrit Series, has advaneed by five 
new parts," and goes as far as III. 4 (the siiras are in twelve books). The NSdstradipikd, an 
exposition of the system based on the Tariravdrtitka, by Partbasarathi Misra of Mithila, has 
meanwhile been finished in the Pandit. Lastly, a short treatise by Vachaspati Misra, who 
wrote ‘on uearly all the darganas (at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century). the Zattvadiudu based also on the teaching of Kumiarila, has been edited in the same 
magazine, 


For the dualistic doctrine of the Sankhya we meet the name of one scholar only, but he has 
presented us with three works of very great merit. Professor Garbe, who has put to wonderfully 
goud use the short visit he paid to India for the purpose of studying the traditional literature of 
this schocl thoroughly, has given in the Bibliotheca Indica an excellent edition of the Sdinkhyastitra- 
eritéi of Aniruddha, the oldest commentator of the siéirus who has reached us, though he is no 
vider than the fifteenth century.*t He has subjoined extracts from the Séikhyaurittisdra of 
Vedintin Mahadeva, which he supposes to have been written about 1600, A. D., but which must 
be later by several decades, since we possess another work of this same Mahadeva dated 1693.33 
Till now we had only the meagre extracts given from these commentaries by Ballantyne in the 
reprint of his work on the Sankhya (London, Triibner, 1885). Professor Garbe has also trans- 
Inted into German the commentary of Vijianabhikshu (well known from the edition of Dr. F, E. 
Hall}, the Sdakhyapravachanabhdshya,* which belongs to the sixteenth century, and with all 
its great merits often errs by trying to reconcile the Sinkhya with the Vedinta. This transla- 
tion is in every point of view remarkable; it is made from a better text than Hall’s, and all 
the technical terminology of the Sankhya has been subjected to laborious and careful examina- 
tion, from which it has issued in great measure in a new light. Not less remarkable, and 
perhaps more interesting for the majority of readers, is Prof. Garbe’s third publication, the 
German trauslation of the Sdnkhyatativa-kaumudi of that same Vachaspati Miéra, whom we 
have seen above expounding the doctrines of the Vedanta and the MimaAms4.%4 Professor 
Garbe's translation, as before, is distinguished by the scrupulous care he has employed to grasp and 
render the whole bearing and the precise meaning of the technical terms, and in this respect it 
would seem his work has reached finality. As to Vachaspati’s work, Prof. Garbe pronounces 
it to be the best in the whole range of Sankhya literature, a judgment in which I concur with 
confidence, if I may be permitted, perhaps, to make an exception in favour of the text on which 
this Kaumudi is a commentary, the ancient Sénkhyakériké of ftévarakrishna (translated, we are 
told, into Chinese in the sixth century), which, by reason of its sobriety and vigour, its clear 
aud direct style (not without an elegance of its own), seems to me to be the gem not only of 
the Sinkhya, but of all the scholastic, philosophy of India. In the introduction, a model of 
Incidity and solid learning, Prof. Garbe takes up the question of the origin and age of the 
Sankhya. He considers it to be the oldest of the darganas, formed first of all as a reaction’s 


sasesapalanene ane cmneemnunmaneneemnommmmemmmememmmnrmemmanmnemneecnrrcre ne nn 
* Panjit Dhundbiréja Pants, and afterwards Pandit Gangidhara Sistrin Ménavalli, The Tomtravérttike, a 
Gloss on Sibara Scrimin’s Commentary on the Mtminhed, by Bhatia Kumirila, Parts L-X, Benares, 1882-1890. 
20 By Rama Misra Séatrin, VL-XIV. 1883-1892, %& By Gang&dhara Miférz, XIV. 1892. 
*t Richard Garbe, The Stuhkhya Stira Vrittt, or Aniruddha's Commentary and the original parts of Vedéntin 
Makdera’s Commentary to the Sinkhya Sétras, edited with Indices, Calentta, 1°88. 
_ ‘8 Of, Arthur Venis, Biddhéntamuktavalf, p. vi. of the reprint; and Pandit, X11. p. 490. 
_ ™ Bichard Garbe, Sakkhyapravachanabhishya, Vijiinabhikehu's Commentar xe don Séenkhyasttirags. Ausdom 
Banshrit sberssizt und mit Anmerkungen verschon. Leipzig, 1889, forming part of Vol. IX. of the Abhandlungen. 
ir = grt des gesidaeriarie published by the German Oriental Society. 
Ki. Garbe, ondachein der Stshkhya-Wahrheit, Vichaspatimésras Sénkhyo tattvakawmudt tn deutecher 
Usberscizung, nebet ciner' sinleitung iber das Alter wad die Herkunfi der Stshkhya-Phi i¢, Munich 
Abhomiieinpon of the Academy of Munich. een ence eee 
me, obwithstanding the sapposed antiquity of the Sinkhya syatem, Prof. Garbe does not claim « greatanti i 
for: the Bihkhya sttras, which on the contrary he reckons very modern, more recent uct only than the Sdckbhwnr 
kérvikl, bat even than the Kounudt of Vachaspati, Like him, I doubt the high antiquity of these strays (cf. Revue 
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against the idealism of the [yan/:hads, and that Buddhism took its rise from it. He has 
carefully examined the resemblances, which have been before pointed ont, between Buddhism 
and the doctrine of the Sankkya, and has indicated fresh ones. On both points his arguments 
have completeiy failed to convince me, and I still remain in the position of doubt which | 
formerly guve utterance to, and which Prof. Garbe has tried to remove. I do not see why tue 
Siukhya should have been reduced to a system earlier than the doctrines which it cumbattrd, 
and, on the other hand, granting that these systems grew up side by side, the original affinities 
of Baddhism are neurer to the Vedéuta than to the Sankhya. The coinvidences in detail and 
terminology, which are beyond denial, may, in this respect, bedeceptive. Among all the ancient 
systems, the Sinkhya alone elaborated a complete theory of finite things, and Buddhism must 
have borrowed this theory from it, as did all the Brahmanical systems, when they wished to 
speak of the material world, or the notions, which according to them, were a part of that world. 
But [ doubt if it took from this quarter the absolute negation in which it logically ended, 
though it did not always and uniformly profess it. On this point, again, there is between 
Prof. Garbe and myself a little misonderstanding. By characterizing the Sinkhya as ‘a 
logical system, hardly admitting development or profound modifications, .. above all with 
very little sentiment ’ (Les Religions de I'Inde, p. 70 of the French edition), Idid not mean to 
imply that it not give sufficient importance to the theory of sensibility and of the external world 
(exactly the contrary is the truth, as Prof. Garbe very justly remarks), but only that it was not 
conducive to the enthusiasms and unrest of a mysticism without an object. And by Buddhist 
pessimism, which I cannot find in the Sankhya, I meant its metaphysical pessimism. The 
Sankhya philosophy is pessimistic, to be sure, since life, for it, is a seduction and a slavery. 
But, thongh it wishes to escape from suffering, it does not wish to escape from all existence, nor 
from the continuance of the principle of personality, in which, on the contrary, it has the firmest 
faith, while the Vedinta and Buddhism both mast needs end by denying it, In a word, now 
ua then, I see in Buddhism more a Vedanta which despairs of the absolute than a Sankhya 
which has ended in scepticism. 











I have just said that the Sankhya “ hardly admits development or profound modifications.” 
It, nevertheless, has undergone one modification, in the Yoga it has become theistic and devout. 
This latter system is, to put it shortly, a kind of supplement to the Sankhya, which can be 
added to it or taken from it at will, and accepting the whole bulk of the ancient doctrine, se 
that the same name serves for both (Séikhyapravachkana being the title common to the Sui. 
‘hyo and Yoga stitras), but bringing in a belief ina God, the Supreme Lord, and moreover a 
complete and often very grotesque discipline of the ascetic and spiritual life. It is from this 
side, without doubt, that the Yoga sétras have attracted the attention of the leaders of modern 
Hindu theosophy, since they recommend them as reading eauitable for adepts, and have had an 
English translation made for their use2® Besides this translation, which I have uot seen, 
there is to be mentioned on the Yoga buat one essay by Pandit Bashyachfrya on the age of 
Pataijali, the author of the Yogasiitras. The essay is a curions mixture of exact information 
and of assertions heaped upin an uncritical fashion. The Pandit’s results are that Pataijali, the 
grammarian and author of the Mahdshdshya, is also the author of the Yogaatliras; that he lived 
after Panini and before the last Buddha, about the tenth century before our era; that he was 
only the last editor of the Sitras, which are infinitely older, and that the allusions to Buddhism, 





Critique, 19h April 1886, p. 808), but can scarcely go 20 far. In the twelfth centary it wes univereslly admitted that 
@ darsan must rest on a stira, and I can hardly conceive how at that time such an impostare conld have been 
introduced into the schools and gained general seceptanoce. 

% The Yoga stiras of Patafijali, translated by Prof. Manildl Nabhubhet Dvweds ; published at the expense of the 
Theosophical Society of Bombay. Among the publications of the Society I may mention further the translations 
of the Bhagavadgitd, the Prabodhachandrodaya, the Sivskhyakérided, the dimabodha of Sankare, reprints of the 
Up wnishads translated in the Bibliotheca Indica, otc, From the point of view of literary arehwology there ia nothing 
to be said against this. But as reading for practical life and for edification, it mast produce s curious effect an 
some minds. 
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which nave been pointed out iu his works, have reference tothe Buddhism of the predecessors 
of Sakyamuni.%? 


In the demain of the Nydya, whose aim is the theory of knowledge and logic, the 
publication in the Biblivtheca Indice of the bulky and not very old treatise of Gangega 
Upadhyaya, the Tutteavhintdmani, Las progressed by eight parts*® since the last report, while 
that of the more ancient commentary of Uddyotakara, the Nydyavdrttika, begun in the same 
series has not udvianced a step. 


To make up for this, a happy discovery of Prof. Peterson has restored to us two 
monuments of the Buddhist Nyiya, perhaps works of those Buddhist dialecticians 
against whom Kumiirila, Sankara und Suregvara argued ; and by a curious chance, it is 
from the recesses of an ancient Jaina library that these venerable relics are restored 
to us:—an anouymous treatise, the Nydyadindu and the tikd, or gloss on this treatise 
by a certain dzhdrya Dharmottara.4° The work had before been pointed out by Wassiljew as 
existing in a Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, and in his preface Prof. Peterson at first 
thought of identifying this Dharmottara with the founder of the Buddhist school which is 
called after him Dharmottariya. I see with pleasure that he has now given this up,‘! for 
the school is mentioned even in the ancient inscriptions of Karli and of Junnar, while this 
Dharmottara was preceded by Vinitadeva and Dharmakirti, who belong to the seventh 
century, and also commented on the Nydyabindu. 


The Vaiseshika is closely related to the NyAya. Their tradition is partly common, most 
of the teachers of the one having been also teachers of the other. In their aim, too, they are 
also both independent of the Veda, They only appeal to the sacred text for form's sake, 
the one for its logic, the other for its categories and for its theory of substance and qualities, 
Thus they have both been cultivated by Buddhists and Jainas. The latter have claimed 
Kanada, the founder of the Vaiseshika, as one of themselves. The new edition of the Sttras 
undertaken in the Benares Sanskrit Series, and mentioned in the preceding Report, is still at its 
first part only But [ have to mention another, the work ofa reformer, The MahAmaho- 
padhyaya Chandrakanta Tarkalankara is a professorin the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. He 
has written much and in more than one department, poetics, drama, smritt and grammar; but 
his favourite study is philosophy. He has formed the conviction that since the time of 
Udayana, ¢, e., at least since the twelfth century, the Siliras of Kanada have been wrongly under- 
stood on several important points, and ta set forth his discoveries, he has incorporated them, 
according to Hindu usage, in a commentary, He has made an edition of the Sitras 
accompanied by a new Bhdskya.@ At first sight these new views do not seem very 
important. The endeavours to shew, for example, that for Kanida non-existence is 
not a category in the same sense as the others: that the categories can be reduced 
to three, sabstance, quality and action, which imply the others; that time and space 
are not modes of substance; that the quality of form cannot be denied to air; that gold 
and silver do not belong to the element fire, but to earth; that the soul, in no case, can be 
perceived by the senses, etc, All this seems very Hindu and somewhat strange. Looking at 

7 Pandit N. Bhéshyd&chérya, The Aye of Pataiijsli, Madras, 
the organ of the Theosophical Society of Madras. 


* Pau jit Kamikbyanitha Tarkavagisa, The Tativachintdmani 
Commentarics of Muthurdnitha Yarkavdgisa and 
1884-1891. 

™ Pandit Vindhyeévar! Prasida Dube, Nytyaytrtikam edited Part I. Calcutta, 1887. 

 Poter Peterson, The Nyiyabinduttka of Dharmottordchérya, to which is added the Nydyabindu, Caleutta, 2889. 

st Journ, Roy. ds, Soc. Bombay, XVIL 1889, yp. 47 qq. 

42 Pandit Vindbyegrari Praside Dabe, The Aphoriams of the Yaiseskika Philosophy of Kanda, with the Com. 
mentary of Pratastardds and the Gloxs of Udayonicharya, 


ee Part I. Benares, 1885, 
abopadhyi ya Chandraként Tarkilankar, The Vasseshtke Dari it : ; 
of, Tritdner’s Record, Oct, 1830, ; DT perl pet gre eee ane ea eo 





1889, from the September number of the Theosophist, 


by Gangefa Uphithydya, with Eatracte from the 
of Jayadevs Misra, Vole, I. and IL, parts I-VI, Calcutta, 
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them elnser we see tuar tuese prey. gtione are Intcudd to muse Ruwuidas physics more CCLoria- 
tible with ouruwn ; liwt Wwe have, us it were. a very Gelicate usebtrusive thread of Western 
tnought Introduetuc ise into Hinda tradinen. We recall wheat Aiberéni tells as of the 
Hindus of his own tits; teavh theta & new dogtrineg, at ounce they will tarn ic inte slekas, so 
that uett day you wil net be able to recugmize vour own thoughts. And we are led to think 
that this tuuet hare ew toe ease frum the ecuriiest thmes wuen the Bindns found themselves 
Mm contact With kuuwledye wrich was in advance of their own, aud that mure than one 
borrowing may thas ue hid, and cuncealed from our eyes, in this traditionary Jore of theirs 
which lunks so original Weare indebted to the same aathor fur two editions of unother 
work of one of the great teachers of the Nydya aud Vaiseshika, the Kusumdijali of Udayana, 
% Lreutise on the existence uf Gud, well known by the fine trausiation made thirty years ago 
by Prof. Cowell. 
(To be continued.) 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS, 


BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
Notes referring to the Catalogue. 


Ares | Population 
sq. miles, {about}. 








C. N., or Car Nic., denotes Car Nicobar, the northernmoat island 
of the Nivohars.., Seg oe a See sea a3 49 | 3,500 


Chowra Island ee os “ae wee a a Zs 28 OC 700 
Teressa and Bomnoka Islands sis - sat wae | «878 650 
Central Group, consisting of Camorta, Nantowry, Trinkat, and | 

Katchal Islands... bag a ved ses ...| 1453 1,070 
Southern Group, consisting of Great Nicobar, Little ‘Nicobar, 

and adjacent islets Sie bes i ses ‘ee w.| 3917 ! 290 
Shom Pen, an inland tribe of Great Nicobar... ee das ‘8 700 
Uninhabited islands... © 0. ensue nee weet SS vat 

Toran... ...[ 634-9 6,910 


hen seenetneemnetenetette ee a ee 
The following are the meanings of the diacritically marked letters employed in 
transliterating Nicebarese words :— 





Bh see .f idea, cut. 3d --+) pot. 

B see | cur (untrilled r). 6 .} Gttul, 

a .. w» Lather. 6 -..| Konig (Germ.) 
eee _ fathom. a ...| influence, 
kee | bed. ia "vee Pool. 

tie .. | pair. ii ...| wher (Germ.) 
I bee e.| ltd. al wes] beta. 

i as -»-| police, an .».| bomse. 

Ory? ...| indolent, au e«-| haus (Germ.) 
O aes ..| pole. di -»-| bork. 





#& The firat of these editions was isaued in Caloutts in 1880. It is entirely m Sanskrit, withont an English title, 
and contains the Commentary of Hariddsa (published in Cowell’s edition alec) with a gloss by the editor. The other 
ig published in the Bibliotheca Indica; Mah&imahopidbyiya Chandrakfinta Tarkflankira, Nytya Kuswndijak- 
prokaranam, Parts I.-TI[. Caloutta. There are four other parta which I have not yet received. It contains the 
Commentary of Ruchidatta and the gloss of Vardhamius, and gives the complete text, while the frst only gives 
the kdrikds, 
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Nasai Vowels and Dipithongs, ete. 


an - un (French). on i 
ath... eas. on site 
an.. _ ul ‘ 
en... ..« ¥in (French). ain ae 
in, . stm (Portuguese). oin 7 
of | on (French). fa a gagner (French). 


(mj denotes implements, etc., made by men. 
‘¥j} denotes implements, etc., made by women. 


Except where otherwise stated, the names of the objects in this Catalogue are those 
employed in the Central Group of islands. 


CATALOGUE. 
l. Huts and Village poles. 


1 (m). Ni (Car Nic. Pati). Hut raised on posts 5 to 7 feet above the ground. Huts vary 


1 a. (mi). 


in size and description, as follows: — (2) Ni-holpil, of circular bee-hive shape, 
with plauk or spathe wailing and windows, made in the Central, and, less 
commonly, in the Southern, Group. In certain villages all other designs are tabued. 
(2) Pati-chanwi, a modification of No. (1), made at all the Northern Islands. At 
Chowra, and at certain villages elsewhere, no other description of hut may be 
erected. (3) P&ti-tamdré, oval-shaped hut with dome roof, made almost 
exclusively at Car Nicobar, (4) Ni-ta-optépshe, oblong, with roof somewhat 
resembling the tilt ofa waggon, mide with slight variations of form in certain 
villages throughout the islands. (5) Ni-hill6, ordinary oblong hut with pent roof of 
the Malay pattern, in common use in the Central Group, and erected when 
time, labor, and means are limited. In the Northern Islands, 1. e., Car Nicobar, 
Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka, the thatch consists of a thick layer of lalang grass 
(Imperaia) neatly laid on, which lasts for many years. In the Central and Southern 
Islands, leaves of the Nipa fruticans are generally used, less frequently cane, or 
Pandanus leaves, or Areca spathes. At Car Nicobar cocoanut fronds are largely 
used in place of thatch for covering the roof of small or temporary huts. 


Kanaiya. Village poles — usually one or more for each dwelling-hut in the village 
— 60 ft. to 80 ft., or more, high, and ornamented with tufts of young cocoannt-leaves 
at intervals of every 8 or 10 feet of their length. They are planted along the 
foreshore in front of certain villages in the Central Group, the object being to 
scare awsy ovil spirits. They arerenewed at a certain season once a year, each 
community having a prescribed “moun,” or month, in which to do this. At Car 
Nicobar a small yariety, called maya, is erected at the change of the monsoon, ¢. ¢., 
after the termination of the rains, when fever is prevalent. Six months later, when 
the rams commence, a lofty variety, called kentiila, is substituted. One, or more, 
of a larger and loftier variety of kanatya, called Kanaiya-ta-karu, is erected at 
several of the villages of the Central Group in turn. The occasion is called 
Et-kait-6i, when dancing and singing take place as well as feasting. This festival 
occurs daring the rains and at intervals of five or more years, according to the 
wealth of the particular village in pigs. This species of kanaiya is ornamented 
with a flag at the top in addition to the cocoanut-leaf tufts at intervals throughout 
its length. They require derricks and a large number of men in order to hoist 
them into position along the foreshore in front of the village (vide No. 76), No 


mgnificance is attached tothem. They are merely intended to afford evidence of 
the skill of their makors, 


en 
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2. Canoes and their fittings. 


~ 


2 (mj. Diis (Car Nic. Ap). Outrigger-cance, of various sizes from about 8 feet to about 50 


2 a. (st). 


feet iong. made in the Central and Southern Groups and — of the smaller sizes 
only —at Car Nicviur. In the Central Group the trunk of the Culsphyllum 
spectahie ig usually preferred, All bat the very staa!ll canoes are usualiy provider 
with one or more wooden masts (kan&ma), eutton sails (hentéhaj, — on certain 
festive cucasions, an ¢ruamentul prow (kertha) painted cermilivn, and colored 
ealivo pennons atturted to the mast-head (k0i-kanfma), — and out-rigger 
peg-fastenings (henéma-riie). 


Ti-néanga (Car Nic. Chakfanga), Ornaments! grating, placed as a sent for one 


or two children In the hows uf 4 large canve. It also serves to keep the kartha 
(eile onder 3. 2j in position. 


26.(m). Kanai-ridia. Ornameut of bamboo, or wood, fixed upright, like a flag, in the pro- 


3 (m). 
4 (m). 
5 (m). 
6 (m). 
7 (m). 


jecting stern of a cance on festive occasions. 


P6wah-enkoifia fa), Powah-enkana (4), (Car Nic. Paiytish). Paddles: (lit., male 
(2), and female (6). The former are made only in the Central and Southern Groups. 


and are distinguished by the lozenge-shaped ornament at the point of the blade, 
The wood used ig usually that of the Garcinia speciosa. 


Ldée-lama-hoanh, Frrling leaf-sail, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans: 
now-a-days rarely used, and only in the Central and Southern Islands. Ii is preferred 
to a cloth sail (hentéhs) cnly when necessity arises for sailing close to the wind. 


On the death of its owner it is lashed to his grave head-post (cide hontain-koi- 
pentiis, No. 163). 


Hontéha-dai-oyau. Cocoanut-leaf sail, An improvised sail made by trimming a 
single cocoanut frond, which is then fixed upright inthe canoes. Is used only in the 
Central Group, and only for short trips when other sails are not available. 


Shin-ngan (Car Nic. Tanam-@p). A long thin pole for propelling a canoe in 
shallow water. 


Shin-poya (Car Nic. Het), Anchor; usually consists of a lump of iron or stone, 
which, by its mere weight, serves the intended purpose. 


8 (m), Wang (Car Nic, Wang). Movable partitions placed near the cenire of large canoes, 


9 (m). 


and lashed to the thwarts or gunwale, when conveying cocoannts, garden produce, 
etc., to a distant village, the object being to keep the deepest portion of the canoe 
free for baling purposes. Two, cr sometimes one, suffices for each loaded cance. 


Hinéat (Car Nic. Handka). Wooden scoop for baling a canoe. 


10(m%f). Tane-dak-~diie, A. half-cocoannt-shell, used for baling a canoe, Similar shell-cups 


11 (m), 


12 (m). 


are used for other purposes. (2) For lighting a fire or for drinking, when they are 
called taiyAk or enfa (ride No. 38). (2) For filling any utensil with water, when 
they are styled henfuata. (3) With a hole throngh the bottom, for serving 2s a 
funnel, when they are named hendiwa (vide No. 36). 


8. Spears and Harpoons. 


Shaneh Mong-héang (Car Nic. W6é-ta-heng-ngapAk). Pig spear. The shafts of 
this and the other shanef spears are made of strong, heavy wood. Shanen by 
itself denotes any spear having a bladed head. 


Shaneh Hoploap (Car Nic. Wé-waifi}. Pig spear: also sometimes used for 


spearing sharks and crocodiles. A similar weapon is used by the Malnys in the 
Straits Setlementa. 
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Shaneh Kopatén ‘Cer Nic. Wa-tabaku). And 14 (m). Shanen Yanoma (Car 
Nis. W6-tabAkul. With these weapons the Niecbarese arm themselves when 
visiting distant villages, in ease of any serious dispute or attack taking place. 
They diferonly in the size of the bladed head, the former being the larger of the 
two. They are sometimes used for spearing sharks. 

Shane Harata. Pig spear with detachable head. The blade resembles that of the 
shanea monghéang (r7/2 No. 11), and the arrangement for attaching it to the 
vhaft ia identical with that of the hinweth (ctJe No, 22). The cord attachments 
and lashings ef this, as well asx of all the iron-headed spears and harpoons, are 
made with the bark fibre of the Gaetum gnemon (Nic. Het-toit, vide No. 145), 
of which great use is made. 


Chendk-kelpal. <A light single-pronged and barbed spear, used occasionally for 
evllecting béche-de-mer along the shore for sale to Malay and Chinese traders. 
Sometimes used by, or on behalf of, mourners for spearing fish (vide No. 24), also 
for spearing any object in play. 

Mian-moménya (lil.,two-pronged spear) [C, N. Pak-m&j. Used for picking up 
béche-de-mer along the coast for sale to Malay traders and for spearing fish. The 
shafis of this and of the other mia spears are made of light imported bamboos, 
the local variety of bamboo not being so well adapted for the purpose. Mian 
denotes any spear having two or more barbed prongs. 


Mian-loe, liz, three-pronged spear. 19 (m). Mian-foan, lit., four-(in a row} 
pronged spear, 20 (m), Mian-kanop, iit., four-(in a circle) pronged spear. 
And 21 (m). Miai-tanai, lit., five-pronged spear. Used for spearing fish by day 
and by torchlight at night. Sometimes also used for spearing fiying-foxes, when 
hanging asleep from a branch: for this purpose a long bamboo pole is substituted 
for the ordinary shaft, so as to be able to reach the bat by a mere thrust. 


Hinwenh or Hinl&k (Car. Nic. Lak). And 23 (m). Kan-shoka. Two descriptions 
of harpoons for spearing turtles, ray-fish, sharks, and dugongs. The latter weapon, 
being provided with a long line, which is held in the hand, is first thrown; after 
which, in order to render the capture more certain, the former is brought into 
use, The shaft of the hinweth is of bamboo, but that of the kanshoka is of 
hard wood. 


Palahoma. Spear which alone can be used by, or on behalf of, mourners during 
the mourning period, and not before the Entdin memorial-feast, which occurs 
3 or 5 “moons” afier the death. The shaft consists of a short piece of strong, 
thin, flexible wood, and the iron-head is a single prong. Fish speared with any of 
the mian (zide No. 17) spears cannot usually be eaten by mourners, as they possess 
more than one prong. At certain villages, however, two-pronged spears are conceded. 
for this purpose. The palahoOma is also used in play for spearing a cocoanut, which 
is rolled along the beach for the purpose. 


Hokpak (Car Nic. Pik). Wooden-pronged spear, for spearing garfish by torch- 
light. The lashings are of cane, and the shaft of bamboo. 

Shinpaung or Opwa&h. Wooden-pronged spear, resembling the Hokp&k (vide 
No, 25), but smaller: used for spearing sardines. The lashings are of the same 
fibre as that employed for the various iron-headed spears and harpoons, 


(=). Hinytian. Wooden spear with barb-like notched head, as used by the Shom Pen 


‘Tribe both in hunting and, as a weapon, in their raids on the coast inhabitants. 
Similar spears are made by the latter for use in repelling hostile parties of 
Shom Pes. The wood used is that of the Areca catechu. 
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4. Fighting sticks and hats. 

28 (m). Paiytiah (C. Nir. Harah-paiyth). Fighting-stick, generally about 12 feet lung. 
Used somewnat like a quarter-staff at all the islands, —except Car Nicobar — where 1 
light sapling is employed —~ both in settling disputes between villages or individun's, 
and in sham fights ai memorial-feasts, in order to gratify the departed spirits: 
hence the necesssity for the padded hats (rede No. 29). When fighting iu anger, 
these sticks, which are made of the Garcznia speciosa, ure often previously siaeured 
with pig's bluod und sand, and the knots in the wood are not remured. 

29 (m). Kemili. Padded fighting-hat, worn in the Central and Southern Groups when 
using the paiytab (vide No, 28). The lining, or padding, usually consists of the 
ochrea — 2. @., the tibrous stem sheath — of the cocoanut tree. 


29a. (m). Kemili Ok-ho. Padded fighting-hat, made of the bark-cloth prepared from the 
Ficus brevicuapis (vide No. 140), sometimes made and used in the Southern Group. 


30 (m). Kahawat. Fighting-hat made of the husk of a cocoanut, after removing the shell 
and its contents, used at Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, when fighting with the 
paiyush (vide No. 28). 








5 Bows and Arrows. 


31 (m). Féin (Car Nic. Lendrain), «4, And 31a. (m), Anh-chaka-foin (C. N. Chok- 
lendrain). 4. Cross-bow (a), and bolt (4), used at Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
and Bompoka, for shooting birds, chiefly pigeons, when perched on trees, where 
they are sometimes shot at a considerable height. The string of the bow is made 
of the fibre of the Gnetum gnemon (vide No. 145). 


32 (m). Bel (a), Ath-chak&é-bel (+). Toy bow (a), and arrow (4), as sometimes used by 
children in the Central Islands for shooting at birds, fish, and inanimate objects. 


6. Articles of cocoanut shell, spathe and leaf. 


33 (f). Hishoya (Car Nic. Handk-mat). Cocoanut-shell water-vessels, prepared by women 
(vide No, 122): made and used for fetching and storing water, chiefly for cooking 
and washing purposes. They are usually kept, suspended in pairs, on a stick, 
placed horizontally afew feet above the hut floor. In the Central Group the 
exterior surface of these utensils is polished with oil, or pig’s fat, and blackened 
by means of smoke or soot. A cane-plaited loop connects each pair of shells, The 
hole for filling and emptying these vessels is formed by jy recing and enlarging the 
soft uppermost “eye” of thennt A strong man often varries 20 pairs of these 
shells, filled with water, on a pole over his shoulder, 10 pairs in front and 10 
pairs behind. 


34 (/). Hoh (Car Nic. Kiial-kiia). Large cocoanut-shell receptacle for holding téri (toddy). 
Similar objects are used by the women when collecting small shell-fish, which are 
placed in them: those so used are styled hoh-ta-momutang. <A large cocoant- 
shell is likewise used at all the islands, except the Southern Gronp for tapping 
téré from the cocoanut-tree spadiz; it is then termed henwain-chak&é-shiat. 


35 (m). Hendiwa-toak (Car Nic. Hon-kadt). Toddy (#éri) jng, consisting of a cocoannt- 
shell with a thin bamboo spout: used for pouring filtered ¢ét (vide No. 45) into 
drinking cups. 

86 (m). Hendiwa-dak (Car Nic. Endrtara). Funnel and filter, used when pouring water 
from a pitcher, etc.; into a Hishdys (vide No, 33). The filtering mediam consists 
merely of a piece of the ochrea (fibrons stem-sheath) of the cocoanit-leaf, and is 
renewed when fonl. 
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Hendiwa-ngaich (Car Nic, Nah-tawti). A similar object to No. 36, but smailer: 
used for filling a bottle, etc., with strained oil. 


EnfA or Taiyak (Car Nic. Chuk-ndm). Half a coconut-shell, used (7) as a 
drinking-cup : (2) as a basin to hold hot water when washing an infant, and then 
styled ai: Car Nicobar chuk-enchiin: (3) in kindling a fire, or for making a bright 
flame when dancing at night: (4) in lifting a pot off a fire by holding a-half-shell in 
each hand, the rims pressed against the pot: and (6) as a mortar for pounding 
chillies (vide 115 and 10). 


39(m & f), Henhet-kfia or Hanéat-kolai (C. Nic. Fanok-kari). Wooden or perforated 


cocoanut-shell ladle with wooden handle for serving out boiled meat, fish, rice, vege- 
tables, efe., from the cooking-pot. The object of perforating the ladle is to strain 
off the gravy. 


39.a.(m&f). Wah. Small cocoanut-shell, used at Teressa and Chowra for holding shell-lime 


40 (mm). 


4] (m 
SS). 


42 (m 
$f). 


43 (m). 
44 (m), 


45 (m). 


6 OH. 
4“ (f). 


for betel-chewing. 


Kanchuat-ok or Kanchuat-Aiha. Scratch-back or scratch-body. Consists usually 
of a circular piece of cocoannt-shell with serrated edges, and pierced through the 
centre with a stick to serve as a handle: used for relieving itch or irritation 


of the skin. Psoriasis and Ptyriasta are diseases common amongst Nicobarese 
of the Central Group. 


Kanchiat-ngoat. A piece of cocoanut-shell with serrated edges, in imitation of a 
Capsa rugosa or Arca shell, which are generally used for the purpose noted below 
(wide No. 184). These are employed for the purpose of rasping the kernel of a ripe 
cocoanut, in order to form fine paste for the use of those who have few or no teeth, 
or preparatory to making oil, Cocoanut-paste is, however, made mote rapidly by 
means of the kenséch (vide No. 89), but it is not then so fine ag when made by the 
above method, 


Chuk-palatéwa. Ordinary hut-light, consisting of a small clam-shell filled with 
cocoanut-oil, the wick being a thin twist of cotton cloth. On festive occasions this 
primitive lamp is placed in a cocoanut-shell receptacle, attached to a large cane ring, 
from which it is suspended after the manuer of a European hanging-lamp, whence 
the idea appears to hare been borrowed. _ . 


Chuk-ketok (Car Wic, Chuk-taléhe). Parrot-stand, the bird being attached to the 
stand by means of a cocoanut-shell ring, which is pierced with a hole of sufficient 
dimensions to suit the size of the captive’s leg. A half cocoannt-shell.is fixed on 
the spike for holding food or water in the centre of the bar. 


Henhota (Oer Nic. Testla-te-ktichya). Slow-match, usually made by slitting the 
small spathe of the cocoanut-tree into narrow shreds and binding them with fibre of 


the Guetum gnemon (vide No. 145): used for lighti cigarettes or kindling 
when travelling or in a cance. se | iis 


Henhet-toak (0. Nic. Wim-kact) Tart-strainer, coxsistin iece. of t: 

. ; g of a piece.of the ochreg 
(fibrous stem-sheath) of & .cocoanut-leaf, which is held over a tdrt-jug (vide No, 85), 
when filling it.from a tdri-pot (vide No. 84), or other utensil. 


_ Honbet-ngaich (Cer Mic. Chanoit-thwit). Similar object to No. 45, and used for 


Henhal-tewila or Maniia-tewils. 


aacude ; wpe painey, made of the ochrea 
(Fieous ‘stom-sheath) of the cocoanui-leaf. Poended kernel of the Cycar-fruit 
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(tewils), mixed with water, is placed in this strainer, and all so perflnons moisture 
extracted by wringing and pressing on the entana-momiia (vide No. 116). Ail 
that passes through is thrown away, and the rest is boiled and eaten with cocoanut. 


paste. 

Hinong-lama-oal ¢, (Zit., inner skirt) : Hinong-lam-héam }b. or Hinong-hen-pal- 

lama-ok (iit. intermediate skirt) : Hinong-lame-ok ¢. (lit., outer skirt), Skirts 

made of split cocoanut-leaf, and worn only by women, at Chowra, Teressa, and 

Bompoka. 

a. is worn next to the skin both night and day: at night 5. and c. are removed, 
and re-placed by a cotton skirt. As there is usnally sufficient calico among the 
natives of Teressa and Bompoka, the women there are frequently able to dispense 
with the use of 6. and ¢., which they don only when working in their gardens, or 
when fetching fire-wood, water, etc. 


a. is generally sbout 5 inches deep, and is made of plain split leaf. 
b. is usually about a foot deep, and consists of fine split leaf-work, and 
c. the outermost skirt is likewise about 12 inches deep, and consisis of partially 


or less, according to the size or requirements of the wearer. 


The upper edge of these leaf-skirts consists of # stout cord to which the ends of 
the leaves are neatly attached, while the lower fringe of the leaves is evenly clipped. 
For fastening them ronnd the waist, short Pieces of cord are provided af the 
upper ends, and these are tied between the hip and the middle-front of the body. 
They sre sometimes made to overlap at the ends by several inches, in which case 
two additional pieces of twine are provided for fastening purposes. 

Opechiap. (Car Nic. Kinfan). Skirt about 6 feet long, worn folded by females : 
generally of blue calico. It is usually fastened at the waist and extends to a little 
below the knees. At Car Nicobar, when strangers arrive, the cloth is unfolded to jie 
fall width and worn fastened above the breasts; bat, at the Central and Southern 
Groups, at such times a second cloth is instead thrown over the shoulders, so. long 
as strangers are present. This covers the shonlders and breast, and is styled 
hendodugs-shi-toah. 

Neng. ‘(Chowra, Kinwan; Oar Nic. Kisakt). Loin-eloth, worn by males: 
generally of red calico. The full size is about 6 feet long and 4 to 6 inches wide. 
This, in the Central and Southern Groups, is folded to a width of about 1i inches. 
In donning this scant attire, one end is held at the pubes, and the remainder drawn 
back between the thighs. and over the genitals so as to conceal them under the 
perineum. The bend is then brought round from behind scross the hip to the 
front, where it is fastened to the end at the pubes; the remaining portion is taken 
round the other hip to the os cocoyz, where = second knot secures it in position, 
and leaves about 15 inches dangling like a tail behini. Now-a-days at the Central 
Group, the above description of neng- is usually worn only by old men, the young 
and middle-eged having adopted one which is about 12 feet long and folded to a 
width of 24 inches. With the exira length, the wearer is enabled to pass the band 
a second time round the body across the abdomen after making the fastening at 
the oz cocoyz ; finally, instead of a tail-hke appendage at the back, a loop is formed 
fram the os coccys to the left hin, from whieh the remaining length of the band 
(about 18 inches) is allowed to hang. At Car Nicobar and Chowrs the loin-cloth is 
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about 6 feet long and folded to a width of only gths of an inch: one end, toa length 
of about 18 inches, is then stitched and forms the tail-end of the garment, which 
is worn much after the fashion above described, the only distinction being that the 
genitals are less tightly enveloped. The tail is generally tucked under the band 
at the left hip, so as not to dangle behind. 


49 Gn). Pal-ta-chiima (Car Nic. Ta-nyukla). Cocoanut-leaf torch, used when spearing 
fish at night. 


7. Articies of other palms. 


50 (m Shindung-koi (Car Mic, Endru). Screen, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans, 
& f). and used in the Southern Group for covering the head and back when exposed to 
rain. 
51(f). ‘Ldésh-hiliia (2) (Cat Nic. Chamom). Homyitiam (4) or Dan&p-oal-hiliia. 
Hichih (c) (Car Nic. Tranop). 


(a) is the spathe of one of the three Areca palms (viz., the Orania — or Bentinckia — 
Nicobarica), common in the islands, The spathes of the other two varieties found 
in the islands are smaller, and less useful. 


(b) consists of one of the spathes of the hiliia, trimmed at its two ends and flattened, 
so.as to serve asa sleeping mat. The inner and lighter-colored side is placed 
uppermost on the floor for this purpose, A small uneven number (3, 5,7 or 9) of 
these spathes are wrapped round a corpse prior to burial. 


(c) consists of two homytiam, stitched together at one side to serve a8 a screen when 
exposed to rain. 


52 (m = Hanndi (Car Nic. Haniii). Fan, made of Areca-spathe and used for kindling or 


§/). fanning @ fire when cooking, and for fanning the face in oppressive weather, or in 
order to drive away mosquitoes, ete. 


53 (m Tai-shiils or Tafdl (Car Nic. Ta-silla). Box, made of Areca-spathe in common 
& f). use throughout the islands for holding cloth, clothes, etc. 


4 (f). Kenbdang. Areca-spathe receptacle, made and used in the Central and Southern 
Groups for holding betel-nuts, shell-lime, and chavica leaves for chewing, 

55 (f).- Chuk-tanala or Chuk-hendo. <Areca-spathe basket, or Pandanus-leaf receptacle, for 
containing betel-aut, shell-lime, and chevica leaves: used chiefly at Teressa Island. 
-At Car Nicobar Burmese lacquered boxes — Nic. Paniip (vide No. 156)—are mostly 


used. 
36 (=m «'Fima. drece-spathe bucket, used when bathing. 


¥f). 


57 (wm Bantehya. Areca-spathe recepiacle made for the use of hatching fowls. In 
& f}. place of grass, a certain kind of leaf is placed inside. At Car Nicobar a Chowra- 
made pot, or a tah-shiila (vide No. 53), is used for this purpose. 


56 (m= = Daiynik er Paki. Feeding dish, made of a spathe of the Piaenge Menti (Nic. 


5 J} = A similar object is made by the Shim Pei of the bark of a certain 


we —o Arecarspathe receptaci¢ fn which uncooked Cycas-paste is 


“aa Arece-spathe recepiacle in which cooked (ycas-paste is 
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59. (f). Chuk ok-hiyd. Arera-spathe receptacle fur collecting the refuse cf be-el-huaks, 
after extracting the kernels for chewing. A superior variety made of wicker-work 
and provided with an outer tray for the husked nat is sometimes used, the large 
inner receptacle being for the hasks cnly. 


8. Articles cf pandanus lesf. 


60 (m Shandang (Car Nic. Tachoxle). Ornamental head-band made of Pandanus-leaf, worn 
& f). on the head by both sexes, usually on festive occasions. At Car Nicobar it is always, 
and at Chowra and Teressa scmetimes, made of the spathe of the Areca catechu. 

60 a. (m Kupot-sinpai. Pandanus-leaf head-ornament, made by Car Nicobar woren and 

& f). occasionally worn by both sexes. 

61 (f). Kendp-k6i-hanshdi. Dome-shaped cover made of Pandanus-leavea and placed 
over the kenyiia-kodi-hanshoi (vide No. 111) when beiling Pandanus, Cycas-paste, 
or vegetables. At Car Nicobar a wicker-work cover is used for the purpose. 

62 (Cf). Enrung. Pandanuz-leaf recepiacle, used at Car Nicobar for holding chewing 
materials, when making distant trips in a canoe, or on feast days. 

63 (/). Hennfh-lah. Foot-brush, used in the Central and Southern Islands for wiping 
the feet cn entering a hut: consists of Pandenus-drupe from which the pulp has 
been extracted. One or two are usnally kept at the entrance of every hut for the 
use of visitors and others. At the Northern Islands the hut-broom (vide No. 96) is. 
employed for wiping the feet. 

64 (m). Kentain (Car Nic. Kensach). Fire-sticks, used at all the islands, but ehiefty 
at the Central and Southern Gronps, for producing fire. Both the upper and the 
lower (styled male and female respectively) are sticks ent from the Melochia velutina 
(vide No. 144). The working-end of the upper stick is rounded, and a splinter 
inserted in the fine hollow space in the centre, which would otherwise wear away 
before the necessary amount of friction had been produced. Instead of this, the 
end of the stick is sometimes slightly crose-split, which causes increase of friction 

when in use. The lower stick is notched nesr one end and a small hollow formed in 
its centre, into which the prepared end of the upper stick is placed and twirled 
with both hands, during which the lower stick is held firmly down by one or both 
feet. A blade, or peg, is also sometimes stuck into the side of the lower stick to 
keep if in position during the operation. On the part to whish fription is applied 
fine ash is sprinkled and, beneath this, dry cocoanut-huak fibre, or pauper, is placed 
as tinder. 

(To be continued.) 





A VERSION OF THE GUGA LEGEND! 
BY W. CROOK®, C.3, 

Donina the reign of Prithivi Raja, Chaubin of Dehli, there ruled in M&rfdése, now Bagara,* 
of the Hissir District, a Raja named War Sith, or Mar Sith, to whom was born a son named 
Jéwar. When the boy grew uphe was married to the Rant Bachhal, daughter of Kahwar Pal, 
who ruled ai SireA Patan, now a mass of ruins near the town of Béh4r, in Afziilgark 
of the Bijnér District. The mazriage was performed with greet magnificénce, and much meney 
was spent by the father of the bride in the dowry and in rntertaining the marriage gnests. 
The bride accompanied her husband to his house, and they lived together for some years, but the 
Almighty did not bless them with offapring. In despair the prince Jéwar went into the iirast, 
and began to practise austarities. Mosnwhils the Bini Bachbal oceapied herself in fasting and 
deeds of charity at home. After some time the great saint Gart Gérakhn&th with fouricen 


: * Told by BhilA Hhagat of Uéiekei, Bijair Distzint, xed Yiterslly tranelated. 
* Bilger ia the Biger or prairie of the Masters Panjth xed Nocthers Rijpltint. 
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hundred disciples, in a course of pilgrimage to various shrines and holy places; came to Bagara. 
When she heard of his arrival, the Rant Bachhal presented herself before him, and begged ae 
to take up his residence in her city, where she promised to attend Rpon hin, The Gauri rep Sa | 
that he was a saint and could not make a long stay there. The Rani when she heard this fe 


his feet and wept, and Kani Pawé, who was the senior of his disciples, begged him to stay 
thera and practise yiga. 


Gérakhnath agreed and halted with his disciples in a garden near the city. The Rani 
Bachhal placed her treasury at his disposal and every day presented him with & golden dish filled 
with the choicest food. When a year had passed in this way and the Rani ceased her daily 
visit, Gauri Gérakhnith made preparations for his departure. Kani Pawa went to the Rani 
and told her that Gérakhnith would start very early next morning, and he advised her to be 
in attendance. Hor sister Achhal overheard this conversation, and in the night she went 
to the Rant Bachhal and asked her to lend her some choice clothes and jewellery, as she wished to | 
receive some guests, The Rint Bachbal answered : — “ My clothes and jewels are pure peosane 
I wear them when I do worship. You can have any other clothes and jewels but these. 
Achhal refused to accept any other clothes and jewels, and promised to return them before nee 
sister would want them for worship. So Bichhal lent them and the gold dish to her. Next 
morning Achhal, wearing the clothes of Bachhal and covering her face, appeared before. Gurii 
Gérakhnath who, when he saw her, said :— 

“My daughter! Why dost thou cover thy face ?” 


She answered: — “ Since the saints have come here I daily prepare food for them with my 


own hands. My eyes have in this work become affected by the smoke and I am compelled to 
wear a veil.” 


Gérakhnaéth took the dish from her hands and ate the contents. Then he took out 
from his bag two grains of barley and handing them over to Achhal said :— 
“‘ Wash them ‘and then eat them at once.’ 


She did as he directed and returned home.? She returned the dish and the dresses to 
Rant Bachhal, 


Meanwhile Guri Gérakhnath blew his horn and marched with the body of his disciples. 
But the disciple, Kani Pawé, knew that the Rant Bachhal had been deceived by her sister ; 
20 be began tocry and roll on the ground, pretending that he was attacked by a violent colic. 
As Kini Paw& was very dear to Gérakhnath, the saint stopped and began to smear his body with 
consecrated ashes as a remedy.4 In the meantime Rani Bachhal arrived and, after saluting 
Gérakhnath, began to pray to him. She then laid the dish before him. Gérakhnath cried : — 
“Tarn oat the impostor and beat her soundly. She has just received from me two grains 
of barley and ehe has come again.” 
The disciples began to beat the Rani Bachhal; but Kant Paw said: — | 
“ You have devoured the whole of her treasure and are now beating her. What justice 
is this?” 
Gbrakhadth, then enquired from the chief disciple what the trath of the matter was, and 
he told him the whole case, Girakimith asked what he was todo. Kant Pawi& answered :— 
“OQ Mahirtj! On this matter being known, the saints will be held in contempt. You 
Shen Gieakhndth spread a sheet and lay down upon it. On this he ascended to the throne 
af Bhagwis, and when he minted Bhagwin the god asked : — 
SG enint, what has eazsed you to come here?” 
__ Gleakintith replied :— “Give s son to Rint Béchhal of Bagert.” 
_ Wow fnulanoas of such charms in tarsonnass soe my Indvodudtion to Popular Réligion ond, Folblore, p. 148. 
A Pidonp, cit, tm, 8 With thie pat of the logend compare the story'of Jacob and Beau. 
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Bhagwan answered : — ‘To have a son is not written in the tate of the Rant.” 

Gérakhniath replied : — “ Had a son been written in her fate, I would not have come to yon." 

Hearing this Bhagwan rubbed some of the dirt outof his head und gave it to 
Gérakhniith, and the saint brought it back to the Rani and gave it to her. The Rant 
mixed it in water and shared it equally between a gray mere, a Brahman!, a sweeper’s 
wife, and herself. Allof those had been hitherto barren, but immediately they all 
conceived. 


Now those who were her enemies went to Amar Sinh and poisoned his heart against the Rint 
Bachhal and said : — 

“O Raja! Your daughter-in-law has become in child by one of the saints. So if you wish 
to save her honour yon must send her at once to the house of her mother.’’? 

The Raja believed their words and sent the Rani Bachhal to the house of Kumér Pal, who 
was usually called Kanwar Pal. 

When the embryo was seven months old it spake from the womb of its mother 
and said:— ‘Take me from the house of my grandfather and remove me to the house of my 
father, for if 1 am born here I shall be called Nanwar.’’? 

The Rani Bichhal was in child and she had no means of conveyance. So she had much 
hesitation in complying with the orders of the coming child. 

But the embryo spake again and said: — “‘Mother! Hesitate not, but go to the crippled 
carpenter and he will make a cart for you.” 


The Rani went to the carpenter and asked him to do this for her. 
He answered: —“I ama cripple. How can I do this for you?” 


But the embryo spake and ordered him to arise from the seut, from which he had not 
moved for many years. He arose at once and made the cart as Réini Bichhal desired. 

Even in the womb the child began to work wonders and tying up his mother’s father, 
hand and foot, they started for Biigari. On the way he forced R&ja Vasuki, the lord of the 
snakes, to do him homage and. acknowledge his power by doing the worship known as kandiri.® 
He made his mother's father also co ess his power and do the same worship to him. And 
when he reached his home, his father's father was forced to do homage, 


Finally, at the due time, he was born under the title of Zahir Pir.’ At the same time to 
the Brahmani woman, who had eaten the dirt of Bhagwin, was born Nara Sinha Panré; to the 
aweeper’s wife Patiya Chamar ; and to the gray mare was born Bachhra, or the Colt. All three 
began to grow by Jeaps and bounds, Zahir Diwan began to hunt in the jungle. One day in 
the course of his hunting he happened to go to Bandi, and halted in the garden of Raja Sanjai. 
The Raja’s daughter, the Rani Surail, happened to be in the garden with her companions. 
Zahir Diwan entered into conversation with her and began to play at dice with her. At 
first the Rant won all the goods, and finally even the person, of Zahir Diwan. He asked her 
leave to go and bathe, as he was her slaye. While he was bathing, he remembered the name of 
Gbérakhnith, and then the seat on which the saint rested was moved. Some one came and put 
some dice in the waist-cloth of Zahir Diwin unawares. When Zahir Diwin was putting-on the 
cloth he felt the dice. In great delight he went back to the Rant and asked her to play a 
second game with him. She agreed and this time Zahir Diwan, won back all his goods and 
the Rant as well. On this he commenced to start for his home, but -the Ran{ Surail begged 
him to take her with him. 








® The ascetic shews his superiority over, and even contempt for, the.greater gods. 

T In the original n4xfh4l, grandmother's house, to which women who stray from virtue are sent, 

® Apparently because he would be born in hia ndsthéz, 

? Here we find signs of Mubammadan influence, aac ti a ee 
are not allowed to take a abare. Saint Apparent, 

Dl This is & stock incident in the folktales : ra alee rae 291. 
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He answered: ~—* lf l take thee unmarried both thou and I will come to shame.” 
“ Bot,” sie said, “If the signs of betrothal he sent, I trust thou wilt not refuse them.” 





a 


He crowised thar he would accept them. So Zahir Diwan returned home, but he did not 
forget the Rani Surail. 

To the Rant Ackhal, who had received the two grains of barley from Guri Gérakhnath, 
two song were boru at the same time — Surjan and Arjun. They were of the same age as 
Zahir Diwin. Now when the Raja of Bundi sent his Brihman and barber to perform the 
betrotha! rite between his daughter and Zahir Diwiin the brothers forbade the rite, as there 
Was au cll erudye Letween their family and that of the Raja of Bindt. But before they left 
the Rani Surail had sirietiy warned the Brihman and barber that they should on no pretence 
hetroth her toany but Zihir Diwin. So they went to the Raja Amar Sinh, who treated 
them with great kindness and asked the cause of their coming. They said that they had come 
to hetroth his grandson to the daughter of the Raja of Bindf. On hearing this Amar Sinh 
pat bis hands to his ears! and said: — 

“J regret that I cannot betroth my grandson to the Bind? Rani, because I have an here- 
ditary enmity with her father.” 


The Brahman and the barber left the place at once and on the way they met Zahir Diwan. 
When they told him the result of their mission he said ; — 


“Tam the grandson of Amar Sith it is true; but what haveI to do with that old dotard ? 
Give the signs of betrothal to me.” 


The Brahman hesitated, but the barber spake ont:—‘‘O Kanwar Sahib! betrothal is not 
performed in this fashion.” 


At this Zihir Diwin smote the barber on the back with his whip and he rolled on the 
ground. 


The Brahman then said: — ‘ Maharaj! The barber was not altogether wrong. At the 
least some of your kinsfolk are needed for the betrothal.” 


Then Zihir Diwan invoked the saint Gérakhnith, and, as he prayed, the seat of the Gurfi 
was shaken, and he at once started with a troop of his followers and reached the place. 


But the Brahman spake : —‘* Sidhus are not recognised as due witnesses of the rite of 
betrothal.” 


So Zihir Diwan invoked the aid of Mahid&va and Indra and they at once appeared, and 
there, even in the jungle, the rite of betrothal was duly accomplished. Gérakhnith gave 
to the Brihman and the barber his conseerated ashes, and Zihir Dtwin informed them that 
his marriage procession would start on the ninth of the dark fortnight of Bhidén. The 
Brihman and the barber then started and the gods returned to their heaven. 


When the Brihman and the barber reached Bindi they opened the parcel of consecrated 
ashes which Gérakhnath had given them, and found that the ashes had been turned into gems. 
When the Raja of Bind! heard that the betrothal had been performed he was wroth and beat 
the Brihman and the barber almost to death. Hearing their cries, the Rant Surail came into 
the Court, and seizing her father by the hand said : — 


“Father, it is a deadly sin to kill a Brahman. Do not kill him, What has been done 
cannot be undone even by Paraméawar himself.” 


The Baja came to his senses and the Rant Surail took the Brahman into her private 
oe and loaded him with presents, Next day the Brahman and the barber explained 
Raja all that had happened in the jangle, and informed him that the marriage procession 
would pale date the ninth night of the dark fortnight of Bhadéh. The Raja hearing this was 
filled. with anxiety, reflecting what arrangements he could make in the rainy season.’ But his 


minisers cba him by saying that where wealth abounded all was possible. 
™ A sign of dissent or disagreement, | 
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Meanwhile Zahir Diwan took all the articles he bad received at the time of betrothal 
and gave them to his mother, the Rani Bachhal, and informed her of the date of the wedding. 
The Rani in her turn went to her father-in-law, the RAja Amar Siah, and informed him of all she 
had heard from her son, and laid the presents of betrothal before him. 

He answered : — ‘' I cannot perform this marriage at this time. I will mot go to the 
house and therefore I rejected the betrothal.”’ 

Hearing this the Rani Bachhal wept and returned to ber own apartments. She then 
called Nara Sitha Panré and sent him to tell her father to attend the wedding. He went 
to Sirsd Patan and placed the invitation, which consisted of a letter, gold coins, a cocoanut, red 
powder, holy rice and sweetmeats before the Raja Kaawar Pal, and to him the Panré said : — 

‘(The marriage of your grandson will take place on such and snch a day. Your daughter 
has sent me to inform you that her father-in-law has refused to take any part in the ceremony. 

X¥verything then depends on your generosity. Se you must go and get the marriage of your 
grandson duly performed.” 

Kaawar Pal replied : — “I will send all that is needful, but I will not take part in the 
procession.” 

Then Nara Sinha Panré returned to the Rani Bachhal and said: — “No one agrees to take 
part in the marriage. Your father has also refused to join the procession. Now except yunr~ 
‘self there is none to help your son.” 

The Rint Bachhal then began to weep and said : — “‘ Alas for my dear husband! Had he 
been here he would have arranged everything, and 1 should have been spared the trouble 
which has now fallen upon me.” 

Then Zahir Diwan answered and spake:-——“Mother! Why dost thon weep? If the 
Gori Gérakhnath is still alive I shall bring my bride not alone without disgrace, but with all 
due honour.” 

He then went ont of the city and was absorbed in reflection on his Guri, and on 
this the seat of the Guri Gérakhnath was shaken. 

And he said to his disciple Kant Pawi: — “ Let us goand complete the marriage of thy 
brother Zahir Diwan.” 

Then Gauri Gérakhnith came with fourteen hundred disciples to Bagaré. Zahir Diwan 
went out to receive them and told Gérakhnath all that had occurred. 

Gurt Gdrakhnath said :—‘“ Be not troubled inyour mind. Iwill make all the arrange- 
ments.’ 

Then he took a pinch of ashes from his bag and rubbed it, and lo! all the articles 
and supplies required for the marriage — food and clothes and jewelry and equipage such 
as the eye of man had never seen, — were prepared. Also Gérakhnath invited the Baja Indra, 
who came with all his sons. With him came Parvati and Raja Vasuki. 

When the procession was arranged Gbrakhnath said to the Rint Bichhal:— “My daughter ! 
It is now thy part to decorate thy son with clothes and jewels, as it is time for us to start for 
the house of his father-in-law.” 

Then for the bathing of the bridegroom there came a golden pitcher from Indrasan, 
the home of the fairies. The youth was bathed and dressed with all magnificence. And 
the Raja Vasuki with his own handa invested him with the marriage robes, and the 
wedding crown was placed upon his head. Then came all the fairies of the court of Raja 
Indra! and danced before him. The heavenly musicians began to play, and when Raja Amar 
Siah saw these divine arrangements he was smitten with shame. and he, too, came and joined 
in the marriage, dnd Raji Kaiwar Pal also arrived with all his equipage. So the marriage 
procession started end in a few days reached Bindi. 

13 See Introduction to Popular Region. and Folklore, p. 88. 
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Nw near tue elty of Bund! there wasa lake, which was swollen by the rains of Autumn, and 
thes were consider Low the preecssion was to eross it, when Hanuman arrived and said 
tuat be woud Ue duwn over it and all could cross on him. 

Iuut Keja Wasuki said:—-'*Why should you take all this trouble? I will prepare a 
bihive at ones.” 

eo saying Le culed all his mighty snakes and, twining them together, made a bridge 
avres tiv water, The people of Bandi came out to see the procession, and those who were 
enticis of Zahir Diwan said that none bat Sadhus were in hig party. When he heard this 
the Raja of Puri was wroth and he paid no respect to the procession, Then Zihir Diwan, 
rrdered the Rajw Vaesuki to surround the city and lo! an army of snakes appeared and 
sorreuuded the willis and every house in the city of Bandi, They were ordered to hurt no 
cue, hat the people of the city were sore afraid. They all raised cries of terror. Then tise 
Ratacf Bondi with all lis ministers and priests went to Zahir Diwin and fell at his fect. 
Qu tis Zahir Diwan made a sign to Raja Vasuki to recall his snakes and they forthwith 
disuppeared. On this the fears of the peuple ceased. 


The wedding guests were invited to the marriage feast. With the guests came 
Sukra und Sanischara,™ and the Raja took them to his palace and ordered food to be served. 
The servers of the dishes could not satisfy their hunger with the cooked provisions, all of which 
they consumed. Then they said :—“ Take ns to the store-rooms,’”’ and there they devonred all 
the supplies collected for the wedding, Nay they even ate the earth of the place two fingers 
deep. Even then they cried for more and the Rija of Bandt was smitten with shame because 
he could provide no more. 


Then he eame and fell before Zihir Diwan and said : — “ Pardon me, my Lord! I can no 
lunger vie with thee.” 


So Gérakhnath gave the Rija a pinch of his ashes and told him to place it in his 
store-rooms and lo! they were again filled with all manner of commodities. So the weddin 
guests were fed and none lacked aught. & 


The wedding party stayed there many days and the Raja of Bundi gave Zahir Diwan as 
dowry many valuables and costly jewels. So they returned home and came to Bagari 


One day, after the marriage was over, Zahir Diwan went into the jungle to hunt and for the 
same purpose Durjun and Arjun also camethere. Zahir Diwin and the two brothers shot at th 
sume deer. The animal fell on the ground. . 


Gihir Diwan took possession of the game, but the brothers said “he: ) 
: c— “Ft is w : 
shot the deer.” we who have 


Bat Zahir Diwdn would not give them even a share of the deer. 


Then they said : —‘ We will take half of the kingdom because your mother and ours are 


sisters, and your wife we shall also seize, because it was to us th 
at her fathe . 
vf hetrothal. You are a mere usurper,” r sent the signs 


When be heard these threats Zéhir Diwin grew wroth, and it came inte his mind to get rid 
uf the brothers once for all. But they fled from before him and went and laid a it ] a 
against him before the king of Dehli. When he heard their charge Prithivit Raja a sae 
el aie wie i mighty army. ‘The cattle of Zahir Diwan were returning from. a 
jungle and Prithivi Raja ordered his men to seize them. They did so and the h 
came to Zahir Diwan and told him what had happene d. cowherds 


When she heard of these events the Rani Bachhal hastened to Zahir Diwan and entreated. 


him not to face the enemy. But he wag filled with w 
: ; : ! rath. At once | 
his horse and put on his arms and armour. MN once he bathed and saddled 


#* Venus and Saturn, 
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Then he rose up and he said to his hurse: —* Thou gray one - This is uot the day t+ 
turn thy back on the foe.” 


The Rani Bachbal rushed on the battlements and cried: —“‘ My Zahir is going alone tv 


face the enemy!” 


Then many 2 brave warrior hastened to help him, but he turned them all back save Nara 
Siiha Pinré and Patiyi Chamar. When he saw them behind bim, Zahir Diwan suid : — 

“Even you I canuot take with me till J test your prowess. I will fix my spear in the 
ground and he that can take it out may follow me.” 

Both of them succeeded in taking ont the spear and they followed their master. Asa 
lion in a pack of jackals, so they fell upon the foe. Nara Siiba Panyé and Patiyd Chaindr 
killed many of the enemy, but ai last they fell. Then Zahir Diwan commenced to cut 
down the enemy and at last they took to flight. Zahir Diwan transfixed Surjan with an 
arrow and he died, on which Arjun began to cry like a child. Him, too, Z4hir Diwan 
killed. Then he pursued Prithivi Raja and seized him by the scalp-lock. He turned bix 
saddle round and tied him on his horse with his face towards the tail, and 50 he dismissed 
him with contempt. Then he cut off the heads of the twin brethren and tied them in his 
handkerchief and took their gem necklaces. Thus he returned in triamph. 

When he arrived, the Rani Bachhal bis mother appeared with a golden dish, on which 
was a lamp with four wicks and moving it over his head!* asked the result of the fight. 

Tahir Diwan answered: —“ The twin brethren have won and I am worsted,” 

Again the Bini said: — “ Tell me the plain trath.” 

He replied : —‘* No battle was fonght and still the quarrel was decided.” 

On this he took out the necklaces of gems and shewed them to her, Her heart began 
to beat. Next he opened the handkerchief and shewed her the severed heads. She threw the 
golden dish un the ground, and he said: —~ 

+‘ Mother, now recognise which is the head of Sarjan and which that of Arjun.” 

She recognised the heads and said :— “ Dost thou shew thy pride by killing thy brethren? 
Dost thou not feel ashamed and disgraced ?” 

When he heard these words, Zahir Diwan turned his back upon his mother and went into 
the jungle. 

Then came the month of Sawan, when newly married brides put on gorgeous apparel and 
swing beneath the trees. But the Rani Surail, wife of Zahir Diwin, did naught but weep and 
lament, being separated from her beloved. Then Zahir Diwan said to his horse Nila: — 

“ Let us go and see thy brother's wife, who is weeping for thy brother.” 

He came to the gate at night and called to the guards: — “ Open.”’ 

The guard replied: “ Who art thou —a thief or a demon?” 

He answered: — “Open the door. I am the house-master.”’ 

The guard replied :— “I will not open the door at night.” 

“One day,” answered Zahir Diwan, ‘ I will cnt thy fiesh from off thy bones.” 

And so he returned to the forest. 

At this time the Rant Surail sew in a dream that her husband had arrived, and that her 
watchman would not open the door. In the morning she told him her dream and the wateh- 
man wept:— 

“ How could I know that he would come! A man came at night and I dared not open the 
door. Alas for me!” 

On this the Rant wept and next night she sat close to the door, and at the same hour 
her husband came as before and called to the guard. 

5 For the wave rite, see op. cit, p. 199. 
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The Ran! cried: — “ Who art thou that comest in the dead of night ?” 


Zahir Dtwin answered: — ‘‘I am the honse-master.” 
She said: ~ “If you are the house-master come in by making your horse jamp over the reof.” 


Hearing these words he spurred his horse and jumped over the roof, and alighted im the 
courtyard. The maid-servant tied up the horse and gave food to her master. The Rani Surail 
fell at his feet and wept, and bronght water to bathé him. Then they began to play at dice. 
When the night was far spent Zahir went away, promising to return soon. 


In this way for some time he used to visit his Ranf by night}® The Rani used to sleep by 
day, and at night she decorated herself to receive him. Then the news spread in the city that 
some one used to visit the Rini Surail by night. So the Rani Bichhal went to the Rani Surail, 
and found her daughter-in-law in child. 


‘She said: —‘‘ Why hast thon committed so great a wrong to my son ?” 

She answered: — ‘I have done no wrong. My husband is alive.” 

But the Kant Bachha] would not believe her. Then the Rani Surail said :—_ 

‘Why do you not believe me? Your son is alive and he visits me every night,” 

The Rani Bachhal prayed : —‘‘ Let me see him once.”’ 

She answered : — “ Come here at night and you shall see him.” 

So the Rani Bachhal came by night to the house of the Rint Surail and saw her son; but 
when his eye fell upon his mother he veiled his face and mounting his horse departed? His 
mother and wife followed him crying— 

“Why art thou leaving us?” 


But he turned a deaf ear to their voice. The Rant Surail, however, soon overtook him and 
seized the rein of his horse. Zahir DiwAn then thought of his Gurt Géraknath and 
deacended below the earth, The wretched women returned home and lamented him bitterly, 


Now the place where Zahir Diwan descended below the earth is at a distance of 
nine kés from Nir and twenty-seven kés from Hissar. And many pilgrims visit the 
place where his tomb is erected. It is known as Zahir Diwan ké nin& kA ujaré khérs — 
The deserted mound of the grandfather of Zahir Diwan. There multitudes of men 
sicily in the month of Bhadod. Besides this, in many villages, are platforms raised in his 

onour. 


Note. 


This is a very complete and interesting legend of the life of Zahir Diwan and shews all 
through a good deal of fine, natural, chivalrous feeling. The high position women take in it is 
noticeable. It runs on different lines from that given ‘by Major Temple in Legends of the 
Panjdb, Vol. I. p. 121, . IT have given a short account of Guga& and quoted some of the litera- 
tare on the subject im my Jniroduction to Popular Religion ond Folltore, p. 133 2g. [In Vol 
IE. p, 261 ff. of the Legends I give a long version of the Gagi story, which rons much on hie 
liner of Mr, Crooke’s valuable version, I also recognize thany bits of stories in the above 
legend, which are often fastened on to other heroes. FE. g., Vasuki is connected with 
Ghaxi Salér in the Legends, Vol. I. p. 117 ff., and the doings of the serpents at Bindi may be 
compared with their doings at Safid6a in connection with the modern version of the oe of 
Parikshit and Janambjaya (Legends, Vol. I. p. 418 ff.) The conversation of Giga with Surail 
ia comperable with that between Raja Rasili and varions women he is mixed up with 
(Legends, Vol. I. p. 50 ., 209 ff., etc., vide index). In the Legends, Vol. I. p. 166 £f., I vive 
another version of the story of Gigi and the Brahmant. — Ep. | | oe 

¥ On this custom of » husband visiting the bride by stealth, see-Lubbock, 


nh ant momo bewnch of u primitive marriage taboo, as in the case of 





Origin of Cisilisation (p. 81 $q.) 
Urvast: see Lang, Custom and. Myth, 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LCS. 
{Continued from 9. 32.) 
(c) Motals. 


HE clase of articles, which, next to fire and water, have special power over spirits, are metals, 
Among the metals which have power over spirita, copper, lead and gold, are 
noticed, but the most important is iron.!< [fn all cases of seizures and swooning iron is of 
great value, either applied hot, or as a lancet to let blood. This seems to be the base of the almost 
universal belief that iron has great poweroverspirits. Sothe Vaishnavas stamp their bodies with 
red-hot iron seals, and when the body of a pregnant woman is carried out of a Hindu house, a 
nail or & horse-shoe is driven into the threshold to bar the spirit from coming back. Among the 
Prabhis of Bombay, after the birth of a child, an iron bar is thrust across the door of the lying- 
in room, and a pen-knife is placed under the mother’s bed to ward off evil spirits. The first 
thing a Bombay Prabhi looks at after waking is a gold ring} The Kunbis of Kéliba put an 
iron hook, or poker, under the cot of a lying-in woman to keep off evil spirits.* The belief 
that spirits are afraid of iron is so strong among the Klis, Vadvals and other lower classes of 
Thana, that whenever they go at night to their fields or gardeus they keep with them a stick 
with loose iron rings to frighten evil spirita.* Among the Vadvals, or gardeners of Thana, an iron 
bar is laid across the threshold of the lying-in room, in order that the evil spirits may not come 
inside.‘ When a Hindu child is taken to visit a relation, copper or silver coin is put into its 
hand at the time of leave-taking.5 During a thunder-storm Kénkani Marathis throw their 
axes and sickles out of doors to scare the lightning. Among the Bombay Parsis, women in 
child-bed are made to lie on an iron bed-stead for forty days, and the dead are carried on an 
iron bier.’ The Pirst women in their monthly sickness are fed from an iron dish. In Gujarat 
Matia Kunbi women, for a fortnight after a birth, never go out without carrying a knife or a 
sickle. The Bhats of Gujarit set a dagger near the new-born child on the fifth evening when 
the chhati spirit is believed to come. A dagger and a sword are laid in the Bhatia woman’s lying- 
inroom. Among Gujarat Sravaks the bridegroom carries, for fourteen days before the wedding, 
asword,® In Kathiawar gold and curds are pat into the dying Rajpit’s mouth.© In Gujarit 
the Mnsalmin bridegroom carries a poignard and the Musalman bride a knife! The Dekbhan 
Riméséts, after a birth, set up in the lying-in room a needle or an arrow in a millet stalk, and 
at their weddings the bridegroom holds a dagger in one hand and afriend holds a sword over 
his head.4 The Kunbis of Poona on the Dasahra day worship iron tools, and they use hot 
iron 88 @ cure in certain complaints. The Pardési Bhidbhujas of Poona tie a piece of iron, 
about the size ofa shilling, to the boy’s and the girl’s wrists at the time of marriage.’ The Telugu 
Nhiyis of Poona lay the new-born child by its mother, and at the head of the bed set a dagger, 
a lemon, and a cane.!6 Among.the Nasik Malis if a woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves 
the house, a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold, and while carrying the bier rald grain is 
strewn on the ground that the spirit may not come back.” Inthe possession of the Mahiraja 
of K6lhapur is a gold mohar, and when a woman isin labour, water is poured over the muhar and 
given her to drink!® The Kélhapur Ling&yats, on the way tothe burial-ground, at intervals 





1@e The Parsts in some cases purified a man from a lead ladle (Vondiddd, Vol. IV. pp. 40-42). Burton (1621, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 435) anys gold is an antidote to spirits, and gold rings are worn to keep spirits away. 
Of the use of copper coins and of bells examples are given below, 

30 Mr. K. Raghunfth’s Paiténé Prabhés, p. 45. 1% From MS. Notes. 3 Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XT. p. 35. 

3 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 4 Op. cét., loc. cit,. § Information from Mr. Govindrao Pandit. 

© Information from the peon Babéji. T Bombay Garetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 270. 

8 Vendid4d Fargerd, Vol, XVI.; Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 121. * Information.from Mr. Bhimbhii. 


% Information from Colone] Barton. 1) Information from Mr. Fazal. 
12 Bombay Gasetteor, Vol. XVIII. p.-419. UW Op, cit. Vol, XVIIL p. 904. 
% Trans. By. Lat, Soc. Vol. TH. p. 267. L™ Op. cit. Vol. TIE p, 821, 


* 38 Op. eit: Vol. IIL p. 881. 1 From MS, Notes. Information from Mr, Barvé, 
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accutter betel leaves and copper coins® Among the Dharwar Lingdyats, before the body is 
buried, twenty-one small pieces of copper with some religious words written on them 
are laid on the body2° That the origin of iron ss a spirit scarer lies in its value in 
eases of actual cautery finds support in the practice prevalent among the Dharwar 
Maalars of branding new-born children with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross.71 
Among the Madhav Brahmans of Dhirwir, when a woman suffers much during child-birth, old 
gold coius are washed, and the water is given her to drink” ‘The Bijipur Radis lay copper 
evins on the spot where the funeral pyre is built.2> The Beni-Isra‘ils of Western India lay a 
iuife nnder a babe's pillow to keep off spirits.4 The Gonds have a god called Chuda Pen in 
the furm of an iron bracelet. At Gond marriages copper coins are waved round the 
tridexreum’s head and coins are worshipped by the Gaiti Gonds.2* The Ordos lay a coin in 
the mouth of the dead,2? originally to keep the spirit from leaving the body. The Greeks 
and Lumans continued the practise, explaining it by saying the coin was to pay Charou.*? 
Jn Bengal, when the father sees the new-born child for the first time he puts money in its hands.*° 
The arrow heads and other iron weapons, found in radestone tombs in the Nilgiris, seem placed 
there with the object of keeping off evil spirits, not for the use of the dead.32 








he Caunii, an ancient nation of Lesser Asia, at certain seasons met in armourand beat the air 
with lances and went to the boundary to drive away foreign spirits.°2 When an Arab sees a 
whirlwind he says :— “ Hadil, hadid, yg mash um,” — that is, ‘*Ivon, iron, oh thou vile one 17°33 


Among the Burmans, if a woman gives birth toa atill-born child, a piece of iron is placed in 
the cloth in whieh the body is wrapped, and at the burial a member of the family says: — ‘‘ Never 
retarn to thy mother's womb till this metal becomes soft as down.’ The ascetics or hermits in 
Barma carry an iron staff hang with rings.5 The Burmans put pellets of gold under theskin to 
he wound-proof28 The Siam king’s sword is dipped into holy water, and the water is drunk by 
the king at the time of voronation2”? The Chinese authorities objected to the Shanghai-W oosung 
Railway beenuse it wonld disturb the spirits of the earth and the air, and so lower the value 
of property.4® When a Chinese child is sick, it is carried along the street by the mother, who 
drops coins at every ten paces, or, if the child is very bad, its body is rabbed with the coins and 
they are thrown into the strect.3® In China, when a person is sick of a devil-sent epidemic, a 
sword, if possible a sword which has ent off a crimninal’s head, is hung over his bed, and coins, 
generally picreed coins, are worn as charms. A sword is a sacred emblem in Japan kept in 
the temple of Atsuta.? 


In North-West Afriea Musalmén women, when pregnant, often sit on an old iron gun to be 
relieved of dangers of ehild-birth.® 


A qneen in Sonth Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, had a number of iron rings on her ankles 
With little bits of sheet iron fixed to them.4 In North Africa, the fire doctor generally keeps 
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19 Fron 8, Nofer. * Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p.115. 2 Op. cit. Vol. XXII p. 211. 
# Op. cit. Vol. REIL p74 % Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 155. * Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 526. 
® Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. Lil. % Op. cit. p. 18. 

*% Op, cit, p. 22, % Dalton’s Descriptire Ethnology of Bengal, p. 261. 


%* The great god of the Central Province Gait? Gonds isa pice ina hollow piece of bamboo. A space. a foot 
square, is cleared at the foot of some holy tree, the pice is bronght in its bamboo case. taken out and laid on the 
ground, Heaps of rice, 2 heap for each deity they worship, sre arranged round the pice: chickens and goats (formerly 
cows were offered) are fed on the rice, killed, and their blood sprinkled between the pice and the rice. On the 
bieod liquor is poured. The pice is then put in the case (Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 22). 

% Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. OT. p. 156.  ™ Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. L. p. 161. 


@ Herod, 1, in Hume, Yor. 1 p. 309. ® From MS. Notes, “ Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 3. 
* Op. st. Vo. Lp. 102, | 6 Yale's Cathay, Vol. L p. 94. (And of silver. — Ep,] 

™ Jones’ Crowns, p, 486. [This belongs apparently to the section on Water. — Ep. } 

% Captain WH. 0. Selby, RB. E. % Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 30. 6° Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 31. | 
41 Jour, Ethno. Sec, Vol. Lp. 29. 42 Reed’s Japan, Vol. Il. p. 269. | —— 


«3 Hay's Western Barbary, p. 117. * Dr, Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 278. 
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with him a small charcoal fire, a pair of bellows and some iron rods. When a patient thinks 
himself bewitched, the doctor makes him lie down, pulls aside the clothes from his back, and, 
making his rod of iron red-hot, draws it witha hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God.!5 Actual cautery with a red hot iron is a favourite remedy with the 
Moors.46 In Madagascar the chief post of the honse has a silver chain fastened to it.4? 


So great is the power of iron over spirits, that the guardian spirit in fire must not be 
touched with asword oriron. So the Tartars would not (1245) tonch fire with a knife. 
Pythagoras (B.C. 600) said that fire should not be stirred with a sword.“* The same belief 
occursin North-East Asia and North America. In Russia to break faggots with a poker might 
cause an ancestor to fall into hell, — that is, might drive away the cuurdinn ancestral spirit 
from his hearth-home.4® A similar reason may explain why the Romans would not cut 
certain plants with a knife, and why religious monuments were long made of undressed stone. 
The Romans believed that if an iron spike was driven in the ground, where a person was 
attacked by the falling sickness, he would never be again seized..° The Romans kept a 
javelin in a lying-in room to give the mother easy delivery, and drove large coffin nails 
in the side-posts of doors to drive off spirits. Any one finding a cast horse-shoe in the road, 
and laying it up, will be cured of the yoz, or hiccup, by thinking of the place where the 
shoe was put.53 In the Roman tombs opened at Mayeuce, im women's coffins, bracelets, rings, 
needles and censors for burning incense were found. 


The Danish women, before putting a childin a cradle, to prevent evi] spirits from hurting 
the child, fasten garlic, salt and steel to the cradle) In Sweden a kuife, or other steel 
implement, is laid in the cradle of an unbaptized child to keep off spirits, Batbers throw steel 
into the water, and say:—‘*Neck, Neck, steel in strand, thy father was a steel-thief, thy 
mother a needle-thief, so far shali thou be hence as this ery is heard.”’’ The young German 
warriors (A. 1), 100) wore an iron chain,*7 and the British mothers gave their children their 
first food off the father’s sword.°? The Germans used to lay three knives for the Three 
Mothers, probably at first to drive them away, though they afterwards seem to have laid 
offerings on the blades. 


In 1691, in the Scotch Highlands, cold iron was pntin a lying-in woman's bed to 
keep off the fairies, the reason being that, as iron mines lay near to hell, iron had an 
unpleasant savour to those fascinating creatures. In Suffolk (1780) it was believed that 
an old horse-shoe buried under the threshold of a witch kept her in at night.@ That 
no elf or nightmare should ride on @ woman in child-bed, and that an infant may not be 
carried away by an owl, a knife should be kept on the conch.® In early England the 
fiend-sick patient had to drink out of a charch bell.6 Middle-Age Europe believed that 
spirits could be hurt hy swords and lances. The belief that a horse-shoe keeps off spirits, is 
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‘5 Rohif's Morocco, p. 82. Cf. ante, p. 20. 46 Op. cii. p. 81. 47 Sthree’s Madagascar, p. 287. 

48 Harly Histery of Man, p. 277. Compare (Maegregor’s Sikhs, Vol. I. p. 91) when the Sikh leader Gord 
Govind (1680) was forced to eat baef he first turned over the flesh with a knife. The sense seems to be that the 
iron drove out the divine cow-spirit. What Givind ate was therefore no longer cow’s fleuh. 

49 Op. cit. p. 277.  Pliny's Natural History, Book xiviii. Chap. 6. 

St Op, cit. Book xxviii. Chap, 4. % Op. cit. Book xxrxiv, Chap. 15, 

53 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii. Chap. 20, In some Roman British tombe large nails have been found 
(Wright's Celt, Romtn and Sazon, pp, 902, 304, 306, $10), Purhaps the object, as among the Cheremiss Indians, was 
to secure the body in the coffin (Tyler's Primitive Culéure, Vol. L p. 29). 





& Bombay Qurette, 5th February, 1884, 5 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 73. 
8 Henderson’s Folk-Lore (2nd Edition), p. 281. * Tacitus’ Germania, Chap. p. 31. 

% Tacitus’ Oxford Trans. Vol. Il. p. 856. Wright's Celt, Roman and Sanon, pp. 283-287. 
© Scott's Demonology and Wiicheraft, p. 164. ® Moore’s Oriental Fragments, p. 455. 


* Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. ILL p. 250, @ Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Fol. I. p. 140. 
Burton's Anatomy of Melanchely, p. 788. 
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common in England and Scotland.* A horse-shoe keeps off spirits and witches, according to ' 
the couplet :—‘‘ Straw laid across her path, the witch retards, The horse-shoe nailed, each house- 
hold guards.”©* In England (abont 1612) it was considered lucky for a man to find'a piece of 
iron.” In Norta-West Scotland, gold and silver cured the effects of the evil eye.%* In England | 
it is bad luck to make a present of a knife, and in North England, unless a nominal price is given, 
no one should take a present of a knife, fora “knife severs love.”© Pins are used in England 
in many cures. To cure warts prick them with a pin and drive the pin into anash tree.” In 
England, a child afflicted with an eruption is cured by being rubbed with a half sovereign,”! 
apd in Dumfrieshire the Locherby penny crxres cow-madness.’2 In Northumberland pins are 
thrown into the wishing wellat Wooler. On New Year’s Eve you should have money in your 
pocket,’4 and it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket when you first hear the cuckoo.76 


The belief that spirits fear iron and a ring is perhaps the origin of the sacredness of 
thekey. In England akey was used in divination. A key is heated and laid on the back to cure 
lumbago, and is put down the back of the neck to stop bleeding at the nose. With the house-key 
and a frying pan fiends are scared and bees tempted toalight.”7 Aftera death the hive is tapped 
thrice with a door key.” In some parts of Scotland, when a bride and bridegroom enter their 
home, each carries a key — the husband a door key and the woman a bunch of keys.”® 


In Wiltshire (1872) a labourer’s wife asked a clergyman for a sacrament shilling to tie round 
her child’s neck to cure fits.2° A “heart-grown,” — that is, a fairy-witched, child in England is 
laid naked on the blacksmith’s anvil. The blacksmith lifts his hammer as if to strike hot iron, 
but brings it down gently. Three taps of the hammer cure the child. 


Urine, — The next most important power over spirits is urine. Urine is a widely 
used medicine.” From the ammonia it contains, urine is useful in two ways: in recovering 
from swooning, fainting, nervous and other seizures, and in staunching bleeding. Both of these 
properties shew power over spirits. In restoring consciousness the power over the oppressing 
evil spirit is evident, and in staunching blood urine drives away a spirit, in accordance with 
the early belief that wounds bleed because they are sucked by spirits.88 The use of cow’s 
urine, as a purifier, is common among all higher class Hindus. It is the regular means of 
getting rid of the ceremonial impurity which a birth or a death in a family causes,*4 and it 
ought to be taken on certain festivals and highdays. The importance of cow’s and bull’s urine, 
as a purifier among the Hindus and still more among the Persians, seems to shew that cow 


%¥n London, in 1696, most Weat-End houses had a horse-shoe nailed in the threshold, because it laid evil 
spirits, The practice was universal in Wales in 1812 (Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, p. 428). Horse-shoes were 
formerly (1600) cut in the doors of British Christians, and they were fixed in boats and ships to guard them 
against storms (op, cit. p. 424). Nelson had a horse-shoe nailed to the Victory’s mast (Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p, 118). 
The ends of the horse-shoe ought to be turned up. Compare Reginald Scott on the cure by sympathy, — that is, 
treating the weapon, not the wound. If they stroke the sword up, the party feels no pain: if they draw the fingers 
down, the pain is intolerable. See Note 2, Reginald, in Scott's Lay. 


® Dyer’s Fotk-Lore, p. 113, *" Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 251. 

* Mitchells Highland Superstitions, p. 87, © Henderaon’s Folk-Lore, p, 118, 78 Op. cit. p. 189, 
T Op, cit. p. 167. 73 Op, cit, pp. 163, 164, 18 Op. cit. p. 280, 
Th Op, cit, p. 72, % Dyer’s Fotk-Lore, p. 57. 76 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p, 288. 
TF Dyer’s Folk. Lore, p. 124, T8 Op. cit. p. 128, *9 Henderson’s Folk- Lore, p. 36, 

® Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 116, t Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 187. 


*2 In the Kénkan, near Bombay, no medicine is so largely used in child.diseases as is the urine of the cow 
(Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi}. According to Pandit Narsinka (Nighinturdj, pp. 174, 175} nine kinds of urine 
are considered medicinal by Hindy physicians — the urine of a man, & cow, &she-buffaloe, a horse, an ass, a she-goat; 
an ewe, an elephant and a. camel, Human urine destroys worms and removes phlegm, wind, insavity and poison 
(Information. from Mr. Niréyan V. Purandharé), That urine stops bleeding, explains the Marathi test of a 
disobliging man: “ To peas haringlit var muinir wthé ” ; He will not even make wateron a cut finger. For the 
many i ; mrine in Roman Folk Medicine "a Natural Hi ; iii 8. 

ee ah cae ie compare Pliny sstory, Book xxviii. Chap. 6 

** The ides of the ceremonial impurity which attaches to birth, monthly sickness, and death, seems to have 
its root in the fact that those are the three times in life when the chances of spirit-posseszion are greatest. The 
point is noticed under ‘* spirit times.” 
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and buil worshijare great'y due to the healing value of their urine. Human wrine js aso 
believed to ave a wreal power over spirits, 


Amoug Rutnagiri Marathis haman urine is used to cure congh and snake-bite. Among 
lower class Mahummadans, Hindes and Portaguese in Gujarit and Bembay, people, 
when they nave had a bad fail, or when they are severely beaten, drink their own uriae. 
They say that it hus the same intoxicating and reviving puwer as brandy’) In Sind 
and otler parts of India, tu bathe it with urine is a common cure for a bleeding wound. 
Inthe East Dexhan, the ezurcist keeps urine in a bottle and threateus to raake the spirit 
driak it, if he dues not tell whe he ia. The filthy food which spirits eut shews that it 
is uot its nustiness which makes the spirit fear urine. A Hindu iu o haunted place will 
make water in a circle and sit secure im the middle: or, if he must muve on, he will make 
water on his left fuot, and the spirits will fly.8? 


Among the Persians aud the Parsis the use of urine is still commoner, because their 
fear of spirits is greater. After the thread-prayer the Parsi every morning should drink 
and wash his hands in cow's urine. It is a sin to wash the hands in water tii they 
have been waslied in urine.4? That the urine of an ox or of # bull is equally cleansing a» the 
urine of w cuw,?9 supports the view that the cow was worshipped, rather because of 
the value of its urine, than because of the value of its milk. So also the fifth mnt 
acceptable place in the (Parsi) universe is where cattle and beasts of burdeu leave their 
urine. Among Pirsis defiled garments are washed in cow's urine! Corpse-bearers should 
wash their bodies and hair with urine.*? Any one who touches a dead body should wash 
his bands in cow's arine, and the spirit of corruption will be driven out.% In some cases it 
is enough to sprinkle the clothes with urine, but a woman who gives birth to a dead 
child must drink cuw’s urine and ashes, and wash her body with aorine.™ Besides, in their 
religious services, urine is commonly used and highly valued as a medicine by Parsis, 


Urine was greatly valued as a medicine by the Romans, Pliny® notices asp's urine as 
a cure for the drowsiness which follows an asp sting. He mentions the urine of camels, apes, 
wild boars, asses, and horses as coring many diseases.*%* The examples are valuable as 
shewing one of the grounds on which these animals were ‘vorshipped. A boy's urine cured 
fever,’ 4 man’s urine cured gout,® and whoever dropped his urine on his foot in the early 
morning, was safe from any charm.9? The use of urine is seldom recorded in books of travels 
or of customs. This is probably from an idea that the habit has no special meaning or interest, 
rather than that it has not been noticed.1% Even where no referenc” has been made to the use 
of urine, cases are recorded of the tails of cattle being used to sprinkle holy water.! This 
suggests that the yak or Tibet ox tails, which were so commonly borne close to Hindu kings 
and which appear in old Buddhist and other sculptures and paintings, were valued as spirit- 
scarers rather than as fly-whisks. 
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8 Information from the peon Babajt. 38 Ynformation from Mr. Fazal Lutfulla. 
8? Compare Pliny (Natural History, Book xxviii, Chap. VI). He whoevery morning droppeth his own uring 
ou his feet shall be secure from every charm and poison. 


88 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 166. 
% Vendidid Fargard, Vol. XIX. pp. 70-75; Bleek’s Khordak Avesta, Vol. I. p. 140. 


*® Bleek's Khordah Avesta, Vol. I. p. 21. * Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 58. % Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 70. 
93 Bleek's Avesta, Fendiddd, p. 84, % Bleck’s Khordah Avesta, pp. 45, 48, 64, 

% Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxix. Chap. 4 % Op. cit. Book xxviii, Chaps, 8, 11, 12, 17, 19. 

® Op. cit, Book xxviii. Chap, 11. *% Op. cit. Bock xxvili, Chap, 6. 


% Pliny’s Natural Histery, Book xxviii. Chap.6. This seems to explain why the fasciaws was hung round 
children’s necka and under warrior's triumphal cars (ep. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 4). The Hindus have the same 
belief that apirita fear the private parts of a man. 

% Tylor’a (Primitive Culfurs, Vol. IL p. 483} reference to the Hottentots smearing mother and child with 
urine in their unclean way seems 8 casein point. Itia doabtfal whether he intentionally left out other references, 
as he mentions the Parst practice in detail (op. cif, Vol. IL p. 489). 

1 Fylor’s Primitive Culiure, Vol. IL, p. 538. 
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Bowbuy Hindus use cow's urine aS a medicine as well aS & purifier. in the Konkan, 
cow's urine is cuusidered a specific for worms, from which young children are apt to 
suffer. The Bralimans and Prabhis of Bombay, on the eleventh day after a death, pecome 
puritied by drinking eow's urine. The Brihmaus in Bombay, after a child is born, oe eal 
urine, with wun leaves Hoating in it, ab the entrance of the lying-in room, and no one is allowed 
to enter the rovm withoat first sprinkling the urine on his feet with the nim jeaves. Among 
the Prablis uf Bombay, on the tenth day after child-birth. cow’s urine is sp a ee 
house : and, tu free them from all impurity, each member of the household thrice drinks apour 
a teaspovrful of the parehagdvya, — that is, clarified batter, curds, milk, honey sisi cow's 
urine? In Pouna, drops of urine and Ganges water are poured into the dying Raul’s month.* 
The Dhors of Ahmadnagar spill a pot of cow’s urine on the grave,‘ and the Namdév Shim pis of 
Ahmaiuazar, on return from a funeral, dip a ném® twig in cow s mirine aud lads spay 
with it.@ Among the Dharwar Liigfyats the holiest of the holy water which is drank by 
laymen is that in which the stone ling of the high priest has been bathed? The Gosivis of 
Belgaum, after a death, are purified by drinking the five products of the cow.° On one fast 
nothing but cow’s urine is drunk by Hindus.® Fryer! (1673) notices how the Banias of Stirat 
“take delight in the stale urine of a cow, besprinkling themselves with it, as a Christian with 
holy water, or a Musalmin with rose water: nay, more, they even use ib as a potion or filter, and 
after it bid the devil do his worst.” The Nairs of Malabir consider nrine to be a purifier, and 
have water, cow’s milk and cow's urine poured over them on the fifth, tenth and fifteenth days 
afteradeath.!! Oderic (1320) says : — “In Malabar the people take two basins, one of gold, the 
other of silver, and when the ox is brought from the stalls they pat these under him and catch 
urine in oneand dang in the other. With the urine they wash their face and with the dang 
they duub themselves on the middle of the forehead, on the balls of the cheeks, and on the 
middle of the chest."2. According to the Débistén}3 hnman urine was drunk by some yévis. 


The Burman priesis nse as medicine the urine of a cow or a black bullock, on which the 
juice of the lemon or other sour fruit has been poured. In China cow and horse urine are 
considered an excellent lotion for skin disease, and also for destroying white ants.5 In the 


Philippine Islands the first excrements of a new-born babe are a cure for snake and dog 
bites.!¢ 


The Dinkas of the White Nile make their hair a foxy red by continual washing with cow’s 
urine? The Shillooks of the White Nile, if fairly off, cover their body with a rnsty coating of 
cowdung ashes: with them dry ashes and cow's urine are ludispensable articles of toilet, 
According to a widespread African practice, milk vessels are washed with cow's urine instead 
of with salt.!8 The Dinkas of the White Nile burn cow-dang and smear themselves with the 
ashes ; they also use cow's urine in washing dishes.!9 Hottentot sorcerers or rain bringers 
procure rain by senttering their nrine overa fire.20 Ata Moor wedding in West Africa a 
present of urine from the bride's person is sent as a special compliment, and is dashed in the 


reeciver’s face.*t Child's nrine painted on the affected spot is considered a cure for sores in 
Central Africa, 


The Indians of Pern, in South America, wash their hair in urine, and the Spanish American 
women do the same.™ 

2K. Raghunath’s Paténe Prabhus, p. 48. 

* Op. cit. VoL XVIE p. 109, 

® Bombay Garetieer, Vol. XVIL, p, 127, 

* Op. cit. Vol. XXL p, 184. 

® Voyages, p. 98. 

1 Yule's Cathay, Vol. IL. p. 78. 

4 Bhway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. I. p. 141. 

% Jour, Bthue, Soo. Vol. IL p, 174. 








® Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIII. p. 361. 

5 Melia azadirachta. 

® Op. cit, Vol. XXII p. 199. 

* Maurice’s Indian Axtiquities, Vol. ¥. p. 983. 
4 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IT, p. 409, 
18 Débisidn, Vol. IT, p. 129. 
16 Gray’s China, Vol, If. p. 128, 


4 Sohweinfurth's Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 150, 
w Op. at, Vol, Ep. 88. 19 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 168. 2 Hahn’s Teuni Goam, p. 88. 
™% Park's Trevels, Vol. 1. p. 186 22 Stanley, Vol. Il. p. 369. 


% Jou. Ethno. Soc. Vol. IL. p. 206. 
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The Highlanders in the seventeenth century used to sprinkle their cattle with urine on the 
first Mouday in every qaarter.%4 In Scotland, in Perthshire, urine is nsed as @ cure for wasp- 
stings. In the South uf Leland, especially in the outlying parts, among the lower orders, the 
drinking of human urine is a net unconrnon care for diseases."6 In England, in the seventeenth 
century, urine was considered to be a book of fate? In the Highlands of Scotland water and 
oil of haman dung were believed to he very effective against madness, and the urine of the 
bear mixed in vinegar was suid to enre epilepsy. 


The less important articles which are believed to have power over spirits, because 
they have been found to cure diseases, may be shortly noted in alphabetic order :— 


Ashes, called by Hindus rukshd or protection and vibhiuft or prosperity, are mach used by 
them as purifiers, that is, as spirit-drivers. Though ashes are sometimes taken internally as a 
medicine, the reason why they are considered specially potent against spirits seems to be their 
power of staunching blood and of healing sores, The following illustrate the common Hindu 
use of ashes to keep off spirits. The Litgayat rubs his brow with cow-dung ashes, and 
ascetics cover their whale bodies with ashes. The Vaidus of Poona get purified by rabbing 
their bodies with ashes,“° und a Dekhan medium surrounds a possessed man with a circle of 
ashes. In Dharwir, as a cure for head-ache, ashes are thrown on the head or applied to any 
other part of the budy that pains3! In Belgaum, among the Bhats,a person excommunicated 
from the vaste is re-almitted on swallowing ashes given him by the caste teacher? In Bijapur, 
ashes from the censer of Maruti, or other guardian deity, is one of the chief means of scaring 
spirits. When an Ambig, or fisherman of Bijapur, is possessed, he is set before a god, and his 
brow is rnbbed with ashes3 The Kédigaris of Kanara get from the washerman, on the third 
day after a death, woud-ashes and water, and the Dhérs get cow-dang ashes once a year from 
the head of the Liigiyat monastery of Chitradriiga in Mysore.* Among the Halvakki Vakkals 
of Kanara, un the third day after a birth, the people and their house are purified by the washerman 
sprinkling on them, and in the house, water mixed with ashes and potash.** High-class Hindu 
fernales in Western India, during the Divali holidays, draw lines of ré@agéli (husk-ashes) in front 
of their honses. Among the Hindus, dhasma sudea, or ash bathing, is considered as good and 
purifying as bathing in water*6 The Hinda religions book, Brakmétiarkhaad, states that a 
great ascetic applied ashes to the body uf a king named Bhadrayu, and from that time the king 
becanse famons for strength, glury, courage, and power of memory.*7 The Beni-Isra‘ils of 
Bombay, at a birth, to keep off evil spirits, draw lines of ashes outside of the mother’s room. 
A Parsi woman after child-birth drinks ashes mixed with cow’s urine. The Parsis strew 
their fields with the ashes of the sacred fire. 


The Jews in grief covered themselves with ashes and sackcloth In Central Asia ashes 
are used to staunch bleeding in cases of circumcision.“ 


The Papuans, when they see a stranger, throw ashes, lime, and sand over their own 
bodies.“ In consequence of their belief that spirits enter by the hair, the people of the Arrn 
Islands, west of Guinea, wash their hair with ashes and lime.© 

According to Pliny, horse-dung ashes, used with egg-shells, are good for stannching 
blood.“ The Romans believed that the ashes of a eslf purified. They considered ashes sovran 
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* Brand’s Popultr Antiquities, Vol. L p.13. ™ Information from Mr. J. Davidson, Indian Civil Service. 





% Information from Dr. H. Greany. 37 Broome’s Falger Errors, Vol. 1. p. 3. 

% Mitchell’s Hightand Superstitions, p. 31. * Op. cit.p. St. °° Bombay Gaceticer, Vol. XVHIL p. 478. 
3 Op. cit. Vol. XXH. p. 52. 8 Op. cik. Vol. XXL p. 179. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XXUIL p. 1A 
™% Op. cit. Vol. XV. pp. 373, B74. % Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. HL 

23 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 37 Information from Mr. B. B. VakbSrkar, B.A. 

38 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, Vol. 1. pp. 46,48. 8 Détistén, Vol. LE. p. 381. 4@ Dubois, Vol. IL. .p. 362. 

41 Schuyler’s Turkestdn, Vol. L p. 142. 42 Karl's Papuonus, p. 38. 63 Op. cit. p. 97. 


% Pliny’s Natural History, Book rxx. Chap. 12 
45 Ovid's Fasti, Book IV. chap. 728.—-Compate Moses giving the children of Israel the ashes of the golden 
ealf to drink ; also the ashes of the red. heifer (Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vel. IT. p. 400). 
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fur staunching bleed, Theashes of a sacred pregnant cow were preserved in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome, with bean stalks, as a means of expiation.46 
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in & Russian stury, cow-ashes mixed with excrement, bring good Iuck.4?7 In Russia 
Wint aud water are uged in extreme unction, and incense ashes are laid with the dead.4® 
In Pusland, when “the white folk” tormenta sick man, a bed of pease-balm is made, a sheet 
spread over it, and the patient is laid thereon. A person walks round him carrying ‘on his 
back a siev. full of ashes, and letting the ashes run out till the floor all round the bed. 
is cuvered with them. The first thing next morning is to count all the lines in the 
ashes, and sume one goes silently, greeting no one on the way, and reporis the number 
to ihe wise woman, who prescribes accordingly, Spirits dre believed to leave their tracks in the 
ashes, which are thas strewn.4* In France, in some religious houses, the dying breathed his last 
lying on ashes.© In Roman Catholic Europe, people are marked with a cross of ashes.5! With 
ashes of palm-leaves the Roman Catholic priest signs the foreheads of his people in the form of a 
erosa.“2 Ash-Wedunesday, which is the first day of Lent, is called so from the ancient ceremony 
uf blessing ashes on that day.53 Ashesof box-treeleaf were used inthe same way as palm ashes, 
ard on Palm Sunday were given by the priests as an exorcism against ague and worms.54 In 
Engiand, it was believed that any person who is to die within the year will have his footprints 
wiarked in ashes on St, Mark’s Eve, April 25th. In England, people used to examine ashes to 
kee the foot-prints of a future hasband or wife,®6 and ring-worm was cured by dropping ashes on 
the affected place.5? 


Beating. — Spirits fear beating. So St. Francis flogged himself to keep off the deyil,58 
and Merlin ordered a weekly whipping to disenchant Dulcinea.5® At Tarapur, in the Kénkan, 
in 1673, M. Dellon saw, in the cloister of the Church of Misericordia, penitents with covered 
faces and bare shoulders wounding themselves with whips containing bits of iron.@? The 
practice of self-flogging for the removal of sins seems to have been introduced into the Kénkan 
by the Jesuits. In 1551 a Jesnit named Gaspar established a society of penitents, who, when 
the preacher aronsed a feeling of sorrow and shame, lashed themselves with thongs, and cut 
themselves with iron blades till the blood flowed. 


Among the Dekhan Mhars, when a man is possessed by a spirit, and the spirit does not 
tell his name, the possessed man is slapped with a shoe, his fingers are pinched, and heis caned.63 
In Shélapur, among the Lihgayats, the woman who names the child has her hack beaten with 
gentle blows,® and, among the Mags of Shélapur, at their wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
beat each other on the back with a twisted waistcloth.% Among the Dharwir Midhava Brah- 
mans, when the father’s sister names the child, the women of the house give her some blows 
on the back.) In Dharwar some Brahmans, who live by begging, refuse to take alms, and 
threaten to curse the giver, unless he beats them. Gemelli Careri (1695) mentions that when 
the lowor classes in Goa marry, the couple lie on a hard bed, and the kindred come and thrash 
them, shewing them so much of this bratal kindness that they are for a long time unfit for 
work. Ai the yearly festival of the goddess Dayamava in the Southern Maritha Country 
one of the performers, the priest of the Pétraj, has a long whip, which he cracks, and to 
which divine honours are paid. In Dharwar the pious worshippers of the goddess Dayamava 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddess and beat their cheeks in token of atonement for sing.&? 


44 Gubernati’s Zool. Myth. Vol. I, p. 376. — & Op. cit., loc. cit. 






£8 Schuyler’s Turkestan, Vol. p. 152, 


Grimm's Toute, Myth, Vol. IIT. pp. 1165, 1163, % Dubois, Vol. IL p. 2 

ke rnabons’s Book of Days, p. 240. * Brand’s Populor Antiquities, Vol. Lp. 94. * Op. cit., loc, ci€ 

ba On. a Yo. Lp % Chambere’s Book of Days, p. 550. es 

= igs : shen Antiquities, Vol, I. p.3, & Dyer’s Felk-Lors, p. 170,  Moore’s Fragments, p. 58, 

2 » Hou, October 1888, Pp. 423. ® Portugal e os Estrangetros, Vol. ¥. p. 231. : 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XII. Pp. 208, ® Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. pp, 441, 449 ; 


Op. cit. Vol, EX.p. 8. & Op, ott Vol. Xx. : 
+ Ott. p. 174, = Op, ct. Vol. XXII. p. 75. 
© ee ay nice from Ray BabSdur Tisinalety Venkatesh, * Careri in Churchill, Vol IV. p 208. 
* | - Mlliot im Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. I..p. 97. * Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XXII. Appendix A. 
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The Kirghiz of Central Asia beat a woman In chiid-bed, because they believe her to be 
possessed.79 Beating witha leather lash is a common Japanese application as a remedy 
for rheumatism, and to promote circuiation.”! The Arawahs, when a man dies, cut thorny 
twigs and beat the bedy te try and bring him back.7? Careri? notices @ disease in the 
Philippine Islands, which can be cured only by beating the patient black and blue. The 
Senth Africans have a ceremony, called sechu, in which the men beat the boys with wands, 
drawing biood, to harden them.’ When the king of Tahiti, on his crowning day, is bathing, 
the priest strikes him on the back with a sacred branch: this purifies the king from blood 
and other guiltiness.”> 





In the mysteries of Adonis, in the funeral ceremony mourners pass along the streets, 
scourging themselves and uttering fraxtic cries./© In chivalry the knight struck the candidate 
on the neck with a sword, kissed his cheeks and forehead, and with his open palm gave him a 


gentle slap.” Among the Romans, during the Lapercalia, matrons were lashed by the priests 
with leather thongs, and they became preguaut.'3 


When St. Teresa of Spain (1546) began to suffer from trances and fits she was said to 
be possessed by a devil, and Francesco Borgis, Jesuit Provincial Generu) for Spain, advised 
her to scourge herself with a whip of nettles * In Germany, if your imilk is bewitched, whip it 
ina pot,orstir it with a sickle: every Jash orcnut makes the witch wince.’ The Duke of 
Carinthia, in Austria, geis a slight slap on the face from a peasant when he succeeds! In the 
thirteenth century the Italian sect, called the Flagellants, held that scourging was equally 
important as Baptism and the Sacrament. Among Roman Catholics the communicant 
is patted on the cheeks, and the Roman Catholic priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass on 
several occasions strikes his breast. Beating with nettles was, in England, considered good 
for consumption,* 


Similarly with men, Hower and fruit trees and animals were whipped, if believed 
to be worried by spirits. The Hindus have a belief that the kadaub tree when beaten by u 
pregnant woman with ler left fuot bears pienty of flowers. According to the Spanish proverb 
“a woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, the more you beat them the better they be.’'9 
In Hull and York dogs are whipped once a year. 
(Tu be continued.) 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Concluded from p. 41.) 


I sHALY finish this review of works on the ancient philosophy of India, by mentioning a 
short Jaina work, the Shaddarsanasamuchchaya, “ the Epitome of the Six Systems,” of Hari- 
bhadra, of which we have a good edition from Prof.P. L. Pallé, of Padua.®®> Haribhadra, who 
according to tradition, died in 529 A. D., but by more exact testimony lived in the ninth 
century, and who had several homonyms, was a Brihman converted to Jainism He is famous 
still as the author of 1,400 pradendhus (chapters of works), and seems to have been one of the 








1 Spencer's Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 245, 7 Silver's Japan, p. 12. 
72 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology Vol. 1. p. 168. 73 Careri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 486: 
1 Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 146. 1% Jones” Crowns, p. 458. 


1 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 8. 7 Op. cit. p, 55. 7 Fron MS. Notes, 
%¥ Quart. Rev. October 1883, p. 406. %® Grimm’s Teute. Myth, Vol. TIL. p. 1078, 

# Jones’ Crowns, p, 399, % Golden Manual, p. 690. Op. cid. pp, 260-271, 
% Dyer’s Polk-Lore, p. 22. % Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, 

% Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 30. * Op. cit. p, 104. 


38 In the Giorn. della Societd Asiatics Haléana, I. (1887). 
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tiret tu introduce the Saiskrit language into the scholastic literature of the Svetambara, Jains,4° 
By the ‘‘ Six Systems” the Brahmans understand those we have just passed under review, 
the two Mimameis, the Sankb ya and the Yoga, the Nyaya and the Vaigeshika. Haribhadra, 
on the other band, if indeed the treatise be by him,*! expounds under this title very curtly (in 
87 siokus}, but quite impartially, the essential principles of the Baddhists, the Jainas, the fol- 
lowers of the Nydya, the Sankhya, the Vaigeshika, and the Mimimsé. He thus selected his 
own school and those with whom the Jainas have had the closest affinities, and puts them in 
between the schools of their greatest enemies, the Buddhists and the ritualists of the school 
of Jaimini, These last he couples with the Lokayatikas, the atheistic materialists, not simply 
from sectarian fanaticism and on his own’ judgment, but following an opinion that was 
then prevalent even among the Brahmans. 


The bridge between speculation on the one hand, and ritual and enstom onthe other, is 
not so Jong in India as it is with us. Both disciplines make the claim to be founded on the 
Veda, with nearly the same justice in either case. On the Srauta Sitras, the texts which deal 
with the great solemn sacrifices, notices have been given above, under the Vedas to which 
they are connected. I have only now to mention, under this head, two works which have as 
teir aim the comparative study of single points of this ritual according to the texts as a whole. 
Professor Hillebrandt, who takes up a elne, which he has followed before, has looked out for 
the traces, which the ancient festivals at the solstices bave left in certain great ceremonies of 
Brahmanism, the Sattras.@ These festivals must have been common to the Indo-European 
peoples, and this primitive community of origin may yet be discovered in several characteristic 
points where Germanic and Slavonic usages appear to coincide with Brahmanic prescriptions, 
Asa general proposition Prof. Hillebrandt’s argament is quite worthy of acceptance. It may 
very well be that the Brahmans have embodied ancient popular solemnities of this kind with 
their cyclic ceremonies, whatever doubt we may haveas to the more theoretic than real existessce 
of these long ceremonies. But, in detail, we think he has gone too far, and that we will do well 
to bearin mind thestrictures passed in the Revue de l'histoire des Leligions® by M. Sabbathier on 
some points of his theory, Apart from this theory, Prof. Hillebrandt’s essay abounds in details 
of every kind on the constitution of the ancient ritual of the Brahman. ¥ uller still, and ccm- 
pleter, but viving less room for hypothesis, is the monograph of Prof. Weber on the Vajapeya, 
aceremony which included games, chariot races, and the drinking of surd, ahighly intoxicating 
beverage, which even the highly developed ritual ordinances were obliged to retain on this 
ecvasion, in spite of its prejudice in favour of tem perance.“ Here, again, we have to do with 
a popular custom admitted into and modified by the sacerdotal Ndstra, and Prof. Weber has 
admirably shewn, how, from being a festival originally accompanying the election of a chief, 

it bas finally become simply one of the forms of the soma sacrifice. 


. Under the rubric of domestic ritual and customary Jaw, I mnst mention, first of all, thenew 
ectition of the Dharmasitra of A pastamba*® by Prof. Bihler, and thet of the Grikya Sttra of 
Hiranyskeni,“ by his pupil Prof:Kirste, These two works area part of the sitras of two very 


* On Hasibhadra seo Zeitechrift der deutschen morgouldndischen Gescllechaft, XLVI. (1892), p, 382. a 
“3 The Shatdartonsnas machchaya of Haribhadra Sari, mentioned in the eijii‘yana of the Vaiseshikadar-ana . 
SAA MRM mma Hiaitlncidcas tise 
Die S im Al- Fadi. Eime 9 
43 Tome XXIE. p. 291. = — 
46 Albrecht Weber, Ueber dex Véjepeya, from the Sitrungsberickte of the Berlin Academy July 1892. Prof. 
Weber has been kind encagh to honour me by dedicating this essay fo me, for which I beg to tender him this 
- Bithler, Aphorions 5 om the Sacred Taw of the Hindus by Apastamba, edited with" Ketracte the Com. 
poaneis wncehprrnd mata aigel coutasning the Faxt, with critical Noles. on sa ape ts teri and the 
1 +E ~<a ar a - * 
wins, Tn hed , , oe » Bombay, 1892, forming No. XLIV. of the Bomkay Sanskrit 
- Kizate, ‘Grihgastiva of Hiranyaketin, with Extracts from the Commenta rire 
| m re : ry of M¢iridntta, Vi 1889, 
pabishod by the Academy of Sciences of Vieane. Compare, by the same editor, Bin Grastia Mamanigt deg 
asyahelgrihyesiira in the Situungsherichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1591. . 
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nearly allied schovls connected with the Bleck Yajus of the Taréiriyas, Lurge parts of their 
sdtras are commoa, By noting the variants, for example, Prof. Bihler has been able te make 
his edition of the dharmasi‘ra of the one sckhovl at tne same time serve as anu edition of that 
of the other school. In his preface the reader wiil find new information as to important 
readings in the text of Apastamba and the commentaries. To these texts may be added 
the Karmapradipa, the first chapter of which Dr. Schrader has pubiisled and transiated.“* 
This is a Grihya ritual in general, but following more particalarly the stra of Gubbila 
(Samaveda), thongh it has also been assigned to the Rik and more especially to the White Yajus. 
It has even been attributed to Katyfvana, the author of the Srautasutrus of that Veda. 
Ir. Knaaer had before supplied some useful information on this treatise, and it seems to be 
older than the supplement to the stttras of Gobhila mentioned above. 


_ Professor Oldenberg hes published a second volume of his translation into English of the 
Grikyasdtras, containing Gobhila, Hiranyakesin, and Apastamba.“S The collection uuw embraces 
all the texts that have been published, and the translator Las been in a position to add his genera! 
introduction. Up to the eud of his task the translator has managed to combine exactness, 
completeness, and, what is more, originality in a theme that has been so often treated before. 
In the introdaction, for instance, the reader will hardly find a single instance of mere repeti- 
tion of old facts, and yet no essential point has been omitted, and though in his results the 
anthor arrives at the same conclusions as his predecessors he has done so by his own methods. 
For example, by examining the metre, he has been enabled to fix precisely in a novel and 
ingenious manner the place of these stitras in Vedic literature. The practices which they 
prescribe are, in great part, clearly of very great antiquity, since we meet with them in many 
instances and with striking resemblances in their details among other Indo-European 
peoples, Several of them are mentioned even in the Brahmanas. But, before these sutras, there 
were no hand-books for this part of the ritual, as there were for the more complicated ritnal of 
the great sacrifices. Till then these nsages had been handed down by tradition, not by formal 
instruction. In other terms, the Griyasitras are smdrtas not 4rautas, and deal with custom and 
not with doctrine. A very complete synoptical table of the subjects treated of in these texts is 
added to the volume, which ends with the translation of the Yajhaparibhdshdsentras of Apastam ba 
made by Prof. M. Miller and mentioned before. Drs. Calaud and Winternitz deal with 
special points of this ritual, the former with the worship of the dead, and the other with the 
marriage ceremonies,*? and they have studied them from the comparative point of view, by 
bringing them into connexion with analogous customs which have been observed among 
other peoples. Professor Kirste has also made a coniparative study of one of. these pois, by 
putting the ceremony of shaving the head of children among the Hindus alongside of a 
very similar practice still observed by the South Slavonic nationalities.) The resemblance may 
be close, but I doubt if the explanation of the usage proposed by Prof. Kirste is convincing. 
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47 Wriedrich Schrader, Der Karmapradipa, I. Prapéthaka mi Augziipn aus dem Kommentare des Asdrka, her. 
ausyegeben wil dbersvizt, Halle, 1889. 

43 Hermann Oldenberg, The Grihya-sitras, Rules of Vatic Domestic Ceremonies, translated, Purt If. Gobhila, 
Hiranyake itt, Apastamba. Yajitaparibhdshé-siitras, translated by K. Max Miller, Oxford, 1892, forming Vol. XX. 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 

49 W. Caland, U-ber Totenverehrung bei einigen der Indo-germanischon Volker, Amaterdam, 1888, in the "Proceed. 
ings of the Academy of Amsterdam. Cf, M. Winternits, Noteson Sréddhas and Ancestral Worship among the Indo. 
Europea: uations, In Wiener Zetischrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, IV. (1890) p. 199. The dissertation of 
Prof, Kaegi, Die Newrzahl bes den Ovtariern, Kulturhéstoriche dualekten, from tho Phitologische .}bhandlwagen 
fiir Heinrich Schweizer-Sidler, 1892, bears alao in great part on the comparative study of faneral neages, 

50M. Winternitz, Das ulfisdische Hochzetterituell nach dem Apostambiya-Grihy ‘sttra, wid einigen -ander-n 
verwandien Werken. Mit Vergle:chung der Hochzeiteyebrduche bei den ibrigen Indogermanischen Vetkern, Vienna, 
1892, in the Denkschriften of the Academy of Vienna. Compare by the rame author, A Comparative Study of Indo. 
European Customs, with special reference to the Marriage Customs in the Transactions of the International Folk; lore 


Congress, 1891, London, 189°. 
Bt J, Kirste, Indogermanigche Gebriuche beim Haarachnetden in the Analecia Graecensiu, Festacirift rum 42, 


Philologentaye in Wien 1898. 
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He connects it with the ancient worship of trees and plants, which according to him are 
represented in this case by the hair, and refers us to the prophetic ship Argo and the oaks 
of Dodona. The late Mr. Wilken, who gave very ingenious explanations of most of 
these ancient usages, and who also wrote a dissertation on the practice of offering 1 p 
the hair, more correctly looked on it as possibly a symbolic sacrifice, a kind of ransom 
for the individual whose hair was cut off. On another practice of the domestic ritual, “the 
serpent-offering,’’ Dr. Winternitz does not go beyond India, but compares the past with the 
present and shews how the same customs or others very similar have been -preserved down to 
our own days,* Lastly, a native medical man in the British service, Mr. Gupta, has made 
a study of ancient Hindu law, from the social and sanitary point of view.54 A very different 
branch of learning, which we should certainly not have to mention in this connexion in the 
ease of any other country, the ars amatoria, is in India one of the recognized parts of the 
Smriti, Like the rest it again goes back to a sita very closely allied both in formand matter 
with the dharma and grthya siitras, with which it has several chapters in common, sometimes 
nearly identical in terms, viz., those which deal with the conditions and forms of marriage, So 
far, itis a adstra quite as much as the others, proclaiming, as they do, the dharma. Otherwise 
the book is inconceivably filthy, bnt replete with curious details for the history of manners and 
customs. It has been edited with the commentary of Yasodhara, by the late Pandit Durgi- 
prasida, for private circulation ouly, although apart from this purely formal announcement, it 
doer not contain a word of English.35 It has been also translated into French (a@ previous 
Kuglish translation is anonymons) from some source, probably a modern version got in India, but 
certainly not from the Saiskrittext, which it does not follow, even in its arrangement.5§ It ean 
be of no value as an archeological document, and as the author has seen fit to add all sorts of 
dirt gathered from Western literature, it must be classed simply among books of pornography. 














From these ancient sitras and other similar writings the entire legal literature has taken its 
vise,—in the first place the dharmaédstras properly so called, then the commentaries on these, and 
the more systematic treatises which explain some particular department or which extend over the 
whole field of law, and compare the authorities, and discuss the pros and cons in single cases, 
and settle the differences of opinion according to the rules of the dialectic of the Mimamsa. 
Our thanks are due to M. Strehly for giving us a new translation in French of the Code of 
Manu," that of Loiseleur-Veslongchamps, the only good one, which dates from 1833, being long 
out of print and anprocurable. The bibliography, which M. Strehly has given, is insnfficient 
it should either have been left ont altogether or treated more fully, and there are a few slight 
oversights in the preface which might be removed, but the translation itself, in which the 
anthor bas used the help of the best authorities, is executed with care, and is trustworthy. 
Phe notes, which are drawn up with much judgment, give all information necessary for a 
reader who may be unfamiliar with things Indian. The collection of extracts from the prin- 
cipal commeniaries on Manno, which Prof. Jolly had begun in the Bidliotheca Indica, had to be 
stopped after the third part,°® these texts having meanwhile been published in extenso, but not 


® This untiring and careful worker, whose works on the populations of the Indian Archipelago, have been 
mentioned more than once in these Reports, died Aug. 27th, 1891, at the age of forty-four, 


* M. Winternits Der Sarpabaki, in altindischer Schlargencult in the Mittheilungen of the Anthropological 
Society of Vienna, Vol. XVIII. (1838), 
* R, P, Gupta, Surgeon-Major, Sanitary and Social Rules in the Sdstras in the Calcutta Review, July 1889. 
ar Bri Véleydyenc-pranttam Krinastirom, Yaiodhara-virachitayd Jayumangalikhyuyd. Hkayd sametam, Bombay, 
1epi. 
% Théologie hindouse, Le Kémasoutra, régles de Vamour de Vateydyana (morale des brahmanes) traduit par 
B, Lemaireses, Paris, 1891. I do not know the tran ion of the Prem Sigar b 


ythe same author, and cannot tell 
whith of the nameroas versions of this recast of the tenth book of the Bhégavata Purina it ropeodased. 
® @. Sirehly, Winans dharmasistra, Les lois de Manou, traduites du sanskrit, Paris ; 


: 1898, forming Vol. IT. of 
the PDibliothdque a’ dudes des Annales di: Musée Guimet, ales ° 
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with all the correctness desirable, in the large edition of Manu by the late Visvanitha Narayana 
Mandlik. The extracts extend to the end of Book III. We have also from the same scholar a 
translation of the codes of Narada and of Brihaspati.“ The translation of Narada is made 
from the fuller text edited by Prof. Jolly in the Liblietheca Indice, and for this reason, and 
because of the numerous improvements in detail, itis mach superior to his earlier versionof 1876. 
The translation includes also the fragments quoted from Niirada, but not found in the printed 
texts; these Prof. Jolly has collected carefully from the whole of the legal literature. The code 
of Brihaspati, which seemed to have perished, has keen completely restored by the help of consi- 
derable fragments which have survived in quotation. Professor Jolly has also donethe same for 
another lost law-book, that of Harita, the section of which devoted to civil procedure he has endea- 
voured to reconstruct,.°. To the same class of works belongs the Smriti of Parasara, which is in 
course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, along with the commentary of Madhavichirya.® 
Through this commentary, this Smriti has points of contact with the following compilations, 
which form a part of the same collection, the Chaturvargachinidmani of Hemadri™ and the 
Madanapdrijdta of Visveévara (XIV. Cent.),@ with the difference, which is more apparent than 
real, that these latter do not adhere to any one particular text. Lastly, useful investigations 
on various points of the theory and history of Indian law will be found in a series of articles 
published by Prof. Jolly, in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society: on the ‘price of 
blood,’ on polyandry, and on the mode ‘of procedure before Hindu tribunals,“ on the law 
manuscripts of the India Office, with reference to Prof. Eggeling’s Catalogue,™ on infant mar- 
riages and the controversy which that grave quéstion gives rise to in India,® 
The whole of this literature, both legal and customary, might have been lost, but we should 

still have been able to recover the substance of it, —- in confusion it is true and with peculiar 
additions, — in the enormous compilation which finally gave shelter to all the reminiscences of 
the old epic legends of India. I have before mentioned the investigations of Prof. Weber with 
regard to the difficult question of the relation of the Veda to these legends. Asto the long 
poem in which these traditions are summed up, the MahAbhérata, it is well-known that it is 
being translated into English, thanks to the perseverance of Pratapa Chandra Ray.” The 
translation, which is now at its 7&th part, contains four-fifths of the whole and has reached 
verse 12553 of the XIIth book, in the Caleutta edition. I shall not dwell again on the great 
sacrifices which the generous Hindu continnes to make in order to bring. his huge 
patriotic enterprise to completion. I shall only add that, thanks to the experience he has 
gained, the work of translation has continued to increase in exactnass, and that 
no effort has been spared to remove from it the shortcomings observable at the commence- 
ment, and I shall express once again the hope that France will not be the last to 
respond to the appeals of the author, and takepart in his unselfish undertaking.® I know only 
portions of a series of studies published in the Mfuston,™ by Abbé Roussel on the theology 

3% J. Jolly, The Minor Law-Books, travislaied. Part I. Nérada, Bihaspoti, Oxford, 1889, Vol. XXXII of the 
Sacred Books of the East. 

© J, Jolly, Der Fyavahirddhydya aus Hartias Dharmaiéatra, sack Citaten ruamnmengesteli, inthe Abhandlungen 
of the Bavarian Academy. 

© Pandit Chandrakinta Tarkdlankéra, Perdéara Smyiti, Vols. I UH. & IL, Parts i,-iif. Calontta, 1888-1801. 

€2 Pandits Bharatachandra Siromani, Yajieévare Smritiratna, and Kamikhyinftha Tarkaraina, Chaturvergachin- 
tmays by Hemddet, Vols. 1; IL. i; IL ii; I. i.; ILL ii, Parts i.-iv. 1878. Others have appeared, but I have not 
Or avaie Madhustdans Smyitiratna, The Madqns Périjéia, edited. “Parte i~viii. Caloutta, 1887-1900. 

J. Jolly, Beitrige sur imdischon Rechtsyeschichte 1. Zeitechrift dar deutschen morgeniindisches Gesellecho st, 
XLI¥. (1890) p. 339. 

@ J. Jolly, ibid. XLVI. (1902) p. 260. J, Jolly, ibid. p. 418, 

¢t Pratap Chandra Rhy, The Mahdbh4rais of Krishya-Dvaiptyana Pyfea, translated into English prose, Pub- 
lished and distributed chiehy gratis, Parte 1.-LXXVIIL Oalentin, 1983-1802, 

® The subscription for the Mahébhérata, Senskyit text (complete), is cight rupees, not including postage ; for the 
English tranalstion it is £6, or in special oases £3-10e. inglnding postage; from Pratlp Chandra Ray, 1, Raja 
Goorce Daas’ Street, Caloutta (British Indias). 
Te Musion. Revue internationals, Louvain, 1982, ff. 
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of the Mahdbharata. They are judicious and shew attentive reading. But, as was to 
be expected, what is presented is only the general system of Hindu thought, and as 
the author enters into details and analyses large portions of the poem, it-is hard to see 
where he means to stop. It would have been a more usefaol, if a much more delicate, 
task to look in the poem for traces of some doctrine, if not special to the work, at least 
more characteristic of it, by disregarding what ig common to it and other works. Professor 
Holtgmann has again dealt with the views expressed. before by him on the origin and varied his- 
tory of the Mehdbhdraia, and has extended and defined them more exactly.7! He has turned his 
essay into a volume, and his views have not gained in weight thereby. The book abounds in: 
facts and observations which are sound and interesting, for theauthor has a wide acquaintance 
with literature and knows the Mahébhdrate thoroughly. But his theory, which is in itself 
erroneous,”? has become quite inadmissible in its new and more definite shape. It is well-known 
that in Prof. Holtzmann’s eyes, the original poem was composed in the third centary before 
var era at the court of Agoka ; that its spirit was warlike and chivalrous, and Buaddhistic to 
hoot; thatits heroes were the chiefsof the conquered side, Karna, Duryodhana, and his brothers ; 
that the Brahmans, when they took possession of it, turned it, without complete success, into a 
glorification of the victorious side, the Pandavas, and acondemnation of Buddhism, cunningly 
disguised by them in the garb of a religious belief which was closely related to Buddhism, and 
which was held in equal detestation by them, wfs., Saivism; that later on, in a series 
of fresh alterations, they tried to remove all traces of that hostility to Saivism, with which 
inthe meanwhile they had become reconciled; lastly that by successive additions, they 
had turned the poem into an encyclopedia of their eclectic doctrines. All of this 
theory is little in harmony with the ascertained features of the religious, literary and 
linguistic history of India. By trying to fix precisely the periods of these various remodellings 
which, according to him, did not reach completion till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Prof, Holtzmann has ended by ruining his own theory. It has been pointed out, first by Prof. 
Jacobi and then by Profs. Biihler and Kirste,’* that at the middle of the fifth century 
the poem contained 100,000 verses; that even at this period and certainly in the seventh 
century, it was cousidered as a work of authoritative teaching, a emrtit, and that it had the 
character and validity of a dharmasdstra, which, according to the theory of Prof. Holtzmann, 
it had acquired only from the tenth to the twelfth century onwards; that, starting from the 
seveuth century, we have a whole series of evidence which does not allow us to assume the 
extensive alterations demanded by this theory; that, lastly, in the first half of the eleventh 
century Alberini and Kshemendra knew the poem in nearly the form in which we have it, 
For the rest, there are in Prof. Holtzmann’s book many observations on special points, which 
make the absence of an index a matter of regret. As to his theory of the formation of the 
Mahdbkdrata, it is overthrown utterly. 


What Prof. Holtzmann has done for the Mehdbhdrata, Prof. Jacobi has done, but with a 
quite contrary aim, for the other great Indian epic, the RAam&yana; the former has tried to 
make out the Mahdbhérata to be later than it really is, the latter has tried to shew that the 
Rémdyaga is older than was supposed.”> He rejects the first and last books, curtailments on 
ae gee nce ee ed ee et a 


Tes diews del’ Inds brahmanique d’ aprés U Adi-Purvan,  Biudes de religion hindoue. L’homme @’ apra 
P Adi-Parvan; from the Muaéon, 1892, . liad =a . , 
ae Holtamann, Zur Gaechichie und Kritik dee Mahdbhérata, Kiel, 1892. 
. Rewne Critique, January let, 1883, 38 In the Gottingische gelehrte Anceigen, lst August 1892 
tt George Bihler and J. Kirste, Indian Studies No, Il. Contributions to the History of the Mahébhérata, in the 
peli te of the Academy of Vienns, 1892. Compare further an article of M. Sylvain Lévi, in the Revue 
es pe ar April 1893. Prof. Buhler’ essay forms, as it were, a second part of a previous work of the same 
. whiph he proves, by the testimony’ of the inscriptions, that the so-called classical poetry with all its 
refinements, is very much older in India than recent. theories are inclined to admit, Die indischen, Inschrifien und 
Mee ora Teeth, tmbowle, i= the Aitsengsbarichte of the Avsdemy of Viena, 1890, . 
Hermann Jaeobi, dmdyana. Geschichte wnd Inhalt, nebat Concordans der gedruckten Recensi 
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which most critics have long been at one. In the body of the work he makes cther excisions 
for which he gives hia justifications, and in many cases with absolute conviction to the mind of 
the reader. By thik means he obtuins a poem of moderate dimensions, in which Rima is not vet 
identified with the supreme bemy, in which neither Yavanas nor Sakas make their appearance, 
in which the Zodiac is not mentioned, where, on the contrary, everything squares’® with what 
we can learn of pre-buddhistie India, and of the religions, political and social condition of the 
(rangetic peoples, the Kosalas and Videhas, of the fifth and seventh centuries before our era, 
the period at which the original poem must have been composed at the court of the descendants 
of Ikshvaku at Ayodhya. The whole discussion is carried out, both in its main outlines and in 
its details, inan orderly manner, withon: confusion or undue haste, and in a clear, precise and 
well writien style; the chief thesis is accompanied by a mass of subordinate investigations 
which are attractive and correct, and are never merely digressions. I should like io be able to 
reproduce all of these here.“7 But I am not convinced of the trnth of his main position. In 
the previous Heport,"* I indicated briefly that I could not agree with the conclusions of 
Prof. Jacobi in the form in which they were first laid before us, for, like Prof. Holtmmann’s 
book, this work is the expansion of an earlier eseay. I must, therefore, state, so far as the 
space at my command will permit me, why I cannot accept them im their new form. 


On p. 62 Prof. Jacchi asks who the “ investigater” is who has suggested the unfortunate 
hypothesis that the Sanskrit epic might be a reproduction of a Prikrit original, and calls on 
him tu furnish the proof. I am afraid I am the guilty person.” As to “‘ proof,’’ strictly speaking 
I confess [ have none, for I always try at least to be careful in the application of that expres- 
sion. Put there are some probabilities in its favour which seem to me to admit of discussion. 
I believe that the Hindao epic iz ancient, as ancient in ite origin as the earliest traditions of the 
nation; that for a long time it was national and popular in the real sense of the word ; that to be 
so it mast have been understocd by the people and recited in their own language ; that lastly it 
wus put into Saiskrit only at the period where we see the traces of a secnlar Sanskrit literature 
make their appearance, about the beginning of our era, a hundred years one way or the other 
being of uo iraportance. By going back seven centuries Prof, Jacobi escapes the objection that 
Saiskrit was not employed then, just as be escapes all the direct arguments which have 
destroyed Prof. Hultzmann’s theory. But, after the poem was once composed, how are 
we to think it was handed about ? Wandering singers, “ rhapsodes” we may call them, the 
i-us‘laves, mast have carried it from tribe to tribe, from one small town to another, at 
assemblies of the people and festivities of the réjas. But to whom could they Have recited a 
poem like this in Sanskrit, when for centuries Prakrit only was spoken, when Prakrit was 
the language of the courts and of government, when the inscriptions shew us the officials 
trying to imitate as well as they could the forms of the sacred langnage, which no doubt 
existed and was regarded with greai veneration, bub wae confined in use tospecial purposes, and 
was likely cultivated only in the schools of the Brahmans? Professor Jacobi himself admits 
that the poem was for a long while banded down orally, and would those who thus transmitted 
it, who added to it and altered it ceaselessly in order to keep it to a certain degree in touch 
with the ideas of the day, have neglected to follow the current of things in one point only and 
that the essential one of language, at the risk of failing to be understood? We do not see 
what could have led to this invasion of the profane literature by the Sanskrit. Reasons of a 
religious nature, perhaps, too, of a political nature, may have had theirsharein this. But the fact 
remains, though not proved in all details, yet to my mind exceedingly probable. The 
inscriptions on the monuments shew it to us in its gradual advance, es the investigations of 
M. Senart and Prof. Bibler have established so clearly; and the late M. Gustave Garrez 


76 Even the mention of two eclipses which Prof. Jacobi has ealenlated, bat he does lay mueh stress on them. 

77 T shall mention only asa specimen of these, what he sys on p, 600m Saiviem and Vaichpaviem, and the altera- 
tions with a sectarian tendency of whieh the Brahmans have been so often falsely accused, as well as his refute- 
tion, on p. 84, of the theory of a primitive Buddhistic Raméyaya, 

Tome XIX, p. 166. T See Revue Critique, Sth April 1886. 
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proved long ago in the case of the lyric poetry. The literature of the fables and the Priakrit 
of the dramas teach us the same lesson, that all the popular literature of India, with the 
exception of course of the sacred and acholastic literature of the Brihmans, began with the 
Prakrit and ended with the Saiskrit. In the first centuries of our era, the Buddhists them- 
selves had to follow the general current and use Sadskrit for everything, even for their canonical 
buvks. The epic poetry alone would, on this supposition, have continued in vogue without 
sharing in the movement. I cannot believe this, and the whole argumentation of Prof. 
Jacobi, however well connected and sound as it may be in many points, is not sufficient to 
convince me, I would, by no means, deny the antignity of the orignial poem, nor the 
marks of archaism which it exhibits, and I accept with confidence the greater part of the 
interpolations which he proves to exist in it, What I cannot accept is the uninterrupted 
oral and popular transmission of the Saiskrit poem with its learned language and form 
frum the seventh century before our era, when from the fourth century Sanskrit was 
as little spoken in the valley of the Ganges as it is now. I must add that this 
theory of the Safskrit origin of the Rdmdyapa by no means takes up the whole of 
Prof. Jacobi’s book. It contains further a careful comparison, I should rather say a 
statistical table, of the various recensions of the poem, and a very complete analysis of the 
contents. The whole is connected together by capital indexes, which render the book an indis- 
pensible help for investigation of the whole subject. 


1 shall close this review of the works which bear on the ancient Brahmanic system by men- 
tioning a native publication intended to bea summary of the whole ; the Aryadharmaprakasika, 
“the Explanation of Law,” by Mandikal Ramaséstrin, Principal of the Royal College of Mysore.® 
The work keeps in view the needs of scholastic instruction in the territories of the Maharaja of 
Mysore, and is a kind of explanatory, historical, and in the main practical, Catechism of 
Brahmanism. In 162 pages the author expounds in succession the four chief aims of life, the 
dharma, artha, kéma and moksha; theduties of active life, both those which are common and 
those which belong to the various classes, men, women, castes and stages of life; the retired 
and meditative life, which gives occasion to pass in review the different philosophical 
and religious systems, including those of the Buddhists and Jainas, according to the sub-divisions 
made by the Brahmanic school when these latter sects are dealt with ; the theory of the creation 
and destruction of the universe; the rules of religious piety and the means by which men may 
attain to the yoga, ox communion with God, according to the different schools of the Veddaia - 
and finally thé doctrine of the final reward of works, All this is put before us mostly in the 
very terms of the most authoritative books, the sitras of the Veddnta and the Mimdssd, Manu, the 
Bhagavaigite, the Bhigavate-Puréza, etc. The author does little else than arrange the 
quotations from these works in due order, and explain and connect them. The selection of 
course is his own, and in this it is curious to notice his carefulness. As much as ib] 
he has taken pains to give only what ix good in itself, and wherever he has been obliged, 
in order not to brosk with the orthodox tradition, to give sdmitiance to statements which are 
hard to defend, he is skilled im excusing and softening them down. For example, when, 
in the course of his exposition, he has to face the question of the caste system, he accepts it 
nig orimaenraH quotes the preecriptions of Manu; but he is careful, in his commentary, 

th as an institution highly usefal and sulutary for the individual and the community. 
and champions it as no writer would have done from the orthodox standpoint in Sahekrit 
the last fifty years. The book, which does honour to the directors of ic instructi oe 
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native literature, are here the fruit of Western civilization, have made their way into the most 
orthodox circles. There is going ou in India side by side with, and bearing on, this ancient 
Brahmanical tradition a twu full kind uf activity. On the one hand criticism and archeology 
are ceaselessly and remorseiessly exploriug it: on the other hand more and more orthodox 
scholars are endeavourmg to revive it, and this tack is one of reform and purification. Amid 
the crowd of innovations which are invading India, many things which were believed to be 
dead for ever have been again ealled into life. The differeut branches of the Brahmasamaj 
combine the old eclectic thevlogy with Positivism or Anglican piety. Others, again, are striving 
to revive Buddhism and they will doubtless succeed to a certain extent. Theosophists, occultists, 
and spiritists abound, all appealiny to ancient tradition and all with an eye on practical life. It 
would be strange if only the genuine inheritors of that tradition should remain inactive amidst 
all the clamour around them, and should nat hope to re-vivify that tradition, too, in an effectual 
way, with due regard of course to the needs uf the age. And indeed they do not. To the samijas 
of their neighbours they set ap in opposition other samdjas of their own. Like them they have 
their own means of spreading their beliefs. I have spoken before of the Usha and its editor 
Satyavrata Simagramin. The prevailing note of his articles is that of the preacher and 
spiritual guide. The worthy translator of the Maidbhdruta, Pratipa Chandra Ray, is ambitious, 
not only to accomplish a Jiterary task, but still more one of regeneration and social reform. 
In the past the defenders of orthodoxy fought by preference with the traditional weapons of 
Hinda polemics. They have had to excliange these for others which are more powerful. 
The Caleutia Review, the Asiatic Guarterly and other periodicals namber more than one of 
these orthodox Hindus among their writers, and quite recently their doctrines have gained a 
new organ, the Hindu Mayazine.5| The sect, if we may give it this name, is by its descent an 
aristocracy, and has the distinguishing marks of one, reserve and dignity. We rarely meet in 


its publications with the truisms or empty pretence, which sometimes disfigure those of its 
rivals. 


NARSINH MEHETANON MAMERUN. 


A Poem BY PRemAXNAND, TRAXSLATED FROM THE GuJakatl wita Notxs, 


BY Mus. P. J, KABRAJI 
(Née PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA). 


Introduction. 


Tae poem forming the snbject of this paper was composed by the Gujarfit! poet 
Préménand in St. 1739. Itis a beautiful descriptive poem and illnstrates an incident im the life 
of Narsinh Méhété, also a celebrated poet, and likewise an exponent of the Vaishnava 
theory. This incident was the occasion of the simant (or celebration of the 7th month in 
pregnancy) of his daughter Kutvarbai. The extravagance of high-caste Hindus on 
weddings and kindred occasions is proverbial, and it is generally known that if a gir)’s father 
is too poor to provide all the customary gifts be owes to his relatives and caste-people on 
such occasions, he either goes into debt or very nearly dies of mortification. Narsinh was 
ealled upon to provide all the usnal gifts due from him to the parents of his daughters 
husband and his sisters and brothers at the ceremony, and as he was only a poor ascetic 
and lived by begging, his enemies and opponents, as well as the prejudiced populace, were 
carious to see how he would face that demand. But it is related that, being a devoted 
servant of Vishnu and under his special protection, Narsish had mo fears himeell. He trusted 
to the god to provide all the necessary articles, as be had received a promise from him to help 
him in hie emergency, and he enjoined his danghter to make a list of all the things, jost as 
ber parents-in-law might dictate. Now the elder relatives of bridegrooms are amongst these 
people held to be covetous and exacting, always ready to fleece the “ poor Inckless father 


& Edited by Amrita Lal Roy, Calentia, The first namber appeared in September, 1801. 
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vist athtcrs?” and Kuivarbal's busband’s grandmother, in order to bring ridicule on Narsinh 
art ids ordez, made such an exhorbitant demand on his resources that no man, however 
neu. sonld vemply with it, But Narsifih called on Vishnu to make good his promise and help 
iva in this emergency, and it is suid that Vishna promptly rushed to his assistance in the guise 
of xn taerehunt with bundles of rich clothes and so on, and distributed them amongst all the 
relatives, uemegtic servants, ete., of Narsibh’s daughter. This greatly surprised the Nagars and 
bur non-believers, and they were thenceforth convinced of the truth of Narsith’s teaching. 
Sinee then the Maméruh of Narsith Méhét& has become a household word in Gujarat, poor 
parents uf danghters comforting themselves by recounting the trials and threatened humiliation 
wi thas famous devotee, aud his subsequent success through the intercession of Vishnu. 


A vhnort sketch uf Narsith’s life will be useful. Narsith was born of poor, but respectable, 
gurents at Junfagada in St. 147. His father's name was Krishna Damédar, and 
bia grandfather was Vishnud4s. They were Nagar Brahmans and worshipped Siva, 
while his mother had faith in Vishnu, and Narsith imbibed the first truths of that 
coctrine at her knee. There are two different classes of Brahmans, beggurs and gentlemen, 
end Nurulih belonged to this latter class. There is no record of Gujarat having produced 


au; yout before Narsiih, nor was there any exponent there of the Vaishnava theory preceding 
him, 


Narsiil was sent toschool when a mere lad, but he made a bad scholar, and idled 
away his time in the company of sédius and sannydsis outside the gates of Girnar. He was 
eit au crphan while yet achild, and was dependant on his paternal uncle, till he reached 
man’s estate and was married, But even after marriage he did not exert himself to earn his 
living, and would go about “dancing and playing on musical instruments like a woman,” as the 
Nagars put it, and spend weeks together with the sidkus without thinking of returning 
home, At this his wife’s parents became uneasy about the fate of their daughter, and complained 
so bitterly that his uncle thought fit to rebuke Narsiith one day for his desultory habits; and 
his “sister-in-law ”’ (wife of his cousin), a somewhat sharp-tongued young woman, made some 
very cutting remarks ou the subject, which touched Narsiih to the quick and drove him in 
distress to his sddhu friends, who persuaded him to renounce all bome-ties and join their order. 
So Narsiish turned his back upon Junagadh altogether and went and lived as a devotee at a 
temple on the seashore, and absorbed himself in the service of Siva. It is believed that 
gratified by his fasts and prayers, the god became visible to him and bore him with him to 
Vainxuith (Paradise), “where the god Krishna dances eternally with the gépis.” Siva recom- 
mended Nursibh to the favour of Krishna, and Krishna bade him sing of his sportive circle and 
“made his language pure,” and “increased his talent for devotional poetry infinitely.” 


Thenceforward Narsish devoted himself to the service of Vishna, or Krishna, and composed 
& good many poetical works on the Vaishnava cult. His poetry is full of love and romance; and 
Kyishns’s birth in this world, his residence with the gépikds in Vundriwan, and his gmorous 
sports with them provided an endless theme for the exercise of his talent. Narsinh made a 
ld; and a quarter of couplets, but some writers ascribe 25,000 of them to his son’s widow 
Surbéns, a lady of talent and virtue, 

All his life long Narsith was subjected to ridicule and persecution by the Nagar Brah- 
mags, and once he was called upon to prove the truth of his doctrine by openly discussing it 
with the Nagars. The poet did so, and was successful, and it is believed that, toaccentuate his 


utterances, the god Vishzu himself appeared amidst the assemblage and threw a carl 
: . 3 d 
his neck, in a.knowledgment of his services g garland round 


cehcen died in St. 1587 in the sixty-sixth year of his life. His followers have raised 
7 acer memory at Juniigadh, which is still worshipped by the Vaishnavas. Am idol has 
. eh ri up to the st of his danghter Knivarbaf at Dwarks, and is worshipped 
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Wetec iis aiwass Dee @ Gest popaiap poet, His wares, whige are @.myialticws set is 
different tures in muusie, are anlverisally sung throynent diviarat, Tn favt thee ahs cue 
lOvessnws of the poole, men gid Woe gave vend te thelr ows emytions in the woods. ? 
this poet. Hin stilecat may be observed, is simple yet efluctive, with here wud toes peo 
wordepietures vat haraivany metiphor, He iueaicutes a soaud morality and falth fy tus 


e 
ay wet 1 fa 4 
te a al atl 


deity, Bat lis chief vharm Hes in the siraplicity ef bis composition. His name is a he 
word in Guiarat ty this dus, und the fcHowmg puem of Prémauand on the sudiiet of nos 


daughten'’s widandréa, or materuity gilts, has never lest ite intercst for che people. 
Translation. 


Canto I. 
Prelude, 


May I always invoke with ease the aid uf ‘Sri Gaurd Ganpati! and Sirda,3 
For it is the dvsire of mv heart to sing of the mamérun® of Narsinh Méhéta. 


I hupe to compose & poem on the maternity gifts provided by the Méhéta. 
Narsith Méhtta was a pious Brihman aud lived in Junigadh.# 
His lucother's wife spoke a (barsh) word to him which asgered him. 
(30) le rensauced all home-ties and went to the woods to worship as an ascetic. 
In thut wilderness he saw a temple and the adorable symbol of Siva. 
Nuarsiih worshipped it with earnestness in his heart, 
The Méhéta made seven fasts and then Sri Mahadéva® was propitiated. 
10 The syinbol shone like Kamali® and instantly the god became visible, 
With lis wife Umiya, white as camphor, held on his left side, 
Janhvi 7 adorning his matted locks® and his brow glistening like the moon, 
The ueckluce of heads® (thrown round his neck), serpents’® adorning him and tiger skins! 
lending beanty (to the whole). 
Amidst a peal of horns and conch-shells and déak!* and démri}5 (and euch other musical 
instruments), the great god burst upon the sight of Narsinh Méhcta, 
15 Narsinh approached and fell at his feet ; 
When placing his hand on his head, said the husband of Umiya:— “ Ask, ask a boon, [am 
pleased with thee.” 
The Méhéta said :—‘ Bunt one prayer I ask of you, Mahadévji, 
“ Now that I have cast my eyes on you, let me behold Vishnu.” 
«Well done, well done, Sidhn,’’!4 said Siva, “thy faith is sincere.” 
90 (So) be took him with him to the eternal Vraj,'® where Hari?® is engaged in his dance. 


Refrain. 


How will ye poets describe the beauty of the dancing circle? 
By the grace of Sri Hari, Narsith has gained the object of his life. 


a 





1 The God of Wisdom and remover of obstacles; hence he is invoked and propitiated at the commencement of 
every literary undertaking, 

2 The Goddess of Knowledge, also called Saraavaiti. 

2 The word mémérith, or misalin, implies all such gifta aa come from the mother’s side; hence all that 2 
father gives to his daughter, or a brother to his sister, or » maternal grandfather to his grandchildren, is called 
mémérin, The young wife, when about to become a mother, expects her parents to give gifts of money or elothes 
to all her huaband’s relatives, and throughout this poem the word mdém/ran implies these gifts, 

4 See the Introduction. 5 A name of Biva. 

6 The Goddess of Wealth — Lakshmf. ; T Another name for the river Gang’ (Ganges), 

$9, 10, 1. Siva is represented wearing serpents round his head, and a necklace of skulls round his neck; his 
matted hair is gathered up into a coil over his head, on which is « symbol of the river Jénbvi, which he caught 
asitfellfrom heaven. His garment is the akin of a tiger, or deer, or elephant, 

1, 18 Certain musical instruments carried by Siva. 

it A pious man, a devotee. 8 The paradise of Vishux. 6 Another aqme for Vishya, signifying ‘ god,’ 
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Text, | sqara ara aware alan! aa sa sires. 
o . : (10 anedt tata wHe wa THA wer aaagz, 
AAS Aeas AIRS. maT UT ae tar sal Saat STs We. 
‘ : atara eral sess F Areas AT TAT. 
neg < & te KSAT ATTN WH WATAT AA. 
arr straract. ava sia sae re fare tea Ger Tae. 
Aer ‘ 15 aa ATaES ME A OITA, CAN ALAA FAA 
oft ae weradt area € TAT Ta SIT; | arr. 
HAG HE TAS AAT TT & ates nie € eos af oa areat Prax are. 
ee. Heat WS AST TH ATT SF APM. 


aay BATT Waa ET PALS TTT. 


mS HEAT AT, TT ACA ATA qeg yen are FAT HS AT aeatt S ora. 


; seal h Aan Se ae 20 ates aHAt war aet sat edt TS Ue. 
Ofceanray RET TAT ASAT TA WA ATATST- ToT. 

a aa dat wa eee Gg sresa aia fort. wa Hewat caar sear wr Aart wat. 
acdte Fat sar att stacaret TAT. avagait Hard war TF BAT Area Sar. 
Canto ITI. 

Prelude, 

The dancing circle shines with marvellons beauty, to see which is to forget all earthly 

SOTTOWS. 


The géptka® sings, the musical instruments peal forth, Siva has poured the greatest 
blessing (on the Méhéta). 
25 The great king Siva-Mahardj held the MEhéta by the hand. 
(And) seeing Sadaéiva (do this) the Lord of Vaikuith came forward. 
Both the gods greeted each other in delight and the gépis placed their heads at ‘Siva’s 
feet (in adoration), 
And Narsinh went forth and bowed his head before the Lord, when said the King of 
Vaikuith :— 
Tell us, Saddsiva. who this is, to whom you show this place ? ” 
30 Mahidéva replied :—He is your worshipper and his name is the Vipra!® Narsinh. 
Then placing his hand on his head, quoth Sri Gépal2°:— 
“Think on me when in distress and I will hasten to thy aid. 
Do thou worship me and sing my praises and thon wilt swim safely through the sea of life. 
Do thon sing of this my sportive circle, full of love, as thou hast seen it here.” 
85 Then he showed him the dance of the sporting circle. 
And spoke to Narsiih, spoke the Lord of the Triple City”? :— 
“Never fear the verdict of the populace in thy heart, but worship me at the risk of thy head. 





11 Tt may be noted thronghout this composition that the first two lines of each Canto usnally come as a prelude in 
a. different metre from the body of the Canto, which is headed 1@ dhéi. At the end there is a refrain in a different 
metre again, in which the sense of the last preceding lines of the 1% is repeated in nearly the same words. Similarly 
the succeeding Canto begins by repeating the last words of the refrain. To explain the composition, the first four 
lines are transliterated as followa, the Italics shewiug the rhymes :— 
Sri Gori Ganapati Stradé Hua eamrun sukhé sarvadd 
Manmuda kahun maémérin Méhété tanun ré. 
Drél. 
Mémériin Méhété tanon parabandha haravA dea, 
Narasinha Méhété bhakata Bréhamana Junfigaghs min vésa, 
¥ The milkmaids with whom Krishna used to sport in his youth. 19. Brahman 
% An opithet of Krishna, meaning the Protector of Cows, ; 
“| The R4s Mandal, or sportive circle, was formed of 1,600 96 ilkmaids : 
Krishys and his wife, EAdh&, who were in the centre; hence pe Gee of cee eee maa 
™ A fabulous aérial city said to have been burnt in.a war amongst the.gods, a 
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Sing of the pleasures of Kavind-Krishna, as vou hare seen them here.” 
Saying this vanished the gud Buoi Saaiikar, 
40 And ins moment Naraifih fond himself in Junagadh. 
Thenceforwurd tne speech of Nursifih became parer, and his talent fer devotional ponies 
incres sed immeasuradly, 
He became abscrbed in the praisesof Radha-Kriahaa and counted the world as but astran.* 
Then, with masie playing aud songs singing, he entered the city, 
And weat and feil at the feet of his trother’s wife. 
45 ‘You have been as @ oriestess to me, (for; you spoke te me a harsh word, 
And by your righteousness I met beth the gods. 


Refrain, 
By your righteousness, mother mine, the great Sri Parivrajh (Hrahma) appeared to me.’ 
(And now) the Méhéta’s wife being a pious woman, he resumed the estute of a man of the 


world. 
wet 2 a Seer at eer are are ca TAT, 
= | 35 qa a Hes att CTA eearet afta. 
rr warty.” | AGE Heer geet rear ert at atgae. 
| CS SPR AT TATA APTA ETH ATE A. 
THA TCT TTA, ITT HAT TT Be AT aA. , 0 tran ear dtere arse gr Ta aie. 
ariter wea wary aaa, yeaa sty srar- SARA VA TT HST ASAT F7. 
grrwatt. 40 qe area aeaet ara SATs AAT. 
zis. ug acegartt tte aet ate aR oR 
aTqTT. 
2) Way a rat HINTS HIT welt WeATAT Bry. War RAAT CT Braet. Wrerrazay Parc. 
& anes? tart aan sear TFTA. cat ares arat stra srat carat gaia. 
ear eiiet RCSA ASU TAT ATT Fars We. aufag Azar wes aver ardt WE ore. 
acagatt HE Tea TT AT Ate THTTA- | 45 aa atrcroht H gare. GF we RTT TAT. 
Rat CAAT Sr HIT SF AA Ta AT art. etat F3 eat amen ar TAS FT. 
30 qarta RE Waa Tae Pe caesar. 
Emit TEAR SIT MT AAT WE Tt arares. TraN. 
CS tar AT HANA, EF ary adie Tears gaa Aare area Aret wet Ree MT TCE e. 
ece & Rida waite Ant F atte AIdare. & area afr Ager att oS area qecuTTat. 


Canto ITI. 
The Méhéta resumed the duties of 2 man of the world, with a chaste and nolle wite, 
$0 And began to worship Damédar,?* with the tilak®7on his brow and a string of beads and the 

symbol (of that god) in his hand : 

With eddhis and vairdgis he would play upon the conch-shell admirably. 

His yard. was (soon) overgrown with julas#® plants and praises of Krishna were sung {in 
his house) day and night, 

Neither the duties of the agriculturist, nor any other trade or profession had he. Tle 
Méhéta was to all appearance a servant of Hari. 


AN a ym HS 





33 Also an epithet of Kyishna, meaning the Provider of All Good. 
This phrase is rather ambiguous in the text. 
% The metre of this Canto differs from the above as it appear from the following lines -—~ 
Prelude, 

Adabhuta Iléraza virdj"jt darnéana kidhé bhava dukbas 5h 49/3!, 

Gapiké giya vajintra pijéjf mahdsukha didhan Straméhiréjajf. . 
And thus the different Cantos are conrposed in different metres, according to the requirements of each rig 

Gane). Narsinh is known to have introduced many new rags into the Bigvidya (mnsaic) of his country. 

% Another name of Krishna, meaning “ girdled.” 
a The symbol or sign painted on the brow af each follower of Krishpa. 
wm ‘Ibe swoat basil plant, specially used in the rites of Kpishna-worship. 
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Tae Vai-yavas® would eat just what they were given (in alms), and pass their days in 
Singing praises. 
55 The Creator of the Universe supplied them with food, (for the rest) the Méhété had great 
faith in his heart. 
Gépil gave him two children, one daughter and but one son. 
He calied the sou ‘Simaldas®° and got him married into a great family. 
The daughter's nan.e was Kufivarbai, whose wedding he celebrated in good style. 
(One by one) both his wife and his son died, and the Méhéta’s household ties were broken. 
6s The chaste Surséna,?! his danghter-in-law, became a widow and led a solitary life. 
The deaths vf bis wife and son moved even strangers to tears; but the Méhéti felt not a 
tithe of sorrow. 
“So much the better” (quoth he), ‘there is an end to all bother: we shall worship Srf 
Gopal with all the more ease.” 
When Kunvarbai came of age, she was duly summoned to the house of her parents-in-law 33 
Her husband's father was Sriraig Mé@héta by name. They inherited a great name, and 
commanded much respect (in the community), 
65 The family were full of pride and considered themselves great on account of their wealth. 
The sisters-in-law would speak unkindly to Kuavarbii, for they reckoned her poor. 
They would say (ironically) :—*‘ You are welcome, daughter of the Vaiinava. 
You have hallowed our house by your presence (in it).” 
The mother-in-law in her arrogance would ridieule (poor Kuivarbaf), 
70 (But) Kunvarbai would not utter a word in reply. 
Her husband was a mere puny lad, and had no appreciation of good. 
(Though) Kunvarba{ got into a state of pregnancy, he would not affectionately inquire 
(after her health). 
(But) the increasing beanty of the daughter-in-law filled the minds ef the household with 
love and delight. 
They would say :—“ The Méhéta is but a servant of Hart and from sach what prospect of 
obtaining maternity gifts ? 
75 The occasion® is passing away, so let us prepare some gifts for her ourselves. 
The position of the pauper’s daughter is pitiable, so let us pnt the bracelet* round her wrist 
with due ceremonies,” 
So they did not send word to her father (about her condition), nor spoke of it to any one, 
and the fifth month passed away in vain. 
A few days ware wanting to the seventh month, when Kuivarbif began to be anxious: the 
poor young wife looked like one in debt; she went to her mother-in-law 
And ssid, bowing low her head :—‘t hady, pray, do not be angry with me, (if I ask you to) 
send our old priest Khékhalé to Junagadh, 
80 With a letter of good tidings ; ’’ then said the mother-in-law in her pride :— 
“Why, daaghter-in-law, why art thou turned mad? Thy parental home is lost to thee 
since thy mother’s death. 
What should we expect from him who chante ditties with musical instruments in his hands % 
Who earns his living by dancing and sporting, and in whose house poverty®> walks to 


and fro P 
* Meaning the Méhéti and his followers. The word is always Vaiénava.in the text. 
* I. 6, “Servant of Samal,” a name of Krishna, 51 See the Introduction. 


am The Hinds wife, though she marries in her infancy, lives under her parents’ roof in her girlhood. 

3 Itis considered unlucky to allow such an Occasion to pass away without the due rites. The fifth and seventh 
month are periods at which a charmed thread is put round the Woman's wrist, and presents of clothes and oroaments 
are made to her both by her own. parents and her hasband’s. 

™ Phe bracelet ix @ thread prepared by the Brahmans with some rites, and is expected: to ward off evil and 
ensure safe delivery. 


% I.¢., the apirit of poverty personified. 
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What is the good of inviting a retative, whose coming can serve no purpose ? 
85 The name of Hari is dear to the Méhéta and ali the town will assezbie to see bim, 
Only because you love to meet the old man, we shall have to incur ridicule from the 
community. 
Rather than that your father-in-law should be dishonoured, we shall do without the 
vévdi' s*© visit.” 
Knufivarbai’s eyes were filled with tears at this and she said again to her mother-in-law : — 
“ Wistress, do not put me cif by such words ; the poorest relative is a relative after all. 
90 Ifthe only comes here to go back (without bringing any gifts) I shall be giad of the 
opportunity of meeting my father.” 
These words moved the mother-in-law to pity and she went and spoke to her husband :— 
“ Her simanf? is expected in a few days, and Kunvarbal is obstinate (about meeting her 
father). 
So you had better write a letter of good tidings and let the father and danghter meet.** 
Let us writes letter of good tidings to onr vévéi and say ‘come here at any cost.’ ” 
95 Sriraig Méhéta was supremely kind-hearted, and he forthwith wrote ont a letter :— 
“ In the name of Svasii® to Sri Junagadh, which is the sanctuary of the Hart-Vaisnavas, 
Thou ornament of the Nagar community, thou prince of Sadhus, high and generous, 
Thou chief of worshippers, Master of the Vaiénavas, may Késava’ be ever gracious 
unto thee! 
Deserving all epithets, abode of mercy, Méhéta,“' Bripit® Narsahii: by name, 
100 Here we all are in health and happiness. Pray be kind enough to write us a letter, 
We have some good news to communicate (to you), fortune has favoured us beyond measure 
Kuiavar-vahu* has her simant near; such is the graciousness of Bhagavant to us. 
Sunday, the 7th sudhi Migh, is the auspicious day we have chosen, 
Pray, do not fail to come on that day, and bring your relatives and friends with you. 
105 Have no fears in your heart, your visit will be worth millions to us. 
When a loved relative comes to our door we should spend all the gold of Mount Méri in 
his honour.“ 
We shall be sincerely grieved if you do not come, M&hétiji.” 
This letter was given in the (Rishi) Rusi’s hand and the priest Khékhalé went forth. 
(Bat) Kubvarbai called him (back), sate him in a secluded place and fell at his feet. 
410 “ Remain there as a guest for 2 couple of days and tell Méhétaji, ” she said. “tell him in 
@ convincing way to bring some good things for the occasion, 
And to come here, only if he has the means (to pay all dues). 
Tell him that if he does something to keep up our prestige, the reproach of my husband's 
relatives will be lifted from me. 
But if this occasion is allowed to pass off quietly (without the necessary distribution of 
gifte) the reproach will stick to me all my life. 
My husband’s sister will fing words like arrows at me, and his brother will stand in the 
place of an enemy. 


ccna estarimnmnem menemnmmmmmmmemmamnensmnmnamnmnetnessimnsrnensraiaetii itt tain iiai ia tisaaeiaa Saas aaa aassaasata ita saa aasaaaaaaaasasdacadasaaaasasasainasasaaaaaaaia 

% The fathers of the bride and the bridegroom are known as each ather’s wérdi, a relationship. for which ao 
term occurs in the English language. 

7 The seventh month in pregnancy. 

% Té is considered 2 religious duty to gratify the wishes of a pregnant woman. 

% This is the formula with which all Gujardtt letters are commenced >—~Sarnavatl, whose other name is Sarada, 
he Goddess of Knowledge, is first invoked ; then comes the name of the place from whieh the letter is written ; then 
the name and epithets of the addresspe; after that, the news that the addreaser and hia family are doing wall, the 
wish that be should hear from the addresses; and lastly the purport of the letter. Letters bearing such * goou 
tidings” as thoee in the text are sprinkled with TF (kaikw) and are called RRA. ChakSiarth. 

6® An epithet of Kyishus, moaning “of the hair,” as be was born from a hair of Viehua. 

st 4 Brahman is generally addressed by this title. 6% Devoted worshipper ; ancoetic. 
' 43 The termination vahu to & woman's name signifies danghter-in-law. Béf signifies daughter. 

44 Mount Méré is msually fabled to be 2 meuntain of gold. 
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1in Tell iim chat [ hope he will not draw forth the ridicule of the Nagar caste (since) the Lord 


of Vaikaiith is our patron.” 


So saying) she sent away the priest Khékhulé, who duly reached Junagadh. 


Refrain. 


When the Rust entered Junagadh, the Mébéta feil at his feet: 
Aud after due praise aud worship they came to the object of the visit. 


Hea 3 Ff. 
wrt Aeret.” 


nea ated caerrags ciara Se art TH. 
oo ayarardl sar ar aay dima ar at. 
ang aarti tT WT Paares AW TE THA. 
ane aaaeat ta. seca ara aia. 
AR GAT SAA TUT Be HA ART TTA. 
Bay F717 WA WET Tere Preat. 
os agate oe are star fara wir Heals 74. 
Marat TCA WITS LH TNA Cw ares. 
TABU FICS AA TF Tereay AS SrA. 
wrcare ale TRA ares Set Frare at. 
TAA ee Tey oe Heard arg aay 
60 Gfawar are fraar ae wear Te wast vat. 
ett FT ACA Car Spay Hears aes Avatars. 
as Ta arte Wares, Be wart ships. 
PACA TH AT AE ST ares T ATat ae 
SAT NC Aa APT AZ ATT HaTyT TE TTA. 
65 & aradaty ast apa ward F srk axe 


FAT. 
THe HIT WHF TT RAAT TAA TA. 
— aorta GR aaa az wes 
AU « 
Ber Re arg ws wa Harcare TT TS K- 
S ag Ta arty & a9 gts Ba are 
erat areg dia are Te te He. 
Bt Tat Hat eae aT araeetst at ers TT 
me rar eta & wa arawidt dt act 
Tet 
sen a Pa aT Rie Tray Tat aT 
geet tad cast sree wet aat wert. 
o a gery frat a are HY Taare st ws 
1g. 
artery can ret eat eacares ae rar aa. 
spabsrest ate wrth agar erat arg wit. 
arear aaer anit Sha are ay ce acai 44 the. 
ITH We Tae easy ware set TheKST 
8) atasr rarat dare ay arg are wader, 
mi ETAT Rg Org at ge ant Rea aT. 
ares Tare Be CET at ars ger ser At. 
“8 Again this is a different metre 


+1 Correctly it ought to be STI for the verh A& is intransitive, 


TUS AAT Her He FT FATS TAA Ae. 
Haart ary 77 at Tura aa Aaa. 


85 aeart cares sha ara Brat ae Tar are. 


Cay Star’? asad Fa star ava wae wwe- 

TUT Ba ors are To strsT ATS Faz. 

AAS AT HTT Wer ATAU TS TIT. 

weal oF aad ait zea dra dart 
aur. 

90 ef arf arsar aie nd ¢ aia aaa 

qed. 

QT Tt REA WE Garay Sarat For We. 

CH BATA UTST TEST BALAE HSH SUST. 

Sat AHA HHA Boar Tara ares Me- 

ATCA BSA WHIT HA AA ACA HAVTW AT- 


99 star asa Wearas AIS OW TVA ASHTS- 


earedr at Baas ara Feet Varad Prawns. 

arts ara TT TUT ATG fret Tet Tare. 

AR TAR TITTAT TH AW RAT era WAT 
att 

SCT Brat aera ARar ziraa aAceaey 
ara. 


100 avél wet & Hy Ba, wast Ta TAT Hie 


Wz. 
CR TINA TU SATAN AAT Aaa ae 
Git. 
aeszet siege By TIC Gar Ara. 
aad gad Tatar Teta aA Srg Acar. 
at & St tara sre aa Pre ary orasiy- 


LOS aq Sera Aaa SIH AT sey qrear- 


WIZ. 
SHH VA ATA TIC Sra AS arse areey.* 
at agaralt wet sat a4 atera PEG AF. 
Brea TH dtr acara, Tear Mra 
free. 
PTI sea eseea Batt Tarel art 
wre. 


110 eat @ gerer Teer teat Hearsian aqarat 
REST 


Sie Aras We waa ac aadt tet 
ATH. 

mie ATT UTA My gfeg ae arated Aer ees. 

HH STAT Hl TA WY, a TTT AY ae TT, 


es “Sar” in understood after SUT. 
#8 There words are proverbial, 


Maren, 1995.] 


tien ew enemies ee at er ee ee ee —— 
Oe ee ret mere eee, rant ah ett ee a re eee nr teem ee ce re ae RE erga iE 


ae ST TH ATH, TT ATA TAT Ae. | 


115 w@ ara areye Hee gra, sacar 
TIHsra. 
Tsar Sat Hea PMAAs Teal Sars AS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


if RRA a 


woe 


say cert ren er 
A REN usRbte aS renee “elkd Cpe tn Neel eA 


\ 


THOT 


| parreat serait sear 
|  eereer eget gar at oe aret ara qereraz. 


ir, 


Hear Bray waz. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE SAONTAL MIGRATION. 


In my article under the above heading, at p. 295 
of the Indian Antiquary, for ‘Saét Sikar’ read 
‘ Sanet Sikhar.’ 


I am glad tw find that Mr. Grierson, in his note 
to that article, while expressing nu disagreement 
on any essential point, has cleared up one or two 
doubtful points, and enables me to rectify another. 
Some ambiguity has arisen through the use of the 
terms ‘North.’ and ‘South-’ Bihir in different 
senses. I used these terms as equivalent to the 
Upper and Lower Sections of the Bihar Province, 
bordering respectively the‘ Upper’ Province of the 
North-West and the ‘ Lower’ Provineeof Bengal; 
and not as corresponding to the divisions of Cis- 
Gangetic and Trans-Gangetie Bibdr. 


‘There are dozens of villages named ‘Pipri’ in 
the Section of Trans-Gangetic Bibar alluded to, 
as areference even to the village Postal Directories 
will shew, but the semi-aboriginal Pi{pri-garh 
near Chunar figured by Mr. Nesfield (loc. cit.) is 
pot impossibly the Pipri of the Saontal tradition; 
and the carrying ef the Ahir frontier upwards to 
the Gandak agrees all the better with a tribal 
progress from the North or North-East to account 
for the ‘ Turanian’ element in their speech. 


The location of Hardigarh in Baliyé fits im 
admirably with the ‘Hurredgarhi,’ which inter- 
vened hetween Pipri and Chhéai. 

As, however, the exbject is so important ethno- 
graphically it is te be hoped that some persons 
now in the localities under reference may test 
this new view of the Saont4l migration ; as, when 
I traversed most of the ground, this locale for 
the problem had not presented itself to me. 


My identifications of Hardihgarh, Chhai and 
Champ& and Kérhiy&, are not, I believe, likely 
to be upeet. Im any case the general ontime, 
which I have sketched, must, until disproved, 
stand as the most reasonable attempt yet made 
at recovering the geographical basis for the tra- 
ditional migration of the Saontal tribe. 

L. A. WaDDELL. 





OW SOME SANSKRIT VERBS. — 
In his very interesting paper, “The Roots of 
the Dh&tup&tha not found in Literature,” Dr. 


: Bithler adduces the verbal themes brud cr 
vrud, used majjané, and as their corresponding 
verb, (e.g.), in Marathi, bud (budanéim:. Sanvarit 
bhyid, bu} and mund, to sink, to dive, are 
correrponding verbal themes also. 


In the so-called Dravidian Janguages the corre- 
sponding verbs are bruigu, bunbga (Telugu), 
murku, murgu (Tulu, mujku, mujuku, mu}j- 
uiku, mujugu, mujungu (Kannada), mujugu 
(Tamil), mukku, muntu (Malaydla), muonugu 
(Kannada, Telugn), munugu (Telugu). 

In these Dravidian words the syllables ku, oku, 
gu, hgu, and fu are formative additions, the 
root appearing as mu], muju, mur, muy, mun, 
mun,and muk. The original form of the root 
ismanj. The letter ] in Dravidian is often changed 
into rand], (1), and through } intonor n. In 
mukku and munhnu it has taken the shape of 
the formatives. In bruiign there is seen the 
peculiarity of Telugu of occasionally placing a 
following r under the consonant of the first 
syllable, as in ite braduku, to live, which is the 
same as barduku, balduku in Kannada, The 
root of bruigu, therefore, is bur, and finally 
bul. The form buhga has arisen from the 
omission of r, as, for instance, Telugu uses 
baduku (batuku) forite braduku, and Kannada 
uses baduku for ita barduku. 


The almost general use of the mitial letter m in 
Dravidian for the verbe under considerationdffords 
no valid reason fordoubting their close relation to 
those adduced from Sanskrit and Marathi, as it 
is well known that b, v, bh and m are cognate 
letters in Sanskritas well asin Dravidian. Sanskrit 
mund (the n of which is euphonic) and Telegu 
bruigu render this evident, in the present case. 

But how are the rm brud and vrud and the 
yi in bhrid to he accounted for, if the final themes, 
as the writer believes and the Marathi bud con- 
firms, are bud, wud and bhud P It is not impossible 
that we have here a peculiarity similar to that of 
Telugu, according to which-it has the liberty of 
adding r to the imitial consonant in cases 
wherein the r can scarcely be explained. There is, 
however, another way of accounting for the r and 
yi, which will be shewn later on. 


But first it is mecessary to render clear that 
the final letter ¢@ of the verbs can represent 
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Dravidian J, to which the writer points: e. g., the | 4. ¢., the Ja or ] connected with ra ory. It is, 
Telugu pogadu, to praise, and sudi, to wander | therefore, not impossible that r and yi are 
about, im Kannada are pdga] and suji, andin } somehow representatives of r. 
Tamil pugal and culi, and the Kannada bisudu, There is another verbal theme with final d in 
to fling Bias te sibceba also as bisa. Further, | gosskrit that is used magné, viz., hud, to sink, to 
Jiakea the place on iu Deluge kali, sour gruel, | be submerged. This strongly reminds one of the 
which is kali in Kannada: this may serve t0 | trne Dravidian hil, pol, (Telugu) paidu, to sink 
explam the occurrence uf 1 in Sanskrit bul. Rgeantay 
(The J in Marathi bélaném, adduced by Dr. eee ; 
Bihler, isthe ] which is often found instead of | Saaskrit themes vrud and bhrud, used sasiuri- 
1 in Dravidian words.) tau, to cover up or over, strongly remind one of 
the true Dravidian ht], ptl, ptidu, to wrap up, to 
cover over, to bury;—and Sanskrit themes 
vrud, bhrud, hud and hund, used saemhaiau, 
brud, vrud, bhrid, bul, bud and mund have: sanghdté, sangé to heap, to accumulate, to join, of 
been borrowed from the true Dravidian root mu]. | the true Dravidian hadu, pidu, toput together, 
Sanskrit and its Vernaculars, having no letter J, | eo JOuL- 
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Having briefly shewn the intimate connection 
of the Sunskrit, Marathi and Dravidian verbs, the 
writer adds that in his opinion the six verbs 
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represented it by d and I q). The writer thinks that all these Sanskrit verbs 
With regard to the introduction of r into brud | #re but modifications of the Dravidian ones. 
and vrud and yi into bhrid, it may now be stated P. Krrren. 


that letter } is generally called yaja in Kannada, Titbingen, 12th December 1894. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOREIGN NUMERALS IN TRADERS’ SLANG | liar tendency of that language has become changed 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. into sanga, but we have no right to derive taya 
Paupir §, M. Naresa Sastei in his interesting | from such aprehistoric sia, because sanga is found 
paper on Traders’ Slang in Southern India (dnte, | m the Javanese of ten centuries ago, which is the 
Vol. XXTIT. pp. 49-52) is of opinion that his second | oldest known. 
group of numerals is apurely arbitrary one, with ; ; 
no meanings for most of the words employed. | , a ag the oe seems ‘elear ‘that 
But any oneacquainted with the languages of the nitty ny ee word as the Batak téngaan (in 
Indian Archipelago will not fail to perceive that | “"* ~° ect pronounced tongaaa), Javan. 
both the round figures and the aymbols for frac | "92a, half. 
tions, which he gives, are almost wholly taken Hendalai (= 2) is y. interesting, 
from some Indonesian idiom, say Batak, though | golai is ee ahs the Batak, itp pa 
they are certainly not from Malay or Achinese. {| Javan. tali, which is the term for half stub 
To prove the above assertion, it isonly necessary | Suku means 3 (¢. g., of a Spanieh dollar). 
to compare the Pandit’s slang words with the | 1t follows therefore that ea-teli is “ one-eighth,” 


numerals m Batak and Javanese :— In the S. Indian word Sen appears to be synony- 
8. Indian Slo Batek. J : mous with sa, and it may be noted that the Dair: 
L eb . a ae dialect of Batak regularly uses si instead of sa. 
2. td (dd) dus to (do) The word for yz, ea-vigam, is a compound of 
3. tira télu téle Tamil visem, one-sixteenth, and Indonesian sa, 
&. pit épat pat (older p&t) one. 
7. pichoha pitu itu 
g. valk uvaln volu (older vralu) The terms for 5 and 6, kulachchu and kirdti, 
9, thya siya eanga Tam unable to trace back to their sources. They 
10. pul paln puleh remind one of culsey (see Yule-Burnell, Glossary) 


| = and Arab. kirrdi, carat, from xepéreov, but th 

It would be difficult to decide whether the slang | terms could hardly have had the eles allstied ts 
terms have been taken from some Batak dialect | kulachehw and birdti in the slang. At any 
or from Javanese, were it not that the word idya | rate, these. two words are not taken. from any 
for 9 decidedly points to an origin in the former | Indonesian language. | 
idiom, which haa siya. Originally the Javanese 


. H. A 
form must have heen sia, too, which by a pecu- {| Leiden, let May 1894. ae 
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IDENTIFICATION OF NAGAPURA 
IN THE KONKAN, 

THe copper-plate grant of tue Siihdra sing, : 
Anantadeva, contains, amony other names, th «| 
of the following sea ports in the Kénkan :—Sri 
Sthanaka, Nagapura Surpéraka und Cheimuii. | 
In regard to the identification of Nayayura 
the late Hon'ble K. T. Telang (ante, Vol. TX. 
page 44) remarks :—“ About Nagupur, I can only 
suggest it as probable, that it may be identical 
with a village near Alibig — between AliLig and 
Révadand’ — named Navadnv, which is substituted 
by syncope for Nagaginy, or Nagagrima, the same 
as Nigapur. Or, may not Nagapur have something 
to do with Nagothnén ? In any case the modern 
Nagpur of the Bhénslés is not to be thought of. 
I have not found the Nagapur of our plate 
referred to anywhere else.” 


That his conjecture regarding the identification. 
of Nagapur with the modern Naganv is the 
correct one, 1 think there can be no doubt. 
Amongst the mdhdtmyas of the Sdhyddri Khunda, 
of the Skandapurdna, there is one on Nagapura, 
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NOTES AND 
HINDU ASPECT OF PRAYER. 

Védas and Sitras declare that a Hindu should 
turn his face in the morning either towards East 
or North, when performing religious ceremonies, 
worship, or repeating prayers ; and to the West in 
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"Vaied this Naaru ura is ty be ideutitied 
Wik tue loeb Negdhy appends prebatde from 
tie: heserlptiom given Gn tie Sead pardnd 
Acuording to this uecuunt it is situated weat of 
the Svkgidst mountains. ver, &; In the country 
called the Woakan, ver. 9; uear the sea and tue 
river Aghuwe., ver. 4. This description answers to 
the modern Novan ¢, situated south-east of Alling. 
in the KOlsLs District .see Bosabuy Gazetteer on 
Kolaba, page val). It is between the sea and a 
creek, Which | understand from local inquiry, is 
culled among other names, Aksi, from a vllage of 
that name oun its bank, between Nadgdnv and 
Alibég, Itis probable that Akgi is but a currup- 
tion of Aghisi. The ruina of temples, inscribed 
stones and in the neighbourhood point to the fact 
that, in ancient times, it must have been a port of 
sume impurtance Theabove considerations make 
it very probable that the Nagapura of the copper- 
piate is the same as the Nagapura of ihe Skanda- 
purdna and the modern Nagifnr. 


J. E. ABBorr. 


QUERIES. 


the evening. To the South dwell the préts 
(ghosts) and rékehasas }demons), therefore they 
do not look there, but face it while dining and 
offering cakes to the manes of the dead. 

K. Rachounarnsi in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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BOOK-NOTICE, 


A Kanwapa-Enattsa Drcrionary, by the Ruvyp, F. 
Krerrer, B. G, E. M. Mangalore; the Basel Mission 
Book and Tract Depository; 1894, Large 8ro., 
pp- 1., 1752. 


The Kanarese language, — the original true ver- 
nacular, and still mostly the actual vernacular, of 
the territory in which lie the districts of Belgaum, 
Bijapur, and Dhérwar, and parts of ShélApur and 
North Kanara, of the Bombay Presidency, the 
Kolh4pur and other Native States of the so-called 
Southern Marathé Country, the Bellary District of 
the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and the southern 
portions of the Nizim’s dominions, — has hardly 
received from European scholars the recognition 
and attention which it deserves. It is the most 
mellifiuous of all the Indian vernaculars, and the 
richest in capability and force of expression. It 
probably surpasses all the others in bulk and 
value of original composition. And it has an 
antiquity to which, apparently, none of them can 
make any pretensions in forms approximating to 
those -which they now have. Mr. Kittel, indeed, 


| 


* 


whose work we are now noticing, would seem- 
ingly give it a literary history from only about 
A. D. 900; from which point of view he divides 
its life into three periuds, — (a) the ancient or 
classical period, from, he says, at least the tenth 
to the middle of the thirteenth century A. D., 
when it was elaborated to a high degree of polish, 
refinement, and clearness of expression, by the 
Jains; (61 the medieval period, onwards to about 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the use of 
it was continued, in a somewhat less precise and 
unambiguous manner, by the Lingéyat and other 
Baiva writers; and (c) the modern period, from 
then to the present day, daring which the ver- 
nacular dialect, as now written and spoken, has 
been developed,by Jiscarding the more high-sound- 
ing antique terminations, and, especially in the 
conversational branch, by adopting freely from 
Sanskrit, Hindusténi, and Marfthi. And no 
doubt it is trae that the literary life of the lang- 
uage did begin in earnest at about the point of 
time selected by Mr. Kittel; the high state of 
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(vyasta) (part) of the year indeed consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ekdshlakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘ end,’ 


“ They should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni-fullmoon. The mouth of the year 
indeed is the Phalguni-fullmoon; beginning the year from the month they consecrate them- 
selves, In this there is one fault, vis., that the vishurat-day (the central day of the sacrifice) 
falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate themselves on the Chitri-fullmcon, The 
mouth indeed of the year is the Chitra-fullmoon; beginning the year from the mouth they con- 
secrate themselves. In this there is not any fault. 


“ Four days before the fullmoon they should consecrate themselves; for them the buying of 
the suma falls on the ekdshtakd ; thereby they do not render the ekéshtakd void. For them 
the pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the month. Their months are 
accomplished with a view to the former half. They rise (from the finished sacrifice) in the 
former half; when they rise herbs and plants rise after them; after them rises the fair fame. 
‘These sacrificers have prospered’; after that al] prosper.” 


Tindya Brahmana, V.9.— “They should consecrate themselves on the ekéshiakd. For 
the ekdshtaké is the wife of the year; im her he dwells that night. Manifestly beginning the 
year they consecrate themselves. In this there is that fault that non-rejoicing they step down 
into the water. With a view to the cleft (vichchhinna) (part) of the year they consecrate 
themselves who consecrate themselves on the ekéshtaké ; there are the two seasons whose name 
is ‘end.’ With a view to the injured (part) of the year they consecrate themselves who 
consecraté themselves with a view to the seasons called ‘end.’ Therefore the consecration 
is not to be performed on the ekdshiakd., 


“They should consecrate themselves in Phalguna. The mouth of the year indeed is the 
Phalguni (fullmoon); beginning the year from the mouth they consecrate themselves. — In this 
there is the fault that. the wishuvat-day falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate 
themselves on the Chitri-fullmoon. The eye indeed of the year is the Chitra-fullmoon; on the 
side of the face is the eye; from the face (s. e., beginning) commencing the year they consecrate 
themselves. In this there is no fault. — They should consecrate themselves four days before 
‘fnllmoon. For them the buying of the soma falls on the vishwvat, etc., etc.” (without any 
essential divergence from the concluding portion of the Tuittiriya passage). 


As the gavdém-ayana is a festival celebration extending overa whole year, it is antecedently 
probable that it, or its introductory ceremony, should begm on some day which marked the 
beginning of the year, and that, therefore, the four different terms referred to in the passages 
above translated should represent either different beginnings of the year which were in use 
at one and the same time, or else, possibly, beginnings acknowledged at different periods. The 
latter view isthe one adopted by Prof. Tilak and Prof. Jacobi. Professor Tilak assumes, with 
the Miméisakas, whose discussions he quotes, that the last term mentioned, vis.,‘four days 
before the full moon,’ refers to the full moon of the month Migha, and that the Tatzt. Sambh. and 
Td. Bra. thus finally decide in favour of a beginning of the sacrificial year nearly coinciding with 
the civil beginuing of the year. Now, it is probable, Prof. Tilak reasons, that the civil year 
heyan on the day of the winter solstice, and we therefore may conclude that the two Vedic 
books, which decide in favour of the gavdm-cyana beginning on or about the fullmoon of 
Magha, were composed in the period when the summer solstice was in the asterism Maghas. 
This, be says, agrees with the position which the Véde assigns to Krittikis as the first of the 

Nakshatras ; which Position has always been explained as pointing back to the time when the 
vernal equinox was in Krittikis. Now Krittikés marked the vernal equinox, and Maghiés the 
summer solstice, atabont 2350 B. O., and this, therefore, is the time at which we must suppose the 
TFatttirfya Sadhsid and similar works to have been composed. If, then, we farther find that the 
Taittirtya Sabhité mentions two other terms for the beginning of the year-eacrifice, viz., the 
full moon in Phalgunt and Chitri, we must conclude from analogy that those tw terms also 
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once marked the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead us back to sbont 4000 
and 6000 B. C. respectively. Those rules were remembered at the time when the Taittiriya 
Sanhitd was composed, but, as no longer agreeing with the actual state of things, were men- 
tioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in accordance with reality, vis., the one 
which makes the winter solstice coincide with full moon in Maghis.* 


Professor Jacobi agrees with Prof. Tilak as to the significance of the rule which fixes 
the beginning of the year-sacrifice on the full moon in Phalgunf. That role, he says, must 
have come down from the time when the winter solstice actually eoincided with the full moon in 
Phalguni, 7. e, about 4500 B. C., in agreement with other Vedic passages which make 
the summer solstice fall in Phalgunt® He does not, like Prof. Tilak and the Miméua- 
sakas, refer the term last mentioned (‘four days before fall moon’) to the full moon of Migha, 
but takes it as a mere modification, of mimor importanee, of the third term mentioned, ¢. ¢., the 
full moon of Chaitra. And this third term itself he refusea to trace back, with Tilak, to the 
period 6000 before Christ, but prefers to take the clause stating it as a later addition, made to 
the text of the Brédkmana at the time when Chaitra had begun to be viewed as the first month 
of the year, on account of its occnrring about the time of the vernal equinox, i. ¢., during the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 


We certainly have no right to declare the conclusions arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and 
Tilak alike to be altogether impossible. Vedic civilization and literatare may be eonsider- 
ably older than has bitherto been supposed, and reminiscences of ancientobservations say have 
been. preserved in books themselves belonging to s much later period. At the same time, of 
course, we must, before accepting these conclusions, carefully enquire whether the passages, 
on which they are founded, really admit of the interpretations thus paton them, and of no 
others. It certainly is not antecedently probable that the Briéhmana texte exhibited by us 
should, within their short compass, contain records of observations separated from each other 
by several thousands of years. Are we really obliged, we must ask ourselves, to ascend with 
Jacobi and Tilak to 4000 B. C., and to follow the latter scholar even into the dim distance 
of 6000 B. C., or else to precipitate ourselves, with Jacobi, in the oppostte directzen as far down 
as 200 B. C. ? Or is there, perhaps, after all, some means of reconciling the different statements 
as to the beginning of the gavém-nyana in such a way as to make them fit in with one and the 
game period, and that a period not too widely remote from the time te which works such as 
the Taittiriya Sanhitd and the Tdsdya Brihmana beve hitherto been ascribed? — I shall 
endeavour, in what follows, to shew that this ean be seeomplished, and thatthe conclusions 
arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and Tilak cannot be upheld, 


It will be advisable to consider, first, 8 passage, not discussed by Tilak, from the 
Kaushitaki Brdhmana, which also treats of the proper terms from the beginning ef the gaviim- 
ayana. That passage‘ occurs in the 19th book (2; 3) and translated runs as follows : 


“ They are to consecrate themselves one day before the new moon of Taisha, or of Migha : 
thus they say. Both these (alternatives) are discussed ; that of Taishs, however, is more agreed 
to, as it were. They (thus) obtain the additional thirteenth month. So great indeed is the 
year as that thirteenth month ; then the whole year is obtained. He (the sun) indeed resis on 
the new moon day of Magha, being about to turn towards the north, Thus they rest who 
are about to perform the rites of the préyasiya aterdire (the first day on which some is pressed). 
Thus they reach him for the first time. They begin him, etc., ote. He goes for six months 

2 Tho first mentioned term, vix., the ebishjekl, which furnishes no special date, need not forthe moment be 
ce Eek na ae , in the second of his ont he Nakshatras 
‘ i to this ‘Prof, A. Weber dof his eomys 
(pp. 344 &). occas ans ma ce eacees Acad Ge Gale of afi farther research in matters 
comnected with the Nakshntras, is generally kuvws 5 considering the tine when they ween publiohed, the fullness 
and accuracy of the quotations made in them from Vedic literature are trely admizable. 
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towards the north; they follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days each. He 
having gone six months towards the north stands still, being about to turn towards the south. 
Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites of the vaishuvatiya day. Thus they reach 
him for the second time. He goes six months towards the south. They follow him with the 
returning celebrations of six days each. Having gone six months towards the south he stands 
still being about to turn towards the north. Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites 
of the Mdhderatiya day. Thus they reach him for the third time. Because they reach him 
three times, the year is arranged threefold ; for obtaining the year (they do thus). About 
this there is sung a sacrificial stanza ‘ Arranging the days and nights like a wise spider; six 
months always towards the south and six towards the north wenders the sun.” For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south. 


“They are not to consecrate themselves at that time. The grass has not yet come out, the 
daya are shori; shivering they come out of the avabritha-bath. Therefore, they are not 
to consecrate themselves then. They are to consecrate themselves one day after the new moon 
of Chaitra. The corn has come out then; the days are long; without shivering they come 
out of the avabritha-bath. Therefore this is the established rule.” 


This passage, we see, mentions three different terms for the begmning of the gavém- 
ayana, vit., the day following the new moon of Taisha, the day following the new moon of 
Magha; the day following the new moon of Chsitra, The two former terms are, however — 
se will appear ister on — variations of one term only, and we therefore may confine ourselves 
to the consideration of that term which the Brdkmana declares to be preferable, é. e., the begin- 
ning of the dékshé on the day following on the newmoon of Taisha. We also, following the 
explanation given in Vinsyaka’s Commentary on the Kaushitaki Brihmane, understand by the 
new moons of Taisha, Mighs and Chaitra the new moons preceding the full moons in Tishya 
(<= Pushya), Maghas and Chitra. This doce not even compel us tosssume, with Vinayska, that 
the Bréhmena reckons its mouths from full moon to full moon, so that the months would 
begin with the dark half (although to this also there would be no particular objection). In the 
strict terminology of later times indeed the emévasyd of Taishs could be the amévasya 

ing the fall moon im Tishya, only if the month Taishs were reckoved from full moon im 
Mrigaéiras to full moon in Tishya; while if it were reckoned from new moon to new moon the 
amivasyé of Taisha would mean the last tithi of the dark half following on fall moon in Tishya 
and preceding full moon in Maghis. But there is no reason compelling us to assume such 
strictness of terminology for the time of the Brdhmena, especially when we consider that new 
moon ia, strictly speaking, not a lunar day, butonly the moment when the dark half comes to an 
end and the light balf begins; so that the beginning of the first day of the light balf has as 
much right to be called ‘amdeasya” as the end of the last day of the dark half. The text thus 
teaches that the dikshd has to begin one day. after the new moon which precedes full moon m 
Twhya; in consequence of which the upevasatha celebration, which immediately precedes the 
firet day on which Somais pressed, falls on the new month of Magha (¢.¢., the new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghis). This is sceurate; for from the day after the Taisha new moon upto the 
Migka new moon there elapse twenty-nine days, seventeen of which are required for the dikshé 
and twelve for the so-called «pesad. The result of this arrangement is that the real celebration, 
as distinguished from a1! introductory ceremonies, begins together with the ‘resting of the sun’ 
before he starts on his progress towards the north, The text thus clearly indicates that what 
is to be simed at is the coimecidence of the beginning of the year-sacrifice with the winter 

Bqually clear is the motive which determined the second siternative allowed — or as it | 
rather appears, preferred — by the Brékwese. The gaviim-ayana is io begin one day after'the 
rear more advanced. aud. agreeable, the days are longer, and the water more pleasant to 


' a 
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The impression which the coupling of the two alternative beginnings thus leaves on our 
mind is that the original intention and practice of the Kanshitakins was to begin their yeur- 
sacrifice on the day of the winter solstice, thus following the san in its upward course with the 
first six sacrificial months, and again in its downward course with the Jatter six months. But 
gradually the sacrifice, as it happens in such cases, became more and more forma!; the old 
beginning was no longer insisted upon, and a new one, more convenient in several respects, was 
substituted. But there is nothing to indicate that the two beginnings allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year recognised at different periods. Some sacrificers preferred 
the solstitial beginining, some the vernal one; that is all. It may be added (which point has 
likewise been referred to by Prof. Weber already) that the corresponding Sraxia-Sétra, the 
one by Saakhayana, mentions only the solstitial term which thus seems to have finally prevail- 
ed in the practice of the Kanshitakins. 


The passage quoted from the Kanshitaki-Bréhmaza, however, bas a further importance, in so 
far as containing a definite statement concerning the relation of the lunar calendar of the time 
to the solar year. It says that the winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
Magha, ée., as we have explained above, with the new moon preceding fall moon in Maghds. 
We here are on well-known ground; for that the winter-solstice takes place at the begin- 
ning of the white half of Magha (or the end of the dmavasy&é of Pansba) is the well known 
doctrine, so often discussed, of the Jydiisha Véddaya. 


From this there immediately follows that the winter-solstice itself is in Sravishthas, ete., 
etc.: in factthe whole system of the Jyétisha Véddaga, And we thus must finally conclade that 
the Kaush‘taki-Bréhmana iteelf — unless it be assumed to record observations made at an 
earlier time — belongs to the period when the winter-solstice was suppowed tc be in 
Sravishthas. 

Having thus seen that the data which the Kaushttaki-Bréhmaya supplies concerning 
the beginning of the gavam-ayanua do in no way lead us back into very ancient time, we 
now return to 8 consideration of the Taittirlya and Tangya texte. The question here 
naturally presents itself whether those texts cannot be interpreted ina somewhat analogous 
way, so asto enable us to connect them with one and the same period, not very distant from 
the period of the Kaushiteli- Brihmaga. Cannot, we ask, the slternative dates given by the 
Taittir‘ya and Téndya be accounted for by the assumption that at one and the same time the 
gavim-ayara was optionally begun at different periods of the year, for reasons sufficiently valid 
to explain such difference ? 

We here begin by enquiring what may be the meaning of the assertion that the 
full moon in Phalgunt is the month, i. e., beginning of the year. This statement, or the 
closely-related one that ‘the(mouth) Phalguna is the month of the year’ occurs in unmerons other 
places of the Brithimanas, also in the Téndya Brékmasa, and must therefore be held to represent an 
opinion generally prevailing in what we may call the Bréhmage- period. Where then has this 
beginning of the year to be placed? Kither, we feel natarally inclined to reply, at one of the 
solstices or at one of the equinoxes. Now that the solstices were, in India, looked npon as marking 
the beginning of the year we know positively from the Jydtisha Védlaga and similar works (not 
to speak of the whole later literature), and also from the Kaushitali passage discussed above; 
for that the year-sacrifice is made to begin with the winter soletice implies the view that 
the winter solstice is viewed as the beginning of the natural or civil year. Moreover the ¥édas 
contain numerous references to the northern aud southern progress of the sua, and it, therefore, is 

antecedently probable that the solstices should have formed siarting points for the civil year. 
In so far Tilak’s and Jacobi’s view of the Phalguni-fallmoon once having marked for the 
Indians the winter solstice is not unlikely. On the other hand it is not antecedently probable 
that the passages about the gavém-ayena in the two Bribmasas should contain an agglomerate 
of rales that bad originated at periods widely remote from each ethes, and we, moreover, have 
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the direct statement of the Kaushitakins that the winter solstice happens on new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghiis; we, therefore, may at any rate, attempt to account on other grounds - 
for the statement that Phalguni-fullmoon is the beginning of the year. Now, it is, of course, 
at once clear that, in the Bréhmana period, full moon in Phalguni could not have coincided with 
the vernal equinox. We, moreover, must, apart from this: particular case, disabuse our minds 
of the notion of the equinoxes — vernal ot auéumnal — having been of any importance for the 
Hindus previous to the time when the influence of Greek astronomy began to make itself felt. 
It is, in the first place, a fact that the equinoxes naturally do not attract attention m the same 
way as the solstices do. Atthe equinoxes the motion of the eun — towards the north or 
the south — undergoes no noticeable change ; the fact that the sun then rises true east is not 
easily remarked, nor the fact that day and night are of just the same length. The solstices on 
the other hand attract attention because they are the periods of greatest deviation from the 
normal state ; the sun then stands highest or lowest; the days are longest or shortest; the 
shadows are shortest or longest ;the sun turns towards the south or thenorth. I need not further 
dwell on these obvious distinctions; but I must refer toa farther and more important point, 
viz., that, in India, the vernal equinox at any rate does not in any way mark an important point 
in the revolution of the seasons (about which further on). It is in agreement with all this that 
the equinoxes or anything connected with them are nowhere in Vedic literature referred to, 
either directly or indirectly. What may be the meaning of the fact that the oldest list of the 
Nakshatras begin with Krittikis we shall consider lateron. If, therefore, some reference to the 
beginning of the year made in Vedic literature should not immediately and obviously connect 
itself with the solstices, we have no valid reason to think im the next place of the equinoxes, 
but must look ont for some other likely point from which the year might have commenced. 


Now, what here immediately offers itself to our attention is the old subdivision of the year 
into three seasons, which is in several placesdirectly acknowledged, and moreover pre-supposed 
by the so-called chdturmdsya-sacrifices. Professor Jacobi’s second paper is specially devoted to a 
refutation of the view, admitted by him as not unlikely @ priori, that the beginning of the 
oldest Indian years coincided with the beginnings of those four-monthly periods rather than 
with the equinoxes. I do not, however, agree with his conclusions on this poimt. He starts 
with the observation that when attempting to assign the beginnings of the four-months’ 
periods to the proper places in the solar year -we must take for our point of departure 
the beginning of the rainy season, which alone is sharply marked, while it would be difficult 
to say exactly when either the cold or warm season begins. And as the rains commence 
about the summer. solstice, the beginning of the cold season must be placed, he says, 
about & month after the autumnal equinox, and that of the warm season about two months 
after the winter solstice. Now, these remarks are doubtless true in so far as they point 
to the rainy season as the best defined period in the Indian year. They, however, err, I am 
inclined to think, im the actual allotment of the months to the three seasons. A division 
which, on the basis of three different seasons,® distinguishes three four-monthly periods ean never 
be quite accurate, becanse the rainy season occupies less than four months, strictly speaking not 
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* The Indian year broadly divides iteclf into three sessons, — the warm season, the rainy season and the cold 
seazon, —just as the European year naturally divides itself into summer and winter. And as the wish of making finer 
divtinctions leads to the insertion into the European year of two transitional seasons — spring between winter 
and summer, sad satumm between aqramer and winter — ; thus in India two further seasons were in course of time 
added to the three primitivp ones; spring between the cold season and the warm season, and antumn between the 


rainy season and the cold season. Between the warm season and the rains there is no transitional season, and hence 


the Rve-soason system is, next to the throe-season system, the only natural one, The system so extensivel 
which distinguishes six eeseons, is an artificial one, manifestly duo to the wish of establishing « regular ae 
insertion of eoel season (dire) between winter and spring is not based on comapiquons natural relations, and it 
moreover isan unjustified proceeding tp allot to the raiky season lees than throe months. The consequence is that in 
whatever way wedistrivute the months ameng the different seasons, the distribution will always, at some poiat-or 
other, be ix conflict with the actasl phenomena of the yeax, : | : | a ) 
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much more than three months, If, therefore, the principle of four-monthly divisious is to he 
adhered to — as it actually was — a compromise has to be. arrived at, in ao far as either game 
weeks previous tu the beginning of the rains, or some weeks after the cessation of the rains, waive 
to be comprised within the rainy season. ‘Now, nobody acquainted with the seasons of Northera 
India will in this case hesitate to make his choice. If four months must go to the rainy se3902 
they can only be June to September,® or, perhaps better, end of first week, or first third, of eune 
to end of first week, or first third, of October; not July to October, nor even the period trot 
summer-solstice to twentieth October. The reason of this is that with the beginning of Octcber 
the rains are as a rule completely over; while on the other hand showers of rain, more or lezs 
heavy in different districts, often fall even in the earlier part of June — let us say from a fort- 
night before the summer solstice. The four-monthly rainy season therefore begins about the 
seventh or tenth of June and terminates about the seventh or tenth of October. The coz- 
sequences to he drawn from this, with regard to the two other four-monthly periods, also agree 
perfectly well with the real state of things. In the earlier part of February the increase of 
warmth is already very perceptible ; the true cold season is over. And early in October, when 
the rains have stopped and the atmosphere is no longer saturated with vaponr, a refreshing 
coolness sets in, specially remarkable in the mornings and evenings, which quite justifies us in 
viewing that time as the beginning of the cool season. 


What then, we have next to ask, have the Bréhmanas to say on that point? — Of the 
sacrifices called chdiurmdsya, which mark the beginning of the seasons — they are ealled rit 
mukhéni in the Natapatha — the first one, called vasévudéve, has to be performed either on the 
Phalguni Paurnamist or on the Chaitri; the second one, the so-called varunepraghdsis, on the 
Ashadhi or on the Srivani; the third one, called sikaméihds, on the Kiarttiki or the A grahayani. 
The texts always mention the vatévadéva firat, which means that in the Bréhmana period the 
prevailing opinion was that the year begins with the warm season. Now, what the position of 
the Phalguni-fullmoon in the selar year is, we learn from the Kaushittaki-Bréhmane, which tells 
ns that the winter solstice coincides with new moon preceding the Maghi fall moon. Full moon 
in Phalgunt thus takes place one and a half month after the winter solstice, t. e., about the end 
of the first week in February, and this, as we have seen, is a period whieh may not unsuitably be 
looked upon as the beginning of the warm season. We now fully understend why the 
Phalguni-fullmoon is called the month of the year; it marks the beginning of that 
four-monthly division of the year, which is generally considered the firat one. And we 
further observe the full agreement between the statements about the Phalguni-fullmoon, and 
what the texts say in so many places about spring being the first season, the mouth of the 
seasons, a. 8.0. For spring constitutes the former half of the four-monthly warm season. The 
beginning of the spring of the Brdimaras is thus in no way connected with the vernal equinor, 
but rather takes place one and half month before it? 


If, with these conclusions in view, we now return to the rules given by the Tuitir‘ya 
Sanhité and the Téndya Brdéhmana about the beginning of the gavém-ayana, we shall find 
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6 In what follows I use the names of the months throughout as denoting subdivisions of the tropical year ; 
June being the month at the end of whose second third the summer-solstice takes place, eto. The names therefore 
will apply, without change, to any period. 

1 Spring begins at the same point in the calendar established by Juliua Cwsar; and aleo in the calendar 
of the Chinese. Cf. Ideler, Chronologie, IL p. 143 (Verie initinm —7. Februar); and Ideler, Zeitrechnung der 
Chinesen, pp. 15, 186 ff. ; 

In the Jyétisha Védénga (v. 6) the year is seid to begin with the winter solstice, the month Magha and 
‘tapas’ — which latter term, whether taken as denoting season or & month, can only mean that the first seayon of 
the yearis the ‘cool,’ seaso Bisira ; for tapas and fapasya are, in the old scheme of six two-monthly seasons, the names 
of the two dJira-months. Spring then begins not about the 7th, bet sboat the Blet of February. The Jybtisha 
Védénga thus eets aside the old belief about the Phalguna full moon marking the beginning of spring; being apps. 
rently guided by the desire of making the winter solstice — the beginning of the year and yuga — formally comeide 
with the beginning of season, That in reality the winter solstice has no right to be viewed as the beginning of a 
geason, and certainly not of one whose first month is called ‘tapas’ will, of course, be evident to any one familiar 
with the seasonal changes of Northera India. 
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them perfectly perspicuous and coherent. I do not now discuss in detail the beginning on 
the eldshteké, and remark only that, if the ekdskiuhd is — as the commentators say — the 
eighth day after full moon in Magha, the beginning of the sacrifice on that day is rightly 
ubjected to as falling within the season which is the ‘end’ of the year; for it falls within 
the last month before Phalguni-fullmoon, which marks the beginning of the new year. The 
Téndya further rightly objects to it that the water is then unpleasantly cold fer bathing. 
That, as Prof. Jacobi remarks, this objection could not be raised by those who take the 
Phaigani-fallmoon for their beginning, because within the 24 days between the ekdshtuki and 
Phalguni-fullmoon the water does not become sensibly warmer, I cannot admit, Just at that 
season the difference would bea very perceptible one; and the whole question loses in import- 
ance, owing to the fact that after ail the Phalguni-fallmoon is immediately afterwards itself 
rejected in favour of the Chaitri-fullmoon. Thetexts next both mention the Phalguni-fullmoon 
us the proper day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the ‘month’ of the year, This is in 
order as we have explained above. Equally justified is the rejection of this alternative for the 
reason that it involves the fadling of the rishuvat-day within the cloudy season. For from 
those who begin the d kshd on about the 7th of February, the owhuvat falls end of August, 
within the rainy season. Equally intelligible is then the third alternative, which decides for 
Chaitri-fallmoon, For those who begin the dikshd on that term, celebrate the vishuvat-day at 
the end of September, when the rains are over. Nov is there any objection to the Z'atitir7ya 
Nawhitd speaking of the Chaitri-fallmoon as an alternative beginning of the year. For, as we 
have seen, the Phalguni-fullmoon stands just on the confines of the cold season and spring, 
and it, therefore, is quite intelligible that some should prefer as the beginning of the year the 
first fullmoon which falls within spring, and cannot be claimed by the cold season also, i. e., the 
Chaitri-fullmoon. And again, we clearly see why the Téxylya, in order to escape the somewhat 
awkard admission that two consecutive full moous are both called the mouth of the year, prefers 
to call the earlier full moon the mouth, and the later one the eye of the year.—To the fourth 


alvernative, according to which the d.éshd begins ‘four days before full moon,’ we shall return 
further on, 


The same reasons, which induce the Bréimanas to mention the Philgnni and the Chaitrt as 
optional beginnings of the gavdm-ayana, account for the differences in the terms assigned for 
the chdturmdsya sacrifices. The Brdimanas and some sitras prescribe the Phalgunt, Ashadhi and 
Kartiki full moons, t. e., they adhere to the strict beginnings of the three fundamental seasons ; 
other siirag admit as alternatives the Chaitri, Srivant and Agrahiyant full moons, ie., they allow 
the sacrifices to take place, not exactly at the beginning of each season, but in its earlier part 
when it has well established itself. And here we mnst not forget to take into account a fur- 
ther ciroumstance, which most likely has had its share in leading to the establishment of alter- 
native beginnings. As the lunar months lag behind the seasons, the Phalgunf-fullmoon, which 
in one year may coincide with, let us say, the 7th of Februarv, will fall in the next year about 
twelve days earlier, and again twelve days earlier in the third year ; so that by that time it will be 
twenty-four days less remote from the winter solstice than at first. Any further displacement will, 
of course, be stopped by the insertion of au intercalary monthat, let us say, with the J yotisha Véddn- 
ga, the middle of the third year, which will restore the disturbed harmony between lunar and 
solar time. But it is clear that those who wished their vaisvadéva sacrifice in the third year to 
coincide with the actual beginning of spring would give the preference to chaitré paurramdsi 
over phdlguni; and that there was some excuse for doing so in the second year already, con. 
sidering that evea in the normal year the Phalguni-fullmoon lay right on the confines of the 
cold season. Displacements of the kind described may also account for the fact that 


acvording to some authorities the vutivedéca sacrifice might be offered as late as Vaisakh}. 
fullmoon. r Ms : 


In order to complete the discussion of the paseagesfrom the Tattiirlya Sabhitd andthe Tén-' 
dya Brihmana, it remains to enquire into the meaning of the first and the last terms mentioned, vtz., 
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the ekéshiakdand the ‘fourth day before fall mcon” The ekdeitukd the commentators deciare 
to be the eighth day of the dark hali of Magha, 7. e., the eighth day after fall muon in Muvhas, 
the months being counted as beginning with the light half. Professor Jacobi thinks that this 
term was advocated by those who wished to perform all intredactory rites before the Phiigun- 
fulimoon day, so that the real sacrifice conld begin on the latter, the trne beginuing of the new 
year. Bat, as he himseif points out, the introductory rites require twenty-four davs, while the 
time from the eighth of the dark half of Migha up to Phaleuni-fullmeon coraprizes twenty-twa 
days only. Moreover, the designation of the ehrishiakd as the ‘wife of the rear’ in different 
places and the fact of certain special rites being cunnected with it, seem to indiente that the 
ekdshtakd had quite an independent importance of its own: was, in fact, specially connected 
with the beginning of the new, or end of the old, year. Ifthe year is viewed as beginning 
with Phalguni-fallmoon, the light half of Philguna, although really preceding the new year. 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, just becanse it is the light waxing half of 
the month, and in that case the eldshtakd, as marking the last quarter of the last waning 
half of the old year might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the old year. 
It might, in fact, be viewed so also, if the months are reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which 
case the whole of Phiicuna. i. e., the month preceding Phalguni-fullmoon, would belong to the old 
year. Another possibility may also be mentioned. If, as said just now, the months are couuted 
from full moon to full moon, the dark half of Maghais not that balf which follows Maighi-tulimoon, 
but rather that which follows Paushi-fullmoon, and in that case the eighth day of the dark half 
of Migha would precede the solstice esinciding —~ asin the Kaushitaki rdhmana and the Jyntisha 
Veléaga — with the new moon preceding Maghi-fullmoon. The ekushtukd would then be the 
last quarter preceding the winter solstice, and as such represent the end of that form of the year. 
which ig reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice. In that case the beginning of the 
gavdm-nyana with the ekdshiakd, according to the Tatttir'ya Santhitad and the Tundya, would 
be analogous to the beginning on the amévasyd of Taisha or Migha, t.¢., in both casey we 
should have to do with a beginning connected in some way with the winter solstice. — As to 
this latter explanation I, however, must remark that it is contradicted by those Stira texts, 
which define the ekdshtakd, not merely as the eighth of the dark half of Miagha, but more 
definitely as the eighth day after Maghi-fullmoon. 


Howsoever this may be, in either case the objections raised in the Tarét. Smih. and the 
Tindya against the ekdshtakd-term are quite intelligible. The ekdshtakd falis within the lust 
season of the year, whether that last season be the one preceding the Phalguni-fullmoon, 
or the one preceding the winter solstice; hence the ‘ antandmdndv rita’ of the texts. In 
each case we have todo with the cold season, which is dri/a, distressed or injured. An 
if the rather indefinite terms ‘vyasta’ and ‘ vichchhina’ should, as the commentators suy, 
refer to the turn of the year connected with the winter solstice, this also would agree 
with the above explanations, because the ebéshtakd falls within Magha, which is the month of 
the winter solstice. 


The last term mentioned in the Tuitt, and Téndya has, as Prof. Tilak points out, become the 
subject of a Mimdisdé discussion, since the texts do not indicate directly which full moon is the 
one, four days before which the dikshé has to begin. The point is of no great importance for 
us here, ae in the case of either possible decision the term does not greatly differ from one of 
the three others. If we, with the Mimdmsekas, decide for the Maghi-fallmoon, we have a 
beginning of the year in the same month as the ekdshktuka (or at any rate separated from the 
latter by twelve days only); if, on the other hand, we decide for Chaitri-fallmoon, the term 
nearly coincides with the third term. I, however, must say that the Mimédrud view appears to 
me in this case quite untenable. For the soundness of Mimsdinsé decisions in general I have 
the greatest respect, and it, moreover, is highly probable that in many cases the Aim dikeee 
verdict must not be judged on its own merits only, but also as representing an old tradition; 
the M.mdnsaka knew beforehand what the outcome of his urgumentation was to be. But. 
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in the present case, the context of the two passages really admits of no other interpretation 
than that in favour of Chaitra-fullmoon. The text first states the ekdshtakdé and Phalguni 
alternatives and rejects them both on account of certain shortcomings; then states the 
Chitrai-alternative and adds expressly ‘in this there is no fault.’ When, therefore, it after that 
goes on ‘let them consecrate themselves four days before the full moon’ that full moon can only 
be the Chaitri-fullmoou just accepted, which term is now, for certain liturgical reasons, slightly 
modified. The ckasitakd, mentioned afterwards, is then not the ekéshtakd of Magha men- 
tioned first, but one of the eltésh{akés following on Chaitri-fullmoon. None of the Mimdiisa reasons 
for the Maghi-alternative is more than ingenious. That the Sivtra-writer Laugikshin (quoted 
by Prof. Tilak) accepts that alternative, only shews that, in making up his mind in this 
doubtful case, he was guided by considerations, similar to those which determined the decision 
wf daimini, That, however, Jamini’s Pdérvapaksha was actually the stddhénta of other 
uuthorities, appears from a passage in Apastamba's Srauta Sitra, where the terms for the 
beginning of the gardm-ayana are discussed. We there read ‘they are to consecrate them- 
selves four days before full-moon; before the fall moon of Magha, so Agmarathya thinks; before 
the full moon of Chaitra, so Alekhana thinks,’ 


Having thus shewn thatthe Taittiriya and Tandya passages about the beginning terms 
of the gavim-aysna can be explained quite satisfactorily and coherently, if viewed as re- 
ferring to the time when the winter solstice had the position assigned to it in the Kaushi- 
taki Brohmana and the Jydtisha Védaiga, we now turn to the other principal arguments by 
which Profs. Tilak and Jacobi undertake to support their views of a Vedic winter solstice 
coinciding with Phalgunt-fullmoon. We first consider the fact — referred to by Jacobi and 
discussed at length by Tilak—that the month commonly known as Margabirsha, one of 
the autumn months, is also called Agrahfyana, which word can only mean ‘ beginning 
the year.’ Now this, it is argued, confirms the hypothesis of a Vedic summer solstice 
in Uttara Phalguni; for when the solstice had that position, the vernal equinox was 
in Mrigagiras, and hence the moon was full in that nakshatra at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, in the month Margasirsha, Hence those, Prof, Jacobi says, who began their 
year with the autumnal equinox, could apply to Margaéirsha the term ‘ Agrahiyana,’ 
‘ beginning the year.’ Professor Tilak proceeds somewhat differently. He does not explain 
‘Agrahiyana* as meaning the month beginning the year; but rather as the month in 
which the moon is fullin the nakshatra ‘ Agrahdyana,’ 1. ¢. the nakshatra MrigaSiras, which 
was called ‘beginning the year,’ at the time when it marked the vernal equinox. So 
far as Profs. Jacobi and Tilak differ in their explanations, I agree with the former. 
What — apart from the view I shall set forth immediately as to the trne cause of the name 
Agrahiyana being applied to Margasirsha — is decisive in this case is, firstly that Margadirsha is 
actually referred to as the first of the months; and secondly that Agrahiyani is explained 
by all the Hindi authorities as meaning ‘the first night of the year.’ Against their 
authority Tilak’s learned grammatical] discussion is of no avail. Moreover, ‘ Aprahayana,’ as 4 
name of the nakshatra Mryigasiras, is nowhere in Sadskrit literature actually met with. 
But that, in order to account for words, such as dgruhoyana and &grahayani, as denoting the 
Margaéirsha month and its full moon night we need not accept either Prof. Jacobi’s or 
Tilak’s explanation, can be easily seen. The beginning of the year with Mirgasirsha belongs 
to thoge who, wishing to have a éarad-year—as Prof. Jacobi calle it, looked on Chaitrt- 
fullmoon as beginning the warm season ; those in fact who celebrated their third chéturmasya 
on Margaéireha (see above). Thats beginning of the year at the time when the rainy season is 
over was in certain circles a popular one, appears from the fact that a year commencing with 
Kirttika was generally used by astronomers in later times. This Kirttika year might 
possibly have originated in an early period already, marking the commencement of the 
éarad-year for those who began their warm season with Phalgoni ; there, however, are, as far 
as known to me, no really old traces of it, and it, thetefore, is more likely that it was introduced 
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when, with the general reform of astronomy, the equinoxes came to be taken into con- 
sideration, and Karttika was found to ecincide with the autamnal equinox. Professor Jacubi's 
remark, that there is no likelihood of the year ever having begun with the last season, is not, 
{ think, of much force. The general later use of the Karttika year shews that a beginning 
of the year with the time when the rains are over was popular within wide circles; and tu 
those who divided ther year into three four-monthly seasons only, and at the same time 
preferred Chaitrias the commencement of the warm time, there was no choice but to begin 
their postpluvial season with Margasirsha, In general it may be said that the time after the 
rains, when the sky clears itself from clouds, the atmosphere from vapour, and an invigorating 
coolness begins to prevail, is a by no means inappropriate beginning for the Indian year. — 
Compare also what Prof. Weber says (p. 333) as to the Northern Buddhists generally 
beginning their year with the winter-season. 


inext turn to the other arguments adduced by Prof. Jacobi to strengthen or introduce 
those conclusions of his which we have so far considered. His first paper begins with an 
attempt to shew that we meetin the Véda with traces of Phalguni once having been recognised 
as marking the summer solstice (with which would agree the conclusion discussed above of 
the winter solstice coinciding with Phalguni-fallmoon). He at first adduces the passage 
Rigvéda Sank. VIL. 103, 9, in order to prove in general that the Sakhilds already mention a 
beginning of the year with the rainy season, the commencement of which coincides with the 
summer solstice. That the year—Jater, as Prof. Jacobi points out, called varsha or abda— should 
have sometimes been viewed as beginning with the rainy season is d priori by no means un- 
likely; there is, in fact, no reason why any of the three great seasons should not, from certain 
points of view, have been looked upon as the first, and the beginning of the rains is certainly 
the most striking of the seasonal phenomena of the Indian year, That the passage Bi. Sank. 
VIL 103, 9, however, cannot be used for proving that the twelfth month of the year occurs 
about the time of the beginning of the rains has been already remarked — and in my opinion 
with fall justice—by Prof. A. Weber (Vedische Beitrage, 1894, page 38), and Prof. 
E. Windish (Z. D. M. G. Vol. 48, page 356); for ‘drddasasya’ in that verse certainly means the 
year (sasivaisarz) — mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists of twelve months. 

Professor Jocobi next explains the well known passage in the Siiryd-sékia (R. 8. X. 85, 13) 
as directly teaching that the summer solstice once took place in Phalgant. Against this 
conclusion also Prof. A. Weber has already entered a protest (Ved. Beit. p. 33); not, 
however, on the grounds on which I disagree with Prof. Jacobi. 1, for my part, have no 
doubt that ‘aghisu hanyante gévo'rjunyoh pery ukyate’ means ‘the cows are killed (when 
the moon is) in Magh’s; the marriage procession goes round (when the moon is) in Phalguni,’ 
4. ., the preparatory ceremonies take place im the last month of the old year, in Miagha, about the 
time of the winter solstice; the wedding itself takes place when the moon is fnll in Phaigani, 
i, ¢.4 at the beginning of the new year (ihe Phalgnni-follmoon, as explained above, marking 
the beginning of spring).6 Wherever, in the Brdkmonas and Sitras, something is simply said 
to take place in a certain nekshatra, the time meant is when the moon is either full in, or else 
simply in conjunction with, that xakshatra. 

Professor Jacobi next refers to the different dates given im the Grikye-stitras for the begin- 
ning of the study of the Véde. This is generally connected with the beginning of the rainy 
season. Now, one Grikya-sitra specifies, as the appropriate date, the full-moon of Srivana, and 
another — with which moreover a statement in the Hémédyase agrees — the fall-moon of 
Bhadrapada. These two determinations Prof. Jacobi supposes to have been made at the times 
when the summer solstice, which marks the beginning of the rainy season, coincided with 
full moon in Sravana and Bhadrapeda, respectively, 1. ¢., about 2,000 and 4,000 B. C. The 
latter determination would thus belong two the same period when the summer solstice was 

$ An interpretation virtually identical with the ose given above has already been proposed by Prof. Max 
Miller, Preface to Vol. IV. of the Riguéda Somhit&, p. xvii. . 
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observed to take place in Phalguni. But these conclusions, if not supported by ample 
collateral evidence, are altogether precarious. With regard to the rule that study is to begin at 
Sravana full moon, I remark that that fall moon marks the beginning of the rainy season for 
those who reckoned their first four-monthly period from Chaitri-fullmoon, And that the 
members of certain schools began their studies another month later, may have been due to local 
causes connected with the climate of the place, or other circumstances which we cannot now 
ascertain. Icertainly can see no sufficient reason for seeing in this isolated rule of some 
(rythya-sitras @ reminiscence of a period as remote as 4000 B.C., and would rather have 
recourse to any explanation than this. 


When remarking, above, that in Vedic literature the equinoxes are never mentioned 
and that hence in our chronological speculations we are not warranted in referring to 
them as probable starting points of the Vedic year, I said that 1 should revert later on to 
the fact of Krittikis heading the oldest lists of the nakshatras. This fact has, it is well 
known, been generally understood to imply a recognition of the vernal equinox once having 
lain in Krittikas. I, however, must state that for my part Ihave never been able to see 
anything like a valid reason for this conclusion. What hasled to its universal adoption is, of 
course, the involuntary comparison of the older lists beginning with Krittikas with the later ones 
beginning with Agvini. That Aévini was made to head the series is doubtless due to the fact that, 
at the time when the system of Indian astronomy was cast into its modern shape, the beginning of 
Aévini coincided with the vernal equinox. But the importance then attached to a beginning 
with the vernal equinox was entirely due to foreign, Greek, influence, and the inference that, 
because the new list takes its departure from the equinox, the old one did so likewise is, if in a 
certain sense natural, yet without any sound foundation, Longitudes —~ or what may be 
considered as the equivalent of longitudes — were, as far as our information goes, measnred in 
the pre-Hellenic period of Indian astronomy from the points of the solstices only ; whether from 
the winter solstice, as in the Jydtisha Véddrga, or from the summer-solstice, as in the Stirya- 
prajiapti of the Jainas. And further, we have seen above that, in the period of the Brdhmanas 
at any rate, the equinoxes appear not to have been considered at all in connection with the 


seasons ; the spring of the Brdhmanas begins midway between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox, 


Professor Tilak indeed, in his second chapter, argues that there are distinct traces of the 
oldest Indian year having been one beginning with the vernal equinox. His first argument is 
that the term ‘rishuvat’® means originally ‘the day when night and day are equal’; that hence the 
central wishuvat-day of the year-sacrifices, such as the gavam-ayana, must have been one of the 
equinoxes, and hence the sacrifice must have begun at the other eq 
clude that that equinox was viewed as the’beginning of the year. 
Tilak’s interpretation of the word wishuvat, which rather seems to 
to both sides equally,’ ‘that which occupies the middle: 
central day of the sacrifice, wherever that day may fall. The Brdhmanas seem not to leave any 
doubt that this central day was originally meant to coincide with the summer solstice ; while 
subsequently, when the beginning of the sacrifice had been moved forward to the beginning of 
rpring, it, of course, coincided with — about — the beginning of October. Later on cnl ly, in 
the technical language of astronomy, the term came to denote the equinoctial day. 


Nor can I follow Prof. Tilak in his attempt to establish for the terms ‘ uttaréyana’ and 


‘ dekshindyanc " new meanings, according to which they would denote, not the-periods during 
which the sun moves towards the north and towards the south, ¢. ¢., the periods intervening 
between the solstices (in which sense the two terms have hitherto been understood exclusively), 
but the terms during which the sun ‘is towards the north or south” respectively, ¢. ¢., the terme 


uinox: whence we may con- 
But there is no authority for 
mean ‘that which belongs 
’ 80 that the vishuvat-day is simply the 


: perhaps be assigned to the two words on etymological 
grounds, but in the whole of existing Saiskrit literature, from the aldeat books downwards, 
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uttardyana and dakshindyana actually denote nothing bat the periods drring which the san 
proceeds either northwards or suuthwards, The passages qaoted by Prof. Tilak fiom the 
Upanishads couple the utturdyana with the light half of the mouth, the dekshindyana with its 
dark half, for the obvious reason that, as in the light half the light of the moon increases 
until it reaches a maximum, and decreases in the dark half until a minimum is arrived at, so 
in the utturdyanz the sun daily rises higher, gains in heat and might, aud finaliy attains bis 
highest place and heat, while in the dukskindyana the opposite process is passed through. 
The identification of the uttardyana and dakshindyana with the devaydna and jitriydna of tie 
Samhitds has nothing to rest on. Nor can the passage of the Satapatha Brdhwana, which allots 
to the gods the seasons Spring, Summer and Rains, and tothe fathers the three remaining scugsons, 
and after that says that the sun is among the gods when he turns to the north, and among the 
fathers when he turns to the south, be used to prove the identity of the atterdyana with the 
period from vernal equinox to autumnal equinox; and of the dakshiniyana with the remaining 
part of the year. For in the first place the spring of the I'rikmanas beging, as we have seen, 
not with the vernal equinox, but at the point lying midway between winter solstice and equinox. 
And in the second place an explanation, which might possibly be applied to the term uttardyana, 
viz., that it denotes the time when the sun ia moving ix the northern region, not tucurds the 
north, really becomes altogether impossible when we have to do with expressione, like ‘udag 
dvarttale,’ which clearly refer to the sun ds ‘turning’ or ‘ returning’ northwards. The sun 
‘turns’ or ‘returns’ only at the solstice, not at the equinoxes. The two clanses of the Satapatha 
passage do not fully agree, because they really refer to two different ways of subdividing the 
year. The ayanas are reckoned from the solstices; the seasons from the point lying midway 
between winter solstice and vernal equinox. If, therefore, the intention was to assign to the 
gods as well as to the fathers three entire seasons — without cutting up two seasons into halves 
—— the allotment of a small part of the dekshindyana to the gods and a small part of the 
uitardyane to the fathers could not be avoided. 
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As thus there is no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Brihmana period, 
there hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of Krittikis at the head of the 
old lists of the nakshatras with the verval equinox. According to the system of the Brdh- 
manas — which, as ‘we have seen, is reflected in the Jyotisha Véddaga — the vernal equinox 
falls at 10° of Bharant, ¢. e., close to Krittikas, and the latter constellation might, therefore, even 
then have been viewed as roughly marking the equinox. ‘But, as the latter point or day is mani- 
festly of no importance in the order of the year recognised in the Bréhmanas, I, for my part, am 
unwilling to accept this interpretation of the position of Krittikas. It, is, of course, not impos 
sible that the old lists of the xakshairas may really come down from the time when Krittikis 
marked the place of the vernal equinox, not only approximately, but accurately, ¢. ¢., about 2300 
B.C. Only we must clearly realize that, in that case, astronomical views must be supposed 
to have prevailed at that time, which greatly differed from those of the Brdhmana-periad ; i. ¢., 
that people then must have looked on the vernal equinox as really marking the beginuing of 
the year. That this was so is not impossible; but it hag tobe kept in view that it is an 
hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything in Vedic literature. And, as may be 
repeated here, the fact, that the leading asterism of later times, véz., Advint, owed its position 
to its connexion with the equinox, proves, in no way, that the ancient position of Krittikas was 
due to an analogous cause. 


We thus arrive at the final conclusion that none of the astrcnomics: data which 30 
far have been traced in Vedic literature in any way compel, or even. warrant us, to <0 
back higher than the time when, as the Jyétisha Védanga expiicitiy states, the winter- 
solatice took place in Sravishfhas. To the decision of the question at what exact period that 
coincidence occurred I have not for the present anything toadd. The difficulties besetting this 
problem have, on different occasions, been fally and convincingly stated by the late Prof. 
Whitney, who arrived at the conclusion that, if all sources of possible error are taken into Joint 
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cunsiieration, ‘a thousand years would not be too long a period to cover all the uncertainties 
involved? He, with full justice 1 think, lays special stress on the fact that there is absolutely 
no proof of the old boundary lines of the nakshatras having been the same as those acknowledged 
in later Hinda astronomy, and of the insignificant star, ¢ Piscium, having from. the beginning 
marked the eastern limit of Revati;!© and that hence in all our backward calculations we 
Lave no reliable point to start from. Where on the ecliptic is the beginning of Sravishthas, 
in which, according to the Véddaga, the sun is when turning towards the north? The 
constellation Sravishthis has a cousiderable northern latitude, and the sun, therefore, can never 
actually be in the consellation, nor can the heliacal rising of the constellation indicate the place 
of the sun in the ecliptic to those who do not possess a very advanced astronomical and 
muihematical knowledge. The Jyotisha Véddéaga (v. 6) says that the yuga begins when 
sun and moon ascend the sky together with Sravishthas ; which certainly seems to mean that 
the sun at the beginning of the yuga rises together with the constellation Sravishthas : 
analozously Garga —as quoted by Somakara — teaches that the wtfaréyaxa begins when 
sun and moon rise together with Sravishthis. At the same time those two authorities 
elearly mean to say that, at the beginning of the yuga, the sun is at the beginning of 
that subdivision of his path, which is called Sravishth’s after the constellation 
That when the sun is-at the first point of that subdivision it does not mse together with 
the constellation — owing to the northern latitude of the latter — they are evidently quite un- 
aware of. Where, under these circumstances, is the fixed pomt which we require to star 
from in our calculations ? Professor B. G. Tilak (in his third chapter) contends that itis more 
natural to suppose that in the earliest days of civilization the motions of the sun and the moon 
were determined with reference,to known fixed stars, rather than to artificial subdivisions of 
the zoliac. This is no doubt true; bat in Indian literature there appears to be from ihe 
very beginning a most confusing mixing up of constellations and divisions of ecliptic 
Artificial systems, like that represented by the Jyotisha Védénga, appear to have been estab 
lished very early: I have no doubt that at the time, when the author of the 19th book of the 
Kaushitaki Bréhmana could say that the sun always turns towards the north on the new 
moon of Magha, there already existed a fully worked out calendaric scheme, most probably 
very similar to that of the Véddaga. It appears probable that such a scheme, was known at 
the time already when the months first received their names from the zakshkatras in which the 
moon was full. We must here clearly distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astro- 
nomical observation on the one hand, and of arithmetical calenlation on the other hand. The 
former cannot be presupposed for an early period — they, in fact, never existed in India; but 
there stands nothing in the way of our admitting that the Hindus at a very early period 
already were capable of devising a, purely theoretical, subdivision of the sun’s and moon’s path 
into twenty-seven equal parts, and accurately calculating the places occupied in those parts 
by the two heavenly bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason, in 
fact, to deny that what is actually done im the Jyotisha Véddaga and the Siérya Prajitapti of 
the Jainas could be done at 2 much earlier period already. Each artificial scheme of that type, 
of course, requires, at least, one observation which providesa starting point for all calculations ; 
such as-the place of the winter solstice in the Védéaga and of the summer solstice in the 
Strya Prajiapti. But what that original observation really was in each case is a matter of 
doubt. The system of the Jyotisha Vélésga, e.g., is probably based on some observation 
however imperfectly made, of the place of the winter solstice; butit is, at any rate, not 
impossible that something else was originally observed, ec. g., the place of the summer solstice 
and that the corresponding winter solstice was thence calculated according to the general 
principles of the system. 





® Whitney, the Duaar Zodiac, p. 384. 
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I wish to add a few words regarding a question repeatedly touched upon in Pref, Tilak’s 
book, and naturally presenting itself in the course of all enquiries into ancient Hinda astro. 
nomy and chronology, tiz., the question of what accuracy of obssrvation the early Hindus 
may be supposed to have been capable, That observation was at no period a strong point 
of Hindu astronomers is at present disputed by nobody ; we need on!y remember that even after 
the Hindus had reached a comparatively high stage of theoretical astronomical knowledge and 
probably cultivated systematic observation to some degree, they yet appreciated its importance 
so imperfectly as to leave no direct record of what they did: astronomers tacitiy corrected the 
astronomicalelements they had received from their predecessors, bat did not state what tie 
observations were that appeared to call for those corrections, And how imperfect the observations 
were by which they attempted to define the longitudes of the junction-stars of the rxakehatras, 
elearly appears from the results, as stated in the Siddhdntas. As regards the older period, 
anterior to that of the Siddkdnias, it is very difficult to admit anything like even approximative 
correctness of observation. We may here limit our reflections to the only class of observatioa 
which, as far as we can jndge, was then actually practised to some extent, ¢, ¢., that of the places 
of the solstices. If we wish to ascertain the place in the ecliptic at which the sun is at the 
winter solstice, or, to put the problem in a less abstract way, the star or constellation in or near 
which the sun is at that time, we, of course, mast first ascertain on what day the winter solstice 
takes place. Now, this may be done either by observing on what day the sun rises and sets 
furthest to the south ; or else by observing on what day the shadow cast by some pole or 
gnomon at noon is longest. Both these observations, however, have their difficulties, and 
anything like au even approximately accurate result can be arrived at only by the observations 
being repeated for a number of years. This, of course, if done with method and perseverance, 
will gradually lead to an approximately correct evaluation of the length of the year: which in 
this way will be found to consist of about 365 days. Observations continued for a number of 
years — Biot considers that a period of twenty years would have amply sufficed for the purpose — 
will shew that 395 days are not sufficient to bring back the phenomena of the shortest shadow as 
noon aud the greatest southern amplitnde of the sun, and will teach that another quarter of & 
day has to be added to the length of the year. 


What here immediately concerns us is the recognition of the fact that anything, like a 
fairly accurate fixation of the sun’s place among the sters at the winter solstice, cannot be 
imagined to have been accomplished by people who had no approximately correct notion of the 
length of the year; the knowledge of the one cannot be separated from that of the other. spit 
what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic period we do not directly know; for : e 
ever-recurring statement as to the year having 360 days can hardly represent ape ail 
knowledge of the Hindus of that time, and, moreover, there are positive indications © sn 
system of intercalation (the 13th month, ete.), which no donbt improved matters to some sales 
But in the next following period — represented by the Jyotisha Véddénga, Garga, ete. ane : Aacs 
most definite and circumstantial information as to the recognition of a solar suai id eee 
i.e, of a year three quarters of a day in fault. Noclause, providing fora sears i aot each 
this fault, has been traced either in the Jyotisha Védénga or any cognate work; : aes ” Now, it 
a correction was evidently not perceived, or certainly not regarded, ee pe ecateate 
would hardly recommend itself to ascribe to the Hindas of the Vedic eb ; sh ee 
knowledge of the length of the year than to their successors, and 2 ; eae ie But with 
however unwillingly, that they also, at the best, valued the solar yeat : i ' egregiously 
what accuracy, we must usk, can solstices be observed by men lea ears already, am 
mistaken about the length of the year ? At the end of one bie ry) ae of the gun's place 
observer, following the principles of the Védéaga, would have looked ou 


| ld tly — if we sappose him 
ak the winter-solstice about four days too late, and wonld conrequen y gene 


to have been ogpable of determining the sun’s place at any given ae. any civilized nation, 
have located the solstice about four degrees east of its real place. mate of time, put UP with 
interested in the maintenance of an orderly calendar, could, for any lengt ? 
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the selene bused on the hypothesis of the quinquennial yuga is altogether incomprebensible. 
Prubaliy there tock place from time to time violent reforms of the calendar, imperiously 
necessitated by glaring discrepancies between the results of the received theory and the actual 
state of things. Bat that in the pre-Hellenic period there was anything like a methodical 
correction of received chronometrical and astronomical theories, such as results from continued 
methodical observation, we have no right to assume. When Variha Mihira, in the sixth 
centary of the Christian era, undertook to give a survey of the different Hindu systems of 
astronumy, he appears to have had before Limself works of two different descriptions only — 
gach as were mauifestly based on Greek science, and such as were in all essential features not 
superior tu the Jyotisha Véddénga. And when we note that he manifestly was acquainted only 
with two positions of the sammer solstice, — viz., the one belonging to his own period and 
the old traditional one recorded in the Véddaga, and that hence evidently there existed no 
record of an analogous observation from the whole period ‘intervening between those two 
observations (a period of, let us say, 1700 years), we shall feel neither inclined to form a high 
apinion of the skill of the people who made the earlier observation, nor to believe that that 
observation was preceded by a series of older analogous observations, and that records of these 
are embodied in ancient Hindu literature. 
Postscript. 

This paper was nearly finished when I became acquainted with Prof. Bihler’s ‘Note on 
Prof, Jacobi’s Age of the Veda and on Prof. Tilak’s Orion,’ published in the Indian 
Antiquary, September 1894, and, also, through Major R. C. Temple’s courtesy, with the late 
Prof. Whitney’s paper ‘On Jacobi and Tilak on the age of the Veda,’ printed in the Proceedings 
of the American Oriental Society for March 1894. The latter paper, with whose conclusions 
I agree, does not call for any remark on my part. To much of what Prof. Biihler remarks my 
own paper contains a reply. I do not in general wish to contest what Prof. Bihler says about 
the probability of Vedic culture and literature reaching back to a more remote past than has 
hitherto been generally assumed. But I must adhere to my contention that — with the 
possible exception of Krittikas heading the old list of the nakshatras — no astronomical 
datum has, so far, been pointed out in Vedic literature which leads back further than 
the period when the winter-solstice was in Sravishthas. 


NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN, 


A Porm BY PREMANAND, TRANSLATED FROM THE GuJARATI witH NoTEs, 
BY Mrs. P. J. KABRAJI 
(Née PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA), 
(Continued from p. 81.) 
Canto IV. 
Tue priest Khékhalé placed the letter in M@hé@taji’s hand, 
120 Who, on reading the good tidings called upon the Lord of Vaikuitth:— 
“ Maternity gifts are expected from me for my daughter and I have not so much as a false 
coin in my house. 
“Trikamji, may you remain in readiness, for much gold will be required (on this occasion),” 
Feeding the priest and giving him alms, the Méhété fell at his feet, 
And said :—“ We shall come with the gifts,’ and dismissed him. 
125 Then Narsiih Méhété sent for his Vérigi® friends and relatives and (said to them) :— 
“ We have to carry gifts (for her relatives), as Kuivarbaf expecta her ésimant.”’ 
(So they prepared) a broken carriage, with the yokes all bent and the spokes and tyres all 
broken. 
The poles and spokes belonged ta one person; of another they borrowed a pair of bullocks. 
Aud so the Mé@hétajt went forth, after invoking the aid of Jagdiéajt.5! 


ERE TON CSPOT Raise | cs He 4a OW in ee IA a Ra aC SEN ee 
* An epithet of Krishna. 3 Ascetica, 51 The Lord of the Universe, being a title of Krishna. 
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130 Three female friends were with them, and they made some ten or twenty Véragtis in all. 
In a little closed box of copper they carried the image of Baluiukaiidji,® 
And each one wore the image of Dimédar, hanging from a string at his neck. 
A bag was slung at the back of the cart, in which they carried the musical instraments, 
And (also) a load of gépichutdan,® and tulusi-leaves and eacred fuel. 
135 Tilak and tulaéi-leaves and strings of beads comprised all they had in the shape of gifts. 
(But) Narsiih had little fear, (for) he knew that Gépajji}+ was responsible for the con- 
sequences ! 
But how can such feeble bullocks pull (such a load) ? 
Se the Vaisaavas pushed with all their might over the steep reads, loudly crying “Jai, Jai,” 
Lord of Vaikofth :” 
Till one of the bulldcks sank down from exhaustion, while the other palled with all his 
might : 
140 Ai which the Véragis would wring the tail of the prostrate animal and do other such 
eurions things. 
(Though) all the joints of the carriage were loose and crooked, and the carriage leaned to 
one side, 
And the poles and axles creaked sonoronsly, 
The Vaignavas would now jump down and now monnt again with the name of Ram- 
Krishna** on their lips, 
Towards noon the Méhétaji reached his destination, and all the town turned ont tosee (him). 
145 What do the people of Vishyapiir know of the splendour of the Vaisnavas ? 
(Some remarked) “ Kuivarvahu’s wishes are fully gratified ; the gifts are in cash.” 


Refrain. 


The Méhtaji has brought the gifts in cash. Look what the Vaisnavas have with them. 
Let them distribute just one necklace of beads to each, and the whole community will be 


decorated !” 
: ET BIT MU Tear wae ATTA. 
aed © &. Feat dF errata, aieprar avira. 
58 aad cH anihteran godt arez orera. 
TIT Warzit. 135 Frrarht arate deat sedt ares. 
— ; HBarsiz rast Tae tera FH, ATT atasst. 
120 patie ah aaa ee ene wecdton waadt ee 35 aeETT area. 
surtt Oe SC West as Aa a We eH sTAT AW. 
aris grig we To MAM TA. ampere ar aT 
stant aaeat Wali rea aT & BITS. 140 qaennt ge eet STF aah wae 
ATT ACA TAA SUT ASAT STA qraair. ara aa await AR chi ae oa 
stars TE A sae eat Bhar Pres. aintat yeew 32 Tate at 
125 qeag Heat Ae Hera WAT air wast. qz aux at zat leg af 
Has SE ATT AT ST BATTET fartasit. seaist ABarsit sTrear a dik ai a rat 
aft Far gad aay wie Ser arts. | 14s gf ant een adh Prager ae oy 
aia sora arte distin Toe scar re area SACAUAT ANTE Be Tavslh. 
@ arts. : nr 
Ararat AAt Wear Arar aft seydiratt. a 
130 ax wera Sad ATH Farr Tar Arash. Tra Ae ARE OTSA Wait TERTTA TATA. 
age qiarct arestet Sat sreagarst. aaa ATST MITA Ar Teck are arat. 
52 The name by which Krishna was knows asa child on earth. 
& A kind of yellow clay for marking the forehead. 54 See note 19. 
8 Lit., victory. * Rima was ax incarnation of Kyishya. 


8? This was spoken in irony, a8 they did not see any signs of ite being in kind. 
&% The same Rag as the second canto. 
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Canto F. 


When Srirang Méheta heard (of the arrival) he came forth in haste: and both the vévais 
met with affection. 
150 Also the son-in-law and his brother came ont to meet him, and all the household came out 
to see him, 
But they all laughed at the equipage of the Méhétaé and greeted him but-coldly. . 
They gave him a house to put ap in, where fleas and mosquitoes had made their dwelling :— 
A quaint old place with an uneven floor, the tiles of the roof being conspictons by their 
absence, 
The thatch all rotten, and the beams all broken, and the walls bent double. 
155 Such a house the Méhéta had to live in amongst numberless fleas-and bugs. 
After the vévdi had Jeft his guest in this place and departed, the N igars laughed and 
said (ironically) :-— 
“‘ Here is Kunvavahnu’s Vaisnava father, let us look on his face and be purged of our sins.’s 
And so (also) with laughter and merriment the fair ones from each house went forth to see 
the Méhéta. 
They would make a false show of respect towards the Méhéta ; they would bow their heads 
and say :— “It is well that you are come.” 
160 And would then whisper amongst themselves: —~ “To have seen the Méhéia is to have 
seen Hari himself. 
Look what beautifel companions he has brought with him; surely the great god is 
gracious to him.” 
“Kuivarvahu’s days of grief are over now,’ they would say, and turn their faces (in scorn). 
‘‘ Look at the bullocks of the Méhétaji, and what a noise the gnats make (about them)! 
Here is a bag hanging behind the cart and pairs of cymbals are slung together. 
And here is a bundle of ¢ulasi and some sacred fuel: what more is wanted ? 
165 He will place these in a basket and stand blowing into his conch-shell : 
While the Véragis will chant the praises of Hari, which will finish the ceremonial.” 
Thus the Nigar women ridiculed the Méhéta. 
On Knavarbai being informed that her father had arrived with the gifts, 
She ran forward to meet him, when her sister-in-law laughed disparagingly and said - — 
170 “Is this called a father’s love for his daughter? Why is he come to subject her to ridicule ? 


He brings disgrace on the names of seven generations of (his) ancestors (by his 
conduct). 


I wonder why he wants those Vérigis in his train! 
And are you (Kuivarbaf) going by yourself to meet him P 
have such a father !” 
Hearing these harsh words Kuavarbai turned back and replied :—= 
“ What an amount of arrogance is this, sister-in-law, to speak behind one’s back ! 
175 Of course, that daughter is very lucky who has rich father : 
But will another's father be of use to me, even if he be a millionaire ? 


If my own poor father comes to greet me with one piece of cloth (only), it is worth all the 
gold of Mérii to me. 


Better to be fatherless than 


You may speak whatever your heart desires, but I pray that this fath 
Saying these words of reproach to her sister-in-law, the daughter w 
180 Seeing his daughter from a distance, the Méhéta 
The eyes of both were filled with tears, 
Then the father placed his hand on her 
question or two, 
“ Kuavarbéf, tell me how 
With affection ? 


er may be spared to me,” 
ent to her father. 

called upon Hart in his heart, 

as both met with due respect, 


head and bidding her sit by him asked her a 


you have been faring; do your (husband’s) relatives regard you 
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Now that the happy occasion is come, Sri Hart wiil provide the gifts.’' 

Kuivarbai said with emotion: — * You have net brought any gifts with you ? 

How shall we keep up our prestige before the Nagur community? Why have you come 
without any resources ? 

The poor man is considered worthless in this world; those who have no money are 
regarded with contempt. 

A poor man counts for nothing; people do not even let him stand at their doors. 

Even the cleverness of the poor man is mistaken for eccentricity. 

What is worse than to be called a pauper in this world ? 

Neither do you work for your living, father, nor lay by anything from what you get (as alms). 

Think, father, how you will meet the demand that will be made on your resources on 
this occasion. 

You have neither bronght a pinch of kunku® with you, nor a méd, nor strings, ® 

Nor any earthen pots,” nor clothes.“2 How empty-handed yon have come ! 

How shall my honour be preserved, father? Why did I not die when my mother died ? 

What is the world to the motherless ? What is life without a mother ? 

The child who lo: es its mother also forfeits all claims of relationship on its father. 

The father’s love after the mother’s death is as (cold and ineffectual as) the rays of the 
setting sun. 

As the calf struggles for existence after the cow is dead, or as the fish gasps when ont of 
water, 

Or as the doe feels when separated from the herd, so feels the daughter when left alone 
without her mother. 

As food is unpalatable without salt, or dinner is disagreeable to him who has no appetite, 

Or as the eye is without the pupil, such is the father’s heart (towards his child) in the 
absence of its mother, 

Why did you come, if only to excite ridicule, with fifty Véragis in your wake P 

Do conch-shells and strings of beads and bells form the maternity gifts P 

If you have nothing, father, better turn back,” and so saying the danghter wept bitterly. 

The Méhéti placed his hand on her head and said : — “‘ The Lord of Vaikudth will provide 
us with the maternity gifts. 

Go and make a list of all the persons to whom these presents from us are due. 

Write the names ofall your husband’s relatives, and do not forget a single article.” 

Hearing these words of the Méhétaji, Kuhvarbai went to her mother-in-law (and said): — 

‘My father has sent me to you, to (ask you to) write on paper whatever is required.” 

But the mother-in-law turned her face in resentment and cried :— “Fruitless labour !% 
What is the good of writing ? 

What more can he do than place the tulasi-leaf in a basket and stand blowing into his 
conch-shell ?” 

Refrain. 
He will (only) stand blowing his shell; (it is) useless expecting a méedliz from Narsinh.”’ 
Hearing this discourse between mother and daughter-in-law, the grandmother-in-law® put 


. : I — Ln 
in sneering!ly 150 aval WATE WALA Ala Awa THAT Awe? 


— eege Fer Tet eet Be sre ares ee. 
TIM BTATAT. SATA UT BC TR AT AS TERT aR” 


ett atic RBar steer wre wee Rear & Farge. wearer 2arcr Teat ara sae Tete ast arr. 


5¢ This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of ita being in kind. oe 

GI, 62, ¢3 Materials required at the ceremonial. ¢ The meaning of the text is not quite clear, 
The paternal grandmother of Kuavarbit's husband. < 

® Tho same Rig as the firat canto. 7 AAR is poetically used for aq. 
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185 Hacarg stot sire Atargs arg area vet. SIT ATIC AAS, THT Twarg TA sw, 
Canto VI, 


215 The grandmother-in-law, being a great personage, uttered these weighty words :— 
‘f My eldest daughter-in-law, you shew your ignorance, the Méhété is a Vaignaya. 
And what does he lack who has friendship with Samal 76 
Ask for whatever presents you like, according tq the customs of the Nagars,” 
And giving paper to Kufvaryahu, she said : — ‘‘ Put down, daughter, what I dictate, 
$20 Why should not our desires be indulged, even when the good vévdi is at our door P 
Write — ‘five seers of kunku® will be required, and seven hundred cocoanuts :70 
And twenty mas of well-shaped betelnuts,” for there will be 2 large assemblage : 
Twenty-five suits of clothes (for men), each suit consisting of five pieces, and eighty 
webs of de,” daughter-in-law. 


* Bee note 28. * A ved powder ysed for marking the forehead on auspicious occagions. 
ve, 1} Cocoannts, betel-nuts, pdn-leaves, etc., are distributed to the guesta, 
#3 A kind of cloth intervoven with silk and gold, or silver, threads, 
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Write, daughter, fifteen score of plaids, and fifty pat.{l’s :73 2 
225 Some sixty silk-bordered cloths for men, and a hundred plain cones; and put dewn forty 
chirs,”4 daughter. . 


And the Bréhmans will want cotton dhétis, so put their number at thirty score: 
And write of gold embroidered silk sddie twelve score, daughter. 
Put down the number of plain sédés at three hundred, and write of common printed sédis 
four hundred, daughter. 
Then put down the number of sddis for home-wear at ten to twenty score: and write for 
sixteen score of ghdts, daughter.75 
230 Mention just a hundred pieces of printed cotton stuff, and nine score of ndts,"® daughter. 
And write for some fifty webs of masri?? and gajidnt® and daridi.7® 
And mention a thousand or twelve hundred bodices: many people have expectations, 
daughter. 
And say about sixteen hundred plaids, etc.; and as for the piin-leaves and the oil 
required, why should we put their figure 7# 
I have made but a rough estimate, for I know your father to be poor, daughter-in-law. 
235 He may adorn you with all the sixteen ornaments,®! if he likes to gratify your wishes, 
daughter. 
And the son-in-law hasa right to golden anklets, which if yon provide, you will not be 
doing us a favour, daughter, 
(And he has also a right to) one thousand gold coins, which I hesitate to mention: 
ForIam but an old woman and simply do my duty in dictating this list: I am not 
avaricious, you know, daughter-in-law. 
If you supplement this list further you are welcome to do so, for you will only add to 
the houour of your house, daughter.” 
240 At this the sister-in-law turned her face sneeringly and muttered:— “Our purpose is 
surely gained ! 
Why not write for a couple of large black stones? The Méhét& will be better able to 
provide them !”’ 
Says the old woman:— “ Why do ye make such a noise? Surely, there is no harm in 
writing!” — 
Refrain. 
‘Why should we not write what we like?” says the hard-hearted grandmother-in-law. 
But Kuavarbai feels anxious and cries within herself:— “ What shall we do, Gépa] ?” 
(To be continued.) 
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215 azarg ay Mt AT, Weal wy TAA, west. 

aeteeat at HEAT WT, Bava TTTT AT set qaar at ay Aree sins cat eara 
. wesfy.2 aqeat. 
mene : 

1S A kind of silk sid¢ (the sldt is a long strip of cloth arranged in gracefal folds round their persons by 
Hindu women). , j Sierra des 

™% Another kind of very valuable alk s 

A kind of silk sid¢ much prised for its gloss and durability. % Pisces of coarse cloth. 

1, 18, 18 Very superior kinds of silk, used for making bodices, caps, ete, 

8¢ Meaning that they should be provided in proportion. — 

$1 Sixteen different kinds of adornments go to complete s Hindu wife's toilette, soch as kuskun, flowers, gold 
‘and silver ornaments for the nose; ears, hands and feet, eto., etc. 

® The word 44 daughter-in-law with the respectfal ending Sit copurs at the end of each line in this canto, 

The old woman uses it snecringly towards the gil. 
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(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
(Continued from p, 49.) 
9. Articles of. Bamboo and Cane. 


(i). Kentot (Car Nic. Hurat). Bamboo fire-sticks, generally used at the Northern 
Islands. «A small piece of bamboo is split in half longitudinally ; one half is placed 
on the ground, convex-side uppermost, with some dry cocoannt-fibre in the hollow 
space beneath to serve as tinder; the other half is then applied edgewise and 
crosswise like a saw, but as rapidly as possible. In a short time the notch produced 
by the operation is so deep as to allow of the powdery ashes falling through on to 
the tinder below when, by instantly blowing on the latter for a few seconds, it- 
gradually ignites. No practice or skill is needed to succeed at the first attempt 
with this implement. 


(w). Kenchwanla. Bamboo, or light wooden, stilts, used on the west coast of Camorta 
Island in crossing a muddy foreshore at low water. 


(m). Orang. Bamboo receptacle for holding tobacco or cigarettes, Used at Car 
Nicobar. 

(a). Kenliinga-karau or Kenhoira-karau. Bamboo receptacle for holding spare iron- 
barbed-prongs to replace those in their miin spears (vide Nos. 17 to 21), which they 
may happen to break, 

(m). NOang-shun (C, V. Chuk-nima). Bamboo receptacle, containing shell-lime for 
the use of betel-chewers. These articles are rsually sold in pais (tak-shun), or 
in sets of four (amok-shun). »Shell-lime is made at Car N icobar, Katchal, and 


portions of Camorta, Nancowry, and Southern. Group. Its manufacture is tabued in 
the remaining localities, 


(rn Hannde-hede or Fannda-hede (C, N. Fana-kuaté-moiya). Short bamboo blow- 
§ J). pipes to serve the purpose of bellows. The mouth is applied to the larger orifice, 
60 that, by blowing into the tube, a strong current of air is produced through the 
emall hole in the node at the other end. 


(1). Hendefi. Bamboo atensil, used in tappi i : 
: , : pping tdri from the cocoanut spadiz. I 
usually employed in the Southern Group (vide No. 34), ee 
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(m). Kenhom. Bamboo ntensil, taken up the cocoanut-tree to receive the contents 


(m1). 


of the hendeii (vide No. 71), or henwain (viele New. 34). 

Shandnha-toak. Bamboo siphon and strainer. At the upperend ofa single ‘sist 
of bamboo a small vert-hole is made in the centre of tie node, and the node at tue 
other end is removed; the mvuth thus formed heing then evvered with a small 
piece of cocoanut ochrea (nde Nos. 36, 37, 45 and 45, In filing a drizking-cop 
from a bowl of téri, ag drawn from the tree, this bamboo object is paced in the 
bowl and, after a few seconds, the thumb is pressed on the small vent-loie at the 
upper end: the bamboo thus loaded is transferred tu the eup, where its evntents, 
daly filtered, are discharged by removing the thumb from the vent-hole. Another 
method of filling this utensil, when the bowl is nearly empty, is tu apply the mouth 
to the vent-hole and draw in the breath and, then, when filled as far ax possible, the 
thumb is applied to the vent-hole, as above described. Sometimes the upper node 
is also removed, in which case the cup is filled by pouring unstrained ddéri through 
the shanéiha. 

Tanop-toak (C, N. Kiran-nga-hiio), Bamboo driuking-vessel provided with a tube 
for sucking féri, in constant use among the middle-aged and old men of Chowra, 
Tevessa, and Car Nicobar, especially of the first named. It is not axed in the Central 
and Southern Groups, where fdéri is drunk with the enfa (vide No. 38), or a glass, 
or by pouring direct from the shandnha (vile No. 73) into the mouth through the 
small vent-hole in that utensil. 


(«). Landb-hiyd (C. N. Sandng-sis). Betel-nut crusher, the barrel of which is of 


(m). 


bamboo; used by those who have few or no teeth. Similar objects, made of brass, 
are sometimes obtained from ship traders. 


Henhel (C. NW. Fa-na), Bamboo flageolet, similar to those in use among the 

Burmese; generally about 18 inches long. A fiat circular piece of beeswax abcut 

the size of a four-anna piece, but thicker, is inserted in the tube, and is fixed in the 

middle of the oblong incision, marked A in the sketch, where it 

= serves as the block of the instrument, Over the upper half of ths 

incision a piece of leaf (generally of the Amomum Fenzlii}, or paper, 

is loosely wrapped. These measures serve to regulate the tone of the 

instrument, which is provided with 7 finger holes and one thamb hole, 

the latter being on the reverse side, and st a level corresponding 

with the space between the top and second finger holes. The scale 

is arbitrary, and between the Burmese and the European. In con- 

struction it resembles the metal flue pipe of an organ, Some four or 

five tunes only are known, and these are borrowed from the Malays. 

The tone is liquid and clear. The henhel is not made at Car Nicobar, 

where only a few, obtained from Chowra, are owned by those who have 

learnt to play on it, In the long-established villages in the Central 

Group, where there are cemeteries, this instrament can be played 

only at the special feast known as Et-kait-i, when it accompanies a 

danang (vide No. 77). It can be played at any time at any village 

where there is no cemetery, provided no mourners are present; at 

these villages only can it be played as an accompaniment to danging 

7 and singing. A few persons are able to play this instrument 

through one or other of the nostrils and more especially is this 

done on the occasion of the Et-kait-fi festival, when the performer 

usually perches himsélf on one of the derricks, 20 to 40 feet high (etyled 

henkéishs), which are conatructed for. the purpose of raising the lofty pole to a 
vertical position. eg 
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77 (m). Danang. Bamboo lvre, the string of which is generally made of a variety of cane, 
locally known as palai. In order to improve the tone of the instrament, holes are 
made through the under portion of the bamboo cylinder. Used at the Et-kait-fi 
memorisi-feast and can be played only at a distance from a cemetery, and when 
no sick persons or mourners are present. 

77a. (m). Dranang. Car Nicobar lyre. These are smaller than the last-named, and are 
generally made of wood. 

78 (m). Iché (C. N. Hara-nang). Ear-stick ornament, usually made of a variety of cane 
called palai, very commonly worn by both sexes at most of the islands, after the 
manner of the Burmese. These objects are sometimes hollowed and filled with 
dammar on account of its agreeable odour, or with tobacco. The silver facet consists 
generally of a four-anna piece, the surface of which has been rabbed smooth on a 
stone. This is styled oalmft-ich6, i.¢., the “eye of the iche.” The Car Nicobar 
ear-stick is usually small and neatly-made. When not im use, a plug of cloth, rolled 
leaf, etc., is often inserted in the perforated ear-lobe. 

78a.(m). Ich6 Shom-pen. A large variety of ear-stick, made of bamboo or light wood and 
about 5 inches in circumference, worn by the Shom-pen. 


79 (m). Topa or Niama (C. WV. Téaps). Cane tongs, used for lifting a piece of burning 
wood or hot iron off a fire. 

80 (jf). Haat. Open basket, made and used at Car Nicobar, for holding chewing and 
smoking materials. 

81 (/). Hokchék. Cane basket made in the Southern.Group for containing betel, lime, 
and chavica leaves. As the workmanship excels anything of the kind attempted ‘in 
the Central Group, the natives of the latter purchase them for use on their feast 
days, in preference to their own spathe boxes (vide No. 54). 

82 (m). Wan. Hanging baskeis of cane, used in the Southern Group for holding pots 
plates, etc., and being gradually adopted in the Central Group. 

83 (f). Chikai (C. NV. Paiyab). Cane basket, used in the Central and Sonthern Groups for 
carrying food, etc., when on a journey, or ina canoe. The larger variety is madé in 
the Southern Group, where the natives are more sk'lfnl at cane-work. 

84 (m Hentain (C. NN. Kowéka). Cane basket, made and used by women for bringing 

§ f). produce from their gardens to the village. A stick is passed through the cane or 
cord loop, when carrying the basket over the shoulder (vide No. 163), 


85 (m Kan-shola (C. N. Til-kon-haiyam). Basket, madesometimes of cane, but generally 
$f). of the bark ofa certain small tree, called Afi (? Maranta dichotoma); used for 
carrying fowls. 
86 (m. Henlén-mong, (Teressa, Hangia). Basket for holding small fish 
: speared alon 
& f). the foreshore, or in shallow water. 
87 (ms). Hilléok-not. Tray-shaped cane basket, made and used in the Southern Group, - 
for vonveying # pig from one village to another. In the Central Group a cocoanut 
frond, and at Car Nicobar am Areca spathe, is used for the purpose. 
8 (f). Kenshiwa-shun (C. N. Kenchang-nima). Fine cane-basket, used as a sieve when 
preparing shell-lime, 
88 a, (f). Kenshiwa-shun Shom-pei. A somewhat similar basket, made by the Shom-pen 
for sale to the coast natives, 
89» (m), Kenshéch (CO. N. Kunhial- kok). Prickly stem-sheath of long ground rattan 
(Calamws ep:), used chiefly by women for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut, and 
Cycas Rumphii.. 
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92 (mm). 
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93 a. (im). 


94 (nz). 


95 (m). 
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Tinldata. Knotted cane-strip, emplcyed in the Central and Southern Grips for tre 
purpose of iutimating to friends at other villawes when a rmemorial-feast is to 
be held. Aliso when proceeding on @ distunt journey, in order to intimate the pra- 
bable date of return, a tinldata is left with fiiends. As each knot denvtes 
a day, one is in every case unravelled each sneceeding morning, As’ tue BLCt 
are arranged in pairs, a tinldata with seven double knots and one single gue would 
indicate 15 days. Owing to the comparative proximity of all the villages ar Car 
Nicobar to each other, and the facilities for intercommunication, iuformaticn in such 
matters is there conveyed by word of mouth. 


Lenkdék-ngoat (C. N. Linkal-kok). Cane (or bamboo) tally-strips, usudin denoting 
how many scores of cocoanuts Lave been promised, or have been already supplied to 
ship-traders, in exchange for gocds advanced by the latter. Astle Nicobarese system 
of numeration is the vigesimal, each nick denotes ‘“‘ten pairs” of nuts. 


Chuk-panitie. Cane-basket, used for holding the ball of twine, when hovk-fishing; 
or the harpoon-line, when spearing large fish. 


Noama (C, N. Sandng). Cane fish-trap: placed on the fore-shore with its mouth 
towards theshore, Stones are placed on the under-lip, and along the sides, in order 
both to fix it in position and to conceal the cane-work; thereby averting suspicion 
as to its object. Except at Car Nicobar, — where itis used during the dry season and 
at neap tides, — itis employed during the rains only and at spring tides. The practice 
is to trail through the water a basket in which a quantity of scrapings of the large 
seeds of the Barringtonia Asiutica have been placed. This has tue cffect of blinding 
the fish which happen to be near the spot, and they are consequeutly more easily 
driven towards the trap, which has been setforthem. _ .- 


Woama-chafoin. This somewhat resembles the last, but 1s smaller and is used for 
catching sardines by hand in shallow water. 


Kenhon ‘(with float, Piha). Fish-trap, made of split-cane, or of the bark of a tree 
called Aft (? Maranta dichotoma). The month is first made, then the top, sides, 
and bottom in succession. For bait, unripe cocoanut-frnit is smeared on the imner 
side of the lip, and the trap, weighted with stones, is placed on the foreshore. 
The float, at high-water, indicates the position of the trap, and enables the owner to 
lift it suddenly before the fish, which may be inside, can escape. For this purpose, 
and if the water be sufficiently calm, he remains above in his canoe watching, in 
order that, before all the bait has been consumed, he may lift the trap out of the 
water at a time when there will be the best possible catch. Custom permits of the 
use of this trap during the rainy season only, and exclusively at certain villages in 
and near Nancowry Harbour. 


Enyun (C. N. Ta-riie (large) and TamAtu (amall) ). Cane fish-trap, placed where 
there is sufficient water at low-tide to cover it. It is usually examined every 


alternate day. In order to avert suspicion, stones are placed round the trap, except 


96 (f). 


near the mouth which faces the shore, thereby concealing as much of the cane-work 
as possible, If, when required to he lifted, it should happen to be high-water, a 
hen-héat ‘vide No. 183) is employed for the purpose. In the case of the large 
trap, custom requires that it be used only during the rains; the smaller variety can 
be employed all the year round. When used with the Kkanshang (vide No. 98), the 
enyun is styled hoya. 


Hannth-oal-fi (C. N. Fandh-el-pati). Broom for sweeping the hni-floor. Made 
of young cane-leaves fited on to a handle, which is often provided with a hook at the 
upper ‘end for convenience, of hanging to the cane frame-work of the hut. 
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10. Traps and Cages. 


S70 fy Henhbu (Tr. & Chow, Henya; C. N. 86 or Chan6l). Net-trap, ased only at 
Tereysa, Bompoka, Chowra, and Car Nicobar, and during the rainy season only. 
When required for use, the curved sticks are turned so that they cross each other 
at right angles, the netting thereby forming a platform below them. The bait is 
evt in the loop of twine, to which the weight is attached. The trap is suspended a 
little below the surface of the water by means of a cord held by the fisherman, who, 
leaning over the side of his canoe, watches for the approach of fish. When he 
detects one nibbling at the bait he promptly draws up the trap, if possible 
hefore the fish can escape. The principle somewhat resembles that of the 
kenhon (vide No. 94), which is used at none of the islands where the henhéu is 
employed. This is the only object containing net-work made and used by the 
Nicobarese. 


93 Qn Kan-shang (C..N.Tanangs). Fish-weir, by means of which more fish are said to 
& f). be taken than by any other method of fishing in use among the Nicobarese. It is em- 
ployed only during the dry season and at spring-tides. Itis made at dead low-water 
by means of cocoanut-leaves, which are laid lengthwise in a large semi-circular form 
on the fore-shore, the two ends, A and B 
(seesketch), being towards the shore. The 
lower halves of the leaves are weighted 
with stones so that, on the tide rising, 
the upper halves float points upwards, 
forming a seeming continuous fence from 
Ato B. At quarter-flood, the fishermen, 
with women and children, arrive, armed 
with light pronged-spears, and stand 
outside the enclosed area, where they 
A Shore B stab all the fish, which, imagining them- 
selves hemmed in, swim along the inner 
side of the fence searching for a way of 
escape. After remaining for an hour or so, — by which time, the tide having risen 
to too great a height, the fish can escape over the leaves,— the party leave and 
return at half-ebb, when a similar scene occurs. The fish, baffled by the appear- 
ance of the impenetrable fringe of leaves, the shouts of the crowd outside, and 
the constant thrusts of their spears by which many are transfixed, generally seek 
to escape at the points A and B, where several members of the party are posted 
ready to spear them in shallow water. NGama and enytn traps (vide Nos. 98, 95) 
are generally set in the enclosed area, and at the point C one of the latter ig 
placed, by means of which many of the frightened fish are caught. These kan-shing 
are made off suitable points on the coast, most frequented by fish, and their size 
depends on the strength of the party. 





99 (mm), Hennyat (¢. N. Nang-eh). Pig-cage, in which young wild pigs, which have been 
caught alive, are kept and fed, also such of the young domestic pigs as are. 
neglected or ill-treated by the sows. 

100 = (#). Kenehiita or Chuk-not (C. N. Kenlénga). Large bamboo or wooden pig-cage, 
with partitions to contain a number of fat pigs selected for slaughter on a memorial 


feast day. They are placed in it for a few hours only, while the other ji 
for the feast.are being made, y, while the other preparations 


1@1 (m). Ong-yinnga-kamoe (C. N. WWang-ah). Fowl-cage. The outer compartments are 
wacovered for use by day, and the inner ones are covered in for the fowls by night 
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&8 a protection from pythons, which, withunt suck prevautions, would commit 
frequent depredations, 


102 (m). Kandap-shichiia. Bird-trap: generally set for mainds. In setting it, the peg 
at the end of the stick is fixed in the hole provided for the purpose. On the bird 
alighting on the stick, it gives way and the lid falls. The captive is then trans- 


ferred to the adjoining compartment, where it serves to decoy others to the trap, as 
s00n as it is re-set. 


Il, Cooking Utensils and Articles connected with them, 

103 (m). Teag or Déak. Cooking-utensil, made of tke bark of a certain tree not yet 
identified : used only by the Shom Pea. These primitive ntensils necessarily serve 
their purpose for a brief period only. The large specimens require several Isyers of 
bark, and the sides are forced ont by sticks placed crosswise inside the vessel. 


104 (f). Hatshci (Chowra, Kariang; C. N. Faniyaysa). Generic name for the various 
cooking-pots, which are made entirely at Chowra and by the women only, 


The pots are of various sizes, as follows : — 


Across mouth. 


But few are made, as they can be 
used only on memoria!-feast 
days, and then only by certain old 
persons. 


Kent&ha-lama-ok cee oon Spe 27-28 inches 
Kentéha-lama-oal ... me vot 23-24 ,, 


Hanshodi-lama-ok ... ses «| 18-19 ,, 
Hanshoi-lama-oal ... ant ) 16-18 ,, 
Itasha-lama-ok = ons ae -.| 15-16 ,, 
Ttasha-lama-oal ... ase «| 139-15 ,, 


Henpakngsich-lame-ok ... | 138-14 ,, 
Hen pakngaich-lama-oal ... | L1-13 ,, 
Panokenlait-lama-ok de «| I-12 
Pandkenlait-lama-oal aus ww 9-11 
TafAl ... ce weet] I lo'“gg 5 ls boiling water and eggs. 


e 
‘ 


ococie-aes ionamin om ee Nii ee aa fs enieinsiennia Ser 


Pandanus, and Cycas. 


For boiling fowls and rice. 


{. common use for boiling pork, 
+ 


3 


Ornamental black stripes on the pote are me by applying the inner portion of 
a strip of unripe cocoanut-husk over the surface of the pot at the end of the baking 
process, and while the pot is quite hot. 

105 (/). Kochi-Tatat. A pot made at Chowra after the pattern of one imported from India. 
Tatat is the native name for Chowra. 

106 (f). Kamintap. A set of 4 or 5 of the smallest of the pote (vis., those known as tafal, 
vide No, 104), being the way in which these are usually sold. 

107 (f). Entana. A shallow round clay plate, on which the potter forms the pot. A circular 
piece of plantein-leaf is placed on the plate in order to prevent the clay from 
adhering to the latter during the operation. 

108 (/). Osiawa: A ring, about 8 inches in diameter, made of coconni-leaf, which is 
placed under the enténa (vide No. 107) during the operation of moulding a pot. 

109 (/). Hiwat. A clay wheel-shaped object, which is placed on the bottom of the pot, 
when the latter is reversed for the operation of baking, the object being to keep the 
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barning faggots, that are placed erect round the pot, from touching it. The 
interior portion of the pot, which is raised a few inches off the groand by means of 
potsherds, is heated by burning cocoanut-shells and husks below it. 
Danun-karisng (lif., medicine-pot). A small flat piece of bamboo used in trimming 
the sides and the bottom of a newly-moulded pot, and in giving the finishing 
touches to it before setting it on one side to dry. 
Kenyiia-koi-haishdi. Flat leaf-cover, made of the leaves of the Macaranga tanarius ; 
placed over the month of a pot when steaming Pandanus and Cycas paste, -or 
veyetables. Above this cover is placed the kendp-koi-hanshoi (vide No. 61). 
At Car Nicobar loose leaves are employed. 
Hetpat. Small wooden grating, placed inside a pot when steammg Pandanus or 
Cy-as paste, and vegetables, in order to keep them a few inches above the water, 
which is boiling beneath. These have to be made of varions sizes, in order to snit 
the pets for which they are intended. At Car Nicobar a rough grating of loose 
sticks is made to serve the like purpose. It forms a primitive reprodaction of the 
principle in Warren’s Cooking-pot. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A VARIANT OF THE SCAPE.GOAT. 


On Trishl, one of the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, resides Durgé, under the name of 
Manda Dévi, and to propitiate her once in every 
three years the villagers north of the River Pindar 
(British Garhwil) aseemble at her temple of 
Bhidani, a small uninteresting place situated in a 
hollow in the hills. Here aleo is a small lake, or 
rather pond, the water of which is used in the 
sacrifices, and has the usual property of cleansing 
the bathers in it from all sin for the time being. 
The pilgrims having assembled, prayers are of- 
fered up by the chief pujdri (priest) and 64 goats 
xacrificed, the heads and the four lege, or rather 
feet (aa they are cut off from the knee), being set 
aside for the goddess, and rest taken by the 
Villagers. 

When the fall ceremonies there have been com- 
pleted, « Goat is selected and blessed by the 
officiating priest, and then taken higher up the 
hill toa level field, a short distance below the 
Tris6l mountain. A knife is then tied round ite 
throat, and it is driven away towards Trisal, 
watehed by the eagle eyes of the assembled people 
until it ia lost sight of, to see if it goes straight 
to the mountain, because if it wanders from side 





* [The s3hdgé angwers somewhat to cur harrow. — Ep,]. 


TERMS FOR MARRIAGE BELATIONS AS 
TERMS OF ABUSE. 

Ir is noticeable that such terms for marriage 
relations as susar, “father-in-law;”  sdilé, 
“ brother-in-law; bahnét, “sister’s husband ;’* 
and jawdi, “son-in-law;” are also terms of 
abuse. Susar is, I believe, very commonly nsed in 
thisway. Thefollowing proverb from the Nardak, 
or uplands between Thanésar and Kaithal (Karnal 
district) affords an instance :-—~ 

Béhé hal, khoyd aql aur bal. 

Hal bahdké, liyd mai, agli pichhlt sart 
dhait. 

Mai dtké, ldyd ghds; ab kytis karé, susré, 
fiwané ki ds? 

Ek din.mdr Uyd, pandrah din kha yd; 

Na karti khiti, na bharé& dhand. 


“You who plough have lost your intellect and 

- After you plough you have to use the 

sdhdgd,* and so you lose everything (go entirely 
to the bad). You use the sthdg& and (employ 
your bullocks to) bring grass; and then, you low 


fellow, what hope have you of living? We kill 


one day and eat for fifteen: don’t cultivate, and 
you will pay no revenue.’ 


The last two lines of course describe the 
“ gentlemanly” life of Nardak thieves. The use 


.of these words, as terms of abuse, fits in with 


the notions as to marriage 
pounded by MacLennan. _ 


J. M..Dours in P. N.-and Q. 1888. 


relationship pro- 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUYAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BUBNELL. 
(Continued from Vol. XXII. page 193.) 


BURNELL MSS. No. 14 — (continued). 
ATTAVAR DAIYONGULU — (continued). 


66 E came to the Tulu country, descending from the ghdfs. We saw the army of Bil 
Sultan and Virappa Naikar, and we defeated it, and then J and my elder brother, 
together with our people rested at Baretimar in Yénir, I went to sleep, with my head on my 


elder brother’s leg, and when he saw that I slept, be escaped from me, and went away. I came 
here searching for him,” said the younger brother. 


Mudadéya heard the story and said to him:—“You had better sit here, while I go in 
search for yonr elder brother.” 


He passed by SéméSvar and went to. Kanno Siri Kat{é at Uddar, and when he arrived 
the elder brother was at Kanne Siri Katté. Mudadéya went and visited him, and the elder 
brother said to him :-— What have you come for, Mndadéya ?”’ 


‘“‘T was in the habit of going from Kota&ra-sina to visit the god at Séméévar. While I was 
there to-day, I saw your younger brother, who, after visiting the god, sat on a rock at Uddar. 
I asked him whence he came and whither he was going, and he answered me that he had slept 
with his head on his elder brother’s leg at Baretimar in Yénfir, and while he was in a deep sleep 
his brother had put down his head and gone away. When he got up and looked abont, his brother 
was not there, and so he went in search of his elder brother. I told him he had better remain 
where he was, and that I would go in search of his elder brother.” Thus said Mudadéya, 

Then the elder brother said: —“ It is in your power to make me and my brother sit on the 
same throne. Go you to my brother and call him here.” 

Thus did the elder brother ask Mudadéya to act, and, having heard the request, Mudadéya 
started from Kanne Siri Katté and went to the younger brother, and told him that his elder 
brother was at Kanne Siri Katié, and had requested him to go there. Then the younger 
brother and all his people started from Uddar, and reached Kanne Biri Katté, 


When he saw his brother, he grew angry. 

** As you left me alone at Baretimér in Yénir, I will not see your face,” said the younger 
brother, and put his arrow to his bow. 

Then Mudedéya came up to them and said: — “If you quarrel with each other, I shall 
return to my own country, 


The elder brother heard this and said : — “ Do not go to your country.” 

Then Mudadéya made the elder and the younger brother hold each other's hands, sitting 
at’ Kanne Siri Kaité. 

Then the elder brother said : — ‘Such another mediator will not again be found among 
the Bhitas. We want a matham in this country with your assistance.” 


Mudadéya entered into treaty with the people of seven villages and made them build a hut 
for the elder brother. A matham for the younger brother waa also built. A flag was raised 
near the elder brother’s hut, and a stand for lamps was raised near the younger brother's mathan, 
Two cars for the two kings [brothers] were made, and in the following year s flag was raised, 
and a feast was held, 


News of this feast reached one Padums Séttyal of the bidu at Jappu, and he went to 


Dddar from the didu at Jappu. ‘When he reached, the feast for the king was being performed, 
{The king] saw Padums Séttiyal arrive, 
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The Séttival gave him areca-nat and flowers, 
Padama Siuuaal: — inleed both the Bhitas went with him, : 
Jauou. When the matter was looked up in the praéna-book, it was known that ane Bhiitas had 
fiilaed hia. For thia reason an assembly of ihe people was called by the Séttiyal at the 


Attavar i‘dz. Having assembled they all went to Mudadéya’s sinam at Attavar, and caused 


a man tv be powsersed by Madadéya. 

Then Paduma Sc&tiyal said : — “I went to the feast at Uddar this year, where the Bhita 
gave me Howers, aad when I returned the two Bhitas followed me, and spread disease. When 
this was jocke up in the pragza-book, it came to our knowledge that it was the Déva s (Bhita’s) 
dirs, Soa wathani ts to be built in this village, to which your consent ig required. 


Ten said Muadadéya : — “‘ For those two kings Iam an intercessor. This is a settlement 
nrvic hutween me and them in days gone by at Kanne Siri Katté. As they followed you, a 
gidire it is to be built.” 

Thus said Mudad@ya. So Paduma Séii together with the villagers built a matham, and 
then the Bhitas entered the mathan, and a feast is held there even to this day. 


BURNELEL MSS. No. 15. 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA.! 


Original in the Kanarese character. Translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, 
text and translation, ocenpics leaves 168 to 230 of Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation. 


There was a country where Billavers were born. In the kingdom where the Billavars 
were born, there was « powerful city. There was aleo s Brahms (Bhtita), who had been born, 
according to all the Séstras. There was an Ani Gafiga, a Mani Ganga, a Water Gaiga, a Milk 
Gaigi, s Curd Gatgi, a Salt Gaiga, a blood Gaigi, a hot Kaichi in the north, and a cold 
Kiatchi in Pitalam. 

When this Brahm’ was being born, the inhabitants of the palaces of seven Kafcht- 
kadatigas seemed to be thrown down, and night gave way to daylight. Brahmé had on a 
wreath of silver flowers in a bunch on the left and a wreath of gold flowers in a bunch on the 
right. Kammulajje Brabmé had silver threads on the left shoulder, and golden threads on 
the right. There weres silver umbrella with seven tops on his lefi, anda golden umbrella with 
nine tops on his right, There was a garland as long as a man, and a fan as long as a peacock’s 
feather. 

Kammulajje Brahmii’s birth was according to all the Séstras, He had twelve attendants 
without lege, and twelve who had only tranks without heads. Twelve girls there were to wave 
the lamps of coral and to sprinkle pearls on his head, and twelve servants to fan him with 

whisks of flowers. The first sets of twelve and the second sets of twelve — altogether forty- 
eight — attended on Kammulajje Brahma. 

He who was born according to all the Ndstras, had five nerves in his leg, a Mallukavér god 
on his knees, a serpent on his middle, five serpents on his head,» diamond within his heart, 
fine diamonds of ten or sixteen sorts on his head, a figare of Bhima and Arjuna on his back,. a 
Satkapila* on the left, and another Saiknpila on the right, and a manitam and stars on his head. 


Next must be told the story of the heroes, the servants of this Brabmé, who were born 
acoording to allthe Séstras. And their names were these :— Woddu Psdds]a, Mara Kadamba, 


eomemmeen mma tie ari thai an nner een eenine ee en ee 2 
% This is # version of the long story given in Vol. XXIII. p, 85 ff, 3 One of the serpents. 
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Mara Murva, Adhikéri of Kokkadanda, Kéri Murva, aires othe td fv omel, Edsann 
Purusa, Maha Purusa, Alinga Jatti, Ulinga Bermu, Nuirasitiga, Gaidya of Handtl, Mara 


Barna at Savandie, Tanda Giddi, Paiyya Baidya at Palli Dévérd Porgadd, and Dévanagart 
Balial. 


~ se ee Tet 


The birth and the death of the Bdambar Baidyas cou'd not he deseribed even in seven 
days and eight nights. They had seven armies and seven battles to fight, Edéti Nigroni wus 
the richest of all at Kédi, and Buddyanda is the richest of ail at the bidx. 


The birth and the death of the Edimbir Baidvaa is to be tuid to-day. It happened in the 
Eastern Country. They were born in the country of Parimd], and their birth place was 
Paijana Bidu. They were educated at sixty-six schools. 


‘‘We have seen sixteen dynasties, but have given the description of three only, There 
was a female called Mibu Bannal in the Eastern Country, for our.mother Dey! was there 
called Mabu Banndl. She was called Uppi Banna] in the Western Cuuntrry. Our mother 
was Deyi; our father Kantanna; our uncle Siyins. Our honse was the Kaiichikadaiga 
Palace, called Gejje Nandanonda Aramané, on the high road, We are able to fight seven 
battles,” said the heroes. 


Six years and six months was the age of the Edambir Baidyas. 


«“ We have had no meals, nothing to eat or drink. But the piercing of a dagger, equal to 
Rima’s kengudé, satisfies our hunger. For usa feast is to be performed with cocoanut leaves 
only, aud our birth place is Edambir,” said they. 


Beideruli was born in a different way. There was an Ani Ganga. a strong wind, a strong 
rain, and very small drops of water, like kuakumaS Drops of water fell on the ground and the 
ditches were filled up. Then the god Narayana created a lotus, in which he created kusumas 
also, and in the middle of these he created a drake and a duck. 


The duck said to thedrake: — ‘ He created us, but where is a tank for us to drink water 
out of 2 Where is a garden to eat fruit in ? And now, too, we are on the earth below !”” 


Folding their wings together, they went to get a gift from the god in heaven, On the 
way they passed by a yard called Ajire Angana, and by a small yard called Mujire Mandal. 
They passed by a place where some- people were talking together, and afterwards they went 
near the feet of the Sun and the Moon. When they reached the god Narayana, he was 
sleeping on fiji and mallika, and kadika flowers, with a golden umbrella and peacocks’ feathers 
over him. At such a time the birds approached him. 


“Why do you come ?” asked the god. 


‘¢ You created us, and we want our food and drink, a tree to sit on, another to sleep on at 
night, and a garden to eat fruit in. Where are they ? ” asked the birds. 


« Being.in his youth, Baju Senva with a long pole —as long as a man — and with o small 
quantity of money, has gone to the Ganges in the north. To reach that is six years’ joorney 
and to return back six years’ journey. You hed better go there. You will have a trea to 
sleep on at night, a stone to sit upon, and a tank to drink water from,” said the god. 


While these birds were on the way, they saw a thousand birds copulating. 
Then the duck said: — “ Let us do as they do.” 
‘« We are brother and sister,” said the drake. 


He became very sorrowful, and said: — “An elephant worth a thousand pugodes may be 
managed easily in the world. But a female is of the race of devils. She would take hold 
even a pindumet of Yama to have connection - 


8 Turmeric flour. 4-A hot ircn ball. 
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Qn which they became very sorrowfnl, and the duck turned back and fell at the feet of 
tue ged Nicdyuya, and asxed of him a gift of sons. 

Vien he said tu her: — “Where is your male bird 

Sno sud:— © He is outside the palace.” 

Sue pegged the god tu create love between them, 

Se the god ealled to the drake and said to him:——“ You had better copulate together, 
and thew she will become pregnant.” | 

So they cupuiated and the egg grew larger and larger in her belly. Six and three — 
together nine — months passed and the duck asked the drake for something. 

He said to her: — ‘* Where is the thing which you desire P”’ 

“In the Ganges in the north there isa flower as broadasan umbrella. I want you to go and 
bring the (holy) water in it,” said she. 

He appointed a body guard for her and went to the Ganges in the north, and put his beak 
into the fower. Imuinediately the mouth of the flower shut, for the sun was setting. The duck 
was thinking at that time :— 

“Why has the drake not returned back yet? If my husband returns and comes back 
soon, I will offer my first egg at the feet of the god Siirya Narayana, I will offer the next egg 
to isvart,”? said she. 

It was morning, after the 31st ghatige of the night, that the drake drew back his beak, 
brought the water out of that flower and asked the dack if she wanted any. 





dad 


‘“Thave made a promise. Will you fulfil it P” asked she. 


He said he would and told her to drink the waiter. She drank, and as soon as she had 
done so, she sighed so as to be heard in the four worlds, and cried so as tO be heard in three 


worlds. 
In six divisions of a flower and in three petals she laid the first egg, which waslike a 
precious stone, and the second, which was like a golden pill, 


The first egg fell into the Seventh Ocean, and being just like a diamond was found by a poor 
Brihmana, when he went to bathe in the Ocean on account of an eclipse of the new moon, 
The drake and the duck tock both the eggs to fulfil their promise, and flying to the heaven 
of light on high offered the first egg at the god’s feet. It was trodden upon by an elephant, 
and placed in a road, over which an army and many other persons were passing, but it was 
not broken ! 


You had better take this back and be happy, and hatch it,” ordered the god. 


The second egg was offered to the god févara, who ordered them immediately to take it 
back and hatch it, and be glad. 


From the first egg a boy Yekara Sater was produced at a palace called Kaiichikadan ga, 
and from the second egg a girl Ginde Gili Rama Deyar was produced. Yekara Sater 
grew to bea boy from his babyhood, and Ginde Gili Rama Deyar to bea girl from her babyhood. 
Yekara Sater grew to be a man from his boyhood, and Ginde Gili Rama Deyar a woman from 
her girlhood. Yekara Sater fell in love with the woman, and Ginde Gili Rama Deyar in love 
with the man. Yekara Sater went to speak to Ginde Gili Rama Deyar about marriage. She 
hhad been a beautiful child and was now a charming girl. . 


“It would be better if Deyar were taken to the palace Kiiichikadahga,” said Yekara Sater. 


‘e This Tuesday one speaks of the marriage, and on the next Tuesday the jewel délibdndi is 
to be presented according to the custom of the Arasu Ballakiila.’ The bird is to be bronght on 


5 The name of a caste, 
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Sunday, and the marriage is to be performed accerding tothe ctor: fo Sona Dalek le ed 
Monday,” said he. 





Deyar was taken at a proper time to the palace at Kafichtkad ice onda sla arrive’ 

5 j W714 “4 a ° a ; : 
Yekara Sater was being shaved. In the middle of his forehend a foc. ut the us 0 sie quale, 
The ceremony of marriage* was performed on Deyar, who enterel ii: jee wet. ber reds 


foot first, when rice was sprinkled over her and flowers were thrvwic upon are abon Devar 
stood up, waved the lamps of coral and sprinkled pearls on her huwland; acc thes. beta of 
them saluted all present, A year and six months passed after the qitrritee 


ms" 

é . . 

‘When girls that are married reach the age of ten or eleven jeace wy ile movid thes 
usually attain puberty, and sit alone forfour days. But this hagu-vhanjeurlts (cig Ohi 
Rima Deyar, although ten or sixteen years have passed over her,’ guid eoue | 
in the morning. 
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“Tf I reach puberty and have to sit alone, I will offer a golden ch.'i, a cradle made of 
silver and a handful of money to Mahanka}t Abbe at Mala; the saw¢ cerisinds if 1 Lecce 
pregnant and bring forth a child,” said she. 

The hair on her head faded and the nipples of her breasts tarued black, and six and 
three — together nine — months passed over ber womb. 

‘““fhrough which way shall I come, 0 my mother?” said her son Kumfraye, valiing 
to his mother from her womh. 

“If you come in the proper way, my son, I shall see your beauty. Lul if you etme in any 
other way my son, how can I see your beauty ?”’ replied his mother, 

‘(Am I a wicked sinner that I should kill my mother? Am Tan cnemy that I shoald 
kill any person ?” said he. 

«Tf you come out, breaking through my head, you will become 1 Brahm-rikskasa (Bhota). 


If you come out, bursting through my back, you will become a serpent in Naraka. If you 
come out, bursting through my belly, you will become’a Guliga in Pitilam,” said his nother. 


‘* My mother, I will come ont, bursting throagh your right breast’, 


Then the tenth month approached and the blood flowed ont, He wa» born at sunrise on 
Tuesday. As soon as her son was born he sat down, while the mother gave him tha breast, | 
He absorbed all her blood, even from the ends of her bones. When his mother came to 
understand that it wasimpossible to satisfy the son with the milk of her breast, she fed 
him first with a full cow’s milk, and then with a second cow's milk. 

The parents called ten or sixteen female servants. and said: — ‘*O you maids, take care of 
our child! We go to Makaé]i Abbe at Mala and make her our offerings.” 

When they went ont, the boy coaxed the maids and said : — “ T wili go to play and return 
back immediately.” 

In a certain place the Asuras were playing at ball in their play-room. They were many, 
bat the boy was alone, 

“Tf you stand on one side, we will stand on the other side,” said the Asuras. Though 
the Asurag tried all they could, they were defeated ; the boy alone was successful. The Asuras 
played on and being tired, threw the ball into a well called Rasa Bbhimi. 


‘TE you are a boy, bora acsording to all the Ydstras, you can get that ball out,” said they. 
They let down a silken ladder, and the poy began to descend. When he went down to take 
ont the ball, they took away the ladder, and placed « large stone on the mouth of the well, on 
which they put earth, and planted a pipal tree also, 
 € Pouring water on the bride's and bridegroom's hands. 
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When his parents returned from making their offerings to Makili Abbe at Mala, they 
heard people speaking together :—‘* Who it is we do not know; but a man has been roma 
into a well, which has been covered with a flat stone, on which a pépal tree has been planted. 


“No one woald goto such a piace, except my son to play with the Asuras,’ said Gindi 
Gill Rima Deyar to the people and went to the well. 


“If my son was born to only one father and mother, the stone above will break in pieces; 
the soii pat on it will be scattered; the tree planted on it will bend and fall to the ground, and 
then my son will come and take milk from my right breast,” said Deyar. 


Her son grew inside up to the stone above. Then the stone broke in pieces; the soil was 
Beattered away; the tree fell to the ground ; and from out the well he opened his mouth to 
suckle his mother’s breast, 


“My mother, I put my mouth to your breast, as youare my mother. You must see me., 
With single mind and wisdom yon have fed me up to this time, and treated me well. There- 
i you must see me at my full height,” said he, and stood, stretching from the earth to the 
Bky, 

His mother fell senseless to the ground. Then he resumed his-proper figure as — man and 
roused his mother: — ‘‘Mother, mother! Iam your sou, Brahmi; and another son Parimélje 
Balla} is to be born to you. He will be the very king of justice. If any body should abuse him, 
he will leave him erying. He willbe apeacefuland charitable man. He will never givea harsh 
answer to any one,” said the boy to bis mother. 


In the Seventh Ocean the duck’s second egg fell. There was an eclipse at a certain 
new moon, and while the poor Brihmanas were going to bathe in the Ocean, Acha Machamma, 
the wife of a Brahmana, said:—‘‘Il ama barren woman. What is the use of bathing in the 
Ocean, or of not bathing ?” 


But she went nevertheless and bathed, and while she was bathing, the second egg came 
floating on the water like a lime. Acha Machamma took it up and brought it to her honser 
and put it ina heap of rice. One Tuesday at midnight a female child cried aloud, 


“What is the matter? A child is crying ?” said her husband, 


Then he went inside and saw that there was a child like an inhabitant of the Mahdléka 
Padinabha, her husband, put four leaves of a kasanam tree in the four corners of his house. 


The neighbours said :—‘t This woman was not pregnant; what is this wonder? She had no 
sign of pregnancy !”" 

She reared the child, and had her educated. On the eighth day the child looked like a 
child of a month, and in a month like one of a year and half. In this way this girl grew up. 
Among the Brihmangas, one said he wanted to be married to her, and another said she must be 
Married to him. Yn these disputes eleven years passed over the girl. She attained puberty 

her eyes were bound up with a cloth and she was left in a forest by her parents. 


They were very sorrowful and said:—‘ We bred the child and educated her up to this day. 
Now she is mature, and neither marriage nor any other ceremony can be performed.”’ 


Thus they were very sorrowful and left her in the forest. Inthe meantime the dust 
of & rahw tree fell on her body from above. 


“Who is it that draws toddy from the raku tree ? If youuntie the cloth from my eyes 

you are my brother and Iam your sister,” said the girl. 
7 “ How can I untie the cloth from your eyes? You area Brahmana woman; butI am a 
iNavar by caste :” said Saéyina Baidya of Asalajya Bail. “I shall go tomy master and 


pith him of this matter at the temple of Bilar Abbe, and then untie the cloth over your 
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He went off to ask about this, and came to the chdvadi of Ellir Abbe and said:—“ A 

Brahman woman, whose eyes are bound up with a cloth, and who has been left in the ind-tree 


garden, called Sankamalla at Rayandd, has asked me to unbind her eyes. I told her that I 
would get my master’s consent and go back to her,”’ said he. 


‘*You had better go back and take the cloth off the eyes of the woman, whose eyes 
were bound up, or her diamond-like eyes will be closed and she will fall. If she hav 
eyes, she can see many countries. Therefore you had better bring ber here and take care of her 
at Erajha,” said Ellar Abbe. “ Aftera year and six months has passed, people will come to speak 
about marrying hér, when you should get her married. It will be a deed of merit for you.” 


Sayine went and brought the Brahman woman to the chdvadi of Ellir Abbe, who saw her, 
gave her the name of Deyi Baidyati, ordered her to go to Hrajha, and told her not to be 
ashamed and confused. A year and six months had not passed after she had gone to Erajha, 
when Kantanna Baidya came to speak abont marrying her, and a promise of marriage for 
Deyt Baidyati was given, to be performed ona Monday. The next week betel-leaves and nuts 
were received and given back, and on the ensuing week, on a Sunday, the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom, and the marriage, that is, pouring water on each other's hands, was per- 
formed on a Monday morning, and rice was sprinkled on the bridegroom. In this way was 
the ceremony of marriage performed, and a year and six months passed. 


On a lucky day of the month of Séna, the water of pregnancy came in the womb of Deyl, 
and her womb grew larger. In the beginning of the ninth month of her pregnancy she was 
called to the dédu of Parim4]6 Balla], to give him medicine. There was a large boil on his 
side, Birmana Baidya had applied to it a medicine with pieces of earthen rings and bottles, 
by which the-disease was increased double. 

Who else can give medicine ?” asked Parimilé Ballal. “The day of death has approach- 
ed me. Who can now protect me P” 


‘‘ There is a woman, the wife of Kantanna and the sister of Sayina,” said his servants. 


“Tell me what her daily charges will be. Write a letter to Erajha. Then she will 
receive the letter, read it and give me an answer,” said the Ballal. 
So a servant was sent to Deyi Baidyatt. She looked at the letter, and said :— 


“1 donot know what is the end of a creeper which grows upwards. I do not know a root 
which creeps downwards. I do not know a branch of a tree, growing on the sides. Bat, 
though I can give a medicine which I know, I cannot see my feet,” said sho, “You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire in Erajha.” 


She brought a sér of rice, a cocoanut, and two cucumbers, and gave them to the bearer. 

‘“Té yon want to cook and take your food here, there is a hut for travellers built by my 
brother. If you want fo prepare your meal here, I can get pots made of bell-metal. If you 
are going away immediately, O my master, you may go. If you have any bnsiness, you 
may go soon,” ssid she. 

Thon the bearer of the letter went away from Ecajha, and reached her mastet’s bids. As 
soon as she reached the bidu, the Bulli! asked her : — ‘“Q my servant, did you go there as a 
man or as a woman ?"’ 

“‘ My master, I came as @ man. Deyi ssid that she did not know the ends of creepers 
growing upwards, nor a root growing downwards, nor even a branch of a tree growing on the 
sides, and that, moreover, she cannot see her feet,” said the bearer. 

The Ballal called his servants immediately and ordered them to take down the palanguin. 

“Let 2 white umbrella and a large panlanguin go to Erajha !” 

1 Owing to her pregnancy, 
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Cs. ap v.uu mri ny. your hair immediately. O servants, put the palangnin in the hat, 
Riot ao © 1 tink peer ade. QO my husband, give the servants, who brought the palanquin 
riod, eee hata ao] wc els, such as pots of beli-metal,” said she. 

“hen de olealhnl wz: — **Berodil Bercdi!’? When he came, she ordered him to bring 
paeive fwidivis of rota. And she called ont: — ‘“Sappodi! Sappodi " and: — “Yellodi! 
YPilvd.. ° wi vedered toca to bring medicine, She prepared a medicine of tender leaves, 
aid tut ct up.s @ bundle, and put some presents in the palanquin. She placed a ladder 
eta tss tae upper sory, took a dried cocoanut, and cut off its onter shell and scooped out inside 
“we, Shw uongitund pat into the palanguin cacumbers; colonred like a squirrel, and a 
gugetteng Caled t2fehalam of the colour of oil, She called to her husband and asked him 
whether tia bearera of the palanquin had prepared their meal and eaten. He duqaivedcead 
tod Dez. that they had taken their meals, and were now washing the vessels of bell-metal, 
Having beac this, she tied up some betel-leaves, areca-nuts with lime, and another kind 
pueaerved tte wr wr, and the very best of tobacco. The lime was as bright as the splendour of 
Rims Aii these things were put on a plate of silver. 

“Js iu douo well, menP Is it allright?” asked Deyi Baidyatt. “Let the umbrella go 
frst. Behind it the palauquin. Yon, my husband, follow them. I will follow you.” 


Sayius Buidya, hor urcle, follawed behind her. In this manner they travelled to the 
bidy. Woaotv the umbrella and palanquin reached the didu, they were put down. Siyina and 
Kintangs went fist and saluted the Balla]. 

“ i) Asntogra, where is DeytP” asked the Ball#!. In the meanwhile she kept quiet, being 
ashumed azal confased. 

**Do not be ashamed and confused, mother Deyi! Let her hold my legs and apply a 
medicine! Let her sit on my bed!” said the Ballal, and wept bitterly. “I was brought forth 
aod bred ty my mother Gindi Gili Rama Deiyar, but to-day I am to be born again from your 


womb,” 


lees 


 ¥i'nw ig there in the house? Please bring some leaves and prepare a decoction to wash 
nig lezga”’ soil Deyi, and made (them) prepare a decoction, washed his legs and took ont 
thorna. She rubbed the wound with leaves and uttered mantras. Then the wound swelled 
and beyan to descend. It came descending io his middle first, and then from the middle to 
his knee, and then from his knee to his foot, At last it fell down on the ground from his foot. 
Then the Ballal wished to take his food and was better. The wound was closed, while Deyi 
applied anedicine. 


“() my mother Deri, I will give you great gifts, namely, leave to put on the left side the end 
ef the eloth tied round the middle, one pair of ear-rings and also mullukoppu ear-rings . 
2 jewel for your nose; for yonr hands rings fastened with gold, and balls of gold joined by 
curd; u dudrie for both hands and s béjtband for hands aleo; and a cloth of barapatie,” 


Ai! these were presented ; and he said to her -——“T shall present to the children born of you 
the paddy Seid in two pieces, known as Kambula at Hanidotti Bail, and, if there is anything 


else yon want, I will give that also. O Deyt! do you hear me! you have come to amy palace 
therefore you mut take your food of pearl-like rice.” an 


Then were curries prepared with curds of five hundred sorts, with tamarind of three 
hundred ‘sorts, with cocoannts of a thousand sorts. Pickles of limes known as pottikdichs, 
narniga, and #oon, together with tender bamboos, and kawade berries. Yellurr and mapale 
were prepared, and moreover cakes of five or six kinds, and a cake of vil-colour, too, | 
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** Now, Deyi, you had better take your food with ghi ard wash your hand» with mile!” 
said the Bailal, and ordered his servants to give Kintanna and Sayiua water, are ty maxe Les! 
sit in the middle! And then Dey! and the others took their food with gii and wasned their 
hands with milk, and chewed betelnnt ; and then the Ballsi told her to po back to Braihs, 
The right of sallenéga, which the Billavars cannot have? and a dcranacéji,? ikea maven 
flower and a jewel with the figure of a parrot, were presented to herby the Baliii, 

(To be continued.) 








NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC. 
(Continued from p. 63.) 


Bells. — Spirits fear bells, because spirits fear music, and because they fear metal. In 
Hinda temples bells are generally tied in front of the shrine, and the worshipper rings them 
before he goes inside. That among Hindns the original object of ringing a bell before their 
gods was to drive away spirits, is shewn by the prayer repeated by Western India Bralimans in 
ringing a bell during the worship of their household gods:— “Q? bei), raisea miyhbty sound uear 
the shrine that the'demons may be dispelled and the gods welcomed.” The members of one 
Liagtyat priesthood bind a ring of bells on the leg; and at a Poona Lidgiyat's funeral a jaagam 
walks in front of the procession, ringing a bell and blowing « conch shell.#8 Among the wild 
Vaidus of Poona, on the eleventh day after a death, a jé&jam comes and blows a conch and rings 
a bell in the house of mourning, and the mourning ends, that is, the dead is driven off.% In the 
Dekhan on the Péld-day, necklaces of bells are tied round bullocks’ necks. Among the Dekhan 
Rémééis, men wear a girdle of silver bells round their loins.” Some low class begging devotees 
in Poona wear a girdle of bells.%! Bells are the emblems of Kedarling and Jotiba, two favourite 
Southern Marathi gods, Belgaom Litgayats have a story thatthe wedding of Nandi, or Basa- 
véivar, could not go on till the heaven became a bell and the earth a bar of metal to strike the 
bell at the lucky moment. They havea class of converted Mhars, called Chélvidts, who head 
Lingayat processions carrying a bellandbar.% A bell is rungata Mbhir’s marriage in Belgaum.™ 
After a death the Gols, or Gopals, of Belgaum remain impure for five days, when a jaayam 
or Lingayat priest, comes and purifies them by ringing a bell and blowing a shell. Bndbud- 
kis, a class of Dhirwir beggars, wear clothes, to whose skirts bells and shells are tied.™ 
The Madhava Brahman women of Dharwir wear small gold belis hong from their hair close 
above the ear. The Patradavarus, or high-class prostitates of Dharwar, wear bells, or géjjis, 
on their legs.?7 The Lavané women of Dharwar wear a bell-shaped tube at the end of their 
small braids of hair. In Bijapur, the Libgiyat beadle sits in front of the dead and rings a bell. 
A division of jaigam beggars in Bijapar sit on trees and ring bells all day long. Another 
begs from door to door, ‘ringing a bell. The Gonds have a bell god, Ghagari Pen, 
a string of tinkling bells. The Mand Ojhyils, = class of Gond bell and ring makers, 
are held in special sanctity The Gond priest, st the great worabip of Phirs! Pen, wears 
bells on his fore and third fingers! Two bella, one of bell-metal and one of copper, were foand 
in @ cairn at Haidarabad in the Dekhan.! Certain Vaishnava beggars of South India wear belle,? 
and in Chittagong an.image of Buddha has a stand of bells before it.2 When a Wadar or Telago 


* L.¢., putting the end of the aloth on the leftside. © Which they may not have, ¢, ¢., a jewel for the cars. 
® Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi. The Saiskyi} text ie:—dyamantrthamtn deulnim, gamantrihan tx 
rikehastin, kuru ghanté mah4 nddam, devatiechana sannédhau, Bombay Gaxetteor, Vol. XVIII. p. 167. 








© Op, cid. Vol. XVIIL p. 478. * Op. cit. Vol. XVOL p. 413. © Op. cit, Vol, XVIEL p..477. 
" Op. cit, Vol. KVIIL p. 19. % Op. cié. Vol. XVIE. p.193. ™ Op, cif. Vol, XVIT. p. 167. 
* Op, cit. Vol. XXIL p. 300. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XXIL p. 66. ® Op. oft. Vol, XXXL p. 118. 
* Op. cié. Vol. XXIL pp. 121, 122. 
* Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 47, me Op. cib. p. &, 

Mts Op. cit. Ap. I. p. iii. 1 Jour, Bihno, Bee, Fol. I. p. 170. 


3 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 149. * Balfour's Hindus, Vol. V. p. 581. 
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earth-dizger, says his prayera he rings a bell at intervals, and more & pee ; ag 
Vadazales, a sect of Srt Vaishnavas in Mysore, ring a bell at their prayers. In Sout ; a Im, 
duriug the temple service, the ministrant holds a bellin his left hand, and keeps ringing it. 


(tunel Leslie suggests that bells obtained their original fame as anti-demoniacal in the 
forest-cavered conntries of Asia. The Troglodytw, when they travelled by night, fastened bells 
round the necks of their cattle to drive away wild beasts, and, for the same reason, the practice 
is cumuun in many couatries of Asia. A bell is still rang at Adain’s Peak in Ceylon a8 & 
hecurity against spirits? The Socuirans (1330) used to strike a piece of timber in lieu of a 
tell? The kings of Persia had robes with bell skirts, and Arab courtezans wear bellsronnd their 
ankles, neck and elbows.® The Shamans, or Tatar priests, are covered with tags of bells and 


kits of iron The Jewish high priest’s robe was adorned with a row of golden bells and 
put. ranatest 











Tae Burmese love of bells is remarkable! Most of the monasteries have a multitude of 
belis on all sides. The largest bells are struck with deer’s horn and wood.!8 The object of 
ringiug bells is to draw the attention of good spirits.4 There are wooden bells in Burmese 
monasteries,® The Chinese consecrate bells to make them lucky or sacred; they smear them 
with the blood of some animal, generally a goat.6 A sick cow in China has a bell tied to her 
horn’? [In China, Buddhist priests ring a bell over a corpse: — Doolittle says to secure the 
repose of the dead.}8 Several reasons are given by the Chinese for binding bells on to cattle, 
horses and camels.!9 The Japanese temple-women — that is, the virgin priestesses who dance — 


have each of them a bunch of bells. The Japanese goddess Uzumé has bells hung from 
& bamboo cane. 


Little iron bells are worn as ornaments by the people of Ugara in East Africa.2t 
Exorcists and diriners in West Africa, inland from Benguella, were, according to Cameron, 
followed by men carrying bells, which they struck with iron. West African dancers wear 
bells.> Great iron bells precede the Monbuttu chief Munza.4 Bells are worn at the garters 


by Moorish dancers.% (loge to the tomb of Galitzin, the prince-priest of the Alleghany 
Mountain, is a large bell.38 . 


Bells have been found at Nineveh. They were known to the Greeks, but apparently were 
not used by the Christians till A. D. 410.7 Tn 1772 the Greek Church in Skandaroon had 
no bell. Instead of a bell they beat on a large iron bar. The Romans rong s bell in 
the rites for driving off the unfriendly dead.” The Russians are very fond of bells. Bells 
are consecrated by them. Jp Russia, the bishope have little bells fastened to their robes and 
mantles. All post-honses have bells] The Russian ch urch bells ring when the bishop 
comes. ells are of great importance in the Roman Catholic ceremonies. When the Spanish 
Saint Teress (1567) started io found a convent at Medina-del-Campo in Spain, she took a 


picture or two, some candies, a bell, and the Sacrament? When Isabelle. of Spain (1474) was 
proclaimed queen, the 


standards were unfurled, bells pealed, and cannons boomed34 The 
* Bechanan’s Mysore, Vol. 1. p. $13, 
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Roman Catholics rid the air of spirits by ringing their hallowed belis®> In Germany bell- 
ringing is said to be hated by dwarfs and giants and by the devil: the devil tries to drag the bells 
from the churches, In the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning and the devil.” 


In Ireland and Scotland St. Patrick (450) and St. Columba (550) are said to have used bells 
to drive out demons,°’ and a bell was said to be buried in St. Patrick's tomb when he died.™ 
In early Christian times in Ireland (500-800) bells were used in cursing2® In Middle-Age 
Europe the curious said that the ringing of bells exceedingly disturbed spirits.° In the Middie 
Ages (1000-1500) church bells were rung to scare storms, which were evil spirits.7 Bells used 
to be blessed and consecrated in the Middle Ages, and were then able to frighten demons and 
defeat the spirits of the storms.4? In early England, a fiend-sick person was made to drink 
out of a church bell. Burton (1621) notices that,in Roman Catholic churches, bells were 
consecrated and baptized to drive away devils, bugbears, and noisome amells,“4 In 1798 near 
Strafillan, in Tyndrom, Scotland, mad people were ducked in a pool and then laid in the 
churchyard with St. Fillan’s bell on their heads St. Fillan’s bell was kept loose in 
the churchyard. It was used in the ceremonies to cure lunatics.“ In England, bells used to be 
rang at Halloween,’ Large bells in England (A. D. 670) were at first consecrated and named 
after a saint. Bells were rung in storms (as storms are caused by spirits), and also when the 
Host was raised.*® Bells in England could drive off storms, lightning and hail. Their sound 
exceedingly disturbed evil spirits.4* In England, bells broke asunder lightuing and thunder, they 
dispersed the fierce winds and assuaged men’s cruel rage,5’ Bacon (1635) mentions that bells 
ring in the cities to charm thunder and scatter pestilent airs.51 Wynkinde Worde says bells 
are rung during storms to scare the fiends and make them cease moving the storm. In 
England, bells sometimes ring when people leave the church. Bells are also rung at marriages. 
Bells used to be baptized, named, sprinkled with holy water, clothed in a fine garment and 
blessed. A christened bell had power to decay storms, divert thunderbolts, and drive away 
evil spirits.54 A soul-bell waa tolled for the dying, according to Grose and Douce, to drive 
off the evil spirit, who hovered about to seize the soul.55 Formerly the funeral peal was a 
merry peal, as if, Scythian-like, the friends rejoiced at the escape of the dead from a world af 
troubles.56 In Orkney, an old iron bell was found among the remains of burials. The bell was 
in a rough stone chest wud was close to some skeletons, which have been decided to 
belong to the ninth century.®? Bells have also been found buried, with other remains 
in North Ronaldsay and in Kingoldram in Forfarshire.* St. Finan’s bell near 
Arduamurchan, West Scotland, is probably 800 years old. Itis still carried in front of the 
dead at funerals.5® Canterbury pilgrims decked their horses with small bel.sas charms and 
guards. On Christmas Eve at Harbury, in North England, the devil’s knell is rong. The 
bells of Rylstone played their Sabbath music — “God us aid.” In Roman Catholic countries, 
bells are rung when people come to communicate. In the Mass service a bell is rung three 
tinies by the acolyte before the Holy or Sanctus.4 - A bell is also rung before raising the 
Host,® and thrice at the elevation of the Host. In England, bells are fastened to babies’ 
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lyeoee nye. f Leyland, when banns are published, bells are rung.®7 The belief that 
Mate a eet ene tain dt Peas vos ipp. 38, 84) — 
The betiman’s drowsy charm 
Tr Llesa the doors from nightly harm. 
Traocospeatong of fugish kings is announced by the firing of guns‘and the ringing of bells.% 


tog gid Lepeieg  Apn] Lirh, 1884, p. 308) contain the following Latin inscription copied 
Pog tu litem Une bying Teall, thedead Tbewail, the thunder I break, The trueGod I praise, 
ww aoe ds a ‘iv taicets L gather, the dead I bewail, the plague I scare, the feast I adorn.” 
De tedle a anrldioe's Gilden Legend ring:—“I praise the true God; I call the people; 


Tuan te tun elergy. The devils tried to seize the bells, bat conld do nothing as the bells 
na Pech waahed in holy water. In Wales (1815), a bell called Bangu, said to have belonged 
tt. livid, cured alekness.© At Oxford, when a person of academic rank is buried, a bell- 
man walks in front of the coffin, ringing a bell.’® 


Bicod. — Blood is a tonic in cases of weakness, and blood-letting cures fits and 
nervous attacks, Acvording to Pliny,7! a draught of human blood cures epilepsy and other. 
id seaces; and, accordiug to Burton (1621), bleeding is a cure for sadness.” 


In cases of piles the Ratnigiri Marithis give warmed goat's blood, and in cases of typhus or 
rid disc: bouuration of tle skin, the patient is cured by killing a cock, and smearing the red 
nintches with itsbleod, Ratnigiri Marathis use the blood of the ghérpar, or big lizard, as a cure 
in snake-bite,3 Among certain low class Hindus in Poona, blood is poured down the nose of a 
patient saffering from a spirit-seizure.“4 Bleeding curessickness by letting out the devil. 
So Fryer (p. 141) says:—‘ By bleeding a vein I let out the devil which was crept into my 
palanquin bearer’s fancies.” The Bombay Piittaré Prabhus, before a marriage, let drops of 
goat’s biood fail ou the heads of the family goddesses.” In Poona the blood of sheep and 
goata is sprinkled over the village idols.”6 In Dhirwar, every third or fourth year, a 
buffaio is killed in honour of the goddess Dayamava, and its blood sprinkled along the 
village boundary”? On the Dasara day Kalidg! Rajput householders slanghter a goat, 
and sprinkle its blood on the door-posts of their honses.’® Similarly at the Dasara festiva] 
some Derhan Kunbis used to sprinkle their honses with sheep’s blood.” Most Bijapur 
Hindus, before using the threshing-fluor, kill a goat and sprinkle its blood on the floor, 
Even Brahmans and Lihgdyats sometimes have their threshing floors blood-cleansed by a 
Marithi or Ruijpnt neighbour or servant. The great Bijapur gun is said to have been baptised 
in human blood by its maker, a Rimi, or Greek. In 1829, in the Southern Maratha Conntry, 
in the village of Sérin, some fifty or sixty buffaloes and a hundred sheep used to be killed, 
and after some privileged persons had taken their heads, the villagers scrambled.for the 
rest —- watchmen, shepherds, outcastes and all low and high classes, even Brihmans rolling 


in the mass of blood.2® In East Berar, on the Dagara day, the bloed of a buffalo is smeared on 
the brow of the village headman,®! 


The Kis of the North-East frontier drink the blood of the sacrificial bull.® Among 


the Malers of West Bengal, in January every year, demoniacs are bound until a buffalo 
is slanghtered, and are then given some of its blood to drink.*8 So, when an epidemic comes, 
the Malers set upa pair of posts and a cross beam, and from the cross beam hang vessels 
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holding blood and spirits.# The Bengal Kurniis, or Kunbis, mark the brow of the bride and 
bridegroom with red lead and sometimes with bluod.™ 


The object of the round red brow-mark worn by unwidowed women and other 
Hindus, which was probably originally of blood, seems to beto keep off spirits. I: 13 
also with the view of scaring evil spirits that, on investment, the brow of the Rajput chief is 
marked with blood taken from a man’s thumb, the ceremony being a relic of human sacrifice. 
In Bengal the worshippers of Durga, when a buffalo is offered, daub their Lodies with earth 
soaked in the blood, and dance, singing indecent songs % Blood is drank by Hindu Saktés.e? 
The Indian overlord used to drink the blood of a defeated warrior, that the fierce spirit of the 
slain might be housed in him. Bhima, one of the five Pandavas, when he killed his 
cousin Duséisan, drank his blood; even Siti, the gentle wife of Rima, when she killed the 
thonsand-headed Ravana, drank the blood of her victim. Among the Beni-Isra il, at mar- 


riages, the bridegroom and bride walk along o path sprinkled with blocd from the marriage 
porch to the house-door. 


Among the Jews, when a murdered body was found, a heifer was brought fromthe nearest 
city, and the elders came and washed their hands over it in some wnate land, and its head was 
cut off. On the tenth day of the Jewish seventh month, the Jews sprinkled the Holy of Holes 
with bullocks’ blood.%° Blood islife. So the Jewish commandment ruus :— “ The fiesh with the 
life thereof, which ia the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.'*! So,in Egypt, to keep off the spirit of 
death, the Israelites,®? smeared the side-posteand the upper door-pusts with blood. This show of 
blood prevented the destroyer coming into the honse to smite the inmates.8 The horns of the 
Jewish altar weresmeared with bullocks’ blood. Moses sprinkled hal! the blood on the altar.” 


When a sick child is brought to a Chinese priest, he bleeds the child, mixes ihe blood with 
water, and dipping into the mixture a seal engraved with the name of an idol, marks the child’s 
wrists, neck, back, and forehead. In China, rags dipped in a criminal’s blood and tied tog, 
sick-bed cure the patient.27 In China, when a person is sick or possessed by an evil spirit, a 
goat’s blood is smeared on his forehead. 


The Australians, when they kill an animal, rub some of the blood on the idol's month.” 
The Gallas of East Africa, when they cut a cow’s throat, suck the gushing blood!” Warm 
blood is afavourite draught with almost all Africans.t The Bedouins of Nubia are very 
fond ofthe warm blood of a sheep.? Human blood is sprinkled on the tombe of the ancestors 
of the kings of Dahomey, when their help is wanted inwar2 The Hovas of Madagascar anoint 
the head-stones of tombs with blood. Among the South Australians, when a boy is ten 
years old, several men cut themselves and smear the boy with their blood.® The American- 
Indian Kiowas of New Mexico drink warm buffalo blood.® 


Pliny? notices that blood on door-posts keeps off enchanéments. Early men delight in 
drinking blood; so the Australians, Fijians, Vateans, Haidalis and Vampyres are blood- 
suckers® Greek ghosts drink the blood of the sacrifice, and the Mexicans’ whole ritual 
consisted of offerings of blood.® In Greece, the priest of Cybele entered a room, whose roof 
was full of holes, a bull was killed on the roof and the priest was drenched with a shower of 
blood.!9 In North Europe, till A. D. 900, the blood of the sacrifice waa mixed with ale, and 
eg a a 
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deank.i The Norsemen iprinkled their sacred vessels and all people present with the victim’s 
iow’ Jka late as the eleventh ceutary the Swedes used to bring a horse, cut it in pieces, 
and radden the sacred tree with its blood.!® In Iceland, worshippers were sprinkled with 
Ihood.4 At the great nine-year festival at Upsala, in Sweden, the worshippers, the sacred 
rises, the gods, altars, benciies and walls of the temples inside and outside were sprinkled 
with the blow of the human victim.5 
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in Austria, the bluod of a criminal is a common cure for the falling sickness. Colonel 
J, #. Waite, Mint Master, Bombay, remembers (1884) that about the year 1825, when he was 
living on the Rhine, he one day went with a comrade to see a guillotine execution at 
Mayence, aud, knowing the officer in command, got a place close to the platform. As the 
eriraina!’s head rolied off, a man dashed from the crowd, jumped on the platform, and eagerly 
drank the blood as it gashed ont. In Germany it is believed that, if a were-wolf, or man-wolf, 
is made to bleed, the spell is broken.!® 


The iron clasps of the wizard’s book would not yield to un-Christianed hands, till he 
sineared the cover with the Borderer’s curdled gore.47 The reason the clasp of Seott’s book 
opened after smearing it with blood was that the guardian fiend was driven off. The book 
conld not be opened without danger on account of the malignant fiends which were thereby 
invoked. Draw blood from a witch, and her enchantment fails.® <A patient’s blocd 
throws back the spell on the witch. A spell is broken if you draw blood from ‘the person 
who made the spell.2!_ ‘‘Blood and fire” (the two great spirit-scarers) is the motto on 
the Saivationist banner: the banner of the religions ideas of the English and American. 
lower orders — salvation, that is, spirit-scaring, being the object. In Scotland, the epileptic 
is made to drink his own blood.* 


Bread. — Hindu women, to ward off the effect of the Evil Eye, wave bread and water 
round the faces of their children. When a Maratha chief returns home, a female servant comes 
forward with'a pot of water and some bread. She waves them three times round the face of the 
chief, and then throws them away.4 One of the cévaks, or wedding guardians, of the Dekhan 
Mars is a piece of bread tied to & post in the marriage porch. Among the Khandésh Mhars, 
on the bridegroom approaching the bride’s house, a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away.™ The Jews placed show-bread on the table outside of the veil, close to the 
candlestick with seven lights.” In Germany, bread and salt protect against magic, and so 
witches abstain from bread and salt, The Roman Catholic Bishop, after Confirmation, wipes 
aig hands with bread crumbs.” Bread and wine are still the Sacrament in all Christian churches. 
in North England the bread and wine of the Sacrament are believed to cure bodily sickness .30 
This is because sickness is still believed to be due to spirit-possession of the body, as sin 
is due to spirit-possession of the mind. In Scotland a cake was broken over the bride’s 
head?! In England, in 1657, it was believed that a crust of bread carried in the pocket at night 
kept off spirits®? In South Scotland, when the bride retarns to her house from the church, a 
cake of short bread is thrown over her head and scrambled for.3? Formerly cakes used to be 
thrown to be scrambled for on Palm Sunday,* and Good Friday cross buns were hejd sovran- 





against diarrhae.™ 
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Breath. — The guardian’s breath scares fiends. rs 


bewitched, the exorcist rubs ashes on the child’s forehead ie oe ena, when i Ow as 
the Roman Catholic Christians of Thina, when a child is brought Miele his earn Am iad 
in order to drive the devil, or Inbred Sin, ont of the child, ang sae alae tu ve buvtz A 
Holy Spirit, the priest thrice breathes upon the face of the child, sayin = give place to tue 
him.”87 Kdnphunkné, or ear-blowing, is a great ceremony ain ed Mbin ad 5 Go Gut ol 
persons, whose children are to be initiated, invite caste fellows to ie ee irs of T bina. The 
them their children and camphor, incense, red powder, Sugar and flowers ae a eh a 
or teacher's, house. The ceremony takes place at about eight at night, at ie — al : 
cross-legged on a wooden stool, worships his sacred book, and the ee . ear nen me 
gods with songs and music. The parents bring their children to the guru, and sie ies ei 
child on his lap, breathes into both ears, and mutters some mystic pacts arte 8 a ong ar 
The Kérvi fortuue-teller of Belgaum, when she is going to charm a female ene : right sate 
patient’s head with her robe, and breathes on her eyes and into her ears 39 ee nee 
Catholic Christians of Kinara, at the time of Baptism, the priest breathes three ae the 
child’s mouth to drive out the evil spirit and make room for the Holy Ghost4° In 1624 7 ‘ 
Lamas of Tibet cured the sick by blowing on them.41 On the Thursday before Co oa Fridar. the 
Bishop and twelve priests breathe over sacred oil.42 The Russian priest blows on the i 
face before Baptism.* 





Brooms. — The dérésind, or Pirst besom, has special power over spirits.4 In the Kénkan 
on the first of Kartik (October-November), called Baliraj, or the day of Bali, the rnler of 
the under-world, spirits are swept out of a Hindu honse, and the sweepings are thrown 
into the sea. In Thana some old Hindu women, to cure a child affected by the Evil Eye, 
wave salt and water round its face, and strike the ground with 2 broom three times.‘ 
Similarly among the Beni-Isra’ils of Bombay, when the midwife drives off the blast of the Evil 
Hye, she holds in her left haud a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom.4é To scare a demon out 
of a person, the Shanirs of Tinnevelly apply a slipper, or a broom, to the shoulders of the 
possessed.4” In Calabar, in West Africa, once in every three years, spirits are swept out of the 
village.*® On the other hand, the negroes of the.Congo River, abont 600 miles south of Calabar, 
after a death, do not sweep the house fora whole year, lest they shonld sweep ont the ghost.*” 
For the same reason, the people of Tongking do not sweep their houses during the days when the 
spirits come to pay their yearly visit.59 So, too, the Romans used brooms, called ez verre, to 
sweep the house after a death, and at the Palilia (April 21) the stables were swept with a 
laurel broom, This, and the spirit’sfear of a cane or rod, seem to be the reasons why in 
the Middle Ages European witches rode on broomsticks, The spirits of theair were afraid: 
and carried the witches wherever they wished to go. In England, spirits were believed to fear 
brooms. So we find in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 254:— ‘«Pales were filled, and 
hearths were swept against fairy elves and sprites.”’ 


Canes. — In fits, in swoons, and in seizures, beating with a cane restores the patient to 
consciousness; that is, beating puts to flight the spirit which has caused the disease or 
sickness. The cane is in Sahskrit called yégidanda, the ascetic’s rod, and a decoction of its 
root was believed to remove bile caused by evil spirits. In the Hast Dekhan, the medium 
draws a circle round the possessed person with a cane, and when the medium threatens the spirit 
he holds a cane in his hand. The Ratnagiri Marathis say that when a person is struck with an 
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«8 Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 176, “8 Op. cit. Vol.I.p. 455 

50 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 455. 51 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, 62 Narsifha’s Nighantardj, p. 65. 
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incantation, he should at once seize a cane, as the “blow or muth” (that ig the spirit in the 
fgeantatiun) fears eane. In the Konkan, a cane is laid under the pillow of a alas is 

roubled #y an evil spirit, and in some Hindu shrines a ratan 18 placed beside the god. i a 
person is brought to the god possessed with a @hdt, he is beaten with a cane, and the spirit 
leaves him2? Vétil, the lord of spirits, the early Siva, who is much worshipped = the Dekhan 
and Konkan, is shewn with a racket-shaped cane as a sceptre. Sometimes he is represented 
solely hy a cane, and it seems to be from the yét, or cane, that Vétal takes his namie. 
Among the Dekhan Chitpa vans, cane is laid under the young mother’s pillow.®* In the Konkan, 
when a medium is called to see a person who is possessed, he gives the possessed a few cuts 
witha cane. Abthe Bijapar Liigdayat initiation, near the guru are placed a brass platter, a conch- 
shell and a cane. Among the Bengal Oriotis if a girl becomes possessed while she is dancing, 
the by-standers siap her:5? to keep off spirits, Some of the Ordotis wear a cane girdlo.58 Among 
vertain Hindus the belief prevails that, to induce a familiar spirit to dwell in him, the medium 
must go naked into water up to the middle, repeat a charm which has power to bring the 
spirit, and at each repetition beat himself with a cane, the object of the caning being to keep 
the house of his body empty and ready for the proper inmate. The Parsis use a cane, or reed 
of nine knots, to drive off evil.6? In Central Asia, all Musalmans take with them to the mosque 
long heavy ceremonial canes.®! In Barma, possessed women are thrashed with a stick.6? In the 
time of mourning the Motus wear armlets and waist-belts of a particular kind of cane. The 
women of the Arru Islands, west of New Guinea, wear bands of plaited cane under the knee and 
above the elbow, and through them pass the leaves of a plant. The Caroline tribes make their 
coffins of caue.“« The Mexican merchants worshipped their staff,® and the Roman herald’s 
staff, topped with snakes, seems to have been used to keep off spirits. Among the early 
Christians spirits were driven out by blows. In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the 
queen of the fairies had a white rod,°’ witches were whipped,® and if a spirit or phantom was 
struck at, it would melt into air. The sense of the old Hindu gentleman’s stout walking stick, 
of the falldress eighteenth century physician’s cane, of the Indian ceremonial chés or mace, of 
the Bishop’s crozier, of Aaron’s rod, of Prospero’s wand, of the field marshall’s baton, of the 
royal sceptre, seem to lie in the sweet influences of the rod that keep far off the unhonsed spirit, 
who seeks a lodging in the body-shrine of the honoured human being. 
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Circles. — As spirits fear circles and cannot cross them, devils can be kept in 
rings. In the East Dekhan, the medium begins by drawing a circle-with a cane round the 
pitient, apparently to prevent the spirit from escaping. Sometimes the medium also makes a 
circle of ashes round the patient. The walking round an honoured guest, a god, or a corpse, 
which is one of the commonest Hindu observances, seers to mean the keeping evil spirits from 
the person, god, or corpse. All higher class Hindus, especially Brahmans, sprinkle. water in a 
circle round their dining plates. Among the Kunbis of Gujarat, after a birth, about ten inches 
of the navel coord are left, and the end is tied to a red thread and put round the child’s throat. 
Fevers are kept off in Gujarat, as well as in the Kénkan, by tying a thread round the waist or 
arm, 80 that the evil spirit cannot pass, So threads are wound round the bride and bridegroom 
at the wedding of many Hindus and Parsis, and so, too, the making of seven circles is one of 
the chief parte of a Hindu wedding. Among the Gujarat Dhédis, a person suffering from an 
evil spirit has = thread tied round his arm. The Bhitids fasten a bracelet round a woman’s 
arm in her first pregnancy. So also do Gujarit Kunbls. Wedding wreaths of red thread are 





Information from Mr, Ovalekar. % Ditto. 55 Ditto. 
re Bombay Garetieer, Vol. XVIEL. p. 118. 5 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 256. 
ce Op. eit, p. 949. % Compare Balfour’s Hindus, Vol. V. p. 587. 
. Bleak 8 Khordah Avesta, p. 138. 1 Sehnyler’s Turkisian, Vol. I. p. 157. 
a aad : Primitive a Vol, IL. p. 196. = gh Anthrop. Inet. Vol. VIL p. 480. 
apuans, p. iret i 
ms vie ik Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, p. 94. 


ae : ® Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL p. 199. 
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thrown round the necks of the Kunbi bride and bridegrsem. The Raloute of ATi ap nage 
three circles at different parts of the wedding service. The N¢ ee Citic “402 ‘ase had re 
Satvai. turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, a coil of thread, aml wheat vanes Awene the 
Dhruva Prabhiis of Poona, the priest passes a thread five or six times round the husiand and 
wife. Among the Telugu Nhavis, or barbers, of Poona, a thread is wound fourtern times reural 
the bride and bridegroom, cut into two, and one part of it tied renud the wrist of the I ride 
and the other round the wrist of the bridegroom. In Biiipur, among many clases, the 
practice st a wedding is to have a surg’, or square, with a water-prt at each corner and a 
thread passed several times round the necks of the water-pots. Amon the Madhava Brinmans 
of Dharwar, « thread is passed five times round a groupof married women, whe oilund turmeric 
themselves before the wedding.”® In Belgaum the full-moonof Srivan (July-August) is called 
the thread-hank full-moon. Kunbis make hanks of thread, culour them yellow, and throw 
them round the necks of the men and women of the family.4 Among the Kulichiri Hatgérs, a 
class of Belgaum hand-loom weavers, after the birth of a male child, a party of elderly marrierl 
women come and gird the child’s waist with a thread called kadadérd7> Among the Kanara 
Shénvis, a Brihman priest winds a thread in a double circle-of-eight pattern round the bride 
and bridegroom.” Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, the dead have their hands tied 
together across the chest, and a crucifix is laid on them.”7 


To keep off spirits, the Orfois of Chutia Nigpur, wear a girdle of cords of tusser silk or 
of canes.78 In Bengal, the Hindu wife worships her husband, walking round kim seven times.’® 
When the Hindus dedicate a temple, they walk thrice round it.66 Hindu sat’s tied threads 
round their wrists (to keep off spirits). In India, if a Brihman sees a tempie, a cow, or @ 
holy man, he ought to walk round them.® 


The Supreme Ruler addressed Zoroaster from the midst of a vast and pure circle of fire.®* 
The Parsis wear a girdle of thread, called kasti, round their waists. The Egyptian god Oneph 
was shewn holding a zone and a sceptre.4 The Jews compassed the altar.8* Mecca pilgrims 
go seven times round the Ka‘ba, or sacred black stone.® 


In Burma, when cholera breaks out, the Burmese get the priests to bless holy water and 
yellow threads, which they either wear as bracelets or hang round the eaves of their houses.* 
The Burman king at his crowning goes round the city, beginning from the east.®® The object 
of the Nagas in wearing a ring of hart’s horn round the point of the penis is probably to scare 
spirits.8® The Chinese villagers paint a circle on farm walls to keep off wolves, panthers, and 
foxes.®° 


The Dinkas of the White Nile, asa sign of grief, wear & necklace of cord.®! In East 
Africa, the wizard is tied to-a stake, and a circle of fire is lighted ronnd him, and he is roasted.*# 
The Hottentots wear many rings of leather round the ankle, circles of simple cords above or 
below the knee, and bracelets of beads.® 


The Romans wore crowns at their feasts (to keep off spirits); their dead were wreathed, 
ind their victors, crowned with laurel and bay. The Romans had great faith in the virtue 
of the ring. When the table was spread, a ring was laid on the Roman table.* To 
nove a ring from the left hand to the right cured cough.“ A morsel of goat's brain passed 
RISES nnn nee En nIENRRIIEEEEEEEEeees 


1 Information from Colonel Barton. 11 Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. XVIL, p. 147. 
72 Op. cit. Vol. XVII, p. 382. 78 Op, cit. Vol. XXII. p. 80. tT Op. cit. Vol. EXT, p. 115, 
75 Op, cit. Vol, XXI. p. 187. 78 Op, cit. Vol, XV. p. 158. 1 Op, cit. Vol. XV. p, 393. 


7 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 249. Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. IL. p. 78. 
% Op. cit. Vol. IL. p. 7. 8 Op. cit. Vol. If. p. 99. ™ Déddistin, Vol. IZ. p. 84. 


88 Munrice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 225. % Kennedy's Hinds Mythology, p. 33. 

%® Psalm, xxvi. 6. 8 Burckhardt’s Arabia, Vol. Lp. 17%. 

87 Shway Yoo’s The Burman, Vol. IL. p. 108. "8 Op. cté, Vol, IL. p. 171. 

# Fytche’s Burmah, Vol. L. pp. 850, 851. ® Gray's China, Vol, UL p, 111. 

i Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. L p. 154. 93 Cameron's Across Africa, Vol. Lp. 116, 


8° Burchel’s Afric1, Vol. 1. p. 396. * Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii, Chaps, 2 and 6, 
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tare te ate) minut sod dtepral inte a new-born infant’s mouth, saved it from falling 
cere oP Tue Veeweane alte gelieved in the value of circles, The hair of a young child tied 
Towa "he der tured yout tu take a knife or dagger, and with its point to cut two or three 
Invaroary Soles sosuda caeihl and then walk two or three times round the child, was a pre- 
Wentise nied. “aunery? Roman aluves wore iron vings.®8 Procession roand the altar was part 
nia, Greex vareraouies. Pouply walked tlrice round the aliar singing a sacred hymn.*% 


in Skardinavia, girdles were believed to renew the wearer’s strength. So Thor’s girdle 
Was trent renewing 9 The Skundivavian jadges used to sit in a circle, called the 
Pamircune, mady with hazel tewiys or stoues fastened together with ropes.) The Skandi- 
Ravians Iuade a cicly of huge stones, and in the middle set a seat for the king when the king 
Was cronued? Tie Doge of Venice was invested with aring emblematic of the ring with which 
he was yearly married tothe Adriatic) In the Rassian baptism, the child is carried three times 
rated tue font. Pupe Boniface VILL. was said to have drawn a circle round him and called 
up a spait? and smong the Scotch Highlanders, till 17U0, it was usual to make a circle with 
an ouk sulin to keep off spirite.¢ 


Iu Seutland, till the end of the eighteenth century, people used to walk three times round the 
deal. They walked round theehurch at marriages, charchings, and borials; and walked round fields 
with turches: all apparently to keep off spirits.7. They walked round the standing, or Druid, stones 
tree times, and were careful to walk with the san, that is, to keep the righi side to the stone. 
Au epileptic person walked three times round a holy well.® In all labour, in their lodges, such 
&$ passiug round the ballot box, freemasons move with the sun, Similarly, at St. Malonah, 
in Lewis, in the Western Islands of Scotland, mad people are made to make seven circuits,20 
Moving round the church appeers to have been held lneky, or rather peace-giving, in the Heb- 
rides. ‘Thus, St. Coivin is said to have invited all unhappy couples to meets at his cell on a given 
night, when, having blind-folded each person, he started them on & race thrice sun-wise round 
the church. At the end uf the third round the asint world ery “‘Cabhag,” that is, seize quickly, 
and each swain must catch whatlass be could, and be trne to her for one whole year, at the end of 
which, if still dissatiatied, he might return to the saintly cell and try a new assortment in the next 
mutrimonial game practised as before. Belts, being cireles, scare spirits. So Thorne Reid, 
a fairy, gave his friend Bessie Dunlop"? a lace to tie ronnd women in child-birth, to give them 
easy delivery? In East Scotland, in 1803, in the waxing March moon, wasting and hectic 
women and children were passed through wresths of oak and ivy.14 In Scotland (1860), people 
tied threads runnd women and cows to Prevent miscarriage.5 In Scotland i+ is still believed 


that any piece of a wedding cake, that has to be dreamed on, should first be passed through 
a gold ring, | 


Rings were used. in the coronations of English kings,76 King Edward blessed cram 
Rings were hallowed in Enyiand on Good Friday by the Kings of England.!8 These rings cured 
erimp and failing sickness!? Conquerors and sorcerers defended themselves egainst charms 
by drawing circles. Ti, England, in the sixteenth century, rings were believed to eure eramp.2 
In the eighteenth century, in Orkney, people drew magic circles, and placed knives in theie 


Pp rings,!7 
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Op, cit, Book xxviii, Chap, 39, «Op, eit, Book xxvii. Chap. 4, 
W Op. cit. Book xxxiv, Chap, 18. ¥ Browne, Bokn’s Ed. Vol. L. p. 387. 
* Mackenzie's Frenasosry, p, 37. 4 Mallet’s Northera Antiquities, p. 94. 
x Op, sit. p. 21. is. * Jones’ Crowns, p. 872, 5 Op. cit. p. 411 
: py ee fas eae si of the Greco-Russian Church, p. 74. Ne 8 : 
io'e Early Races of Scoitend, Vol. I. p. 490. * Op. cit. VoL L p73. 7 Op. cit, ¥ 
* Op. cit. Vol. E, p, 107. 9 Mackey's Freemasonry, p, 39. 18 Mitobell’s Highland par tee Ae aes 
Mot The Hvbrides, PB . 3 Ayrabire, Scotland, e, 1576 A.D " : 
4 Goott’s Demgnolegy and Witchcraft, yp. 150, * Rootes Border Minsireley, p. 468. 
3 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vat, Wip.3 # Jones’ Crowne, p. one 
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house walla to guard against witches.22 In eases of Sts it was common te make the patient 
wear a ring as acure. So the Devoushire BAyINY Wade —— “Gee gesen $i mpences each from a 
maiden in a separate parish and make #ring, and yon will eure the patient of tits ’22  Ip 
Somersetshire, if 9 ring finger is stroked over a woant, the wound wil heal 4 In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, rings were given away in great numbers at weddings. The wedding ring is 
worn on the fourth finger, because an artery wa3 beeved to pase from that finger direet tu the 
heart.?6 It is unlucky to take of a wedding ring? Ifa w edding ring wears oat, the woman 
or her husband will die. Ifawoman breaks her wedding ring, her buahand will die 2 In the 
Roman Catholic marriage service, a gold ring is blessod, signed with the cross, sprinklud with 
holy water, and pat on the bride’s Jeft hand, on the thumb, and on the sevond, third and fourth 
fingers, and then allowed to remain on the fourth frger.® In North England, to enre epilepsy, 
a half crown is taken ont of the charch bag and made into a ring.® Galvanic, or copper, rings 
cure rheumatism. A Sacrament shilling out of church piate cures epilousy29 Jn England, a 
wedding ring heals warts.3! In 1854, iz North Devonshire, a young woman subject ta fity 
went to church with thirty young men. At the end of the service sle sat in the porch, and 
each of the young men dropped @ penny in her lap. The last took the pennies and gave her 
half a crown. She held the half-crown in her hand, und walked thrice round the Communion 
table. She made the half crown into a ring, and wore it to recover her bealth33 In 
Hereforshire, a ring made from a Sacrament shilling cures fits. 


Knots are circles, and 80, like circles, spirits are afraid of knots. So the Vidval ani 
Koli exorcists of Thani lay a spirit by tying several knots on a black silk or cotton thread, 
In the Kénkan, fevers, especially intermittent fevers, are stopped by the exorcist tying a 
knotted armlet round the arm of the patient.* In the Kénkan, it isa common Hindu belief 
that spirits are afraid of the Brihman’s sacred thread, becanse it has several knots, called 
Brahma-granthis, or God’s knots.38 In the Ktnkan, on the bright fifteenth of ‘Srivan 
(July-August), a knotted silk or cotton thread called rakské or rékhi, that ie, guardian, 
is tied by Hindu men round the right wrist and by women round the neck, This thread is 
believed to guard the wearer against sickness or misfortune. In Gujarat, if a man takes 
feven cotton threads, goes to a place where an ow! is hooting, strips naked, ties a knot at each 
hoot and fastens the thread round the right arm of a fever patient, the fever flees, In thy 
Munj or Thread Ceremony, the munj-grase thread that is put round the Brihmag boy has a knot 
for every year of his age? The Hindu sannydsi's staff should have seven kuvte?® The object 
of tying or knotting the robes of the bride and bridegroom at almost all Hindu weddings 
seems to be to keep spirits away.” The Parals set special value on « stick with nine knots, 
The object of wearing the Parat thread ig more clearly told than the object of wearing the 
Brahman thread. The thread, which is of white wool, is worn by men, women and children after 
seven. It is bound onseveral times day, and alwaye with the prayer — “ May the devil and al! 
his angels be broken.” 41 Like the Parsi hast’, with its four knots, the sacred thread of the 
Jews is knotied.@ Pargt corpee-bearerstie a cord round their wrists, In Barma, to prevent 
Spirits escaping, = kuoited, charmed thread is thtown round the neck of the bewitched 
person,“ and to keep’ off diseases the Burmars insert little knoty under the skin. A Roman 
knot with no ends stopped bleeding. | Witches in the Isle of Man tied strings into knots and 


© Brand's Popslor Astiquities, Vol, IIL p.$2. © Hendereon’s Folb-Lore, p, 10 , 





* Dyer’s Folk-Lere, p. 194, | Op i pI -— ™ Op. cif. p 198, 
* Op. eit, p. 195.. = Op. cit. y, 198. | © Golden Mavimal, y..708, : 
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solthem? In England there was a belief that on St. Agnes’ Eve, if the left garter was 
knotted round the right stocking, the wearer would dream of her future husband {9 


Arches are half circles, and, like full circles, scare fiends. So the Kénkani 
Kuubis of Poona make an arch of mango leaves over the door of the wedding porch, and 
among the Likharis, or Mirwart, lac-bracelet makers in Ahmadnagar, a tinsel arch is made 
before the Lride’s house.5! So in times of cholera a ¢éran or arch is set up ontside a Gujarat 
village to stay the entrance of Mother Cholera.52 Charms are hung on arches in front of 
the palace at Dahomey.33 And at Dahomey they have also tall gallows of thin poles with a 
fringe of palm-leaf to keep off spirits.4 These African gallows, like the cholera or small-pox- 
stopping tirans of Gujardt villages, and the Bengal Malers posts and cross-beams, seem 
tn be the rude originals of the richly carved gateways of Sdiichiand other topes. which, 
like them, are crowned with charms, the Buddhist emblem of Inck or evil-searing.§5 In 
Devonshire, biack bead, or pinsoles, is cured by thrice creeping on hands and knees under 
or through a bramble. The bramble onght to form a natural arch, and the roots and rooted 
branch tins should be in different properties. 

(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE . 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H. MAN, C.LE. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 


12. Articles for preparing and taking Food. 


113° (m). Shinlo, Wooden scoop for serving boiled rice to guests and others. 

114 (m). Tanénga (€. N. Sanédng-terila). Wooden pestle, used in preparing the Cycas- 
paste in a wooden trough (vide No. 117), 

115 {m). Danta-han. Pestle of smaller size: used for. pounding chillies in a cocoannt- 
shell mortar (ride No. 38). 

116 (m). Entana-momiia, Grating, used when preparing Cycas-paste (vide No. 47). 

7 (mn). Holehoal (C. N. Pakach&woh). Wooden trough, used for feeding pigs and dogs, 
Similar tronghs of smaller size are used in preparing Cycas and cocoanut paste, 
boiled rice, etc., for their own consumption. Sometimes a large clam, 1. e., Tridacna- 
shell, ig used as a trough for feeding their animals, 

118 (mm), Shils or Shila-lardm. Plein wooden board, used in preparing Pandanus-paste. 

119 (m}. Shands (C. N. Lanaichya). Spit, on which fowls, birds, and fish are broiled over 
@ fire; the other end is stuck inte the ground beside the fire or held in the hand. 
The shande nsed for fish is kept apart, and not used for other descriptions of meat. 
This implement is likewise employed for taking meat, vegetables, etc., out of a pot 
when cooking. It is generally made of the wood of the Areca catechu. 

120 (m). Chanep-ndt. Pointed stick, for taking boiling pork out of a pot. 

121m). Kanlok-not. Pointed stick, used for killing a domestic pig, It is thrust into his 

body immediately below the breast bone, and upwards towards his heart, thereby 

cansing death in a few seconds, and with the expenditure of only a few drops of 
blood. Sometimes an iron spike, bayonet, or even a ram-rod (obtained from ship- 
traders) has been need for this purpose. In like manner, a fowl is frequently killed 

** Brand's Populer Antiquitios, Vol. HI. p. & o Chimbers's Book of Days. V. | : 

(™ Bambry Garettoer, Vol. XVIEL p.302 . . Op. cit. Vol. IVIL p. us. nies ad 
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by piercing the cavity behind the skull (Medulla oblongata) with @ stout feather 
plucked from its own Wing. | 


Shanon-hishoya or Tendtha (C. N. Kenviap-fih). Curved iron implement with 
sharp edge at the upper end and fixed in a bamboo handie: used for scoop- 


ing out the kernel from ripe cucoanuts, when required for making hishoya 
(vide No. 33). 


18. Housshold Articles. 


Hifaih or Hifaish (C. N. Sanap). Hoe, used in digging up yams, etc., and in 
planting seedlings. Similar, bat separate, hoes are used for digging a grave, and 
for the disinterments which occar at the concluding memorial-feast, 


Kenwéh-enchon or Wane-enchon (C. N. Kondrah-chon). Rake, for seraping 
away rubbish from the vicinity of a hut. 


Kanwo6l-enchon (0. N. Hanfk-chon). Wooden scraper, used for making a 
channel for rain-water in the sand under the eayes of a hut. 


Kaniala (C. N. Tanéma). Wooden pillow. Various descriptions are made and 
used. At Car Nicobar, the floor-beams are sometimes so made as to be a few inches 
above the rest of the floor. They thereby serve for providing « substitute for 
pillows for several persona, 


Entoma-koi. Cloth-pad in the form of a pillow, used in the Central and 
Southern Groups for flattening the occiput in infants. No pressure is used, the 
babe being merely kept flat on its back, generally in its mother's lap, for as long 
as possible, with its head resting on the pad. By the time the child is about 18 
months old the desired flatness of the occiput haa generally been attained. The 
natives of Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teresse, and Bompoka have apparently never 
adopted the practice. 


Kenrata. Adescriptionof calendar, generally in the form of a wooden sword-blade, 
used at Car Nicobar. Along the narrow space each incision denotes a “moon” 
(iunar month), and along the broad space the intermediate incisions indicate a day. 
The number of diagonal cuts in ove or other direction dencte respectively the 
number of days in each stage of the waxing and waning moon. After one side of 
this blade-like object has been thus marked, the other side is similarly treated. 
The object of this calendar is to record the time occupied by some event, such ag 
that of an infant in learning to walk. Parents are thereby enabled to compare the 
relative precocity of their respective offspring, | 

Sanit-tabaka. Cigarette-holder, used by Car Nicobarese women for the first two 
months after child-birth, their hands being held to be unclean during that period. 
The cigarettes are made and placed in the holder by some friend. 
Lam-tabika. Cigarette, made aod used at Car Nicobar. = | 

Hen-hen (C. N. Enkst), Long pole provided with an iron blade at the upper end 
and used for severing bunches of Panianus ‘frait, betel-nuta, and Chavioa leaves, 
which are otherwise out of reach, | : ee 


(m), Henhéat-hishdya (C. .N.Kenwdk). Hooked pole, used for lowering and raising a 


(2). 


Sat-ensiin, “’Bimiler i for lifting an engin (vide No. 95), in. order 
Henhéaj-onyiin. | Similar implement for lifting an enytin (wide No. 95) tm order 
to take out any fish which have, been entrapped in it, At Car-Bicobar a font is 
provided for raising the enyUn. — 


pair of hishdya (vide No. 33), when drawing water at's well. 


137, 


138, 


139, 


40 (f). 


141 (/). 
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14. Articles of Shells and Fibres. 


Ck-kanlai (C. N. Ko-niat), Capsa rugosa, Arca, or Anatinide shells, used for 
scraping the kernel of the ripe cocoanut in order to form paste. When so employed 
it is styled kanchtat-ngoat, /ti., scratch-cocoanut (vide No. 41). 


Ok-kaniahan (U.N. Kannih). Cardium and similar shells, used in the same way 
and for the same purpose as the ok-kanlai (vide No. 134). 


Ok-hedu. Shell of the genus Mytilus. Is used for removing the pellicle of 
Pandanus dvupes, by scraping with the sharp edge of the shell, and prior to using 
the Cyrena shell (vide No. 137). 


Ok-hangai (C. N. Kenftiat or Tenkch). Cyrenashell, used for removing the pulp 
from partially boiled Pendanus drupes when preparing the paste: also at Chowra, 
when pot-moulding, in order to remove particles of stone, ete., from the clay surfaces 
of the utensil in process of manufacture. Small specimens are sometimes used by 
old persons as spoons, when eating the soft fruit of the unripe cocoanut. For 
this purpose, however, it is more usual to improvise @ spoon by cutting off with 
a ddo a small portion of the outer husk of the nut. 


Ok-puka. Cyprea shell, used at Chowra for smoothing the surfaces of a 
newly-moulded pot, prior to baking. 


Ok-déya (C. N. Ok-mopiat). Dried ray-fish hide, used asa grater in preparing 
an ointment called Kala-feha (composed of the powder of a certain jungle-seed 
mixed with ecocoanut-oil), which is applied to the temples as a cure for head-ache. 
Also employed, like emery-cloth, or sand-paper, for smoothing surfaces of wood 
and cocoannt-shells. 


Ok-ho. Bark-cloth, prepared from the bark of the Ficus brevicuspis, chiefly by 
the women of the coast and inland tribes of Great Nicobar. lt ‘is worn, in. 
the form of skirts, by the coast-women of Great Nicobar when mourning. Many 
of the Shom Pei women wear it continually, when unable to procure calico 
from their coast neighbours, The process of manufacture is simply soaking a 
piece of the bark of the requisite dimensions in a fresh-water stream till the pulpy 
substance cam be readily extracted by pounding the material between large 
smooth stones. Whenonly the fibrons substance remains the piece is spread, 
or suspended, in the sun to dry. 


Ti, Fibre obtained from the bark of the Axodendram pamculatum. Ht was 
formerly used for providing thread for sewing, bat cotton thread, purchased from 
ship-traders, Is now in common use. Jt is sometimes used for cleaning Pandanus 


_ paste, when hennoat- fibre is not at hand (vide No, 144), The, Andamanese regard 


this ag the most valuable fibre obtainable on their islands ; their ia arrow- 


fastenings, fine-nets, ete., are made of it. 


142 . (f). Ti-dai-shuru. Fibre of the pineapple-leaf. It has at inca been ied for sewing 


purposes, and also for cleaning Pandanus-paste (vide No. 144). 


143 | (f). Paiyua.. Fibre of the Gnetum edule, Although known to iis ‘Niscbdtess, their 


wants being better supplied by other plants or means, they have apparently never 
had recourse to this ‘fibre, which is extensively used by Andamanese in the 


: | manufacture of ‘their: eres a ie Far and —— for arrow- 
fastenings. 


148. Pw Henndat c.. ND wanauy, Fibre’ obtéined ‘from the Melochia vélubina (Nic, 


‘Henpdan). ‘One: of these fibres serves the: useful "purpose of removing. the fine 
flaments from & loaf of froshly-prepared Pandarue-paste. “This work’ is performed 
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by women, who, in its preparation, pasa the fibre evativually through the mars of 
doughy substance, very much after the nanner thut a grocer ents through s cheex. 
with a piece of wire. The operation is coutinue:l uutil no more filaments are 
extracted by the fibre, which, when employed in this way, ix culled Kanewat, 
Since the abandonment of the harbour at Nancuwry as a Government Penal 
Settlement, the natives have discovered that the fibre of the aloes planted by the 
English surpasses that of the Melochia velutixa fur this purpose. aA stuut strip of 
the fibrous-bark, tied into a loop and placed over the ankles, is ased when ascending 
cocoanut-trees. It iscalled Yiap when so used, Tie Audamanese make use of 
this fibre in the construction of their turtle-iines, nets, ete. 


145 (m), Het-toit (5. N. Tako-waha). Fibre of the Guetum guemon. This is the most 
valued and useful fibre of the Nicobarese : their cross-bow strings, speur-fastenings, 
harpoon- and fishing-lines are made of it, 











15. Articles connected with Superstitions. 


146 (m), Fum (C. N. Anima). Plnntain-leaf necklaces. These are made by slitting young 
plantain-leaves. The numerous narrow shreds thus formed sre suspended round 
the neck by members of both sexes at memorial-feasts. These temporary necklaves. 
when freshly made, are attractive. They are also placed round the necks of the 
kareau (vide No. 152), where they remain till they wither or are renewed ut 
some subsequent feast. The object of these necklaces is to please the spirits of 
those they are commemorating, as well as the Iwi-ka, the friendly spirits. 


147 (m). Shim. A peculiar description of cage made of young cocoannt-leaves: used fur 
entrapping evil spirits at a time when there is any unusual sickness in a village, 
Certain leaves, which are placed inside the shim, are supposed to possess the virtue 
of attracting the spirits. With the object of ridding the village and island of the 
presence of the evil spirits, a singular raft, called henmai (vide No. 148), is 
constructed and provided with sails, consisting of trimmed cocoanut-fronds. When 
the henmai is ready the Shimans (Menluans), after great exertions, succeed in 
capturing the malign spirits and imprisoning them im the shim or shims, which 
are then placed on the henmai. This is then launched and towed ont to sea by 
men in cances. <A similar object, called en-téb, is made and used for the same 
purpose at Car Nicobar. It sometimes happens that a henmai drifte to some other 
village, in which case it has been usyal for the men there to shew their resentment 
by turning out with their fighting-sticks (vide No. 28), and attacking the men of 
the village whence the henmal was despatched. 


147 a. (m). Henmai (C. N. Bn-toh). Pictnresque raft, constracted of light spars and provided 
| with small masie and cocognut-leaf saile. One or more of these is made and launched 
on various occasions for the conveyance to sea of evil apirits; es.,(2) on the 

- completion of a new hat, in order to ensare that no wandering spirits that may be 

lurking ahont may enter in and take possession prior to its intended ocenpants ; 

(2) at the entdin memorial-feast, provided the wind be favourable, ¢. ¢., off the land ; 

_ and (3) when much sickness is prevalent, or any misfortune has ocourred, such as a 

’ fatal accident. For the mode of daptaring evil epirite for shipment to sea by 


means of the henmaat see No. 146. | , BAL Ae dey ty cette ok 

148 (m). Kirtha. Coccanut-leaftzay, on which food for the une of the evicted spirits is placed 
in the henzmad, before this raf} is towed ouf toes, 

149 (wm); Haléle-kamapéh or Haisla-kemili. A hat, which differs only from No. 29 

a4 sa jn being oruamented with glith in folds: placed on a disinterred mele akall on 
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150 (m). Hoto-kamapah. A hat placed on a disinterred female skull on the night of the 
final memorial-feast- The greater portion of the rim consists of cigarettes, neatly 
arranged round the crown. 


151 (m). Da-yung. A narrow board (sometimes cnt from a canoe belonging to the deceased}, 
placed beneath the corpse before wrapping the winding sheets, the object being to 
stiffen the corpse for conveyance to the place of interment. 


152 (m). Kareau, Carved wooden haman figure, generally about, life-size, kept in a hut to 
frighten away the iwi, 7. e., the evil spirits. When newly-made, and on the occasion 
of any sickness in the hut, it is regarded as a henta-koi (vtde No. 153). Those 
representing a woman are assumed to be equally feared by the bad spirits, as they 
are credited with the faculty of giving notice to the other kareaus whenever the 
spirits intend mischief (Central Group). At certain villages on Teressa and Bom- 
poka, the kareau ‘s hollowed out in the trunk, and contains the bones of some 
famous Menluana, é. ¢,, “medicine-man ” or exorcist, many years deceased, while 
his skull and jaw-bone are fixed in a socket provided for the purpose between the 
shoulders of the figure, which is usually, if not invariably, represented sitting cross- 
legged. On the skull is generally to be seen an old silk-hat or other foreign head- 
gear. These kareau are so highly esteemed that no reasonable offer would serve to 
secure a specimen, In the Soathern Group and at Chowra, there are but few 
kareau, and those small and inferior and copied from the type in the Central 
Group. At Car Nicobar, none are to be seen. 


153 (m). Pomak-dnh. A large neatly-constructed bundle of trimmed firewood in the form 
of a cylinder, commonly seen under hats in the Central Group for the purpose of 
being offered by its owner on the grave of any relative who may die. It is never 


kindled, but is merely regarded as an offering, which has cost the donor some time: 
and labor to prepare, | 


16, Domestic Objects. 


154(m §& f).Mindl-dih (Car Nic, Neh). <A roll of ordinary firewood, consisting merely of 
faggots tied together and forming a cylindrical bandle, A number of these are kept 
dry under the hut for use when required, 


155, Inugin. Tool uséd in scooping a log in order to form a.canoe, The iron head is 
. obtained from ship-traders. The chief peculiarity in this object is that, by altering 
its position in respect to the handle, it can be used for scooping any portion of the 
interior of a canoe-shell., A small specimen is styled Kenlath. 

155 (a). European axes (Enldin), and adzes (Dansn), are imported and extensively used, 

336. Tanap. Burmesé lacquered betel-hoxes, imported and tq be seen at most villages 
3 especially at Car Nicobar. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TENTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, , prove of interest and value to the readers of. the 
GENEVA, 1894, Indian Antiquary _— 


I nePgEsenten the Bengal Government, the . 
‘Bengal Asiatic Society, and. the Caleptta Univers | Wotes, © oe 
sity, at the Tenth International Congress of’ It will be seen from the extracts from the diary 
Onientalists held at Genova, in September 1894, | that the thorny question of transliteration was 
and the following notes' and extracts trom the | attacked by a strong committee of the sevens 
diary kept during the meeting may, therefore, | present, and at last @ scheme (sdmittedly a come 
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promise) has been adopted for general use 
over the civilized world. It may be hoped that 


great objects of these Congresses, the bringing 
together into personal intercourse of scholars 


aniformity will, in future, exist in the transcription | whe, but for them, could never meet, and who 
of Oriental languages by scholars of all nations. ; have hitherto communicated with each other enly 


Although nota member myself of the committee, 
I wasin constant friendly communication with 
ita members, and was examined asa witness, or, 
perhaps more accurately, was allowed to plead 
the cause of India before it. I am glad to be 
able to state, as the direct result of my efforts, 
that a scheme has been adopted which can be 
accepted without difficulty mot only by Indian 
scholars, but also for the purposes of ordinary 
common life. The system originally proposed 
and half adopted, though admirably scientific, 
and preferable from a scholar’s point of view, had 
no chance of being accepted for general use in 
India. Now, however, the needs of Hinddst&ni, 
Hindi, and other modern Indian languages have 
‘been considered, and very few and unimportant 
changes in the Jonesian system at present in use 
will be required. 

Another subject of considerable interest to the 
Indian public was discussed by the Congress. I 
allude to the present uncared-for condition of 
the Aséka inseriptions, and to the efforts which 
the Trastees of the Indian Museum are making 
for their preservation. In connexion with this, a 
resolution was passed by the Congress thanking 
the Trustees for their action, and urging the im- 
portance of the matter upon the attention of the 
Government of India. As Philological Secretary 
and Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and as a Trustee of the Indian Musenm, I was 
enabled to give the Congress accurate information 
concerning the subject. The resolution was the 
result of important speeches by three of the great- 
est authorities on Indian epigraphy now living— 


Dr. G. Biihler of Vienna, M. BE. Senart of Paris 


(both of whom have made a special study of bial 
Aséka inscriptions), and Dr. Burgess. 


In the matter of social arrangementa, nothing 
more cordial can be conceived than the weleome 
accorded to thoge assembled, uot only by the 
President of the Congress, bat by the Canton 


and by the town of Geneva, 'as well as by the | 


private inhabitants ofthe neighbourhood. Almost 


every day while the Congress lasted there. 


was an excursion, * garden party, or a dinner, 
and, although the hospitality was shewn on the 


widest scale, each guest somehpw felt that he was | 


receiving the personal, attentions of his host in, a 
manner aq fistiering.as ib was gracious. Ye momah 
not, however, be imagined that the Congress waa 
a mere round of festivities. A'greab deal of Bo 
portant and solid work wae got éhxongh. Bat 
this hospitality happily forwarded anpther of, the 





by correspondence, or, perhaps, by somewhat 
heated polemics. Putting the public sectional 
papers to one side, many disputed points were 
discussed in friendly conversations, and many 
schulars found that, after all, they did not differ 
so widely from their confréres as they had im- 
agined. 


extracts from the Diary. 


1. Larrived in Geneva on Sunday, the 2ud of 
September. On Monday, evening, the Srd, there 
was an informal réunion at the Hotel National, 
where all the members, who had by that time 
arrived, renewed old acquaintances and made 
new ones. 


2. The formal opening of the Congress took 
place in the Aula of the fine University buildings 
at 10a, m,on Tuesday, the 4th September. The 
proceedings commenced with a short speech from 
Colonel Frey, President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and ex-Honorary President of the Congress: 
in which he welcomed the foreign members in 
the name of Switzerland. He waa followed by 
Mr. Richard, President of the Council of the Re- 
public and Canton of Geneva, and Honorary 
President of the Congress, who weleomed ua in 
the name of the former body. M. Naville, the 
learned Egyptologist, the President of the Con- 
gress, then gave his presidential address. He 
gave a rapid summary of the history of Oriental 
studies in Geneva, and maintained that one of 
the great featares of modern discoveries was the 
elose connexion which existed between the an- 
cient civilizations of the world. He made special 
reference to the intimate relations which have 


‘lately been found to have existed between the 


civilizations of Greece, Egypt and Nineveh. He 
thanked the Federal and Cambonal anthorities for 

the support whieh they had lent to the Congress, 
the sovertigne and members of sovervign families 


_who had acoapted the titles uf Patrons and Hono- 


rary Vieo-Presidents, and finally the eavans, who 
hud reeponded in wach large nuabery to the invi- 


‘tation of the Committee of Organization. M. 
Maapero in the name of the Government of 
‘France, Lord Heay in the name, of his fellow- 


Professor Windisch in that of the 


countrymen), 
Gorman jebolars, Count de Gubernstie in the 


name of Italy, and Ahmed Eeky in the name of 


the Khedive, wished suocese to the Congress, and 


thanked Gemers for ita hospitality, A. namber of 
of Oriental works were then mada 


| to the Oongrene by authors, by learned soctokies, 
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and by Governments. A committee to settle a 
uniform system of transliteration to be adopt- 
ed by all Oriental Societies and by Oriental scho- 
lars of all countries was then appointed. The 
members were Messrs. Socin, Barbier de Mey- 
nard, de Geje, Plunkett, Lyon, Bihler, 'Senart, 
Windisch, and de Saussure. The proceedings 
terminated at midday with the appointment of 
the Consultative Committee. 


8. The members of the Congress divided them- 
selves in the afternoon into- the following 
sections :— 

I, — India — 

President, Lord Reay; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Weber of Berlin, and Biihler of 
Vienna. 

I bis. — Aryan Linguistics— 

President, Signor Ascoli; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Bréal and Schmidt. 

TI. — Semitic Languages (non-Musalmfn) — 

President, M. Kautzsch ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. Oppert, Tiele, and Almkvist. 

TIT. — Musalman Languages — 


President, M. Schefer; Vice-Presidents, 
Mesars. de Gosje, Goldziher, and Sachau. 
IV. — Egypt and African Languages — 
President, M. Maspero; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Lepage, Renouf, and Lieblein. 
V. — The Far Hast ~ 
President, M. Schlegel ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Cordier and Valenziani. 
VI. — Greece and the East — 
President, M. Merriam ; Vice-Presidents: 
Messrs. Perrot and Bikélas. | 
This was a new section, opened for the 
reasons given in M. Naville’s presiden- 
tial address. 
-YIL.— Oriental Geography and Ethnography — 
? President, Professor’ A. Vambéry; Vice- 
Presidents, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
and M. de Claparéde. 
This also was a new section. | 


4. Section I. (India). —This section held seven | 


sittings, and among the subjects of interest may 
be mentioned the following:— __ 

(a) Professor “Weber | spoke in moving: ‘teas 
on the late regretted death of Prof. Whit- 
ney, the: great 
motion of Lord Reay, the President of the section, 


& message of: condolence was sent to the ‘idow 


of the deceased scholar. 


ed by ¥ Major De ing in Afghan territory. They 










American Sanskritist. On. the, 





were in an unknown character and had not yet 
been deciphered. Rubbings of these inseriptions 
were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal some months age. 


(c) Mr. Cecil Bendall shewed rubbings of ashort 
inscription in the Indian Museum. The inserip- 
tion is interesting, as being written in the some- 
what rare “ wedge-headed” characters hitherto 
only found in Nép&l, and was a unique example 
of an epigraph couched in literary Pali. T6 form- 


ed 2 portion of the collection made by Mr. Broad- 
ley in Bihar. 


(d) Professor H. Oldenberg read a paper on 


the Vedic religion, in which he endeavoured to 
distinguish the mythical, the popular, the Indo- 
European, the Indo-Iranian, and. the Indian 
elements of the Védas. He maintained that 
Varuna (the god of the ocean), was primitively a 
lunar deity. This paper provoked some lively 
criticism onthe part of Dr. Pischel, the leader of 
the Eubemeristic School of Vedic scholars. 


(e) Professor von Schroeder read an import- 


ant paper on the K4thaka recension of the Yajur 
Véda, its manuscripts, its system of accentuation, 
and its relationship with the works ofthe Indian 
Grammarians and Lexicographers. A manuscript 
of the work recently found by Dr. Stem in Kaémir 
has revealed many peculiarities, and has enabled, 
Dr. von Schroeder to recogize several allusions to 
‘the work in the séiras of Panini. 


(f) Professor Leumann gave an interesting ac- 


count of the Jaina Avasyaka, more especially 


of the two first parts of that work,— the Samdyika, 
a kind of prose creed, and the Chaturviméatisiova. 
He presented a facsimile of a memuscript of this 
work, which he intends to publish by subscription. 
Professor Weber drew attention to the great 
antiquity and importance of the Samdyikta. The 
members present, congratulated Prof. Leamann 
and wished him every.success in his enterprise. 
(g) A short paper was read by Dr. Pfungst on 
‘Esoteric Buddhism,” which he described as 


| based on ideas held by a number of mcompetent 


persons. Messrs. Kuhn, Weber, Leumann and 
Bihler, etc., cordially agreed with ‘Dr. Pfongst 
and the so-called system was denounced on all 
sides as ein vollstindiger schwindel. Dr. Pfanget 


proposed that the section should pass a formal 


resvlution to that effect, but this did: not meet 


with the: approval of the savans present; as the 


general opinion was that the subject was' beneath 
the cognizance of scholars. The remarks of Prof. 


Se Se | Weber on the politioat ‘importatice of ‘the move- 
0) Sener ero ment et | 


ment were. specially noteworthy, gs shewing the 
close inberest taken in Indian affairs by German 
echolare. 
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(hk) Mr. Bhownaggree, the Delegate of the 
Maharaja of Bhévnagar, presented three commu- 
nications — one by Mr. J. N. Unvaila on Zo roatsi- 
anism, one by Mr. J. J, Kania, on The Philoso. 
phical Schools of India, and one by Shékh 
Muhammad Isfahant on Sufiem. He presented to 
the Congress a handsome volume of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit inseriptions existing in the Bhiv- 
nagar State published at the expense of the 
Mahéréja, and concluded by reading a work by 
Mr. 8. D. Bharucha on The Persian Desatir. 


(i) Dr. Bibler made an important communication ; 
regarding the well-known Aséka inseriptions | 


of India. The historical and linguistic value of 
these ancient monuments cannot be overstated. 
Nevertheless, they are lying exposed to the 
weather, and within recent years have suffered 
considerable injuries both from that source and 
from iconoclasts or relic hunting tonrists. They 
are also inconveniently situated, some in the 
extreme North-West, others in Orissa, others in 
Maisur, others in Gujarft, others in Central India, 
and others againin Népaél. Even when approach- 
ed, some of them are so placed that they cannot 
be read without using scaffolding. Iwas enabled 
to report to the Congress that, to remedy this 
state of affairs, the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
had offered, if funds were made available, to take 
facsimile casts of all these inscriptions, and to 
form an Agéka gallery in their building, where 
, these casts could be collected and madeaccessible 
to students. Messrs. Bihler, Weber, Burgess, 
Senart, Bhownaggree, and Lord Reay, all spoke 
warmly in support of this proposal, and the follow- 
ing resolution, which was subsequently adopted 
by the Congress as a whole, was passed by accla- 
mation :—~ — | 
“Que Vadministration du Musée Indien de 
Calcutta sera remerci¢e, au nom du Oongrés, des 
efforts qu’elle fait pour la préparation de moulages 
des inscriptions d’Aséka ; et que le Gouvernement 
de l'Inde et les Gouvernments qui en dépendent 
seront priés, au nom du Congris, d’adopter les 
mesures de préservation et de reproduction. de ces 
monuments, proposées par la, dite administration.” 
(7) Count+de Gubernatis presented some 
interesting notes on the influence of the Indian 
tradition on the representation of Hell in the 
poetry of Dante, and on the frescos in the Campo. 
(k) Professor Sylvain 


im por 
Charite 


Lévi, one -of the most 
rising of the younger schoo]. of Sanskyit. scholars, | 
in Paris, and who is oneof the few who knows at | 
| ounce Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Obinese, gavé a most. 
i ing account of a Sanskrit poem by Harsha | 
of KaSmir, discovered by ‘him in’ ¢ 


! Although in Sanskrit, the whole was written in 
| Chinese characters, and besides its intrinsic vali, 
‘it gives ua infurmation of the greatest practical 
importance as to the system adupted by the 
Chinese in tranaliterating Indian words intu their 
character. The lecturer illustrated thi. hy apply- 
ing the results obtained by him to sume doubtfal 
names of peoples mentioned by Hiuen Triang. 

5. Section I bis. (Aryan Linguistica’, — Few 
papers in this section were of interest to Indian 
students. 


Most interest was excited by Prof. J. Schmidt's 
paper on the vocalic r, 1, m,n, the existence 
of which in the original Indo-Germanic language 
; has been asserted by the new school of com- 
| parative philologists, headed by Prof. Brug- 
mann. Professor Schmidt, representing the 
older and more conservative schovl, st rongly 
combated the existence of these vowels. His 
arguments are too technical to reproduce here, 
but they were listened to with great attention, 
and the reading of his paper and the ensuing 
discussion took up the whole of one sitting, the 
latter being continued on the following day. 


Professor Leumann read a short paper on the 
exchanges of forms such as khid and khid in the 
same root in the Vedic language, in connexion 
with the presence or absence of a prefix, and with 
accentnuation. 


Professor Wackernagel read a paper on the 
place of Sanskrit in modern philology. He 
combated the opinions of those whe would dimi- 
nish the lingnistic importance of that language. 
He pointed out the special importance of the 
knowledge which we possess of the different 
‘periods in the history of the language, from the 
Vedic times down to the Sanskrit of the Benais- 
sance. Moreover, some peonliarities of Sanskrit 
syntax could be used to explain cartain obscure. 
phenomena in allied languages. He finally de- 
fended the accaracy of the Hindt grammarians 
against the assaults which have heen made 
against them of late years. ere 

At the first meeting of this peation. Signor 
Ascoli lamented the deaths of Profs. Whiteuy 
‘and Schweiner-Sidler, and im this he was followed 
‘by M. Bréal and Prof. Weber. 

6. ‘Bection JT, (Semitic, viterraagge 
1 laagnages).—As might be expected, ing oO 
interest ‘A Indian poholars fook place in this 
eccijom. Considerable interest was excited by the 
presentation by Doctor Bullinger of'a copy of the 
‘Rew edition of the Hebrew Bible, just oom- 

es ‘by Dr. Ger ye Bi a ; 
Tie ae ee 


and of a Syriac mannieript of the goupels, disco: 
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vered by her at Mount Sinai; this also excited 
much interest. Professor Haupt made a learned 
communication onthe situation of the Paradise of 
the Bible, and was not able to locate it in any de- 
finite place. Dr. Cust contributed an interesting 
printed essay on the ancient religions of the world 
before the Christian era,and M. Halévy maintain- 
ed the importance of Assyriological research in 
connection with sound Biblical criticism. 

7. Section III. (Musalman languages). — The 
proceedings commenced with a special mention 
of the loss of Prof. Robertson Smith, made 
by Prof. Goldziher, and the same scholar at 
a subsequent meeting read an important paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Observations on the primitive history 
of poetry among the Arabs.” It is thus sum- 
marised in the Procés Verbal :— “ Poetry began 
with magic incantations. The Arabic poet is 
first of all an enchanter. His name, shdir, the 
knower, is identical with the Hebrew yid’dni. 
The principal duty of the poet was to injure the 
eneniies of the tribe by magic formulas. We find 
the most ancient example of this function of a 
poet in the Old Testament, in the history of 
Bulaam. Professor Goldziher endeavoured to 
reconstitute these formulas, as they were amongst 
the ancient Arabs, and shewed that their form 
was that of the saga, in which metre was a later 
development. In the course of centuries these 
magic formulas gave rise to satirical poetry, the 
primitive recitation of which was accompanied 
by various external gestures. The old termino- 
logy of Arabic poetry has preserved many traces 
vf this origin. For instance, the term kafija, of 
which the original meaning is “formula over- 
whelming the head of the adversary.” 


Professor D. Margoliouth described the corre- 
spondence of Ibn-al-athir al-Jazari, preserved at 
the Bodleian Library. These letters are dated 
from 621 to 627 A. H. 


M. Grinert gave an account of Dr. Glaser’s 
recent discoveries in Arabia, and a valuable 
paper was read by Dr. Horn on his discoveries in 
Persian and Turkish in the Vatican library. Dy. 
Seybold read a paper on the Arab dialect spoken 
at Grenada, pointing out how much still remained 


to be done for the accurate study of the Moorish 
régime in Spain. 

8. Section IV. (Egypt and African langua- 
ges). — The chief papers were from Prof. 
Pieh]l on Egyptian Lexicography, and from Drs. 
Hess and Krall on a Demotic work discovered in 
the Rainer Collection. Much interest was like- 
wise excited by the report from M. de Morgan of 
his discoveries in Hgypt. 

9, Section V. (The Far Hast)— A huge rub- 
bing of an inscription in six languages found 
at Kiu-Yong-Koan, to the north of Peking, was 
exhibited by M.Chavannes. Dr. J. P. N. Land 
gave a paper on the music of Java, which seems 
to shew a curious analogy to the elements from 
which counterpoint was developed in the West, 
though the tonal basis is quite different. Or. 
Waddell’s paper on _a Mystery-play of the 
Tibetan Lamas was read for him, and an import- 
ant communication was made by Prof. 
Radlov on his discoveries and readings of 
inscriptions from Central Asia, near Lake 
Baikal. This paper was the great event of this 
section of the Congress. Professor Schlegel 
read a paper, to which ladies were specially in- 
vited, on the social position of Chinese women. 

10. Section VI. (Greece and the Hast), and 
Section VII. (Oriental Geography and Ethno. 
logy). — These sections were not largely attended, 
nor were the papers read of interest, except to 
specialists in the subjects dealt with. In neither 


of them had any of the papers reference to 
India. 


11. The Congress was formally closed at 
9a.m. on Wednesday, the 12th September. At 
the final general meeting several resolutions were 
adopted, after having passed through the ordeal 
of the Consultative Committee. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the resolution regarding the 
Asoka Inscriptions, and one embodying the 
results of the labours of the Transliteration Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a scheme of translitera- 
tion has at length been adopted, which can be 
accepted in all countries, and by scholars of all 
nationalities. 


G. A. GRIERSON. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAMES FOR, AND OFFERINGS TO, THE 
GODDESS OF SMALL-POX. 


Small-pox is popularly known by the name of 
Sitla meaning “cool,” from s#t, and as Thandt 
meaning also “cool.” Why should the attribute 
of coolness be applied to a fever? I may also 


i a a a 
1{Thig may be merely another of the innumerable 
instances of sympathetic magic, Cool names and cool 


point. out that cold water and cold food are 
offered to Sitl4 (or Thandit), as the Goddess of 
Small-pox, at her shrines, but Iam not sure that 
this would explain her name. Why should cool 
offerings be given her P! 

GUEDYaAL Sine@u in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


eae ee Fie 
offerings are used to induce the demon of heat to 
become cool. — Ep.] 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THY PAPERS OF THE LATE A. ('. BURNELL. 
(Continued from paze 121.) 
BURNELL MSS. No. 15 — continued. 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA—e ntinued. 

HE Ballal made one Sinnapps Naikar sit at the gate to sce whether Deyi went happily 
or in sorrow, when she went to Erajha, She passed by Sinnappa Naikar. She passed 
by Budi Pamma, and when she passed by Muguli Sanlaya, she began to sigh. Styina Baidya 
went running to the bidu of Parimale Ballil, who said: — “‘ There is an ancient b:du built by 

me, where she may bring forth her child and get well.” 


** IT will not bring forth my child at the bids built by you,’ said she. 

The Ballal gat her a hat and a yard belonging tu one Birmana, a tenant of some dry land. 
He took off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold on to. 

‘‘ By holding this, with one single pain, will you bring forth two children from you 
womb, and be well, I shall come to give names to your children,” said he. 


Thus did she bring forth, and the first satakam was passed, and the second also, And 
at the time of passing the fifth gatakam, the holy water of the God was brought to her, and 
she bathed on the fortieth day. 


After some days and months were passed, Deyi went toa temple to obtain merit, and 
offered at the feet of the god an Areca flower and a handful of money. 
“‘ Deyt, do you receive sandal and flowers from the god, and bear children,” said the priest. 


When Dey? returned back, the Balla] sent a man to her:— “Come to my house! Yon 
have already bathed on the fortieth day; therefore you should take your food in my house,” 
said the Ballal. 

‘¢ The food which I take at home is yours; and the food which I take in this butis your 
also,” said she. 

When the Ballil came to her house to give her children names, a stool with three legs was 
placed for him to sit on. 

* Do you, Deyi, call your children, as I want to see them,” said the Ballal. 

Then she went inside and brought out Kéti, who was born first. 

« O Deyi, you had better give this child the name K6ti, that he may endure for ever, like 
the corner-stone of the temple at Kétésvar ; and to the second child the name Channayya, that 
he may endure like the corner-stone at the corner of the temple at Chattisvar,” said the Ball4l. 
“ Keep these children in acradle and swing it.” 

Then she went out with some dirty clothes of ber children, and cried aloud : — “Rama! 
alas for the sin of Brahmahatti! Alo! Alo!” 

She went tothe tank called Padirad Kova] and put ber children’s clothes into the 
water. She was washing the clothes, bending down, and beating them ona stone, when 2 leaf 
of a red cocoanut tree fell on her, which Murka Baidya at Murkotti caw. 

Deyt said :-— “‘Icannot live! I cannot live”! 

Then Murka Baidya of Murkotti went running to Parimale Ballal, whe came him<elf 
ronning, and made her stand up. The Ballal asked her what was the maticr. 

“J cannot live! I cannot live!” said she, and was taken home, leaning on the other-' 
shoulders. 
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Dey? was carried to one Birmana Baidya. When they made Deyi sit down, she saw the 
people around her and said :—“O men! I am called by the God; so bring my children *”’ 


She looked well at her children and wept bitterly. 
‘Why do you weep so bitterly ?” asked Parimale Ballal. 
“ Ballal ! Ballil! Pour into my mouth water from a pot with fulas? leaves init. I leave my 


body here and enter Kailasa,” said she. “‘ Hold up the tulast plant and pour water into my 
roouth. I will leave my body here and enter Vaikuntha.”’ 


Saying this again and again, she left her body and went away to Kailasa. She went to 
Kailasa first, and then to Vaikuntha. ‘Wood for burning was placed at the burial ground, a 
raango tree before and a jack tree behind, being cnt down. Sixty bundles of sandal-wood 
were put upon Deyi, and she was burnt with oi] and ght. Then her caste-people were called 
and told to appoint a day for her faneral ceremony. The day was appointed. Onthe third 
day after her burning, the ashes were gathered, and on the fourteenth day the funeral cere- 
mony was performed. 


‘Now, take the children to my 5du,” said the Ballal (to his servants). 


He reared the children, supplying them with food,a méra of rice, and a piece of thick 
pachade cloth, and of mandiri. He presented them also with a white silk cloth from Bélir, a 
black silk cloth from Kalfir, and a girdle, too. He presented them with coats also. After they 
hegan to take their meals at the bidu of the Ballal they waxed fat. 


“It is not enough for us to drink only water, we should live in the world like ornaments 
of gold,” said Kéti and Channayya. “It is not enough that we walk round the four sides of 
a kambula, we must live together with our caste-people. We must go to the wars. We have 
inquired at Adumafija Kétya about some playmates, and we want to persuade the Bailal to 
help us in this matter.’’ 

Accordingly they induced him to help them. 

«A letter is to be sent by a man to our uncle Siyina Baidya at Erajha,” said they. 


A letter was written to him telling him to start at once, without taking a meal or looking 
to his dress. The letter was carried to Erajha, where it was read, and when it was read, there 
was found to be written in it, that Sayina should go to the bidu in a ghalige, Sayina went to: 
the bidu in a ghalige, and saluted the Ballal. He sent for the children and said :— 

** Send these boys to play as happily as they have been reared carefully up to this time.” 


So Sayina took them to Hrajha. When he left the djdu, it was known to Ejjar Abbe of 
the Chivadi, and as the children were leaving the 5/du Ellér Abbe saw them. She took off 
her padumdreke girdle of silver and presented it to them. She brought a hat of parrot-colour 
for Kéti Baidya, and a hat of the colour of the puda bird for Channayya. She had them 
dressed in these, and presented them by her own hand with a dagger called Rama Kengude. 


‘ Your food is like that of the Baidya, of Edambir!” said Ellir Abbe, as she biessed them. 

“ O Sayina! take the children home! Such children as these have never yet been born, nor 
will be born hereafter.” 

He took them to Erajha, and made them sit on a swinging cot bung from a rafter. 

* We will go to play, uncie,” said the children. : 

“ Ah, my children! Other children of your age cannot even crawl on the ground upon 


their bellies. The oiland the ghi on your heads are not dry yet, and the smell of birth is still 
tpon you,” said their uncle to them. 


“ Our mother died at our birth, and so you make reflections on us and are too plain, Send 
-ug to play, or we go, uncle,” said they. 
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And they became quite angry, and went throagh the gate, and entered tue hieust py as 

r . 4 . aa ! ¥ a 

small door. They stvod there, touching the walls, aud huoting the rafef tue beuse, aud 

weeping bitterly. Their unele's wife, Sayina Baidyati, usket them:im “Wraatis v, os on: 
why do you ery ?” 

“If we had our mother and father, they would hare allowed us to vo aon priv, dad Cote 
' yk,” said they. 

So their aunt called her husband, and told him to let the children play, aul tod t them pis 

‘* Let them go and play, and come back,” said she. 

Then Uncle Siyina called them, seated them on the swinging eat hung frouima rufcer, aud 
gave them permission to go and play and come back. In this way he told them to yn and play. 

‘You have told us to go and play, but you have not told ns how,” said they. 

“Q my children, you know how to play, but you do uut know the toys,” sald ther unme 
“Go to the bank of a river, and get round and heavy stones. Goto the bushes and get Sue 
palle berries ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny shrubs, and get some Aunitja berries. 
Go to the prickly shrubs for kadefjekad berries. Go to the reeds, and get some bundles of thin 
canes. Go to the bell-metal smith, and get some small bel!s of bell-metal. Go to the black- 

’ § 
smith, and get a shield for your dagger, called Rima Keigude.” 


They got all the toys in three days, which ordinarily required about twelve duys to make. 

“Toys are ready for the play, uncle! Wego tothe play, uncle! Wego to the play. 
Listen, Uncle Siyina !’’ said they. 

They put on their dresses themselves. 

‘Children, go and play happily,” said Sayina Baidya. 

Then they went and asked some boys if they might join in their play. 


‘We do not tell heroes, who wish to come, to go away. And we do not call to any heroes 
who are going away! If you like, you may come and play! ” said the boys. 
Channayya Baidya and the boys played together, and he was beaten by the boys. 


“*O boys, please lend me a palie berry and one Lanizja !’” said Channayya. “No debt is 
allowed in the play-room. No chunam is to be given even toa brother. There is no defilement 
in the refuse rice! No inivrest for two tdra,” said the boys. 

“Koti, my brother! do you get me a palie berry und a kaniiija.” 

‘* Brother, will yeu play with a single palle und a kadetja ?” said the brother, and gave 
him a single palle and a hadefija berry. 

In the second game Channayya defeated all the boys. 

“ Channayya, lend usa palle and a kadenja !’’ said the boys. 

Then Channay a B:'dya said :— ‘ ‘There is no debt in the play-room,’ you said to me. 
That is the beam you h:+e put up and this is the rope we have placed on it,” said he. 

Channayya tied them all together and left the play-room. 

“The heroes, who came to-day, must come to play to-morrow also,” said the boys. 

Channayya threw stones, round as a ball, at them. A cry was raised, and an outery of 


women, too. The boys’ mother at Buddyanda’s house sent a man across to them saying : — 
“Give my boys a palle berry and a gajjiga.” 

“ We will not give them even a pie found on the road; but if they come to Erajha we 
will present them with many muras,” said Koti and Channayys. 


She would not listen to this, and made a maid-servant take the berries by violence, beating 
the buys. 
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“ © maid, though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow,” said they. ‘“O maid, 
do not raise up envy and quarrels among Billavar boys! You had better keep the berries 
carefully in a heap. Though we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow. There is a 
proverb:— ‘The body is hurt by a Kannadi snake’s touch, and poison is increased by a 
Nagara snake’s bite.’ ” 


They went to Hrajba, and then they went and sat there. 


“What is it, children P and how is it that dust is on your caps,” asked their uncle. “ Ii 
is the dust that we had at first.!9 It is not gone yet,’ said the elder brother, 


“QO uncle, Buddyanda’s wife took away our berries by force and beat us,” said Channayya. 
“ Yon did not listen to my advice, ” said their uncle. 


‘© As she took the berries away by force, they belong to her now; but, Uncle Sayina, 
where is that which the Ballal presented to our mother ?” asked Kiéti and Channayya. 


“ There are two divisions of a kambula at Hanidotti Bail,” said Sdyina. ‘ Now you 
young children ! go to the didu,”” said he. “ The Ballal has got his face shaved and looks 
well ; but there is hair onour faces. We will not go as we are to see such a handsome face,” 
said they. 


“ Children, take pancholi betel-leaves from a vine on an Areca tree and mundolli from a 
vine on a Mango tree, dress yourselves with kayeri karpoli cloths, pui those betel-leaves into 
a thick cloth and go to the b’du,” said their uncle. 


‘¢ You had better go there, yourself, uncle, and visit the king,” said they. 
He went to the d%du and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower ground. 
‘Come, Siyiha, and sit down,” said the Balla]. ‘“ Where are the heroes whom I bred ?” 


“The children are not shaved yet. They say that they will not sec your handsome face, 
while theirs are unshaven,” said Sayina, 


‘¢Do you, Siyina, get the boys shaved immediately,” said the Ballil. “ Do you get them 
shaved and get some one to shave their faces well.” 
‘* Who is to be barber, and where‘is he to shave them?” asked Sayina. 


* There is one Siddu Bandari, an aunt’s son, at the town of Karmin SAle in the upiLer 
countries on the Ghats, and there is another Pernu Bandari, a granudmother’s son. Thise 
are barbers. Do you write them a letter, SAyina! and make them come here. Then I will 
supply them with what they require,” said the Ballal. 


Soon after that Siyina returned to Brajha. 
“ T want to call all my caste-people, and make them gather at my Erajha,’’ said he. 


All of them assembled at Erajha one day and wrote aletter. The letter Was sent to iL, 
Ghats by one Bagga. 


Bagga asked them : — “ On what day is the barber to come ?” 
“To-day is Monday. -Next Monday he is to come,” said they. 


When Bagg® went to the Ghits, Parimile Ballal sent to Sdyina rice, gh, and all the other 
urticles necessary for the shaving ceremony. Some days after, i. e., on the next Monday, Siddu 


Bandari, the aunt's son, came there and saluted all his and other caste-pecple, who were 
collected there. | 


_ Who is that there P Son Bagga! Fan the barber with a fan, 


and give him a creen 
cocoanut leaf to siton,” said Sayina, = 


yarn itieetighinaiaiaY 


18 J. ¢.,. when we came into the world from our mother’s womb. 
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When the barber sat down, it was time to shave, aud the elildren wert seated fer having 
rice sprinkled over them. Then the rice was sprink!:. Lover thom, andthe viadien wot nn 
Parnao Bandari sat down to shave Koti, and Sidda Batvlard to suave Chuuuayen, Mail woe 
applied to their right sides and water was applied to their Jeft sides. ; 

‘* Where is a looking glass?” asked Kési, 

A figure of the moon was formed in the middle of the head, and then their fuees were 
shaved, Then they had to bathe in cold water tu explate the sin of touching a barber, They 
bathed, and dressed themselves. They sat on a beautiful plank, Sandal aud turmeric powder 
and rose water were rubbed on them, They were adorned with guid, jewels, and fowerss 
and silk cloths, and lace. That day all their caste-yeople came and said : —“ O children! 
there are proverbs:—‘It is not an earthen pot.’ ‘No meals with flesh.’ ‘ No relation 
with a Brihman.’” 


Then the children were sprinkled and got up. They bowed down to their caste-people, 
who prepared to take their dinner there. They took their food and chewed betel-nut. 


“We beg leave of the Ballil to go,” said the heroes to their caste-people. 


They put on shoes and took umbrellas, and while they were running along the roots of 
trees touched by their feet were ground into powder, as if by stones, and birds’ wings were 
broken. The heroes went to the Ballal’s bidu, and saluted the Balla}, standing on lower pround. 


‘¢ Heroes! come and sit down,” said the Ballal. 


“The business for which we came comes first; sitting comes next,” said the hernes. They 
said, ‘Rama! Rama!” and “ Brahmati!” and presented him with what they brought. 


“Master! where is what you presented to Dey! for our sake?” asked they. 


«There is a field for you, named Kalaya Kari, in which plantain trees are planted, and 
another, named Punkare, in which flowers are planted, and which is cultivated by une 
Boddyanda. They are in a large kambula field at Hanidofti Bail, for tho cultivation of 
which you had better arrange with Buddyanda,” said the Ballil. 


«We will go there. Give us permigsion, sir,” said the heroes. 
‘¢ Heroes! chew betel-nuf and go home happily,” said the Ballal. 


‘s We will not chew betel-nut before we have plonghed fonr turns at least in the mille of 
the field, and befuiu we have sown. Moreover, we will not take our food until then,” suid ts.ey 


‘Then take away the things which you have brought me,” said ho. 


‘We do not take back what we have given! We will have connection only with a pare 
wo:ian! We will not make friendship with bud company! We do not put our hands mto a 
chump of thistles! We danot chew again bete!-.ut that has been spet out. We do not uscend 
the chdcadi, if once we have come down. We de not see again the Master's face, when once 
we have seen it, We shew cur belly when we come, and shew car back cn our retarn. The 
remainder is ab the beginning of seven batilcs, We shall see it that day. \é that time ou 
will know as,” said Kétiand Channayya. — | | 


They left there what they brought him. They went to the shop of Rama Kamma. The 
paid him two pice and brought a cocoanut to take to Boddyanda, Buddyamia al them 
while they were still at a distance. As soon as he saw them, he concealed himself hebind some 

rn pieces of matting. Kéti and Channayya ascended the chévad at once, and culled out :— 
“Buddyanda! Buddyande!”" 4. re er rn 
Wo males are here! No maies are here!” answered Buddyanda’s wife. ‘0 children! 
thé Ballal hag gone to Parimile, He went as an arbiirator to settle an oath between an uncle. 
and a nephew, and between # grand-father and a grandson in the Upper Country.” 
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Then they put the cocoanut on a bed as a present. 


“Let it go. Though Buddyanda is not here, let us see the five corners of this palz-e,” 
paid they. When they looked into the five corners of the palace they found Buddyanda s:*ting 
covered over with some torn pieces of matting, hiding himself behind a hollow post. 


“ Buddyanda’s wife! What is that in the torn pieces of matting ?” asked they. 
“QO children! They are seeds of the months Suggi and andl,” said she. 
‘*Which are of Enél!” asked Koti. 


“Which are of Suggi,” asked Channayya. ‘“ Let ussee whether they are of Suggi or of 
Enel,” 


He tried with his dagger if it was soft. 
“F see both of Enél and Suggi. Kéti! let us go,” said Channayya. 
Then the heroes went away. 


“Who are they that put a cocoanut on my heart?” asked Buddyanda, and threw away the 
e coanut. 


“ Buddyanda, donot doso,” said his wife. “It may be useful to you to eat with small 
cucumbers and withsome tender boiled padipé leaves. There are no cocoanuts on the tree 
und no tenants of the upper fields.” 


Then they took the cocoanut, broke it, and went away, eating the cocoanut. 


Then the heroes went on to Erajha, calling the following persons :— a servant named 
Kanada Kattire, a Muggéra called Iral Kurave, and Bail Bakuda, and ordered them to cut 
tle grass and the sides of the banks of their 4ambula, to heap some soil to be burnt, and to 
ecutter some leaves (over the field). 


“We know of a good week and day un which to begin the cultivation. Now we want 
to plough with four yokes and to sow iuaci:ner,” they said to each other. “ We left three 
months in the middle, and began to cul/ivate the kambulu in the month of Séna. In the 
month of Sona we made the servants chop leaves in pieces. We made them plongh five times, 
and harrow nine times, We made them plough in such a way, that there is no difference between 


the soil and the water. Buddyanda made his s. rvants plough his field nise times and harrow 
five times; and not even a blade of grass beut |’ 


When they were passing by Hanidotti Baii, Buddjands . ime ap tu them. 


“ Where are you going, Buddyanda ? My brorher wants to know,” said K dti. “Iam going 
to the hut of the astrologer Bira Ballys at Matti to ascertain the day for sowing the kan- 
bula,” said Buddyanda. 


“Please, wait a while. I will go to Hr.jlia and bring a co..anui,” said Channayva, 


He went to Brajba. He puta indder so! he appear Story, nd took au cocoanut stored there, 
‘1+ took away the outer shell und folded ii iin his thick etoth. HH: gave the cocoanut to 
Buddyanda. 


“Buddyanda! when you ask about a day for your kambula, you should ask about a day 
for the Billavar boys’ field,” said Channayja. 


Buddyanda, soon after the heroes. left, broke the cocoanut into pieces and went off, eating 
them ‘to the house of Bira Ballya. at M.. ve When he got there and called to him, Ballaldi, 
ae Ballya’s 8 wife, answered the call, ‘ Where is Baly-.ya gone, Ballaldi ?” asked ‘he. 


a Hivisig bold the people, of Upps: P armaat and the lowe: ». -untries of the good and the 


bad, he has ¢ c me ‘back and: taken' a bath a bot i: cold and wa. m sater. He has drunk rice- 
water ane now sleeps quietly,” answered she, a 
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“O woman! call him,” said Buddvauda, 


She took water in a beautiful pot and awakened the Bali], her husband. He rose and 
stood up at once. 














“Wife, why did you awake me 2” aske:l he, and came ont. 

‘Master! Buddyanda! why did yon make my wife call me ?” asked he. 

‘Bira Malya (Ballya) of Matti! you mast refer to the pragsa-bouk aud tell mea day for 
sowing my kambula,” he said. 

The astrologer brought a bench for Badilyands to sit on. He brought sixty handfals of 
jétakams, and thirty handfals of yrasthams, He brought balls of gold and silver wires. 

And then Bira Malya of Matti ssid :—* 1 want to tell yon a sure hour, which I shall find 
with the help of a true star, Therefore you must give me a handful of money.” 

As soon as he gave it, Balyadya ssid :-—' Buddyanda! on Tuesday, early in the morning, let 
the bullocks and men go down to the kambula. Shall I finivh this, Baddyanda 2” 

“ Do you, Balyiya, seek a day for the Billavars too,” said Baddyanda. 

**For-one kambula only the same day and hour is fixed, There is no separate week or 
day,” said Bira Balyaya of Matti. 

“I go, Balyays,” said Buddyanda; and went to his village. 

“Have you ascertained a day for the kambula 7” asked Channayys. 

“Tuesday is fixed for my Lambwla and the Tuesday following for yours,” said 
Buddyanda. 

“Brother Kéti! two weeks and two days cannot be fixed for kambula. Let us begin this 
week,” said Channayya. “We should call for bullocks and lebourers, Let us go.” 

While Channayya was going in the uppercountry of Parimil, calling his tenants, Buddyanda 
was going about in the lower country calling his tenants, There were afew tenants who had 
four oxen in that village, bu there were many tenants who had two oxen only, 


“If you have separate kambulas, to whom we are to send oxen?” said the villagers to 
Buddyanda. 


“ Leave the Billavars’ kambula, you people, and send the oxen to my kambuia!” said 
Baddyanda. 


Bat Chaunayys said:—“ Baddyanda has only one kambsla, and we also have only one 
kambula, bat there are two weeks fixed ; therefore, you people, may send him the oxen first.” 

Buddyanda and Channayya met together. 

“Take care! Channayya! Take care! Do not you plough the kaméula on the same dey in 
that village,” said Buddyanda. 

“What is this foolishness of Buddyands, who is like = pigP I shall make some one 
trample on you,” said Channayys. | 

Four yoke of oxen went to the kawbula of the herces, bui to Buddyands’s kambule went 
only one yoke of oxen. The water and mud of the heroes’ Lambula were mixed together, while, 
in Buddyanda’s kambula, the water became in one oorner clear, while the other corner was 
being ploughed, Then s yoke of oxen, and a man, named Yellira Kuronda, were sent by the 
heroes to Buddyands. Though they were called by Koti and Chainuayya, they gont them 
to Buddyandt’s kambule. Baddyanda beat them badly, untied the oxen and drove them away 
from the kambula, — 

“They are begged oxen and the mas i a odoly. If you are envious of me, let us try 


together, Do not want for oxen and.» man 2” said Baddyands. 
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Buddyanda plonghed and sowed his kambula and returned to his d¢du. The heroes having 
ploughed and sown their kumbula went back to Erajha. The charitable heroes gave to each of 
those, who had plonghed with buffaloes, three sérs of rice and a leaf full of boiled rice. They gave 
to cach, who had ploughed, over two sérs of rice, and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented 
all the villayers with oil to rub on themselves. They passed through the d'du of Baddyanda, 
and Buddyanda sent the villagers, who had ploughed for lim, to the door of the heroes. 


“It is your turn to-morrow to go to the sambula at Hanidotti. Oar paddy field requires 
much water, The soil of it will crack, even in the moonlight. Then the dry grass can neither 
be cut with a sickle, nor be plucked by the hand. Therefore, brother, shall you go or IP” 
asked the younger brother. 


“Youn, Channayya, are cruel! Anger and strife may happen between you and the foolish 
Buddyanda. Our caste occupation is to extract ¢ér?. Do you, Channayya, attend to that 
business,” said Koti, : 


Channayya went to a forest called Sahka Maté to draw toddy from the trees. 
“Then I shall go to Hanidotti,” said Koti. 


Koti Baidya took a thick coloured cloth and sufficient secds, and he took alsoea harrow, 
which had been worn by being used on afield producing sixty mures of rice. Then Buddyanda 
let in the water and filled the heroes’ fields. 


‘Aho, Buddyanda! there is no water that I can see in your kambula for even a goose to sit 
in on the mud heaps, and for a frog to sit in in the holes. But our kumbula is like the sea of 
Rima Samnudram,” said Kéti Baidya. ‘‘Althongh there are a thousand men and women totake 
their food at Brajha, we have also to take our food at our Hrajha, Therefore, Buddyanda 
how much can I endure? If it had been my brother that was here, the result of the ploughing 
would have reached to one and o half, while it will now be only one,” said Kéti. 


‘You praise your brother. Has he conquered the land, hunting a large tiger? Has he 
been presented with a sér of gold rings for having killed a tiger ? Has he been covered with 


peacock’s feathers P Has he fought a battle, riding on a noseless horse ? Has he put the sky 
above the earth ?” said Buddyanda. 


While Koti and Buddyanda were thas disputing, Channayya heard them with his ears 


and said :—‘f What is this, Koti? Buddyanda’s voice is heard for a long distance, but yours 
only for a short distance.” 


“Brother ! look at Buddyanda’s Zambala, and brother, look at ours!’ said Kati. 


Channayya Baidya never stopped running till he reached Erajha, got his dagger of steel, 
rubbed it over with a powder of white stones, made it sharp and came back. When he came 


back, Bnddyanda was sitting on a verandah by a cocoaunt tree at Ajamaiija Kétys. 
Channayya bowed down to him and said :-—~ 


“I salated a kayéri tree, growing on @ bill! What do you see, brother Kéti? Let one 
of my salutations be for the god Narayana on high. Let the other one be for Bhimi Dévi, 


And let the last one:be for the seventy-seven karérs of gods! Now what do you see, Kéti ? 
Tie the bow with a string.” : . - 


‘They ent one -of the banks of Buddyanda’s kambula and let the water off. Then 
Baddyands took a harrow and came to drive them off. 
. Then said Channayya :— What do you see, brother ?” 

_ They took « log ovt of the water and beat him, 
a green leaf ofa cocoanut and: beat-him, till his 
small feri-mullx thistles and beat him, till his face 
plunged, it into his breast. They took his body, 


until his joints were broken. They took 
bones were broken, They took a bundle of 
was wounded. They took an arrow, and 
holding his hands and legs, and put it north 
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and south, ona broad bank in his kambula. They tore his thick cloth, and tied his tas with 
it. They took three harrow-loads of soil and said: — 


“The three harrow-loads of soil are three hundred cakes for your supper. Three burrew- 
loads of soil out of our kambula put on your heart are for sandal to rub on you.” 


Afterwards they dressed up at Padumakatté a harrow and made it like Buddyamda. 
Then they went to Buddyanda’s didu, and called : — “ Woman! Woman.” 

His wife heard the second call, and answered the third call, 

* Who is it that called,” asked she. 


“.No one, but we heroes!” said they. 


‘** Why do you children come here, who have not come up to this time P You, who have 
never spoken to me? You, who were against my husband, as if he were a Naga or a Kandodi ? 
Who induced you to be friendly? O Rima! Raima! Brahmiati!” said she. 


“Q woman! wise people of Upper Parmiél and Brihmanas of the lower eountry 
reconciled us. With one flower and nut we have healed the ill-will between us. We have 
become friends,” 

“If you are heroes who are not envious, you will pass by the d/du,” said she. 

‘¢ Woman! Buddyandsa was tired by the morning sun, and the moisture in his throat was 
dried up. Therefore he wants you to take him milk in a small tumbler, water in a jug, and 
betel-nut on a plate,” said they. 

‘¢ T shall take them, children! You, who have never yet come, have come here! The day 
has come near for me to leave off wearing my nose jewel, and my keriya mani necklace. For 
your meal at the master’s house there are boiled rice in an earthen jar, curds in a basket, 
pickles in a wooden vessel, five hundred sorts of curries prepared with curds and three handred 
kinds of curries with tamarind, and s thousand enrries with cocoanut,” said she. 

“Rima! Rama! Brahmati! Woman, hear us! We came here, having finished our meal of 
boiled rice-water. We take our meals twice a day, but not thrice,” said they. 

‘6 So Jet it be, children! If you will not take your dinner, there is beiel-nnt of your 
master’s to chew !” said she, ‘‘ Where is that girl? O Jaina girl, give the heroes batel-nat ir.to 
their hand.” 

‘¢ Girl, have you experienced wisdom in the heart, pain of the back, and knowledge of the 
world ?”’ asked Channayya, When she brought betel-nut, the younger took it in his hand. 

‘Woman! we have taken betel-nut,” said they, and called out again:—-“O woman, 
where are those muras of pallé berries, the small mure of kadeBija berries, and the bundle of 
canes, which were taken from us by force in. our childhood ?” asked they. 

She began to think, and said:— “They are upsieirs by my bath-room, children! 
take them !” . 

The younger brother Channayys took bis Rima Keieude dagger, struck the muras with 
it and took them away. Then they passed by the border of the yard, and by 2 small opening 
closed. with two sticks across it. aa cr < 
“Woman! we have taken your betel-nni We have pnt in this stick fastened here,” 
said they. i a ; 

Then the woman esid -—“ Is there any remainder, heroes ? or is it finished ? 

“Tf Buddyands is finished, you will burn yourselves, but if he remains, we shall give 
him blows,” said Kbti aud Channsyys.. ee, Oe be te 4 

The children went onwards and eat by the way at Uddanda Butta. Baddyanda’s wife 
took milk in a small tumbler and made 8 maid fake. jug of water, and on the real to 
Handyottr Bail she saw blood. flowing. into ® small drain. . 
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‘‘Oh my maid! this must be the water that my husband spat out when chewing betel- 
nut,” said she. 

“This is not water spat out after chewing betel-nut, but blood,” said the maids. 

When they had passed on a little, they saw a harrow! dressed up. As soon as Bud- 
dyunda’s wife saw the harrow dressed up, she began tocry out and beat her head. The 
inhabitants of Upper Parimfl and Brihmanas of the lower country came running when they 
heard her crying out. 

“You men who have come running, what do you see of my beauty P” said Buddyanda’s 
wife. ‘You men hold the dead body by its hands and legs, and put it south and north ona 
bank of the bumbula.” 

They took it, holding the legs and hands, and put it on the bank of the kambula. 

‘Tet a nose-jewel and a neck-jewel, too, be on the heroes’ breasts,” said she. 

“ You break them on your husband’s bosom when you are married, but why do you break 
them for our sake?” asked the heroes. 

They saw the beauty of Buddyanda’s wife, as they went to Hrajha. When they reached 
Brajha, they sat on the swinging cot, and Sdyina, their uncle, came to them. 

“What is that stain, children, on your faces ?” asked he, 

“Tt is the stain that we had, when we were brought ont from our mother’s womb,” said 
Koti, 

“ Baddyanda came forward and we killed kim,” said Channayya. 

“When I reared you with a handful of rice during my life time, I hoped you would burn 
me into five sérs of ashes, when I died,”’ said their uncle. 

“Where is a present for us, uncle P” asked they. 

“OQ children! goto the Bdambir Chavadi, and get a present in addition to the former 
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one, such as sallabéjd and satiénéjd,” said Sayina, 


They went to the Ballél and said to him:—“ On the north part of your house there is a 
paddy field producing three hundred muras of rice, and sowing three sérs (of paddy). Please, 
vive us that field.” 


“The produce of that field is for Government taxes. Do not ask for it! Ask for another, 
children !" guid the Ballal. | 


** There is a paddy field to the south of the bidw producing five hundred muras of rice, and 
sowing five sérs of paddy. Please, give us that one,” said they. 


_ “The produce of that is be used for the servants of my house. Therefore, heroes, ask 
for another present,’’ said he. 


“In the sonth of the house there is a jack tree. One of its branches produces soft jack 
fruits and another branch produces hard fruits, Please, give us that tres.” 


‘“Phose are the fruits that the children of the house eat publicly, Ask for something 
else, heroes!’ said he. 


“ There are a harrow and a pickaxe, called Rama Lachana. Give us them,”’ said they. 


“T have dry: grounds, sowing sixty muras of paddy, banks which burst, and walls which 
fall down. Therefore, I want that harrow and pickaxe,”’ said he, i 


“On a round verandah, called Padma Kathé, at your palace, there is a red cocoanut, One 
iia abun an earthen jar full of idri, and the other shoot produces.a thousand codoanuis. 





1 Always desoribed as“ Basortr Panyu Kothuré”? in the text, 
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‘That tree is fox the cocoanuts and oil used for the penp). cf tne house, Therefete, 7 tau 
not give you it, *’ said he, 
6 : * ° ne 
Let it be, if you cannot give us that tree, There are five large she-buffalce:, Ploove, 
give us them at least,” asked the heroes. 


“© heroes, there are fonr mothers in my palace. You have asked to-day for ite 
she-buffaloes, and you will ask for the mothers, too, to-morrow,” aaid the Ballal, 


‘¢ We will never set our feet in the land, where sma are married to their mothers! We 
will not drink water there,” said they, and went toa distauce of fur fevt. 


At this time a letter from Siyina about the murder of Buddyanda was brought in through 
the small door. The Balla) read the letter, and seut a man fur the heroes. 


A thousand of such as Buddyanda can be found heresfter, bat heroes like these canuot 


be found again. I will give them my palace. Iwill give them my land. Let the heroes 
come back!” said he, and gave them a letter. 


They saw the letter, made answer and said : — “‘We went back from you and will never 
return again.” 
Then they went on to the hut of Hinkiri Bandar, and said: — “ Where are the one-poiuted 


iron nails and the two-pointed iron instrament ? They were given to you to repair P Where 
are the handle of heruva, and the plough of benga?” 


‘ What is it, that the heroes say?” said Hidkiri of his wife. “*They are not even 80 Wise 
as to cease taking their meals at Parimal. I will pierce their breasts with the handle of Aerxva, 
the plough of banga, the one-pointed nail and the two-pointed tapering instrument.” 

“Brother, does the plough come on the heart, when it passes over the felds? He isu 
wise man, I shall ask him again and return. Brother, do you go on,” said Channayya. 

Channayya made him go three times round his hut, and pierced his breast with the dagyer, 
and the men and women made an ontcry. The neighbours came ronning op, and asked :—~ 
‘What is the outery about?” 

“The blacksmith tried an impossible work, whens spark of fire flew ont and the hut 
was burnt,’ said the younger brother. 

They went on further, and then to one Balu, the washerman. They called ont to the 
washerman and said :— “ We have given you dirty clothes; have you washed and retarne# 
them ?”’ 

“No,” said Balu the washerman. 

They speared Balu the washerman, and went on further, and came to one Satiku, the oil- 
maker. | 

“Where is Satkn the oil-maker? We have given him a kalasé of oil-seeds, Where 1 
one-fourth of the mund of oil ?” asked they. 

“T do not know, heroes! you have given and I have taken it," said be. 

They speared Sanku the oil-maker, and went on te one Abba, the potter. — 

‘We have given yora balasé of paddy, where are small and large earthen vesicle fF" 
asked they. Be hd ae aw S | 

He shewed them a broken pot end told them to take it away. They stabbed Abbu the 
potter with their dagger. _ ; | | 

“So have we killed Abba. Vow let us go to the toll gate ‘” anid they. 
“Dere, the toll:taker, saw them froma distance, and came down from itl verandah ard 


ram away, but they waited for Dért, till hin retare. ‘They saw him coming from » distance, 
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and started onwards, and said : — “ Who is that going along ? Is he a ‘Sambhég ? A son of a 
Jaina SéttiP? Is he a Baraga, the son of a Bant?” 


“ No matter who you are, you must pay the daily toll at Banga’s verandah,” said Déré, 


** Why do you ask toll, Déré? Have we loads on our heads, Déré? Have we loads on our 
backs, DéréP Do men or women follow us, Déré?’’ asked they. 


“ The toll is for your dagger of steel, which you have on,’” said Déré. 


“‘ No one has ever taken toll from us in the whole world up to this day, not even from the 
creation of the sun and the moon,” said they. 


“Brother! Déré has good sense. I will ask him the remaining questions and follow you,” 
said Channayya, 


Then he stabbed Déré in the breast. Déré vomited blood and white rice. Then Channayya 
put three coins on his breast and said : — ‘‘ Take toll from every body going along the road.” 


They went toa shed for water, and asked the Brahmana: — “ Holy one, have you pure 
water ?”’ 


“T have water, but Ihave only three cups in my house. One is used for giving water 
in the hot season to kings and great people, and a second one is for Brahmanas. But, children ! 
there is a small spont of bell-metal. Shall I pour water out of it ?”’ said he. 


“We do not drink water froma spout, in which people of twelve religions and one 
hundred castes have drunk,” said they. 


Kéti held out his dagger’s point, on which the Brihmana poured water, and drank water 
through the handle, 


‘Qh! Brother, you have drunk water and rested. How can I drink water?” asked 
Channayya. 


The Brihmana gazed at Channayya’s face, and when he saw the red eyes, the brown hair 
on his face, the mustaches bent like a horn, and his breast, the Brahmana was attacked by a 
devil that can never be routed. His hands were drawn back of themselves as if he were 
pouring out water, and then the water went suddenly up tc his head and he became senseless. 
Then Kéti asked of the people: — “Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permission 
of the king P” 


The younger brother knew what to do. He stood up at once and began dragging 
away the Brahmana, 


Then Kéti said : — **Do not go, brother! Do not go. Ifyou think two ways of the 
Brahmana, you will become a sinner that has killed a red cow at Kasi. If you do not heed my 
advice and go any farther, you will become as a sinner that has killed me. If you disregard- 
this advice, you will have committed seventy-seven karors of sins.” Channayya was not the 
brother to disregard Kéti’s advice. 


“Q Brother ! I will give you an oracle. If itis useless, treat it as useless; and if it is 
good, treat it as good,” said the Brihmana. 


He brought sixty handfuls of jatakamsand thirty handfalsof granthams. He brought golden 
balls and wires of silver, and put them on a plank of white kadréli, and he also shed tears. 
“Do not try on any injustice: tell the truth now, putting down a handful of the balls,” 
said Channayya. — : | : 
rs, At Nelli and at Savalandadka enemies with swords are waiting both on the trees and 
onthe ground, A little further‘on a berry with a white stone will fall on Channayya’s hat, and 
if you go on fnrther, you will seea woman named Kantakke, who is selling Areca-nut,”’ said 


the astrologer. “QO Chantayya and Kati, let me fold up.the wires,” 
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“ Do you, Brahmana, perform piija to your tables, and we now pay your churyes,"" so 4 
the brothers, and gave him nine payodas. ‘*Do you, Brahmana, thinx to yourself that theve 
nine pagodas are equal to nine ldkhe of rupees !"’ 


Then they proceeded further and saw Kantakke selling Areca-nuts. 
“© mother Kantakke! pnt the basket of nuts aside !”’ said they. 


‘Do you remember the Edambir Baidyas, who give rice at interest, and money «t 
interest ?’’ said they. 


They wenton, At Savalandidka a berry with a white stone fell into Channayya’s hat, ard 
so he made five hundred berries fall down with the point of his dagger, and with the hand*. 
of it three’ hundred more. They appeared like diamond flies at Nelh and Savalandidka.*? 
When the people at Nelli and Savalandidka asked about this wonder and evchantmenxt, 
they saw the brave heroes. Some of them ran away as s00n as they saw them, and ran up 
hills, and he who could not run bit the grass. 


“Ts not he, who has flown away, a bird? Let him be anarmy! Now letusgo on further,” 
said they. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.5, 
(Continued from p. 182.) 


Clothes. — Cloth and clothes, the guardians against cold, ward off spirit-attacks. So, 
according to the Rds Mdlé, » dark cloth is an amulet against the evil eye,” A Hindu mother 
with a young child, passing a haunted place, draws her robe over the child. At the time of 
teaching the Chitpivan boy the sacred @dyatri, or Sun-hymn, his hands are tied in a cloth and 
covered by his father’s hand, and both the father and the boy are covered with a cloth.® Similarly, 
in one part of the wedding service, the Chitpavan bride has her head covered with a piece of 
broad-cloth.®® Gujarat Srivaks draw & cloth over the cooking place and drinking vessels.” 
Gujarit Musalmans believe that black indigo, cloth and black cetton threads keep off spirite.® 
Gujarit Hindus, when setiling a bargain, put their hands under a mantle. The Dekhan 
Ramdéis tie the ends of the bride and bridegroom’s robes to a cloth, which four men of the 
family hold over them.® Among the Uchliis, or pick-pockets, of Poons, when a girl comes of 
age, five half cocoanuts, five dry dates, turmeric roots, betel-nuts and rice anda bodice-cloth 
are put in her lap.™ Ata Dekhan Kinbi’s death, before the body is tnken out of the house, the 
chief mourner is given a piece of cloth to tie round his chest, and, at the wedding of an 
Ahmednagar Kélf, pieces of bodice-cloth are put on stick ends, instead of flags, and they are 
held round the bridegroom. The Jingars of Poona, on the fifth day after a birth, rll the 
child from head to foot in cloth, and lay it on the ground.’ The dead Dhrava Prabhu of 
Poona is laid on a white woollen cloth. Among the Dekhan P&tiné Prabhas, at their thread- 


1 


girding, the boy is rolled in a sheet, lifted by hie mother’s uncle, and taken into the porch. 
When the gurd, or religious teacher, of the Dekhan Mh&rs, initiates a child, he covers himself 
and the child with a blanket or 9 cloth, or & curtain is held between him and the rest. of the 


Kbragar women of South Kavers continue te wear the leaf-eprons they uaed to 





people,” The 





12 By berries are here intended men. - 


8T Balfour's Hncycupadic, Val. V. p. 29. "0 o Bombay Gassttver, Vel. XVII. p. 118 

8 Op, cit. Vol. XVINE- D3 one ae i, 

¢.. Information from Mr. Fazal Lutfallab,, > Be ; 

© Romton Qoactioer, Vo EVOL, WMG Reh VA SPI ON 

© Op. cit. Vol KVL p88 Oy. cit. Vol. XVIL p20 

et Op. cit, VoL KVOL p40, @ K. Raghuntth’s Pdides Prabhas, 
ike pee ee 5s at Bomboy Ganettoor, Fol, XVIEL yp. 442. 


@, Op. cit. 
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wear when they had no other clothing.7! The Dhérs of Poona pat a face-cloth on the dead.?2 
The Belgaum Koémtis, at their weddings, stretch a three-cornered cloth in front of the boy’s 
house, and at a rich Mudliar’s funeral a eloth is spread for the procession to walk on.73 
When a high-caste Dharwar girl comes of age, a washerman is called. He folds a cloth, 
draws coloured lines on it, spreads it in the makhar, or wooden frame, and the girl is made to 
sit on it.’ The Bijapur Brahmans, when a child is beiug named, apparently to keep 
spirits off the mother as that would affect the child, set her standing on a wooden stool with 
u cap on her head and with shoes on.’?> A cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom in the 
Bijapur Ghisidi’s wedding procession.” In BtjApur Silvant and Holiyachibalki Litigayats 
cover their water-pots with a cloth.””7. Among the Maratha Gavandis of Shélipur, the chicf 
mourner ties a piece of cloth across his shoulder and chest.?78 Whena Kanara Havig Brihman 
tedches a son the Gdyairé, or Sun-hymn, he covers himself and the boy with a cloth? Among 
the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at their Baptism, the priest draws the end of his stole over the 
ehild’s face, when he takes itinto the church.20 Whena Beni-Isri'tl babe is being circumcised, 
his father sits, praying, covered with a veil,&! 








Among the Bengal Khirwirs women dance doubly veiled,82 In the Brahman marriage, 
in Bengal, Brihaspati, or the gods’ teacher, is called on to guard children till they wear 
clothes.22 In Bengal, when a buffalo is sacrificed to Durya, a cloth is laid on its back.* 
Gloves used to be worn by Pirsi women in their monthly sickuess,® and most Parst women 
cover their hair with a piece of cloth.26 Musalmin women in Turkistén wear thick, dark, 
lhorse-hair veils.®7 


A Burman, when attacked with cholera has a cloth thrown over his face.88 In China, strips 
of cloth and paper are used to drive away spirits, and a strip of white or yellow cloth is 
sumetimes hung at the end of streets to keep off spirits.° Before 1868, the Japanese 
emperor used never ta leave his palace or be seen. If he walked, as he rarely did, cloths 
were spread to keep him from touching the earth.2! The Shinto god at Mishima is a pole 
with bits of paper or rags fastened to it.8 Across the archway of the Shinto temple of 
Ise, in Japan, a simple white cloth or curtain hangs.®% 


The Nicobar people keep off spirits by putting up a screen made of pieces of cloth, which 
hides from their baneful sight the place where the houses stand. The Papuan mother 
covers her child with leaves when any stranger Tocks at it.95 The emperor of Uganda, in East 
Africa, has crimson and white standards.9* The disease spirit in Central Africa is put into a 
rug aud carried to some tree, and there laid by nailing it into the tree-stem,” Rag-trees 
ure no specialty of Central Africa, They are common in India, Persia, Ethiopia, America, and 
Western Inurope.98 


In Russia, to get rid of an ague, make a rag doll, whisper words into it, and throw 
it somcwhere where it will be noticed. Whoever picks up the rag will pick up the ague,% 


— ee 


3 
#1 Walhonse in Jour. Authrop. Iust. Vol. V. p. 478. [So do Andamanese when clothed in petticoats by Euro. 
pewns. -- BD.] 
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The Russian babe’s cradle is hang roand with a curtain of dark print or silk, apparently tu 
keep off the evileye. Formerly navses were more afraid of the evil ere, and used to draw the 
cartain close round the babe! The Communion cloth is sacred in Russia. Laymen and the 
lowest order of the clergy may tot touch it. No church can be consecrated without its eluth.é 

Formerly, at a Swedish wedding, the bride and bridegroum sat under o canopy.4 The Russiaw 
Czar goes to be crowned under a canopy of eagies, eloth of gold and ostrich feathers? In the 
Russian Church a curtain or veil is drawn between the body of the church and the altar.4 At 
the mysteries of the.Cabiri candidates were given a girdle, which they wore Jike an apron, as ar 
amulet to keep off danger.® The ninson wears a white leather apron; the Peraiuns in the 
mysteries of Mithra, and also the Jewish priest, wore an apron coloured blue, purple, and 
scarlet.° The Germans put a right shirt sleeve, or a left stocking, in a cradle of an uubaptinesd 

babe to keep off Nickert ;* and it is a German belief that, if yun find a treasure, you should either 
throw bread over it, or a piece of eluthing that bas been worn next the skin. In Germany, 
there was a belief that if a shirt is spun and stitched by a maiden who has kept silence for 
seven years, it not only undoes churms, but makes the wearer spell-proof and victorions.® 
Dreams are driven away by wearing a nightcap, because dreams are caused by the cold driving 
the blood to the brain.!© Saint Teresa of Spain (1540) was presented by the Virgin with 
an invisible cope, which guarded her from sin.!! The gnardian virtue of cloth seems to be 
the origin of the Scotch and French belief, that the child born with a cau] (a veil or holy hood) 
will be lucky.12 Compare the Roman Catholic scapulaire “two bite of cloth, an inch and a half 
square, which they join at the corners with tapes, throw them over their heads, and make one 
end lie on the breast and the other on the back.” On State occasions, s silk canopy is carried 
over the Pope, From a time of which no memory remains, a canopy of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt bell at each corner, has been carried over the king and queen of England 
on the coronation dag. 16 After the king of England is anointed on the chest, between the 
shoulders, and on the arms, palms and head, he is arrayed in his robes, a cap is put on his head 
and gloves on his hands.!6 After being anointed, Richard I. had his head covered with a linen 
cloth}? Cloth gives power over spirits. Compare the invisible coat and Prospero’s magic 
garment, The Anglo-Saxons held 2 eare-cloth over the bride and bridegroom.!® Cloth, 
like other searors, is also either s spirit-prison or a spirit-home. This expldins the invi- 
sible-making coat of Middle Age legends and Prospero’s magic garment,!* the hiding and other 
magical properties being due to the dwelling in the cloth of some charmed spirit. So the sense of 
the practice in North-West Scotland and elsewhere of covering bashes near boly wells with pieces 
of cloth nailed on by patienta™ is that the disease-spirit is prisoned by the guardian apirit of 
the well. The English sovereign on the day of coronation walks on cloth from the door of 
Westminster Hall to the Abbey. If clothes are offered io » Brownie or working spirit, or to 
a Devonshire Pixie, they fly away.2! On St. Agnes’ s Eve, North England girls lay their stock- 
ings and garters cross-wise.* A cure for boils is to lay the poultiee-cloth in a coffin with x 

dead body2? In Hingland, it was believed that to lay part of the father's clothes over a girl's 
body and a petticoat over a boy, was to ensure them favour with the opposite sex.™ Bou 
girl’s spell for procuring a sight of her fature husband, is to wash her sash and lay it ona 
chair, to roll the left garter round the right stocking, or to lay. & pair of garters acrosa at the 
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foot of the bed.2® In Darbam, a garter tied round the left leg below the knee cures cramp. In 
England, the newly-christened child continued to wear the christening cap till the morning 
after the christening.27 





Colours. — Spirits seem to hold in special dread the three colours, yellow, red and black, 
and perhaps white. 


Yellow, — For six days before the wedding tbe Indian Musalman bride wears old tattered 
yellow clothes. The admitted object of the practice is to drive away the spirits or jinns that 
hover round the bride and bridegroom. So when a wife prepares to meet a long absent 
husband she dresses in yellow from head to foot, A North-Indian Hindi song runs: “Her 
husband returns at eve, the fair one makes ready to meet him with yellow saffron on her 
brow, with a golden ring in her nose, witha garland of yellow gold hung round her neck. 
Golden, too, is her vestment and yellow sandal shines on her body. Ripe yellow pan she 
chews. The dear one makes herself yellow to meet her lord.’28 Among Gujarat Musalmans 
the marriage turmeric-rabbing, pithi-lagind, is confessedly with the object of keeping 
off evil spirits, with whose presence the wedding-day air is so heavy-laden as to give 
rise to the proverb: — “Shadi kd wakht badé &hért wakht hai, The time of marriage ig 
x very heavy time.” To silence any possible grumble of the bride:—“Of what use is 
this yellow-paste rubbing,” the elders are primed with stories :—‘ Khuda Bakhsh, the Paidhénit 
weaver, had his wedding-day close at hand. Hira his bride was at her house. The pithi, or 
turmeric paste, was ready, The time of rubbing it on had come. The bride missed her nose- 
ring. She was allowed by mistake to go herself to fetch it. She found the ring and came 
back. When the rubbing on of the paste began, almost at the very sight of the paste, she fell 
into convulsions. For two or.three days the fits came back at intervals. Her mother heard 
of a good exorcist and took Hird to see him. The power of the exorcist forced the spirit in 
the girl to speak. ‘Iam the spirit of a Stdt” he said. ‘Iam a gnome half a spanhigh. J saw 
this girl when she went for the nose-ring. I liked her. I noticed neither yellow clothes nor 
yellow paste to keep me off. I took possession of her,’”” “ Yes,” says another of the elder ladies, 
“and Miriam Hasan of Mahim, with her new ideas, was looking about her just before the paste 
was put on. - She fell in a fit. She had looked into the tamarind tree in front of the house 
and the jinn who lived in the tamarind tree had seen her looking and took possession of her. 
It was long before they could get the jinn to confess and leave DOP sce g: 2? During the 
spirit-laden days of Dasara or Diw4lt no careful Musalman mother lets a child ont of doors 
without a yellow lemon in his pocket, A Bombay inspector, a Strat Musalman, going his 
rounds after dark on Diwali eve, felt something bob against his legs. He tried with his hand 
and found thatthe dear house-mother had dropped a lemon into each tail-pocket. Most Hindus 
of Western India make yellow the bodies of the bride and bridegroom by rubbing them with 
turmeric. Among most high-class Hindus the bride’s cloth, or radhuvastra, is always yellow, 
and the kankans, or marriage wristlets, tied round the wrists of the bride and bridegroom have 
generally inside of them a piece of turmeric root and a betel-nut. Before a thread-girding, . 
the Brahman boy is rubbed with yellow, and among several classes, when a girl comes of age, 
she is covered with yellow clothes, or is rubbed with turmeric. That it is the yellow colonr, 
not the turmeric, that is valued, is shewn by ihe fact that several classes use yellow earth 
instead of turmeric. The Vaishnava use of yellow earth, known as gopit-chandan, or milk-maid’s 
sandalwood, seems based on the belief that yellow scares spirits. That this is not because yellow 
is a festive colour, is proved by the practice of marking the face and chest of the dead with lines 
of yellow. The explanation that the object is to drive away spirits is supported by the belief 
among some Hindus that spirits fear yellow. When they re-thatch their honses at the begin- 
ning of the rains, the Marithé Hindus of the Kéhkan give the thatcher a bundle of cloth, in which 
are tied turmenic, marking nuts, an iron nail, and rice, to lay on the roof peak or ridge, that the 
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lightning may see them and flee, In the Kéiken, some Hindu muthers iu child-hed tie a 
piece of turmeric round their neck to keep off evil spirits, and coutizue to wear it for a year.2? 
At a Dekhan Kunbi's wedding yellow lines are drawn on the cloth, which is he'd betaeen the 
boy and the girl, and ata Dekhan Ramiét’s weddiug yellow rice is thrown over the bride and 
bridegroom.t Kanara Liigiyats tie turmeric roots round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom. In ShilApur, Komtt women, rub their faces with turmeric powder.® Ju 
Kanara, Havig Brihman women, when in fall dress, colour with turmeri: paste the parts 
of the body which remain uncovered.* In the Karnitak, among the Midhava Urihmans, before 
marriage and thread-girding, the chief relations are rubbed with turmerie and bathed in 
warm water.25 The Khénds gird their head-man with a necklace of yellow thread,’ and thes 
bind a yellow thread round the bride and bridegroum’s necks antl sprinkle their faces with 
turmeric.” The Hos and Mundas of Sonth-West Bengal anoint the dead with oil and tor- 
meric.3? The Gonds tie a yellow thread round the wrist of the bride and bridegroom. On 
the fifth day after a Lirth the Gonds call women and rub them with turmeric? The Hindu 
sannydst wears yellow clothes.4t Among fire- worshipping Persians a yellow dog with four eye-like 
spots, or a white dog with yellow ears drives off the pollution spirit.@ The Persians held gold 
to bethe purest metal ; one washing cleaned a gold dish, a silver dish wanted six. Barman 
women, and some Burman men, rub a sweet straw-coloured powder on their cheeks.44 Amouy 
the Malays, no one but the king may wear yellow. The road along which the emperor of China 
passes in bridal procession is covered with yellow cloths. The Lama of Thibet wears a lory 
yellowish robe’ Atthe spring-ploughing festival in China, a husbandman weariug a yellow cout 
goes before the plough.“ In China, when a person is sick with headache or fever, the enchanter 
writes with a red pencil on a yellow paper, burns the paper and gives the ashes tu the sick man 
to drink.“® Ata Buddhist funeral in Japan, women in mourning wear yellow clothes.®® Inthe 
Fiji Islands, vermilion and turmeric are rubbed on the faces and bosoms of wives, who are killed 
to accompany their dead husbands.§! The people of Melville Island danh themrelves with 
yellow.53 The Wagogos of East Africa wear yellow wristlets of guat skin to keep off spirits.” 
The Mexicans stained the successful warrior yellow, and at Mexican festivals the people painted 
their faces yellow.5 Greek virgins, at the fifth yearly sacrifice to Diana, wore yellow gowne. 
though, with this exception, to weer any coloured dress at a festival was against the law.* In 
Greece pills made of yellow silk and live spiders are believed to cure ague.®? The pedestal ov! 
the Guardian of Ulster in Ireland was a goidem yellow stone. In Middle Ape England goki 
rings were worn to cure patients suffering from the attacks of evil spirits. 

Red. — On almost all great Hindu occasions red or vermilion, kerk, is ured along with 
yellow turmeric. Hindu women, whose husbands are alive, mark their Lrows with red powder. 
In Thani, when a high-class Hindu woman goes to visit a neighbour, at the cluse of her visit 
her brow is marked with red.® In the Dekhan, the Chitpivan bridegroom’s face is marked 
with black and red.2 The Poona Uchlike, in preparing the oil for the ordeal caldron, paint 
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aed and yellow both the oil-mill and the bullock that works it. Dekhan Ramésts rub the 
hridegroom’s foot with red powder,® and Gujarat Muhammadans, when the bride enters her 
hnshand’s house for the first time, killa goat, and mark the soles of the bride's feet with its blood,64 
In Poona, at a wedding dinner, the place for each guest is marked with lines of red powder,® 
At a Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, when the boy is seated outside of the girl’s house, Brahmans 
draw red lines on the walls.66 Some Dekhan Kunbis paint gaudy pictures and stripes of 
-olour on their houses to keep off the evil eye.®’ The dome of the TirkésSwar temple at 
Nasik is coloured red and white.°* The Komtis of Shélipur, on the fifth day after a birth, wash 
the cot, and paint it with red and white lines. In the Karnftak, all clothes given away as 
presents are rubbed with red powder. Some Belgaum Brihmans have their houses painted 
with alternate stripes of whiteand red.’? In Nagar, the pile of pots at the corners of the square, 
in which Gujaraét Brahmans are married, are striped red and white.?! The Bedars, or Biadars, of 
Dharwar smear their bodies with red, white and yellow earth.”2 The Gavandis of Bijapur throw 
red-coloured rice over the bride and bridegroom.”> The Beni-Isra’ils of Western Indis redden 
the bridegroom’s hands and feet with henna.?74 At Malér marriages the bridegroom marks the 
bride’s brow with red.?> Among the Gonds, at the Péla festival, the bullocks and drivers are 
covered with red,’6 and this reddening is part of the Pél festival in many parts of Western India. 
()n the sixth day after a birth the Gonds mark the ground with vermilion.””? Red powder ig 
perpetually thrown at Gond weddings.7@ In Bengal, as in Bombay and other parts of India, on the 
Phalgun fallmoon,” the Hindus drench each other with red water.90 The village stones, or 
kapnkalla, of Mysore, are painted in vertical lines red and white.8! The Ganapatids, a sect of 
Hindus, mark their brows with red minium.®? Formerly in Burma,®? no one but the king could 
use vermilion. Similarly, when a Burman prince was executed, he was tied in a red velvet bag 
«nd drowned in a river. Red cloth is used at Chinese weddings. Children in China, at the 
festival of Middle Heaven, have their foreheads and navels marked with vermilion to keep off evil 
spirits.86 In the Andaman Islands, upla, or red oxide of iron, mixed with the fat of pigs or 
tartles, is applied to the body as an ornament or to cure disease.8?7 Some tribes in North 
Australia cover themselves with red earth.94 The Melville islanders, when in mourning, paint 
their bodies red or white. Hottentot women mark sacred stones and cairns with red ochre,% 
In Madagascar, Hova women stain their nails red.®%! The Gallas of East Africa anoint 
themselves with oil and red ochre. The Bongos of the White Nile apply red ochre to 
wounds as reducent and antiseptic. Red and yellow are the great colours at the 
ahomey court.4 In South Africa, the chief's wife cavers herself with oil and 
Dr. Livingstone noticed in South Africa: an idol with marks 
white pipe clay.°6 Some tribes in South Africa smear themselves with fat and ochre 
to keep ont the influence of the sun by day and of cold by night.’ The Muhammadan 
women of North-West Africa stain their hands and feet red with henna.?8 The Dakotas of 








red ochre, 
of red ochre and 
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America paint the dead with vermilion or red earth® Mexican warriors smeared their bodies 
with bright paint! Greek girls had their toe and finger nails rose-tipped to keep spirit, 
from coming in.! 


Black. — Spirits fear black, particularly lamp-black. Hindu women commonly use 
Jamp-black to anoint their eyes and lamp-black is sometimes applied to cure itch’ When « 
Hindu woman takes a young child out of doors, she marks iis cheeks with lamp-black tc 
keep off the Evil Hye. The Vaishgava marks his brow with an mp-and-down line of lamp-bisck, 
or angdr, as a guard against spirits. The black marks in tattooing are admitted by Gujarat 
Bhils to have the power of scaring spirits, and it seems to be its power of marking black tha: 
gives its holiness to the marking-nut. The special value of jet as an ornament seems to hav 
been due to its power over spiriia.2, The use of jet and of other forms of black clothing s1../ 
ornament in mouraing was apparently because black was able to shield the wearer fro 
spirits. So also, perhaps, the Buddhists, Jains and Vaishuavas colour their gods black. ‘TL: 
Sravak bridegroom in Gujarat wears a black silk-thread round his right ankle. In Gajarit. 
Muhammadan women, before taking a child out, mark its feet, cheeks and palma with black 
to keep off evil spirita,* and to ward off the Evil Eye they put a bit of charcoal into milk.’ 
The Poona Halalkhirs, as a part of the wedding ceremony, blacken the bride and bridegroom's 
teeth.6 Hindu lying-m women in the Dekhan sometimes rob their teeth with black 
dentifrice. Black thread and black nats are hang round a Dekban Kunbi child’s neck, ¢- 
help it to hold mp its head.? Among the Ahmednagar Kolis, to keep off the Evil E3«+ 
the child’s eyes are marked with soot.® In Dharwir, Liigayat women blacken their 
teeth. The Vaishaava sect-mark for men is an up-and-down black mark with a red 
water-like circle of turmeric and cement. Kanarese women blacken their teeth with 
antimony.” Among Bijapur Brahmans, on the fourth day after a marriage, when the bride 
and bridegroom are making ready to go to the boy's house, the girl's mother goes to the 
honse-shrine, and, holding 4 tray with a burning lamp over her head, walke five times round 
the marriage gusrdian. As she walks, her brother holds a sword above the flame. When tix 
fifth turn is ended, the soot ia scraped off the sword blade, and it is spotted over the boy's aud 
girl’s faces." The Bijapur Lingayat Kumbhiirs mark the bride and bridegroom’s brows with su:t 
to keep off the evil eye.™ Karnitak Brahmam, in thread-girding, blacken the boy’s eye-lida,* a:ot 
among Karnitak Muhammadans, when « man is attacked with severe fever, a black cloth, black 
grain, and a black hen are waved roand the man and taken out toa riverside. The black 
hen is possessed by the fever-spirié, and is allowed to go into the jungle. Araband Persian womea 
make a black circle round the eye“ According to the ancient Persians of the Sipasian faith, 
Saturn was a black stone, his temple was black, and his ministrants negroes, who were clad 
in blue® Women in Central-Asia used to blacken their teeth.* In Burma, at tbe fish feetival, 
some boys walk with their faces chalked, and others with their faces sooted.7 Japanese girla 
at marriage blacken their tecth1* Women in the Philippine Islands biacken their teetb.-* 
The Motus of New Guineas, when in mourning, blacken their whole body.” In Central Africy, 
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after the wife’s death, the husband for two and half years wears a thick daub of charcoal paste 
over his face; widows wear a blackened band of dry banyan leaf round the forehead,2! 
Lamp-black and oil are applied to their eyes by Msuahili women in East Africa.” 
Among the Colerado North American Indians mourners cover their faces with black paint. 
In Medieval Europe, black oxen and black cows were specially valued as sacrificial animals. 
Russian women wear black in mourning.» The Germans put black cummin seed in a babe’s 
cradle before its christening to keep off evil spirits2® Sir W. Scott found beads of coral 
with bones and ashes in a burial urn in « cairn at Liddesdale in Scotland.27 In Scotland 
2 thread of black wool with nine knots cures a sprain.® When a death happens ina Devon- 
shire house, some crape or other black stuff is tied to the hive, or the bees die* The 
practice has its root in the belief that the dead will come back and will go into the bees, unless 
he be scared by black. So it was held that to find treasure, that is, to scare the fiends which 
guard and hide the treasure, the seeker should use a black he-goat and a black hen.* 


White.— White is the ghostly colour, and whitewash is much used in the worship cf the 
rural and early gods. Siva, the lord of spirits, is white*®! The Lingayats smear the brow with 
white ashes.*2 To keep the Evil Eye from blighting a crop, the Dekhan Kunbi sets in his field a 
white pot at the end of a pole.* Among most Brahmanic Hindus the wedding dress is white. 
According to Dr. Buchanan the people of North Kanara wash their honses with a white clay 
called jayds manu, that is, earth from Mount Jaydi, which they mix with the ashes of muddi bark.3 
Some Karnatak Brahmans, in the thread-girding ceremony, cover with chaik the outside of a 
copper vessel, into which they entice the boy’s special guardian®> The Burmese king 
has a white throne, a white umbrella, and a white elephant.* In China, at a Buddhist priest’s 
funeral, all present wear white waist-bands.*”’ On her coronation day, Queen Ranavalona I, 
of Madagascar had her brow marked with white clay.** The people in the outlying parts 
of Nubia, when they suddenly saw Burkhardt, said: — “Save us from the devil.”3° White 
horses and snow-white pigs were considered inviolable m Medizval Europe.6 The Russian babe, 
after baptism, is clad in white. In theearly Christian Church in Ireland and Scotland, white 
wag the baptism colour. Pennant (1800) in his Tour through South Wales, p. 28, noticing 
the whitening of the houses, says :—‘“* This custom, which we observed to be so universally 
followed from the time we entered Glamorganshire, made me curious enough to inquire into its 
origm. It was entirely due to superstition, the good people thinking that by means of this 
general whitening they shut the door of their houses against the devil." In England, at the 
funerals of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well as of infants, the scarves, hat-bands and 
gloves given as mourning used to be white.“ White is an unlucky colour for English kings, 
Charles the First was crowned in white In ancient times, in England, people used 
to raise the devil by making a white circle with chalk, setting an old hat in the centre of the 
eircle, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 














Comb. a Among high-class Hindus in Bombay, when a girl comes of age, her lap is filled 
with fruit, rice, betel-nuts and leaves, anda eomb.47 Among the Beni-Isra’il coming of age and 
——$— $e 
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preguancy rites, the frst rite isto cmb the girl's Laird! The Sibhalese wear a vow in 
their hair, The Papuans uf North Gairea wear a lamboo eomb am thelr hair with a eluth 
hanging from. the points of the comb lke flay? The comh was considered a aseret eniddem 
in pre-Christian times, and was often need in divination. In Christian dave it preserved 0 
much of its sanctity that we find a comb mentioned among the appliances needed at a solemn 
High Mass, especially when surg by a Bishop. Sume sacred comba were cf ivery, Home RETe 
plain, some were adorned with elahorate carving, even gemmed with precinus stoves. A list of 
sacred combs is given by Dr. Rock as having belonged to St. Cuthbert, St. Neat, St. Dovstan 
and other Saints. Varions combs were long preserved at Durham, Canterbary, Clustouiuary 
and other holy minsters, At Thetford, in the chureh of St, Sepulehre, may still be seen the 


comb of St, Thomas, the martyr of Canterbury, and at Durham the eombibat was fyund ineidy 
St. Cuthbert's coffin.” 


Coral. — In Gajarai, a corsl ring is worn tu keep off the evil influence of the ann. The 
Pocna Vuidus, an early tribe of wild doctors, wear coral necklaces" Fracdl biasma, or corsa! 
ashes, isa Hindu medicine” The Lepchas of Darjeeling wear a profusion uf mock evra! and 
eclonred beads. In Bengal, coral is tuuched by mournera when they are purified4 Barlosa 
in 1514, noticed that Hindu women in Vijayadurg wore five strings of coral round their azrus.”4 
Coral und tortuise-shell are worn as ornaments by the Andaman Islanders.# Arab women, ini 
North-West Africa, wear long strings of coral round their necks.*7 Coral is worn un the 
neck in Nabia.*® The Sonth Central African diviner holds a white coral in his han. Cors! 
keeps off fear. A coral worm round a child’s neck helps it to cut its teeth. It is an arzulet 
agaiust fascination. According to a Latin work (1536) witches any that coral keeps 
lightning, whirlwinds, tempests and storms from ships and houses. In England, evral was 
used as an amalet against epilepsy.@ 


Cross, — In many parts of the world, long before it becames Christian symbol, tha 
cross had a magic or spirit-ecaring power. lis presence on early remains shews that, from 
the thirteenth eeutury before Christ, the vross was aconimon and favourite craament or shape in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Ceniral Earope, the Britich Islands, Skandinavia, and Iceland. Besides 
the even-limbed Greek eruss and the shafted Roman cross, two forms of crosa have been held ty 
widespread honour as lucky or talismanic. These are the ring-topped cross or crux anata 
of Egypt, Asia Minor and Chaldea, and the guarded cross, the gammadion or svastika, of 
Skandinavia, Central Eorope, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China and Japan. At present, with 
no trace of connection with any of the higher religions, the sign of the cross is held to be lacky 
anda scarer of evil spirits by many of the lower classes in India, in Ashantee and other parta of 
Africa, and in North and South America. Spirits fear crossed lines. Su, to keep off sickness, 
the Masdlarus, a class of Dharwir begyars, brand with a red-hot needle their uew-bora Labes 
with the form of the cross. The tristla, or trident, is one of the weapons of Sira, the lurd 
of spirits. At the ear-boring ceremony among the Belgaum Gisavis, the teacher, who performs 
the ceremony, begins by setting a trident in the ground and worshipping it. The Bijapur 
Laminis mark the backs of the bride and bridegroom witha turmeric cross®’? ‘The Siryavams! 
Lads of Bijapur mark with a cross the cloth that is held between the bride and bridegroom.” 
The Bijapur Gavandis have a yellow cross in the centre of the cloth which is held between the 
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bride and bridgroom.® The Bijapur Bedars, before marriage, draw a red-powder cross, in the 
lucky or svastik shape, on a white sheet.7? Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at baptism, 
the priest signs the child’s head and breast with the sign of the cross.71_ The Dekhan Raméséts, 
at a marriage, spread on the ground a square of wheat and millet grains, and divide it into four 
by two lines drawn from opposite corners,”2 The svastik, or end-guarded cross, holds the first 
place among Jain lucky marks. Gujarat Jains, or Srivaks, on marriage days draw lucky 
crosses on the shaven heads of children. A red circle, witha svastik in the centre, is marked on 
the place where the family gods are kept. The Jews are said to have marked the brow with 
the tau, or T cross, to secure safety.4 Certain Egyptian amulets were marked with a cross.7® 
The Chinese set iron tridents on the tops of their houses to keep off evil spirits, and place 
them on the taffrails of ships to ward off evil.’ Chinese spirits write with a T-shaped planchette 
mate of peach wood.77 in the expedition despatched by the Emperor Maurice to assist. Chosroe 
II. arainst Behram (A. D. 600), General Narses sent to Constantinople some Turks taken as 
prisoners who bore, marked on their forehead, the sign of the cross. The emperor inquired 
why barbarians bore this token. They said that once, during a virulent pestilence, certain 
Christians had persuaded their mothers to prick a cross on the foreheads of their children.” 
In the Hawaii and other islands” the ground floor of some of the temples was shaped like a 
cross. According to Hahn, the Hottentots (1600-1700) went into caves and said prayers, raising 
their eyes to heaven, while one makes the mark of the cross on the other’s forehead. The 
cross is a common symbol in South America.®! Constantine’s cross standard, the Labarum, was 
a Roman cavalry standard, along pole with a cross beam or silken veil hung ‘from its end.@ 
In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the cross was supposed to restore life. A cross is worn round 
the neck by all Russians night and day. It is also hung in cradles.“ The Russian priest 
crosses the child over its brow, lips, and breast. At a Roman Catholic baptism the 
cross is signed eight times on the adult's ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, heart, and shoulders, 
and thrice in the air. The Germans believe that on the three nights of Yale a cross 
should be made on stable doors, or the horses will be fairy-ridden.*7 According to Grimm 
the belief that witches and devils shun the cross is the reason why so many crosses are seen on 
German doors on the first night in May. According to Count D’Alviella,® in Flemish 
Brabant, a whitewash cross saves a wall from lightning, and guards the inmates from fire and 
sickness. Whitewash wall crosses are common in Belgaum and other parts of Western 
India to keep off sickness and the effects of the Evu Eye. The German peasant used to plough 
@ cross into each corner of his field, and, to guard unchristened children against elf or devil, 
@ cross was hung over the cradle. Saint Teresa, the great Spanish Saint (1540), seeing 
the devil in a vision, put him to flight by making the sign of the cross. Charlemagre, of France 
and Germany, retained among his symbols of rule the cross which from time immemcrial served 
ih all countries as a magic symbol, significant of power over the elements, especially over 
water..° Among the Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the confirmation ceremony, the 
Bishop signs himself with the cross.*! At baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and 
says :—‘Satan, fly; behold God, great and mighty, draweth near.’ The signing of the 
cross jn consecrating salt at baptism is expressly said to be made to exorcise the evil spixit out 
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of the salt,% That the object of signing the cross is to seare the de- U, is again shewn in the 
Roman Catholic baptism, where the priest says: — "And tis sign of the hely ercss, which 
we make upon his forehead, do thon, accursed devil, never dare to vivlute ™ Similarly. the 
baptismal sign of the cross is said to be made that Christ may take 
Catholic should make the sign of the cross as soon us he aw hes" according Juthe rule, “when 
you awake defend yourself (that is, from the lagging ap-ritaef wight) with the sign of the 
cross.°7 In the Litany the Cross is called the Terror of Demons.% The Glueck veal or 
black cross of St. Margaret worked wonders. The Roya’ Eughsh Seeptre has a cross!) and 
. Maltese diamond cross is used in the coronation of the English Kings. Tf, after sapper on 
Christmas Eve, a girl shakes out the table cloth at a cross-way, @ man will meet her and give 
her good even. Her husband will be of the same heightand figure? Inthe north of England, 


the bride's maids at night cross the bride’s stockings. The following lines occur in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Vol. L, p. 15:— 





possession AK pian 


“* That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fends from the wizard’s grave.” 


The widespread worship of the cross, to which these examples bear witpess, seemsto belong 
to two main stages: — (a) The worship of crossed lines as in itself ¢ lucky evil-acaring 
shape; (b) the worship of the cross as the symbol ofa guardian. Theearlier view of the 
luckiness of crossed lines is the Indian (perhaps, is the Brabant) village ides that a whitewash 
cross guards a wall: this is the value of the cross on the Ashantee bronze and on the religious 
gourd-dram both of North and of South America. The same value may be supposed to lie 
at the root of the early cross worship in Asia Minor and Europe. Besides this early worship 
of crossed lines asa spirit-controlling picture, the use of the cross as a guardian-symbol was 
widespread before its adoption by the Christians. In India the favourite end-guarded croge is 
called svastika, meaning “it is well”; in China the cross is a symbol of life; in Japan it is a 
sign of luck; among the Phonicians and the Israelites the fau, or headless cross, was & sign of 
life and health ; in Germany and in early America the hanmmer-shaped cross was a sign of ferti- 
lity. This widespread agreement between the meaning of the crosé as a symbol and its meaning 
as pictore of chossed lines seems to shew thatthe early belief that the cross shape has a spirit. 
scaring value aided its adoption by the later religions as ® guardian symbol, Its form, inte 
which so many meanings might be breathed, helped its popularity. Till late-born Islam, with 
the doubtful exception of the religion of Zoroaster, few of the higher religions have fuiled to 
adopt the cross as a worshipfulsymbol. Among the high pre-Christian religions San-worship 
so thoroughly accepted the cross as a symbol of the goardian Sun thet Conant D'Alviells, in 
his Migration of Symbols, rests satisfied with tracing the cross to @ sun-symbul. The examplca 
given above shew a worship of crossed lines that passes back into beliefy earlier and coarser 
than the refinements of sun-symbolism. That the good luck, or spirit-controlling power, uf 
crossed lines is older than its guardian inflaence ag a sun-gymbo! ig shewn by the use of the 
cross as a symbol of the moon and of so many other guardians besides the sun, that the erose 
has been supposed to be a general sign of divinity.’ 


The question remains :—If the virtue of the cross has tts origin, not in the fact that it is 
the symbol! of some great guardian but because of the demon-ruling influence of a pictare of 
crossed lines, to what is the demon-rualing power in crossed lines due? The explanation seems 
to be the early and still widespread belief that spirits haunt the crossings of roads. In many 
parts of Western India, even in Bombay City, in the early morning, may be found at the orose- 
ings of roads a basket with cocoa kernel, ‘flowers, an egg, red powder and oil, into. which some 
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harassing demon or some disease fiend bas been coaxed or scared out of its human lodging, and 
set at the nearest mecting of roads as both a spirit haunt and a prison, from which the spirit 
cannot escape to return and vex his victim. At many Gujarat cross roads, especially where the 
crossing takes the shape ofa trident, or trisila, a small shrine is built to shelter the local 
spirits, In Ratnagiri, the spirit to whom the shrine is raised at the chdéy, or cross-road, is the 
chiychdr, or dchdrya, that is, the master of ceremonies, or the lord of the spirits, whose haunt is 
the road crossing. So in Catholic Christian villages, both in Western India and in Earope, 
except where it marks the site of some murder or of some special escape, the road-side cross is 
a chéychdér, or crossing-master, set there to keep in order the spirits who haunt cross-ways. 
Till lately the English suicidewas buried with astake driven through his body where three roads 
met. What is the sense of this special burial? The sense is that the spirit of the suicide, 
leaving the body in anger and at the same time suddenly and so in full power, was a special 
source of danger. The stake was driven through the body to lay the body and prevent it 
walking. Cross-roads were chosen as the burial place, because from the crossing of roads no 
spirit can escape. The road is a spirit haunt. So Roman tombs line Roman streets, Travellers 
going in fear, their minds full of ghosts, see something pass and disappear. No where do 
so many Visions disappear as at a cross way: therefore no place imprisons spirits so effectively 
as across way. The adaptations, by which the early idea that cross roads are spirit haunts has 
been altered to meet the requirements of the higher faiths, is a notable example of the great 
religious law of meaning-raising, the law by which wit breathes into old beliefs a meaning that 
enables the earlier rite to continue in keeping with higher conditions. The Chinese raise the 
original picture of cross-ways into a symbol of the fourfold division of the earth; the Assyrian 
into the main directions of space, a symbol of the god Auu: the Argentines into a symbol of the 
Wind, and the Mexicans into a symbol of the Rain; the Sun-worshipper into a symbol of the 
Sun, whose beams ray to the ends of the heavens: finally, as Count D’Alviella notices,5 to 
the Christian the cross is a symbol of the latest phase of the deep-seated worshipfulness of 
the guardian, the redemption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice of a God. Or, as Justin 
Martyr® still more enthusiastically cries :—‘ The sign of the cross is impressed on the whole of 
Nature. Hardly a craftsman fails to use the figure of the cross among his tools. The cross forms 
a part of man himself when he raises his arms in prayer.’ Count D’Alviella has probably suc- 
cessfully proved that the guarded cross, the yammadion of the Greeks, the svastika of the 
Hindus, is especially a sun, cross. Thesame year (A. D, 323)— which saw Constantine the Great 
turn the Zubarwn, a Roman cavalry standard, into the imperial sien of the cross, saw the same 
Constantine dedicate the first day of the weck to Apollo and callit Dies Solis or Sunday. 
Three years later (A. D. 326) saw the finding of the true cross by Helena, Constantine’s 
mother, and the beginuing of the miraculous diffusion of its fraginents over Europe. Still 
this is the end, not the beginning, of the history of the sign of the cross. Asa sun-symbol, 
the lines in the gammadion or svastika, at right angles to the ends of the cross limbs, are 
esplaincd as representing the speed with which the sun runs his daily race through the 
heavens. In spite of the suitableness of this explanation, the original object of drawing lines 
avross the limb-ends seems to have been, not the addition of speed to a sun-symbol, but 
to increase the spirit controlling power of crossed lines by guarding the points of exit 
and so preventing the escape of the imprisoned spirit. No example can be quoted 
to prove the use of the end line as a prison bar. Still, in the higher phase of the idea of crossed 
lines, as a means of housing and caring for a guardian, the lines across the limb-ends preserve 
the original meaning of guards ‘and become devices to protect the housed guardian from the 
-uttacks of wanderi ing or of rival fiends, With this slight raising of their meaning, the root idea 
of the guarded cross ends remains in certain Hindu ceremonies, where an enclosing .belt of 
avastibns, forming a barricr to the entrance of wandering or rival spirits, leaves a central area 
of safety, which is called Nandyavarta, that is, Nandi the lacky one’s house. The same idea of 
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sheltering a guardian by placing it in the centre of an end-guarded cross occurs in a Cretan 
coin,” where a central crescent moon 18 surrounded by @ crosa-shaped fret or labyrinth. 
So the end-guarding motive of the svastika works into the fret and the fret is developed into the 
meander maze, or labyrinth, with which in go many ceremonies the Hindus are carefal to sur- 
round their guardians. That the connection between the end-gnarded cross and the guardian 
fret is not solely Indian ig shewn by two remarks in the Migration of Symbols: one (p, 42) 
suggesting that the svastika, or Nandi-house, is a form of labyrinth, which, in the manner 
of a Greek meander, may be connected with gammadion; the other (p. 83) noticing that the 
fret, or svastika, is associated with the meander in the New World, as well as in the Old. 








Crown. — The crown is a guardian. So Saul-wore his crown in batile,* and most Hindu 
brides and bridegrooms in Western India, at their wedding, wear wedding coronets called 
bdshings, or brow-horns, Egyptian crowns were adorned with fignres of lions and bulls, 
branches of trees and representations of fames,® The early Egyptians used feathers in making 
crowns.!© The Jewish high-priest wore s crown, or a gold band round the crown, with the 
words “ Holiness to Jehovah.”"! A crown of gold topped the Jewish ark,!3 and crowns were 
worn at Jewish weddings? A holy crown was set on the top of Aaron’s mitre. The crowns 
found by Schliemann at Troy are on the heads of the dead.18 Formerly, crowns used to be. 
made of the following sacred leaves, clover, oak, strawberry, roses and lilieg.l® Among the 
Cimbri, the priests went to the prisoners, crowned them, and cut their throats.27 The imperial 
diadem at Rome was a broad white fillet studded with pearls,1® The Romans had clive crowns, One 
form of radiated crown worn by the ater Roman emperors was the same ag the crowns worn by 
the gods.!® Roman high priests wore crowns of olive leaves, or ears of corn and gold. According 
to Pliny, the Romans made crowns of violets and roses. They wore crowns, not only in honouring 
the gods and the lares, but also at funerals. Among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, 
crowns were placed at the door of the house where & child was born. In Athena the crown was 
of olive leaves; in Rome it was of lanrel or ivy." Roman Catholic Bishops put on the mitre 
when they goto confirm? In Ruasia, and formerly in England, crowns were worn at weddings.™ 
King Alfred’s crown had two little bells. In England, in 1420, a crown was borne on a 
cushion in the front of the army, Henry the Seventh, before putting on Edward's crown, had 
it sprinkled with holy water, and censed.% James the Fifth of Scotland wag presented with a 
hat blessed by Pope Clement on Christmas Evo, that it might strike fear into Henry the 
Highth.27 bd ct 


Dancing. — Dancing is a phase of spirit worship. The excitement of dancing makes 
the dancera tempting lodging alike forthe nnhonsed spirit, the familiar, and the early guardian 
The early tribes of India are great dancers. In Western India, among the early tribes who are 
fondest of dancing, are Kélis, Bhils, Katkaris, ‘Thikurs and Vrlite. These early tribe 
hold their dances, especially in the month of Aévin,™ durmg the Divalt holidays. In Thana 
during the Divalt in October and the Hélf holidaysin April, Ket and Varli servants dance at the 
houses of theiremployers. In Bombay, Kétt and Kunbl women are called by Prabhus to dance 
before the goddess Gavri™ | - 7 


Among the Marathas the worship of the chief goddess of the Dekhan, Toljk Bhevinl, is 
celebrated by a set of dancing devotees, ealled Géndhillts, whose leader becomes possessed by 
the goddess. The details of. the ceremonies connected with the = are interesting. A high 
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stool is covered with a black cloth. On the cloth thirty-six pinches of rice are dropped in a 
heap, and turmeric and red powder is mixed with the heap3? On the coloured rice-heap 2 
copper vessel, filled with milk and water, is set, that the goddess may come and take her abode 
init. In the mouthof the pot betel leaves are laid, and on the betel leaves a cocoanut is set.5! 
Five torches are lighted and given to five men of the house, who walk round the stool five 
times, shouting \Ambi Bhavani Then the music plays, and the dancer dances and sings in 
front of the goddess.3 It ends with a waving of torches round the goddess’ face. The object is 
to win the goddess’ favour by driving away spirits from her. If she is pleased, she can control 
the bands of spirits. 


Among the Madhavas and other Désastha Brahmans the gondhél is performed at their 
thread ceremonies, marriages and pregnancies. Other castes perform the géndhdl at marriages 
only. At the marriage of Givardhan Brahmans in Poona the boy and girl are seated on the 
shoulders either of their maternal uncles or of servants, and their carriers perform a frantic 
dance.*4 The Ravals, or Nath, beggars in Ahmednagar have a jhéndd, or war-dance, at their 
weddings.85 A géndhél dance in honour of Tulja Bhayint is performed by Belganm Salis at 
weddings.26 Among the Patvégars of Belgaum no wedding is complete withont its gindhdal 
dance.” In Belgaum, every Thursday, dancing girls dance before Asad Khin’s tomb.88 The 
Naimdév Shimpis of Nigar, during the wedding ceremony, perform the jhéndé dance when their 
maternal uncles lift the boy and girl on their shoulders and dance, beating each other with wheat 
cakes.29 In the Kéikan, on Gékulashthami day in August, cowherds cover themselves with dust, 
and catching one another’s hands dance and shout the name of the god Gévind.4o The Asida- 
rus, a class of Dharwar Madigars, dance before and abuse the goddess Day&mava during 
her fair“! Though the higher class Hindus of Western India seldom dance, Gujarat 
Vanis and Bhatids, occasionally dance in honour of Krishna. Similarly, pious and staunch 
worshippers of the god Siva, at the end of their worship, dance before the god, who is 
specially fond of dancing and singing. At Pandharpur on the ranga Sila, or pleasure stone, 
devout pilgrims dance, singing Vithéba’s praises.“? Among the Kirdntts of the Népil 
frontier exorcists dance.48 The Santals have a dance much like Krishna’s rés.44 The Khénds, 
married and unmarried, are great dancers.46 The Haius, Hayas, or Vayas of Bengal celebrate 
curious arm-locked dances.“¢ In Bengal, on the bright fourteenth of Phalgun (March) people 
dance, sing and revel.4?7 On the fifth of Magh (February), at Sarasvati’s festival in Bengal, 
students dance naked and commit indecencies.® The festival of Jagad MA&tru, the mother 
of the world, is a scene of much merry-making and indecency. People dance naked, and gay 
that dancing is the way to heaven.“® In Bengal, during the Durga festival, dancing girls are 
called to dance in houses where the goddess is worshipped.5° In Coorg, at a yearly festival, 
a Brihman dances before the idol shrine with a brass image of lévara on his head.®! The 
Coorgs are fond of dancing. They perform the devarakahe, or stick-dance, in honour of Bha- 
gavait.2-63 Barbosa (A.D. 1514) was much struck with the dancing girls of Vijayanagar. ‘They 
were great dancers, like enchantresses playing and singing. Some thousands of them were in the 
ee eR ant aaa ewan 

® The black cloth, the rice, the turmeric and the red powder — all scare spirits, 

3 The object of the leaves and the nut in the mouth, like the heap of coloured rice below the pot, is to keep 
spirits from worrying the goddess, me 

83 The lighted torches and the five ciroles are to keep off evil spirits. 

% Music, dancing, singing the god’s praises — all scare spirits. | 
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pay of the king, and went to war.4 In the procession of teachers, ov gaedy, in South Indi, 
dancing girls take part, singing indecent Runes, aud making dudesent ‘movements! Amen 
the Hindus of Southern India, no religions ceremony or festival is thought to be performed with 
requisite order or magnificence unless it is secompanied by dancing, Every great temple has 
its seé of dancers.6 The Hindus consider dancing a form uf devotion.” Tie Shanirs of 
Tinnevelly are famous dancers, They begin slowly and growing by deprees excited, they glare, 
leap, and snort till they lose self-control and believe they are posaussed by a spirit2? The possessed 
dancers of Ceylon closely resemble those of Tinnevelly. According to Maurice, the Indiaus 
used to perform a circular dance in honour of the sun.” In Burma, dancing is a favonrire 
mode of welcoming an official! The Burman ocasionally dances on lis way to the pagoda in 
a hideously solemn tone of mind.% The Buddhist priests dance, whirling wildly amoug the 
round tables placed in front of the goddess of mercy.*® Dancing to the light of large basket 
torcheg is common in Japanese temples. In Japan, sacred dances are held in honour of the 
goddess Ise, when girls dance holding a branch of the sakakai in their hands. At Anustratias 
dances, or carobarres, each dancer carries a stuffed animal on his back. Dancing is eommon 
among West Ausiralians.*% Dr. Livingstone says of the South Africans, when people ask 
the name of a iribe, they say :— “ What do yon dance?" Danving arnong South Africans is 
‘ accompanied by loud shonting.” Dancers among the Arsanuins of Murocco cut the body till 
blood flows. The Hottentots have a reed dance, which they perfurm in front of any high 
stranger who comes to their village.! A solitery Hotientot was seen dancing and singiug 
round a heap of stones. He had slept there one night, and next morning found that « 
lion had passed close to him. He judged that his escape was due to the stones, which 
must be the house of a god or a ghost. Therefore, as often as he passed he danced 
in memory of the spirit’s kindness? The Hottentots rise at dawn, take each hy 
the hands, and dance? The Hottentote’ chief religious fanction is the igci, or religious« 
dauce.4 The Bongos of the White Nile at harvest time yell and dance® At West African 
festivals men and women dance together, stuging ribald songe.® The Ugogu negrocs dance and 
drink grain beer. Their dances are indecent? In their great festival, the King of Dahomey 
himself dances with a wife or two on either side* The curious American masquerade dances 
were naked, but apparently moral® In the fourteenth century, during the misery of the Black 
Death, a dancing mania pessed over Europe which was cured by exorciem.” Barton votives 
that the dancing fite sometimes lasted for a month, and were believed to be caused by evil 
spirite. Music soothed the disease." In Sweden, reels and other dances were performed by 
the heathen over the holy places of their gods." In France and in the Seotch Orkneys, people 
danced. round large upright stones, singing by moonlight.= Yn Orkuey (1793), people uscd to 
dance and sing round a big standing stone.4 The early Christian Charch denounced dancing, 
keeping open public houses at night, and getting drank on the frst.of January.“ The violent 
exercise, shouting and finger-eracking, which accompany « Scotch reel, suggest that it wa, 
originally danced to drive away or to house spirits. Qircle-dances remained im England in 
the Maypole dances and in the child's dance kuown ss “round the mulberry bush.” Bun- 
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dances used to be held in North England on Easter Morn.6 The guarding effect of circle 
dances would be the same as the protection given to an object of worship by walking round 
st three times sunwise, that is, of pleasing wandering spirits by housing them. Dancing 
would then be associated with funerals, forthe reason that drunkenness was practised 
at funerals, namely, to house spirits. The special religious position which dancing 
girls hold in India, is due to the belief that the dancers are scapegoats, drawing into 
themselves wandering spirits. In the Kanarese districts of Bombay and in Southern India 
almost every wedding, almost every religious procession of any importance, is headed by a 
group of dancing girls, whose right to head the procession seems difficult to explain, except 
that dancing, like music, was thought to scare spirits, or to please spirits by housing them. 


Dung. — Dung, like urine, is an early medicine ; it is used as a plaster, and the fumes of 
burnt dung restore consciousness. It is also used in parts of Western India asa cure for 
itch. These healing properties secured for dung a place among spirit-scarers.”” Most 
Hindus deny that the every-day smearing of a house with cow-dung has any basis, except the fact 
thatit keeps the house sweet and clean. But the older belief that the sweetuess and cleanness 
were due tothe power of cow-dung to keep off evil spirits remains in the case ofthe smearing of 
a house after a death with the object of clearing the house of evil spirits. Further, several 
Hindu religions books, among them the Gévardhanénhika, Manu, and the Bhdgavata Puréna, 
admit thespirit-scarivg properties of cowdung.® In the East Dekhan, the exorcist threatens 
the spirit with the fumes of pig’s dung, if the spirit does not declare who he is. Among Gujarat 
Kunbls, in the pregnancy ceremonies, goat and mouse dung are Iaid in a jar. Iv a Parsi house, © 
if a boy is much wished for and a boy is born, he is hidden, and instead of the boy s lump of 
cow-dung is shewn to the mother. The reason is to cleanse the mother’s glance of the Evil 
ye. Rearly the same idea seems to explain the practice of Hindu methers, when 2 person 
over-praises, or, as the Seotch say, fore-speaks, their children, turning aside the Evil Eye by 
saying: ‘ Look at your foot ; it is covered withexerement.” The Evil Eye in this, as in other 
cases, being the unhoused spirit, who, drawn to the child by hearing ite praises, might make his 
abode in the child. So to prevent wandering spirite from lodging im his grain heap, the 
Hindu cultivator crowns it with a barkdwan, or cow-dung cake.” Dalton notices that the 
Parhtyyis of East Bengal used to smear their houses with sheep and deer dung instead of 
with cowdung. The Gonds make the bridegroom sit on a heap of cow-dung In Bengal, 
cow's urine and dung are offered to the goddess Durgi® In Mysore, the gu, or spiritual 
teacher, pours cow-dung and water on his disciple’s head™® The Mysore Smirt Brahmays 
mark their brows with three horizontal lines of cow-dung ashes™ According to Dubois, at 


Nandgion, abont thirty miles south of Seringapatqm, a barren ee basis to go outside 
the temple, make cakes of human dung, and eat a portion” | 


Cow-dung and cow-urine, with milk, curds and butter, form the five cow-products, 
which are worshipped in South India. New earther pots, are cleansed by pourmg into them 
the five cow products — milk, curds, butter, dang and urine. The five pots are set on darba grass 
and worshipped. They are called the god Pafichg&vi#, and the worshipper thinks on their 
merit and good qualities, lays flowers on them, and mentally presents them with a golden throne. 
Water is sprinkled and waved overthem. They are crowned with coleured rice, and are mentally 
presented with jewels, rich dresses, and sandal wood. Flowers, incense, a burning lamp, 
plantains, and betel’ are offered, a low bow is made, and the following prayer repeated :— 
« Paiichgavia, forgive our sing and the sins of all beings who sacrifice to yor and who drink 
eee 
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you. Yon have come from the body of the cow; therefore I pray you te oti re 
and fo cleanse my body. Cleanse me, who offer you worship, from my singe J otuva cy a 
ne,” Afier a second bow and the meditation of Hari, the tive Products ye sac anne + 
the priest drinks a litle, pours it into the hollow hands of the WOTARp Pere whet thet ete, 
Nothing is so cleansing as this mixture. All Indians often drink it, ‘The Grr uectare m0: 


curds, butter, sugar and honey —are good, but mach less powert3i.4 


Cow-dung is generally used in Brahman purifications” Cow-dang is cote: “ye Hark 
an atonement for sin. In consecrating fire and hallowing gnerificia’ innvlen srs 
mast be smeared with cow-dung™ In the Malay Archipelago, Oderie (122 ; fog a oe a 
tree, for which the only care was to eat haman dung mixed with water? este Aly 
used as a-cure in Burma?! Pigeon’s dung is a medicine in (Ching? Ty Gos 
herse-dang is used aga cere for the black sweat in horges.? The Cujccm 6 she 


dang an. excellent salve for boils, inflammations and abscesses.4 and tt. ; vila ty (4 
shared by the English peasantry. In China, homan dung is considered’ y very teers! 
medicine in fever and small-pox, Buddhist morke sre famous fcr the prerarace: 
of this drug. Some consider it the elixir of life2® According to Tavernier (A. 1. 2070; 
the excrements of the Dalai Lama are kept with care, dried, and caten es redliives*® Jie 
Australians, who live near the meeting of therivers Page and Isis,enre woauils i: iaying on tle 
wound the burning dung of a kangaroo”? At the end of the bora, or man-meaxing ceremony, 3 
Anstralia, the youths have to eaf the excrement of old women.™ The dressing ci ehvcurstes in 
North-West Africa is cow’s dung.® Jn Morocco, wounds are dressed with ecow-fiing °° watie tie 
Abyssinians eaf human dung and water asa cure for snake-bite! The Romazwe loelivved thas 
the dung of different animals wrought many cures, The early Germans (A. 0). 200} covered 
their under-ground granaries with dung. . Burion, in 1620, mentionssheen's dune asa carve tor 
epilepsy, and notes that the excrement of beasts is good for many diseaser.4 In Sovtlard 
(1800), before the calf ate anything, cow-dung was forced into its mouth, Afler shis, reithyr 
witch nor fairy could harm it In Strathspey, in North Scotland, a coantrr, or ware- 
woman's, cure for illness caused by charms is a warm cow-dung poultice.“ 
(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H, WAN, CLE, 
(Conciuded from page 136.) 
17. Ornaments. 
157, Malan. Large glass bead necklaces, usnally worn by the menlians (i. ¢, the 
Shamans). . oo, 
158 (m). Homydhta (C. N. Merahta), and 159 (m). Tarito, Singular iron chjects, made by 
the natives of Chowra Island, and prized by all throughout the Islands as ornaments. 
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Being costly, they are regarded as evidence of wealth, and only the well-to-do 
members of the community afford themselves the luxury of possessing one or 
more specimens. They are said to be survivals of ancient weapons. 





Neng-ta-chiha. Ornamental loin-cloth, presented by the host to each male guest 
at a memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary loin-cloth (vide No. 48d), during the 
dancing which takes place throughout the night. Those worn at Car Nicobar 
differ but slightly from the ordinary neng (vide No. 48)), having usually merely a 
border of white chintz added to the invariable Tarkey-red. The women, who make 
this and the lée-ta-wia (vide No. 161), charge for their labor at the rate of about 
1 dollar (or Rs. 2) for ten, the employer providing the materials. A good sewer 
can make two of these garments in one day. 


Ldée-ta wia, Ornamental skirt, presented by the hostess to each female pnest at 
3 memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary skirt (vide No, 48a) during the dancing 
which takes place throughout the night on such occasions. At Car Nicobar 
the women wear either red-colored handkerchieves, or Turkey-red skirts, in addition 
to the ordinary blue chints skirts (vide No. 48a). 

Henwés. Flags, used for decorating large canoes on the occasion of memorial- 
feasts. These, as well as Nos. 160 and 161, are generally of quaint desigrzs, the 
product of the inventive talent and taste of the maker, as determined by the 
means at disposal. 


18. Articles connected with Religious Customs. 


Hentain-k6i-pentila, Large open basket Jashed to a stont post (ealled komching), 
which is planted at the head of a grave at the time of interment. The. basket, 
being one used by women only, is rarely seen so placed, except where a female of 
not less than about 13 years of age is buried. In this basket are placed various 
small articles which belonged to the deceased. The homyitiam and hichih (vide 
No. 51), whieh she left, are attached to this object and, like them, are left to 
moulder on the grave. 


Shani-pan or Shin-pin. V-shaped pegs used in the Central Group, when burying 
a corpse. Some uneven number (generally 5 or 7) are fixed down across the body 
from head to feet, the object being to prevent the spirit of the deceased from rising 
and troubling the living. They are made of the Garcinia Specivsa, of which also 
are made paddles (vide No. 3), outrigger pegs (vide No.2) and fighting-sticks 
(vide No. 28). 

Henta-koi Carved. figures, or painted wooden-or spaihe-screens, representing 
real or mythical animals, birds, or fishes, also models of ships, canoes, ladders, ete. 
The execution of these and other carvings and paintings by the Nicoberese, though 
crude, not unfrequently displays a fair amount of talent, Kareau (vide No. 152) at 
certain periods also serve as hent&-koi. They are made at times of sickness at 
the direction of the Shiman (menliana), with the object of discovering and 
frightening away the bad iwi (i. ¢., the evil spirits), which have caused the sickness. 
If the patient recovers, the hent&-koi is regarded with favour and retained for 
future service; but if the patient dies, it is thrown away into the jungle. The 
figure of a ladder (balak), when carved for this purpose, is intended for the use ‘of 
the Menluana’s spirié to climb up and discover whether the malicious spirit isin 
the air ; while the model of a cance or ship is to. enable his spirit to search among 
the neighbouring coast-villages or islands, ‘The figures usually carved, punctured 
(on an Orania spathe), or painted, are & mermaid (shaw@la), merman (shamira}), 
garish (ia), iguana (huyé), fish-eagle (kalang),s mythical animal with human 
face and back Ike s tortoise (called kalipiu, and declared to exist in certain 
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portions of the jungle of Katchal Island), and various others. They are generally 
placed or suspended in the hut, but a few are sometimes to be seen in frout of the 
huts. The object of these representations of animals, birds, and fishes is to invoke 
their assistance and good-will in the endeavour of the menliana to discover the 
whereabouts of the offending spirits, and to alarm the latter with the appearauce of 
these effigies in the event of their venturing to repeat their visite. Hent&-koi are 
to be seen principally in the Central Group, less commonly in the Sonthern Group, 
and rarely at Teressa, and Chowra, and never at Car Nicobar, where the models of 
ships stuck on posts on the foreshore during the trading-seasons must not be 
mistaken for an analogous practice, those efigies being used with the object of 


attracting trading-vessels to their cousta at such times as they have accumulated 
large quantities of cocoanuts for export, 


~ « ~ 
tah arta 





166 (m), Henta-koi-kalang. A carved fish-eagle; one of the most common effigies used for 
the above purpose (vide No, 165). 


167 (wm). Henta, Paintings, punctured sketches on Areca spathe screens, or carvings on 
boards. They are somewhat ambitious in design, containing sumetimes 7 or 8 
pictures on @ single screen, but ordinarily only 3 or 4, In the former, a representa- 
tion of the sun surmounts the whole, or the sun and moon are represented at the 
top right and left corners. The Creator (Déuse) is depicted as standing dressed in 
some quaint garb; on either side of him are usually shewn various weapous, imple- 
ments, and articles in daily use. In the sketch below him are seen hats, cocoanut- 
trees, birds, and sometimes men and women; below these domestic animals and 
poultry; below these again a row of men and women dancing; next come ships 
and canoes in full sail; and, lowest of all are represented various descriptions of 
tishes, with the invariable merman or mermaid, and crocedile. When first made, 
and at subsequent times of sickness, the henta is called hent&-kdi-henta. They 
are made and used in the Central and Southern Groups and at Teressa; bat only in 
the Central Group are representations of Déuse (the Creator) ever introduced. The 
object supposed to be served by the henté is, as in the case of the other similar 
carvings and paintings, to gratify the good spirits Qwi-ka), and frighten away the 
demons (iwi-pot, etc.) 


168 (m), Henta-ta-dinya. This is a single representation on a.board or Areca spathe of the 
Creator, and serves the purposes of a henta. Its name implies that the carving in 
carried through the board or spathe and does not consis of mere puncturing, or 
paintings, on one side of the surface of the ronterial employed, — 


169 (m). Henyiiingashi-heng, A henté representing the enn with » heman face and wight 
“arms,” between which are shewn his children (called moshfha), to whom is 
attributed the faint light at dawn. The object of this and the next item 
(henyitingashi-kah6) is the same ag that of other hentia. 0s 


170 (m). Henyiiingashi-kahe. A henta representing the moou, in which Dpase (the Creator) 
oa is depicted as holding s wine-glass in the right-hand ; on bis left side are usually 
shewn a pair of cocoanut-shell water-yeasels (hiahays, »/ No. 8), ® lantern, Fan- 
danus-paste hoard (shala-lar6m, No. 118) 8 basket ( , Takai, ze ee an one 
spathe mat, and pillow, also weapons, Spoons, table, chairs, eto, = om : vg) , side | 
of the central figure are generally shewn a ipsam apres aces pers whistle, 
various spears (vide Nos. 11 to 27), speathe mat (No. 51) table S decanters, Oniy 7 
in’ the Central ‘Group is DBase depicted im the above aes This is probably 
@ne to the fact of Missionaries in tile and the eet cusatury: ee Sheers, - 
Jonger in that portion of the islands tham elsewhere 0-0” 


oe) 
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19. Toys. 


372 (mn), Elenlain (C. N. Kiséch-tissa). A spinning-top, consisting of a thin piece of stick 
pierced through the centre of a betel-nut or Cycas fruit: is played by, or for, the 
alosement of children. 


1Pla. Gn, Tike-aechya or Taki-sechya. A similar toy, made and used at Car Nicobar, 
& seed of the Butada pursoetha, or similar species, is used in place of the betel-nur, 
or Cycis fynit. Sometimes a flat piece of lead is substituted, wheu it is called taki- 
sschya-pirum, 

172 (mn). Heniain-yiang-okdiiaka (C.N.Chinvil). A toy, made by piercing two holes 
through a seed of the Hniada scandens, and, after passing a cord through the holes, 
forming a loop on either side of the seed. The hands are then inserted in the loops 
and the seed twirled alternately in opposite directions by the action of the hands, 
after the manner of a similar toy well-known to children in Europe. 


20. Miscellaneous Articles, 


173. Ok-kap. Turile-shell, sold to ship-traders, 


174, Kol-rak, Dammar: mixed with coccanut-oil, gum-resin (vide No. 176), and 
ambergvis (vide No, 178), and heated in a shell oyer a fire for application to the fore- 
head and temples as a cure for headache: also sometimes inserted in the iché (vide 
No. 178), or, mixed with oil, smeared over the body, on account of its agreeable 


odour, 
175. Pakau. Resins heated in a vessel over a fire and applied, like pitch or tar, for 
caulking cracks in canoes. 
176. Toi-en-léang. Gum-resin: used after the manner described above (vide No. 174). 
177, Lahargma-holowa. Black bees-wax : sometimes added to the ingredients in the 


ointment described above (vide No. 174): also ysed for caulking small cracks in 
canoes, bamboo utensils, etc. It is likewise inserted in the flageolet in order to 
modulate the tone of the instrument (vide No. 76). 


178, Kan-pe. Ambergris: objained in small quantities, chiefly along the coasta of 
the islands of the Central and Southern Groups, and sold to Chinese and Malay 
traders, When used locally, employed in the manner described in No. 174, 


179, Oyau-kanoél. Peculiar cocoannts with horn-like excrescences, produced on 
certain cocoanut-trees at some of theislands. As they contain but little kernel, they 
are valoed by traders merely as curiosities. Also found on the Coco-Keeling 
Islands, — 


180. Yofi-kanap. Enerusted homan tooth, ‘due to the practice of chewing unripe 
betel-nnt with shell-lime and Chavica betle. These teeth are only to be seen in the 


Central and Southern Groups, BS there only do the natives omit to rub their teeth 
after hetel-chewing. 





THE LOLO WRITTEN CHARACTER. 
BY BE. i. PARKER, 


ee years | ago. ‘the late Mr, BH. Colbourne Baber made the discovers thant the Lolos ‘of 
Sa-ch*yan and Yiinnan possessed a separate and unique form of writing of their own, and 
published an ecount of it in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (Supplementary 
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Papers, 1482, pp. 124ff.) Mr. Buber espectinens include (1) 9 farsipaily Copy of ts Lobe ranaserags 
found in a Lolo house ; (2) a Hist of twenty Loto Chatacters “a ritien bya Lele in the presence 
of Mr. Baber), with the Knglish equivalents; (3) a Lolo miuseript of elgiit pages ebtiited 
: 1. We : ‘os . zi : } 
through the French msslouaries from 4 Lule chief. These I vull MSS. Nos. 1, 2and 3. 


When I was in Sz-clwan in 133], y Lulu chief, who Jail met Mr. Baber. -cnt me abenyuttta! 
Lolo MS, on satin for Mr, Baber, Which, I believe, is nosy sitfely stored may IR Eapope in 
the British Mnsenm (but perhaps somewhere elxe). Before sending this buvk to Mr. Baber | 
tuvk a copy of the whole. This Teall MS. No. 4, 





rts ee v- = NS A See Re ee aioe, oe 
So nena ae ee 





So fur as I am aware, the alwve documents are all the Loky MSS, at present known ty the 
world, unless it be one (once FE helieve in the possession of Mr, Elaas of Shuughai), whieh used 
to be in the Library of the Shanghai Asiatic Society. 

When I was in Corea with Mr. Baber, he showed me a hewhurr by the late Prof, de 
Laconperie, aitempting to demonsirate that the Lolo character wus in some way connected 
with Aceadian. I was unable, however, to discern any evidence for such s conclusion in Prof. 
de Lacouperie’s pamphlet, Afterwards, when I was in Bunina, the E.liter of this Junrnal chewed 
me four pages of a reduced facsimile (vide plate) of the Lolo MS. on satin, which the chief had 
sent through me to Mr. Baber, and asked me to write a paper upon slic snbject. He wentioned 
that Prof. de Lacouperie had promised him to write ‘an explanatory paper, and seemed 


surprised when I told him that he had already written one, which I had scen eight or nine 
years ago.! 


Thad been in hopes that during my year's residence in Barma, in 1592, I might meet some 
Liolos on the Yinnan frontier, and have thus been able to extract from them sume 
explanation of these mysterious documents ; bat I never got near tu them at all, 


An examination of MS. No. 1, which consists of about 130 Lolo characters with their 
Sounds attached in Chinese, discloses the fact that most of then» characters are repeated : some 
of them six or eighi times. It is also perfectly evident from their form, that these Lolo charac- 
ters are based upon the Chinese. Thug We find the eonnevted syllables. ur the trisy tac 
sung-li-chin, occurring no fewer then eight times. The Chinese character sounds given to: 


" ¢ 
sung-li-chin are fis aL aE , aud the Lolo signs for the same soands are pH 5 Kr. 
The middle one of the three, namely 5 (the popular or valgar short form of the Chinese 


character Fi), is the only one of the three writien with uniformity in all cight caves, The 
€ y¥ 


first, namely, the Chinese character HH, ig also written uf, and the sevond os alse written 
At}. Buth are written with other slight varintionn, showing, that the inventor of the Lolo 
writing must have been familiar with Chinese abbreviated writing. However, tha Chinege 
character ta is easily diseernible in each ease, In which the Inet of the three symbols is wsert, 


Thus, we find that the Lolos have adopted abbreviated forme of the three Chinese characters 
tv oa Yo to express ad a a sunn-fivhin, - 7 

No other triplets, or pairs, occur in MS. No t, he ay lable xR ska = ore nes 
three times, and may he described as av abbreviation. of the Chinese character x 3 or cs 
The syllable 4 lu +H oceurs four times, and may by describ na the valpar Chinese symbol 


f 





id 
eer aR se Sie epreetnieite © thi eee tare ge mee Sater et on A ieee 4 n “TO Rh tlie Tid atte leer abelian em pai i ie gah ae a 
1 


t [Phe MS. was in Prof, de Lacouperie’s pomseesion ip 1886, fur ké then lent it me for the purpoue of 
reproduction. — Ep,] 
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for 30, pronounced sa in Cantonese, and in Canton regarded asa character. The syllable a lat 


occurs four times, in each case the symbol differing widely, whilst having a certain analogy 
to the other cases, and in no case strongly resembling any Chinese character. The syllable 


as I occurs six times, the symbol in each case slightly varying; but it is unsatisfactory to 
see one of its forms, namely , also doing duty for the syllable hiu 4 pe The syllable fiz) 
t‘ung occurs twice, but the two Lolo symbols differ from each other considerably. The syHable 
“a ping c occurs twice, the symbol being manifestly a slightly abbreviated form of the 
Chinese character iL: The syllable F ten occurs four times: but the symbol is in one 
case the English capital L (which also does duty for another syllable); in another the Chinese 


Fd 
character “T_; in a third two Chinese characters run into one Le ;and in the fourth a com- 


plicated sign, having no resemblance whatever to any of the other three, or to any Chinese 
character. The syllable fe] ts‘ao W occurs twice. The syllable oy p‘o Xt occurs twice. 


and a third time as FU. The syllable og yih occurs five or six times as a rho ory 


The syllable tu re i occurs twice as fe and once as —). The syllable - ch‘ung occurs 
hrice, but though there is a certain similarity in each case, the symbol is generally speaking 


tindefinite and unsatisfactory. ~ The symbol A jén occurs twice, and the same remark may he 
: AY ; g jas oa 

made of it, The syllable Ba tw occurs four times, all four symbols differing totally one from 

the other. The syllable a chwan occurs thrice, in each case the symbol differing serfously: 


The syllable vs ku occurs twice, the resemblance being unsatisfactory. The syllable E 


Te 
ch‘ang also occurs twice with the same result. The syllable chi EP occurs four times, all four 
symbols being unsatisfactory. 


Thus, out of the 130 Lolo symbols in MS. No. 1, we find that 20 occur 80 times, so that 60 
must be deducted from the total. Of the 20 symbols which thus occur more than once, we find 
that less than half are at all consistent or uniform. In other words, putting the most favour- 
able constraction mpon the evidence before us, all that we can say is that — 


bike is sounded as sung 


ss x. Chin 


3” 3 ©«8ha 


4” ss prong 


” ” ts‘ad 
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I have, however, reserved one more symbol to the last. This is Rr: the Lulo symbol lor 


the sound ku $i: which occurs twice iz MS, No.1. Now, in MS. No. 2, this exact symbol 


is written forthe idea “nine,” and, tarning to Mr. Baber’s comparative list of Tibetan 
and Lolo words, I find that the Lolo word for “nine” is gu. Therefore we are enabled to say 
at least one thing with absolute certainty of the Lolo language and literature, and that 


is that RQ (the vulgar Chinese symbel for fa “a pair”) is pronounced, in Lolo, ku, 


and means “ nine.’? This cireamstance, however, is somewhat robbed of its interest by the 
reflection that ko, kao, ku, kiu, ete., are also Burmese, Siamese, Shan, and Chinese for “nine.” 
so that no startling novelty has been discovered, 

Of the other Lolo characters written down for Mr. Baber in MS. No. 2, W 


“seven” is one. Referring to MS. No. 1, we find that this symbol is pronounced ts‘av, 
Referring to Mr. Baber's comparative list, we find the Lolo word for “seven” is shth (also 
practically a Chinese word); so that result is eminently unsatisfactory. Another of the Lolo 


written characters is Us, which might, in spite of inherent defects already described, do duty 
for syllable tu of MS. No. 1, did it not also unfortunately there figure as syllable kung 
“J... Mr. Baber’s Vocabulary gives mu-foas “fire”; but aa many uther Lolo words begin 
with mu, that syllable may be rejected as an article, enclitic, or particle ; and we may, perhaps, 
therefore accept Kc, pronounced fw or fo, as Lolo for,“ fire.” None of the other words in 
MS. No. 2 occur in MS. No. I. 


In MS. No. 8, I observe the following words, also written (with meanings attached) in 
MS, No, 2 _— 


7z ‘“ four”? 

NE “water ”’ 

uy = “one” 

Cc “six” 

—_ mag 

se4 ‘three ” 

F * horse ”’ 

— the sound “ah’ 


Also two or three of the symbols found in the M6, No. 1. Three of the numerals are 
manifestly the Chinese — = | 


pom w | | 
i ) : i¢ ia wri le very superior to all the 
Turning now to MS. No. 4, I find that it ia written in a atyle vt 
others, and, with. the exeeption of the nomerals, contains amongst — of ae 
hardly any of those contained in any one of the other three, in inct, I —_ posed 7 
that ib is nob he same written langage at all: if it ia, it is an improved or modified form. 
There are @ good many Ohinere characters {all containing very se Cramer One judging by 
the large number of separate symbols, I think it i clearly nob syllabic or : betical 
‘The missionaries in Yannan ought really to do something to clewr ep the mystery of the 
Lolo written language. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


Tie Date ef the Buddhist Inseription from | 


Sravasti, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 61. 


Sines Leditad ties Buddhist inscription from | 


Rasadhikam-abhivyapi Giriga-charan-déritam | 
haths-iva manasamh yasya jahati sma na 
Bharati i; 


Sravnstl | Set-Mahdt \anfe, Vol. VIL p. 61 ¢,, | and Dr. Hoey’s translation of it is :— “ His mind, 


Dr. W. Hovey has published a translation of it in | 


the Junr, Benz. de See. Vol. OXI. Part 1, 
Katry Nop. OU ff, which is a devided improve- 
meut on my own trunslation. 
d:iev attention tu here, is, that Dr, Hoey has 
read the dute im Jine 18 correctly samvat 1176 
msteud uf aguvat 1276, ag 1, misled by my rub- 
rings, Lad given it. That eamcat 176 is the 
true date vi the insuription, is pruved both by 
the reference in the text toa king Madana, who 
mast be the king Madanapila, or Madanadéva, of 
Kanaaj, about whose time there can be no doubt 
now, and especially by the wording of verse 11 
vf the inacription. In the origina] that verse 
reads — 





of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the 
feet of Giriga, Bharati forsaketh not, evenas the 
swan forsaketh not the broad Minasa lake, re- 


What I would | posing with its vast sture of water at the feet of 


the Lord of mountains { Himalaya ).” This ig 
simple enough ; but the two native scholars, who 
have furnished Dr. Hoey with this translation, 
deserve great credit indeed for having perceived 
that some of the words of the verse are so chosen 
as to suggest the year 1176, Giri-iéa being equal 
to 1lI7 and vasa to §6.— The matter shews how 
dates may be hidden away in places where one 
would be least likely to look for them. 


F. KigLHORN. 
Gottingen, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE WORSHIP OF NARSINGH IN KANGBA. 


ABO two-thirds of the women, and some of 
the men in the Kangra district, are believers in 
NWarsiigh. The women firmly believe that 
Nirsingh gives then sons, and aasists them in all 
their difficulties. His worshippers keep by them 
a ndrjil (a sacred cocoanut adorned with flowers) 
and chandan (sandal-wood yaste obtained by 
grinding a small piece of the wood on aatone 
made for the purpose). Every Sunday, or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu month, they workpis 
him as follows:—They put the ndrjil above 
mentioned on a brass-plate (thdif), and first wash ii 
with pure fresh water. They then puta tilak of the 
skandan on it, in the same way that Brihmans 
mark their foreheads, and then an achhat, of as 
muuch washed-rice as Will stay on three fingers of 
the right hand —¢.¢.,0m the thumb, first finger, 
end the second or middle finger. When this is 
done they adern the adrjil with flowers, and then 
burn some dhip. This dhip (dolomiea macro- 
rephale) is a root which Bee from the Chamb& 
Hilla, hesprinkled with powdered camphor, 
«ands!-wood, almonds, and spices. It is, in the 
farm af black. pastilles, and when burnt emits a 
pleasant ndour. The narjil (cocoanut) is then 
worshipped as Narsiigh, and sweetmeate are 
offered to ft, which are sybsequently® distributed 
'» children and menibers of the ‘house holding 
yhe worship and the  neighboure, die 





aC 


[Narsiigh, N Niraingh, Anis Singh is the Nrizitha eauabira of Vishnu, — Ep} 


Narsingh’s worshippers also wear a bahutd 
{amulet for the arm) containing a picture of him 
in the form of a man, This bahuté is of silver, 
and is worshipped in the same manner as the 
ndrjil. Also s ring is worn on the little finger 
in honor of Narsingh, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail. This is also 
worshipped like the ndrjil. The worship is 
further conducted in a special costume made 
for the purpose only. 


When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
Narsingh, her daughter or daughier-in-law must 
also do so. Barren women, consulting a chéli 
(magic-man) or a' fdgi, are usually advised ta 
worship him for offspring. Strangely enough 
Narsingh is believed, to cohabit with these women 
in their dreams in the form of a Brahman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. 


| When sa woman gets sick a chéld is sent for to 
charm away theillmess, Ifhesaysthat Narsingh’s 
anger has caused ii, he orders a baithek. If 
she do not happen to have a bahutd, or the 
proper rings ‘or clothes, or a ndrjél, the chéld 


will order any of them that may be ‘wanting 


ia be procured hefore performing the baithak. ' 
The.ceremony of the taithak is as follows On’ 


any Sunday, or any other fixed day, the chéld 
comes with a batty, or singer of sacred songs, who 


plays. on a ddpatra, an instrument made of two 


tumbde (ascetic’s begging Howl} connected Py a 


ry iy : b : 
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bamboo rod. A wire runs along this rod fastened | Balmikit ia Valmiki, the fayanus Beak wna 
to its extremities so as to give out a sound when | Poet, author of the Sunekrit Hibntyana, V4luih: 
twanged. The baitré sings his songs and the | was by birtha Badhik, one of the imuuret of 
chéld repeats his magic words, when N&rsingh | men, who, infurmer times ofBeisted ax hangs, 
comes and shakes the body of the womenor of | or public executiwmers. WAliniki was hint.anan, 
the chéld. The tremors continue for two hours or | and used to asauciute with the BLilx.f Mewar. 
more, during which the man or woman into whom ; His conversion was miraculous, when in the avt 
the spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those | of robbing the shrine of a deity, He acttled at 
attending the baithek. They are usually tuldto | Chitrakét, in Bunddikhan), at the time of the 
worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. | exile of Rama from Awada — ride nuts t» pd, 

SaRpDARU BarHanri in P. N. and Q. 1883. | and pp. 236 amd 268 of Growee's Translation of 


the Ba | 
THE ORIGIN OF LAL BEG. mdyane of Tulst Dds 


Iv the beginning was chaos, The Almighty J. G. Deumerrex in P. N. aad Q. 1388. 
created Balmikji, and he was placed on duty to on 
sweep thestairs leading to the heavenly throne. One MUSALMAN NAMES OF HINDUS, 
day God, out of compassion, said to Balmtkjf:— 
“Thou art getting old, 1 will give thee something 
asareward.” Next day Balmikji went as usual 
to sweep the stairs, and there through the mercy 


of Providence he found a tunic (chdld, @ garment | times, one of the family was compelled tu become 
worn by a bride at her marriage). Balmikj! | , wuealmin, in order to save the estates of the 
brought this tunic to his house, and pus it aside, family from confiscation, but that his descend- 
and engaged himself in other work. By the | ants were received back as Hindus: (more pro- 


omnipotence of God, this tunic gave birth to a bably his line failed of issue}. Theirtitle of Shékh 
male child. When Balmikji heard the cry of @ | dates from that event, and te now applied te the 


babe proceeding from the tunic, he at once went ‘ : 

to i heavenly staircase, and said:—'* Almighty mole family, Sones ney oe si Bindus. 

God, a child had been born from the tunic given | , In Dérd Gh&zft Khin there a Hindu family 
to thy servant.” He was told in reply:—‘Thou | ™ which the eldest takes the title of Khana. An 
art old, this is a spiritual master (Gurf) given ancestor Lacbht Rém was a man of great bravery, 
unto thee.” B&élmtkjithen said he had no milk and rendered good service to tha lyst Biléch 
for the babe. He was directed to go home, and | Chief, who conferred the title’ upon him, and it 
whatever animal crossed his path, te get it to | bes become hereditary in the family, though they 
nurse the child. God moreover said that he had are still Hindu.’ : 

out of 16 iléha ill’alldho (there is no God bat | Denxzrt Ispereon in P. N. and Q. 1833, 
God) created L4l Bég, and his name should be ° ! 
Nori Shah Balé. Balmikji descended from 
Heaven, and came to this Earth, and saw # female | 
hare (sass) suckling her young. He caught and 
brought her with her young ones, and Lél Beg’ 
drank her milk, and was nourished, and grew up. 
From that time the eating of hare is prohibited. 
to sweepers. The Almighty declared Lal Bég to 
be the Gurt, and that in every house a temple of 
two and @ half bricks would be reared to him; 
and for this. reason 2, temple of two and & half 
bricks is built in oa of — noe eet 
pious yer 1 , 








The assumption of Muhammadan names by 
Hindus is not very uncommon. There isa family 
of Hindu Baniy&s in Gurgton who are knuwn hy 
the title of Ghékh. They say that, in the Mughal 





A FORM oF SWEARING BROTH ERUOOD. 


Ty the Lahore district, if. eattle-thief ia in 
danger of heing canght, he will, present oa piece 
of. elathing, or small ornament, io the daughter 
of the complainant or principal witness, or who- 
hy is likely to cauve his capture. The father 

of the girl, whother complainant or witueaa, is 
then bound to sssist the thief in evading capture 
by every means. in his power. The ae is 
called tall! pand, or tilkrs pank. 
Dd. z MoUnscres in P. aad g. a2 
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_PROTBSSOR WERER'S VEDIC ESSAYS... gases) of Sciences, selena ofa to bs — , 
Tar last issuo. of Brot. Weber: invaluable dealing with Vedic pobjects, 7 
contributions to ‘phe transactions of: the. Berlin. | The i tiret deals with Boma, aud: the ame | 
RATES TE OTIS ies ae 


, “T Vealiche  Baltraya, "von Albr. Weber, —. 
s les open ek ai ‘ate aot 12 mails prensiiachen Akademie. der 
a ‘Wissenschaften sn Berlin. 204.. 
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sieaa how the word bas two meanings in ancient | ‘ Billy Stink.’ I do mot, therefore, consider that 
Tud:an mytoclogy. First, it means the blessed | the fact, that Europeans consider the séma made 
rain, reseed frum imprisonment in the storm. | 


tlouds, by the lightning-eayle (éyéna), 98 
tcleiwated in the Syéna-eiuti of Vamadéva 
aii. VL TV. 27, 1-53, of which the author 


givog a revised text and translation, with several 
intercsting digreesions. The second mean- 
ing of the word is that referred to in the fifth 
varsu of the same hyma, viz, the intoxicating 
drink, offered by priesta at sacrifices, as the most 
worthy gift which they could bring to the gods. 
Profesior Weber discnssea at some length the 
quaation astu what this ejma was. It does not 
appear to have been made from grapes or indeed 
fran any kind of berry, but to have been pressed 
from the young shoota or tendrils of some plant. 
At first it must have heen a pretty general drink, 
but, a3 the habitat of the Aryans in India 
altered, it gradually became a highly prized 
imported article, jealously reserved by prieate 
fur themselves. He is unable to identify its 
origin, beyond deciding that it can hardly 
have been made from the Aselepias acida, or 
from the Surcostemum acidum, from which 
eona is manufactured at the present day. He 
gronnds his rejection of thease two plants on 
the well-known fact that modern sma is ‘ a very 
nasty drink,’ and that such a brew could hardly 
have secured the universal popularity which séma 
doubtless enjoyed in the earliest Vedic times. 
Here, with great respect, I must say that I cannot 
foliow his argument. Different countries have 
different standards of taste. Assafetida (let alone 
garlic) is an important ingredient in modern 
Indian cookery. Nay more, the popular intoricat- 
ing drink of Northern Central India, distilled from 
the flowers of the mahuwd (madhuka),* is one of 
the most loathsome drinks to a European palate 
which cam well be imagined. Every excise officer 
in Bihdr and the North-Western Provinces knows 
too well the umnameable odour which issues 
from a native still, yet this very odour has 
heen urged tome by one of my groome ag an 
exense for getting drank. He passed by a still, 
and eould not withetand the attraction of the 
fragrance.* The only European stomachs which 
can stand it are the dura iia of our European 
eoldiers, to whom its sale is forbidden by law 
under heavy penalties. When Tommy Atkins has 
ran out of funds, and cannot obtain any liquor at 
the regimental canteen, he slinks into the bdzdr, 
and buys a dose of what he euphonionsly calls 
3 Curiowsly enough the word madAuba, is, as Prof. 
Weber points out, used in the Ri. ¥., to mean Sima. 
+ He used the Perso-Indian word khwsh-bt. {IT can 
support Mr. Grierson. & Burman once resommiended to 
mea antive dish of herbs, ag something particnlarly 


from Asclepias acida to bea very nasty drink, 


lis any strong argument against its having 
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been the ‘Dry Monopole’ of the Pafijab in days 
when the world was young and Champagne had 
not yet been discovered. 


Professor Weber's second essay is devoted to the 
Legend of the Two Mares of Vamadéva, — 
the same Vamadéva who was the author of the 
Syénaustuti above referred to, and uf other hymns. 
Thelegend is given in the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 18178 
and ff*) It tells how king Sala, the son of Parik- 
shit, borrowed two mares, as swift as thought, 
from the Brahman Vamadéva, under promise 
of returning them, but did not do so, and how 
for this breach of promise he fell ander the ban 
of the saint, and was done to death. A similar 
(but less justifiable) fate nearly befel his brother 
and successor Dala, who only escaped through the 
piety of his wife. The legend evidently dates 
back to a time when the strife between the Brah- 
manas and the Kshatriyas had been already 
decided in favour of the former, but was still 
fresh in the memory of the narrator, and the 
form of its exposition is very ancient. The metre 
shews that many of the words must have been 
pronounced differently from what would appear 
from their written form (e.g., tava has to be 
pronounced as one syllable, ¢’va), and there are, 
moreover, severally distinctively Vedic forms. 
The legend is briefly as follows :—‘Sala, Dala, 
and Bala were the sons of Parikshit by a frog- 
princess, whom he had won as his bride on con- 
dition that she should never be allowed to see 
water. When his minister saw that Parikshit. 
absorbed in his love for his wife, neglected his 
royal duties, he arranged that one day she saw 
a tank, into which she immediately disappeared. 
Parikshit, beside himself for sorrow, had the 
tank rundry, and found therein a single frog, 
who, he considered, must have eaten his beloved. 
He, thereupon, ordered a general massacre of all 
“frogs, to stop which the King of the Frogs 
restored his daughter free of all conditions, but 
with the curse that, in return for the calamities 
which she had brought on the community, her 
descendants would be impious (abrahmanya). It 
ig in consequence of this curse that Sala is de- 
atroyed, and Dala narrowly escapes the same fate. 


Parikshit’s name appears first in the Atharva- 
yéda. He is there praised as a Kauravya of the 


palatable, whieh was quite impossible to myself and 
every other Baropean I tried withit.— Ep.) 

* Pratipa Chandra Réy’s Translation, 1884, Vana 
Pervan, pp. 585 ff. 
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Golden Age, not, as in the Mahdbhérata, | Weber tontends that s* bs imiwuabts te 
as a descendant of Ikshvaku reigning in referring to any partioutar Nae yee 
Ayodhya. In the Satapatha Brdhmana and inthe | sun and moon Ke mveht eley $13 
Sdikhdyana Srauta Satra, we find the | ats Sey 
his descendants having been guilty o 


the consequences of which they were released bya if the 


n 
Be Ste aa 
legend of | solstice, to the new year, ty am rele of the con, 
fein from : or even, merely, to a mew eu. Mares 8a 


bgrse-sacrifice. His three sons are there named 
Bhimaséna, Ugraséna, and Srutaséna ;—~ Sala, 
Dala, and Bala first appearing in the Maba- 
bharata; nor are any of his’ descendanta 
brought into connexion with Vamadéva. The 


Pore ad realy give Aen i a 
datum, 3% woald be wf ay zalne aa yards deta 
Caronslopy, Wf it can be praved thet tr Ay tee. f 
nakshatra seria was deriged Pro: Bobglos. = 
& thing which he considers very pret ide. 
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latter appears in Vedic literature, as a kindly | He then maintains, finally, mat thie verges can- 
disposed mddhyama Rishi of the family of | not be considered aga ‘‘key-stone”’ for distor. 
Gautama, without any trace of the Mahdbhdrata | mining the age of the Rigviiia, ax: + Tite) oo 
legend. Professor Weber concludes that the in- | the tenth mandala, which he! nga tits feginuing 
troduction of his name into the latter is due toa ; Of the Bréhmana perind. Shirgi Lou mine: is hot 


mistranslation of the word edmyau (dualof rdmfy, | Oe of the early fortaa sf the Voie grode, are ia 


‘mares,’ which has been explained to mean ‘the 
mares of Vamadéva,’ Markandéya, the narrator 
of the legend to Yudhishthira, wished to give a 
warning of the terrible consequences which come 


from a prince annexing the property of a Bréhman. | 


He appears to have taken the tale of the robbery 
of the two mares (vdmyan), and to have hung it 
on to the legend of the descendants of Partkehit, 


: aria 
whose wickedness was well-known, and (owing to | apun)‘amongst the wicked,’ has heen ait t 


the suggestive similarity of sound) to the name 
of the Vedic Rishi, Vamadéva, 


The rest of the legend has already been told. 
It has been translated at length by Prof. Weber. 
Sala borrows the mares from Vimadéva and 


refuses to return them. He is beaten to death by 
Rakshasas at the command of the priest. His. 


brother and successor Dala also at first refuses to 
deliver up the mares, but on being cursed so that 


he is unable to move, he restores fhe mares and is | 


released from the curse through the piety of his 
wife. 
Professor Weber's third and last eseay deals 


with the 13th Verse of the Stiryastikta (Bi-¥. X: 
85), which he thus translates :-— aa, 


‘Forth went the marriage prosession of. 


Sirys, which Savityi sent out, In Agh&s do 
they slay the cows, and in Axjunyau the 
procession sete forth,” 4... (if we substituie 
maghdsu for aghden, as in, Ath. 8. 14,1, 18), im 


Maghis (== ayy{p Leon.) ocenr the preparations | 


for the reception of the marriage a 


Arjunyau ( = 268 [98] Leon. takes place the | 


procession of Stryé, the sun-beide, to the solema- 
ization of her marriage with Some, the Moon. 


in dealing with the age of the Riguéda. Professor 


three MSS. by B. B, Cowell, M-A. (Anecdotes Onontonsin, 


{ dma, asa name for the moon. 
is the only verse in the whole Kiigedde on while 
; the names of any nekehafrax wre soont, ime), 
The knowledge of theee vamart dew referred ps 
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an older date than the Brikmana pernal “Ther 
is no proof that they were knuwn inthe vidur 
Vedic times. Finally, the verec shuwa sins vi 


| having been tampered with. The first word of 


second hemistich, aghdex, meaning .%.1h 


from maghdes, ‘amonget the migity,’ by tis 
priestly caste, under the influcnce of Dudthiac, 
in the post-Vedic time which proluiuted tie 


Killing of the cow, just as in Ri. FX. 16, 7, 


agré waa alicred into agui), in urder to juctily 
putter. 


The essay concludes with a brief bat con- 


plete secount of the ancient methods of com- 


puting time in Ingis. Space will not albew mae 

to do more than refer to this, for it woald by 

impossible to give an abstract, of it, anda traus- 

lation would be more than is required in this 
ea Gzo. 4. Guiensoy. 

- Howrah, 11th February 1805, 


YROTESSOR COWKLL'S EDITION OF THE 
| BUDDHA-CHARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA? 
Ty oar welcome t0 Prof. Cowell’s long houked 
for edition of the Buddha-charita is tardy, it, — 
in not fow  wiust of appreciation. Baller it so ony | 


briefly, that the text: of thin’ important work bas 


em prepared by him from three MSS. all evpirs 
1 of ome cdilen archelypue. Thie ban naturally left 


yanmage checuve ‘from done 


widetected corrugtion in the text, bot, allowing . 
f : ' pinpoint santa opm atsppaperiiaigenle pereenry en 7" ‘ 
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tor thoes few ingtamees, the work is, whit must 
nessaniivy cum frau Prof. Cowell’s lands, a 
mMod=f oof careful amd se urate editing. 
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Of the seventeen books of whieh the poem is 
fompoted, only the first thirteen, and possibly 
“4 perlion of the fourteenth are composed by 
Asiucnteha. The remaining four (or three and a 


portian have been compiled by the serile of | 
| works cover much the same ground. The text 


tue evder archetypua, Amritananda, who spe- 
mialiy states. uccurding to the celophon of the 
Camiriize 3S. that be had searched for 
Asgvawlosha's vrizinals everywhere, but could not 
find thenua, and that hence he had made himself 
the tour last cuntos. 
kind of literary honesty which is rare in India, 


ou that aveount, though his puetry is of a feeble 
deavriptivn. 


Amritananda completed his copy m 183° A. D. 
Asvavhosha's date is more uncertain. Ié is 
probable thet be was the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka, in the first cen- 
tury A.D. Atany rate he is praised hy Hinen 
Tsiany, and the Budlha-chuariia sceme to have 
been translated intu Chinese eurly in the fifth 
century. As this niust imply that it then ! 
enjoyed a great reputation amoung the Buddhists 
of India, Professor Cowell is of opinion that 
we are justified in fixing the date of its composi- 
tion at least one or two centuries earlier. As 
repards bis style, his editor says :— 


* ASvyaghosha seems to be entitled to the name of’ 
the Ennius of the classical age of Satskrit poetry. 
His style is often rough and obscure, but itis 
full of native strength and beanty ; his descrip- 
tions are ndt too much laboured, nor are they 
mere purpuret panni, — they spring direetly 
from ‘the narrative, growing from it as natural 
blossoms, and uot a8 external appendages.’ 


This is well illustrated by some curious 
perallel passages occurring, on the one band, in 
the Dudddurcharita, and, on the other hand, in 
the Raghuvaméa and the Rdmdyana; and it 
would seem that in the case of the latter, the 
passage by AsSvaphdsha is the original, and that 
vf the ‘Aimdyaga the echo. 


In comelusion, we regret to sce that fis Editors 
of the Anecdofa .scill adhere to. the uncouth 
system of transliteration, a wixtare of Italic 

Seen tee eae 

1 Novi Visine or an exposition of the Pater, by the 
renowned Vhysician-save, Sankara, and the celebrated 
sage, Kanwla. Translated into English from the origi- 
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This is an example of a | 
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and Boman letters, which defaces so much of 


- the oriental work that issues from Oxford. 


The , 
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NADI VIJNANA.! 


Tue abovenamed work has been sent to us 
for review by the editor and translator. It con- 
tains the text and translation of two treatises 
on the pulse,—the Nidi-vijidna of Sarkars 
Sena, and of the Ni-/l-vijfidna of Kanida. Both 


is fuirly printed, and the translation shews 
evidence of cure. To students of Indian medicine 
and of the Indian principles of diagnosis, it will 


' no doubt be useful. 


The editor, however, claims consideration for 


atl Amritananda deserves all the more credit | the book as % niedical works fit to he studied in 
, the nineteenth century, and it is not a pleasant 


commentary on English civilization to see such 
preposterous claims advanced within a mile of 
the Calentta Medical Colleze. It is said that 
‘the Hindu Physicians, by noting the condition 


| of a patient’s palse, can predict the day, — nay, 


— 


the very hour when he shall expire, — whether 
a patient will be cnred or not, and other things of 
a like nature.” We have no doubt that they can 
predict, but we should Le much surprised to hear 
that their predictions came true. It is easy to 
call spirits from the vasty deep; but do they 
come P 


The followmg extract from the translation 
will shew the kind of learning upon which these 
predictions are founded :-— 


“When a person imbibus a sweet flav aur, his pulse 
courses like a peacuck,—when he takesa bitter one, 
it euurses hke an earthworm; when he takes any- 
thing acid, being slightly heated, it courses like a frog ;. 
and when he takes anything pungent, it courses like a 
Bhringa-bird,”’ 


it is possibly comforting to the unlearned 
to be informed that each corporeal being has 
thirty-five millions of blood-tubes, grosa and fine 
(a number which is known by inspiration, and 
not by actual counting), that they are fastened — 
at the navel asataroot, and that some are set 
obliquely, some upwards, and some downwards ; 
but most people would probably prefer to employ 
a doctor who believed in the action of the heart 
and in the circulation of the blood. Asa text- 
book, the work is worse than useless, but it has 
its value to students of | hari pa and 
of the history of medicine. - 7 ! 


nal Sanskrit by ‘Kaviraj ‘Dhurmo Dass Sen Gupte : 
Calontta, 1893. Price. 1 rupee, 
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ON THE DATES CF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GUTTINGEN. 
(Contsnued from p, 47.5 

i NOW give a general list of Baka dates! whici: is similar tn the Het of Vikrasia cates, 

pubiished in Vol. XX. of thisJournal. in mddivion te the 20u dates, thr fall dedatie of wing h 
together with the caiculated rewnita have been aiready y.ven, thia txt contains the Gates w lined 
do not admit of verification, thove the exact wording ci wiueh appeared tu be duabtlad, and « 
number of irregular dates not treated of beiure; but it also gives some reguiar daivs whovl 
have only lately come to my knowledge. Throughout, the year of the dats ius been naar xed 
with an asterisk, whenever it can be combined with the Jovian yeaz, mentioned alang 
with it, only asa current year. And dates the caleulation of which has yielded ny satisfac 
tory result, and which have not been incipded in the proceding Hist, are distinguished here 
by a cross, added to the last word of the date. — The list will be found te contain all abe 
Saka dates published in this Journal, the Epigragtia Indice, Dr. Fleet's Péii, Sanebrit ord 
Oid-Kanarese Inscriptions, Dr. Hultzech’s Suuth-Tniian Inseriptivns, aud Mr. Rice's varnvus 
publications (excepting the recently published Epiyraphsa Karnitaka), aud must of (ifnot aly 
those in the Journals of the Asiatic Sacieties, e/e.; bat from the [nseriptinns Sunevrites she; 
Campé et du Cambodge only the earliest dates, up to Saka-samyvat 508, are given here. 


General Chronological List of Saka Dates. 

1.—P. 10, No. 166.2 — 8.169, Prabhava, Phaiguo-dmbvaey’, Bhrign-viré, Tanjore 
spurious copper-plates of the Western Gaiga Arivarman (Harivarman). 

g.—P, 10, No. 167. —8, 261,* Vilambin, Karitike-dudi 1%, Sdma-varé. Mudyauntir 
spurious copper-plates of the Bina Malladéva-Wandivarman. 

3,.—P. H, No. 168.—8. 261, Vibhara, Pausha-vadi 14, Sdéme-vara, uttardyaya 
sarnkranti. Spurious date in the Kalbhivi Janina inscription. 

4,—8, 272 (?). — Ante, Vol, VIE. p.173; Mysore Inscr. No. 156, p. 295. Harilivy opus iis 
copper-plaies of a son of the Western Gaiga Vishpugdps >— | 

(L. 9). ‘Saga[nayana gi neya} Bedhérana-iammachbukberida’ Phalguya wm whe Vae 
Adivaradandu.t 

5.—8. 310. — Ande, Vol. IX. p- 994, Pimpalaée spurions copper-plates of the Vhahik yi 
Satyasraya (Pulikésin I. or IL.) :— | 

(L. 1).— Sakanripa-kal-dtite-comvateare-Satcabe (ri{tripsha | dud-Bttaréshvoany i! th} 
cam vateara-masa-paksha-divase-;irvvayanetithau. 

6.—P. 9, No. 163.—8. 368, Taraya, ‘Philgan-imaviayd, Byiha-virn. Banglore 
spurious copper-plates of Vira-Nonambs. | ne re | 

7,—P. 11, No. 169. pane Maghadudi §, Sdma-virs. Merkara sparioud cmpper-plate 
of the Western Ganga Avinite-Koigent. | a ae = | 





' ‘eh disti ” Ba | ! hots ter this be thee 
rT by this dates which distinetly refer themesives to the Saka, $6. ‘Ten cooly exctyth . | 
date No. 7, of the year $88, from @ epayiogs record. —~ The Innriglions Honaceites de Copninntow have sae gery 
dates, which neither contain & reference to the ers exmployed wor eee ® wunt fortyear. Compare @ 9. p "7, ¥. 21, 
Kha-nana-méritibhir ; p. 88, 4 2s sl yedl-wit. hake tid thpit heir? 3 p. C4, 3 dodenaremteltabieiy sp 
¥. 10, vida-dvi-vila-rijyabhak ; p. 10% ¥- 2, wtdadri-nagerijynbhth; ae 

- & "Phe ceferences by page and mamber, here and ine similar manner © 

>. 119-134, and this volume, pee EF ie aa [i ee or aoe ee 

= 3 By the meocan-sign aystom Satire oniied io hie: File Herptarenbe rs, dD. Gs te €, 976 cxpured; and by the 
southern lnni-selar wystam Sidhdrap wontd be &. a72 cayhred, 
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>. ~ 8 400,— Ante, Vol. VIL p. 64 (compare Vol. XT. p. 72; and Vol. XVIII. 
mt. Lmeth sparions copper-plates of the Gurjara Dadda Prabantaraga :— 
‘ia 22}, — Sukanripa-kal-itita-samvachchha(tsa)ra-Sata-chatushtayé  Vaisikba-paurnna- 
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“,— 8. 400.— Ante, Vol. X. p. 284. Bombay As. Soc.’s spurious copper-plates of Dhara- 
gene II. ut Valabhi:— 

(L. 28). — ‘Sakanripa-kal-dtita-sathvachchha(tsa)ra-sata-chatushtayé Vaisikhyam pau- 
Mataliiagds 

iu, — P. 10, No. 164. — 8. 411,* Vibhava, Vaisikha-paurnamiisi, a lunar eclipse. British 
dlugeum spurious copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Pulikésin I. 

13,—P.11, No. 170.— §, 415, Jyaishth-imavisya, a solar eclipse, Bagumri spurious 
cvpper-plutes of the Gurjara Dadda Prasantaraiga. 

12.— P. 10, No. 165. — 8. 417, Jyaishth-imavasya, a solar eclipse. laé spurious copper- 
plates of the Gurjara Dadda IT. Prakantaragsa. 

13, — 8. 500, — Ante, Vol. IIL. p. 305; Vol. VI. p. 363; and Vol. X.p. 57. Badaimi cave 
iuseription of the Early Chalukya Matgalisvara :— 

(1. 6}. — Pravarddhamina-rajya-sathvvatsaré dvidasé ‘Sakanripati-rijy abhishéka-sam- 
vvatsaréshv=atikrintéshu patichasu gatéshu . , . maha-Kirttika-paurnamdsyam. 

I4.— 8. 526.— See 8. 546, 
15.—— 8. 682 (#).— Ante, Vol. VIE. p. 220; and Vol. XVIIL, p. 285. . Kurtakéti spurious 
copper-plates of the Western Chalokya Vikramaditya I. :— 

(L. 20). — Batrimé-dttara-pamcha-satéshu Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu vijayarajya-sambachchara. 
shoshasa-varshé pravarttamina . . . tasya Vaisakha-J éshtha-masa-madhyam-amavasya- 
Bhiskara-din€é Réhinya-rikshé madhyahna-kélé . . . Vrishabha-riéau tasmin Vrishabha- 
rasau siryya-grahana-sarvvama(gra)si(si)bhite.t 

16.-—8. 582,— Jour. Bo. As. Soo. Vol. X. p. 865; ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 37. Goa 
copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Matgalisvara’a son or feudatory (?) Satyasraya-Dhru- 
Varaje-Indravarman :— 

(L. 6). — Magha-panrnnamisy4m. 

(L. 18). —Saka-kilah=paiicha varsha-éatani dvitri(tri)adani. 

17. — P. 130, No. 106. —8. 534, 3rd_ year of reign, Bhadrapad-Amavasya, a solar eclipse, 
Haidarabid copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Pulikésin II. 

18.—8, 546 (and 8. 526). — Inscr. Sansorites du Oambodye, p- 36. Inscription at Bayang :—~ 

(V. 11). —~ Rasa-dasra-Saraii=Sakéndra-varsh& | 

padam=aisam viniva(be)ddham=ishtakibhih [1*} 
ritu-varinidh-ludriyaigs=cha tirthé 
[sa)tila-sthapanam=akéri téna bhiyah [\1*] 

19. — 8. 548,— Inser, Sanserites du Cambodge, p. 41 (also p. 989; and ante, Vol. XXI 

p. 47). Inscription at Vat Chakret :— - 
Pindibhiité Sak-Apdé(bd€) vasu-jalanidhi+-garair-vyisaré Madhay-édau 

kité priglagnabhité kumudavanapatau Taveré Kyittikdyam 4 | 

__ 20.8. 550.— Inser. Sanscrites du Cambodge, pp. 35 and 57 (and p. 590): Inscrint: ei 

Ang Chumuik:— (and p ). Inscription at | 

(P. 55, v. 2). —Kha-paiich-éndriya-gé Saké Réhinydta fasini athité, 


4 Boad -jaladhi.. 


end! 


Jouy, 1835 4 ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA EBA iN INSURIPTIONS i* 
(P. 57, v. 11). — Madhavasya trithy- thai lanai dle. “5, ina cre she 
karttevyaiwiraddhaya pumchired chehiadbliah piala® newest ak 
21, — 8. 556 (Kali 3735).— Avie, Vol V. p. Ti, Vol, VIM p. 2425 Bi dere 
India, Vol. IIL. p.135. A : 
natd, VO p. Aihoje iaseription of the Western Cisiakya Pahkéwa TE. uuyn tg 
Kalidasa and Bharavi) :-— 
(L. 16).—-Trimsaten tri-sahasréshn Bhiratid=ihavideitah [1° 
sapt-abda-éata-yuktéshn ia(ga)}téuhvwaisdesha pal: chan hoe 
Pantchisaten Kalan kalé sheten paiicbo-iatace clas i): 
samgsu samatitisy Sakinimeapi bhibhejim 1 
22.8. 586, — Inser. Sanscrites du Combodge, p. 92 (and p. 33), Inswriptioz at Var te 
Vier :-— 
(V. 8). — Rasu-vasu-vishayanain sannipéténa lalelbb 
Sakapati-samay-ibdé Mighs-dukla/ <ivicly2', 
23. —~8. 589. — Inscr. Sanscrites du Cambolge, p. 6B (and p. 391), Inacriptiwn ot Acc 
Chumnik :-— 
(V. 26).—Vaisikha-prathama-dvipaiichake-dint dvir-iahja-visairs yy ott 
jivad-chipe-yutd vrishé Kavi-sataswikbirddha-gasechandramab (4*) 
kauliré=vani(ni)j6 ghaté Revi-satad<idshiown mbsha-sthitis~ 
s$oyaih éri-Vijayéévard vijnyatt yah kite-lagnl sthitah [n*) 
94,—P. 122, No. 58,—&. 500, 10th day of Madhare (Vaiiékha), ann in Minka. ws it 
Anuradha, Jupiter in Chapa (Dhanul). Inscription at Vat Prey Vier. 
25. — 8. 508.— Inscr. Sanscrites du Cambodge, p. 76 (amd p. 503). Lnseriptivn 41 


Barai :— 
Mirttidvire-teraisBeks site-dint priptt daésik-dteré 
Jyéshthasy-drka-kaj-éndujé mithuss-gii- - ~~ = v = 
Snkrasyoarkke-suté vriebt sere-gurek kanyd{ mj mpig- -Arddhidayt. 
96.8. LL — Ante, Vol. VL p. 86; dow. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 281, Togars sine 
copper-plates of the Western Obalukys Vinayaditys :~~- 
(. 24). — Bkidas-Sttare-shat-chhatishs Sake-vershfahveatittshe pravarddhamina-vi;a- 
yarajya-samvatsaré daiaméd vartiamin’ es. Kirtéike-pearppambsyiis, 
27. — 8. 618, — Ante, Vol. VE p. 89 Karp district copper-plaies of the Western 
Chalukya Vinsyaditys :— 
(i. 24). — Tra yddas-itiara-shaj-cbhaiishe dicicsseduilboweslackia prererddbanioe ie 
yarijya-samvatearé ékidedt vartiaminf . . Mighs-pauryamiayin. | 
93.—P.9, No. 160.—8. eid, 11th your of reign, dakshinhywan(-euhkntiy aia sicteads 
wart. Sorab eopper-plates of the Western Chelukys Vineystitys.. | 
99, —8. 614.— Anée, Vok VIL. p. B08 ; Miyeore Taser, » Bio, nen Hvis corer 
plates of the Western Chalukys Vineyadiiys +" a ee 
Serene 


L. 28).—Shiges-bttare-shach(t}chhathekn Sahe-revshlehovaiicn 
ai eaeeee chaturddast varttamiaé . . Kirtsikt(ke}panreqemisytah, 


aoe 621, — Ants, Yel x. a w. ‘Bade Seeariphinn st she Lanai Chalakys 


Vija = rice 
pQetaer ener yurkjyersumrs of yihy® wacttomtat | aipib diner 
De Tamer as 
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3].— 8. 622, — Anie, Vol. IX. p. 128. Nértir copper-plates of the Western Chainkya 
Vijayaditya :— 

(L. 30). — hdd peas tilrre elisa tania ‘Saka-varshéshv-atitéshn pravarddhamana-~ 
vijayarajya-samvatsore chaturtthé vartaminé . . Ashada(dba} -panrnpamasyam, 

32, — 8. 627. — Ante, Vol. IX. p.131. Nérr copper-plates of the Western Chalnkya 
VijayAditya :-— 

(1. 29). — Saptavithéaty-nttara-shat-chhaiésho Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu pravarddhamina- 
vijuyarajya-sativatsaré dasamé varttamdné. 

33, — 8. 631. —~ Anie, Vol. XVIIL p. 235. Multdi (in Central Provinces) copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakita chieftain Nandarfja-Y uddhésura :— 

(L. 21). — Karttika-paurnnamasyim . . - 

{L. 20). — Saka-kala-camvatsara-datéshu shatchhv(tsv)-ekatri[m*]é-Ottaréshu. 

34, — 8. 6BL. — Ante, Vol, VIL p. 112. Lakshméévar inscription of the Western Chalu- 


kya Vijayaditya (recording a grant to his father’s priest Udayadévapandita, also called 
Niravadyapapdita, who was the house-pupil of Sriphijyapéda) :-— 


(L, 42). — Ekapamchiéad-uttara-shat-chhatéshn Saka-varsh@shventitéshu pravartia(rdba)- 
méana-vijayarajya-sainvatearé chatustriméé varttaminé . . . Phalguna-mis# paurpnamasyém. 
35. — P. 113, No. 1. —8. 654, Karttika-gndi 13, Indo-varé, An inscription from Java. 


36, — 8. 666.— Ante, Vol. VIL p. 107. Lakshméévar inscription of the Western Chalukys 
Vikramaditya IT. :-— 


(L. 72). — Shatpamchasad-nitara-shat-chhatéshnu Saka-varshéshy=atiiéshu pravarddhamana- 
vijeyarajya-samvatearé dvitlyé varttamané Magha-paurgamisyim.° 


37, — 8. 675, — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 112. Simangsd copper-plates of the Rashtrakiita 
Dantidurga :-— 


(L. 30). — Pasachasaptaty-adhike Bakekila-catnvatenra-éata-shatk6 vyatitd satsyata(t) 675 
pai{? po or pan)hachchhikiaya Migha-misa-rathasaptamya[m*]. 

38, — P. 118, No, 2. — 8. 679, Aévaynja-suddha 7, vishuva-saimkranti, Antréli-Chharé 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakiite Kakka (Kakkerdja IT.) of Gujarat. 


39, — 3. 879, — Ante, Vol. VIEL p. 27; Mysore Inser. No, 160, p. 301. Vokkaléri 
copper-plates of the Wesiern Chalnkya Kirtivarman IT. :-— 


(Plate iv, 4, 1. 4). ep at Acinic iia Sake-varshéshveatitéshu pravardha- 


mana-Vijayarajya-camvatearé ékadeéé vartiamine . . . Bhidrapada-panryamésyam, 


40.— P. 11, No. 171. —S, 684, Vaiédkha, Visdkbé-nakshatré, Sukra-varé, a lunar eclipse. 
Hosir spurious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Prithnvi-Kongani, 


41. ~— 8, 606, — Ante, Vol. IL. p. 158, Mysore Inser. No. 163, p, 287.. Nagamangala 
spurious copper-plates of the Western Gaiga Prithuvi- i 


(Plate iii, 4, 1.8). — Ashtinavaty-uttaré{phu*] shat-cbhatéshu ‘Saka-varshéshv<atitéshve 


dtmanah pravarddhamans-vijayavir(raj)ya-samvateard paiich[s* attamé pravarddhba(rta)mané, 


42, — B. Bh aa a a As. Bee. Val. XVIL Pt i ip. 1. Sais asi from Central 


dava :— 


, 6). — Balaoyip ti itaineraraba dia saptabhir .. , | i 


ABB: 133, No. 107 (Ep. Ind. ‘Vol. TE. p. 108).—8. 746, Yah tetr rs ei | 


eae Paithdy eqpper-pistes of the Rishgrokdje Govinds TH. . 


“> A lamar ochipes ca Oe 13th January. AD. 78 h. 34m. affer mean eunrise. 
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44,.— P. 122, No. 5}, roar 8, 728, Subbang, Vantaa tha | ne Be, Sheth bm, Bat DRA ae 
country copper-plates of the Baxhtraktita Gévinda IIT 

45.—~ 8. 726 ().— Ep. lull, Vel. Y, pels, Dare ud the ward Pravcet 0f Bapiath a 

(L. 33). — Sakakala-gat-abdih 7 (28), 

46. — P. 11, No. 172. — B. 730,% Vyaya, Vardi ha-ymargan: isl, % SER ar teal, Was 
copper- plates of the Rash{rakite Govinda IIT. 

7, — P. 131, No. 108. — 8, 739, Sarvajit, Sravan- ama véuy A a NOIEE Wper, dea hana 
copper-plates of the Rashtrazifa Gévinds IIT. 

48 — 8. 734, — Ante, Vol. XIL p.161. British Museum (uo Hanala} ¢ spepe rept s a Bice 
Rishtrakita Karke-Suvarpavarsha of Gajarit. 

(L. 52). — Sakanripa-kil-itlta-casvaisara-iabéshs saptasu dchajcimiy st lise: end ake she 
maha-Vaisakhyam. 

49.—— P. 9, No. 161. ~S. 785, Jysishthadadi 10, Chandmevit, Kalab  opperpiates 
of the Rashtrakita Gévinda III. (Prabhitavarshs). 

50, — 8. 735. — Ep. Ind, Vol. UL p. 4. Térkhéd? copper-plates vf the regn of gs 
Rashtrakdita Gévinds TII., and of the time of his nephew snd feudatciry Govindarija © 
Gujarat:— 

(L. 1). — Bakauripa-kil-itlta-samvatears-fattsha = saptarc palehatyi(tridvets (i p-adhthi~ 


shu Pansha-éuddha-saptamyam=aiketo=pi savnvateara-tatani TS Nandana-sarvat are’ Pasednis 
fuddha-tithi 7 asyfih saz vateara-misa-paksha-divasa-pury vayas. [1*} 


(L. 43). — vijaya-saptamyim, 

51, — 8. 749. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 148. Kivi eopper-plates of the Rishirakits Goévinda- 
rija-Prabbftevarshs of Gujarkt:— 

(Plate iii, L 7).— Sekanryipe-kil-Atita-saarvatenra-datt/ she waptaay ed kinnspamehetat- 
ae mahé-Vaisékhyam. 

9: — $3. 75%. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 200. Baroda vopper-plates of the Rashtra hie 
‘iden aiaacteeneidas II. of Gujarit :-— 

(L. 36). — _— Sakanyipa-kal-Atlte-ccdvveisara-iattsha saptnan «saptapaichad-adhiki»ba 
Kirttika- éuddha-paiichadaéyish maha-Karttikt- “parvvagi. 

53, — P. 113, No. 3. — 8. 765, Chaitra 15, Sama-virs, « lunar eclipse. Ap inecriptsun 
from Java. 

54, — &. 768 (7). — Ante, Vol. XIIL p. 136. Kanheri inseription of the RashtrakGia 
Ambghavershs I, and the (Silira) Makdatmenta FuliauaXti > 

(L. 5). — Samva [765]. : 

55, — P. 4 No, 139.—8. 776 (lor 77), Prajapets, Aéviva-vadi 2, Badha-dint. 
Kanheri nore of the Rasiyokhoe se clits E, snd the = Maldetmanta 
Kapardin. . 

56. — P. 113, No. 4. bt 798, Jia %, Belot. Kalyky sonesiption of the 
Mohimandalésvara Mam vanirajadbrs. e 
57. —— P.1 114, No. 5. —8. 70% Kirttikerded 18, Drip ae jocription frome’ 
Java. | 

58. — P, 198, 5 Bo, Yo. — 708, rep dpa, haigerion« solr vem 
Sirir inscription of the Rishpiakdts Ambgharersis I, 
/ Yanbed fren die Oth i, 
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4 —~ PTL No Pv, — 8. 780. Svuishth-imavasya, a solar eclipse. Bagumra copper- 
Pulte" the Riahtrakita Db@rivarsha-Dhruvaraja IIT. of Gujarit. 


MO, me B.Tech te Sue, Vie X.p. 195, Saandatti inscription of the Rashtra- 
Woo Kehna IZ ual kis fadotes the Hutta Great Chieftain Prithvirama -— 
lee Ad Saptanuldeited navated ohn samavakt{é*}sa(shu) saptasa!}*] 
M4 sbikieckei iy shy}onatiteslin Manmath-ah vaya-vatsaré? [} 


6i.-— 3, 799. — dot. Vol) XNL p. 135. Kanheri inscription of the Rishtrakita 


Amoghavareha 1. and the isa) Uahesisente Ke — 

‘tee J), — Sovaneipa-kil-athta-samyatsara-satéshu sapiesa nananavaty-adhikéshv=armkatah 
739, 

*2, — 8. 8098, — Ante, Wil, VI Pp. 102; Cunrg Inser. No.2, p.5; Pali, Skr. and O1l- 
Were Broe, Na dete, Biliiy (Kvduyu) inscription of the Gaiiga or Koigu Satyavakya-Kongu- 
nivarma-Permanacdi ; — 

‘Saka SOU (in words, 1. 23, the tighteenth year {in words, |. 5) of his reign; the fifth day 
ttre whekaneyanuds) of Flalguns,’ 


(3.— P, 123, No. 64, —8. 310, Chaitr-amivisya, a solar eclipse. Bagumra eopper- 
patve of the Riwhtrakita AkAlavarsha-Krishnarija of Gujarat, 


C4. — P. 9, Nu. 162, — 8. 922 (for 824 ?), Dundubhi, Mighs-iudi 5, Brihaspati-vira. 
Nundwasdige inseription of the Rashtrakitea Kyishns IT, 


Gb, — 8, 824. — Jour. Bo. As. Sue, Vol, X. p- 190, Mulgund inscription of the Rashtra- 
kita Kyishys I. :— 

(1. 2) — Sekanyipa-kije-shtha(ehte)-éaté chaturutieravithiedu(ty-n}ttaré sampragaté 
Dundubhi-nimani® varshs pravartiaminé. 


06, — 8. 831 (for 89% or 833 ¥)-— Ante, Vol. XIL p. 222. Aihole scription of the RAsh- 
trakija Krishna II. :— 

‘While the sasivatsara named Prajipati,? which was the eight hundred and thirty-first (of) 
the centuries of years that have elapsed from the time of the Baka king, was current.’ 


of. —— 8. 838, — Ep. Ind. Vol. 1. p- 06. Kapadvanaj copper-plates of the Rashtrakita 
Krishna II, :— 


CL. 60). — Sake sathvat 682 Vaiéitha-saddbe-pourgpamieyhin mabi-Vaisekhyith, 


63. — P.114, Xo. 6. — 8. 833, Pausha-éndi 4, uttardyana-sakrinti. Haddila copper-plates 
of the Chapa Mahdsimantédhipati Dharapivariha, the feudatory of Mahipéladévs, 


b9, rn §. S36. wn Jon, Bo, As. Soe, Vol. AVIIE, Pp 260 and. 364, N. ausari Copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakits Wityavarsha Indra III. ;— oa . : 


(L. 52). — Soksnripa-kil-ittte- sath vateara-saiéshvmashtisn shattrithiad-nttaréshu Yuva- 
suhvaisarétlé Philguna-sa(in)ddha-saptamyiin sainpanné Sripattava(ba) ndli-dteave. | 


* By the mean-signu ayetem Manmothe ended on the 13th August, A. D. 87%, tn &. 797 expired 3 and by the | 
Southern Inni-solar system Manmathe was §, 797 expired, ae | 

® By the meaz-sign system Dundubhi ended on the 20th April, A. D. 902, in & ga expired; and by the southern 
lnni-solar uysiem Dondabhi was %. 824 expired, oe 

* By the mean-sign sprtem Prejpati lasted from the 18th Marck, A.D. 910, in §. £93 expired, to'the lth March, 
A.D. 611, in B. 835 expired (which commenced onthe 4th March, A.D, 911); and by the southern lani-solar system 
Prajfpati was 8. 883 expired, 7 7 ee | _ . 

_ 0 By the meansien eyatem Yuvan ended on the th Hebresry, A.D. 915, which was the 8h of the bright half 

u Paiiguoa of 8, 86 expired; by the southern luniseoisr eystem Yavan would be 8 8X7 expized aa 
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79, — 8. 8388. — Ante, Vol. XII. D. 24 Hattl-Misttus aeeepitien of the Roa tray ta 
Nityavarsha Indre III, :~ ; 


(Ll. 3). — Sa(Sa)ka-bhipiila-kil- [4* )krinta-sam!va®?sara-Pralatbiay-adiend ria dh ihe i 
yam=uttama-madhyama-jaghanya- pa(pha)lada(ds)-prabhyitigaleer, MIR Udea  milivattergtern i. 
neya Dhatu-samvatsar-/a* Intarggata. 


71, — §. 840. — Ante, Vol. XIL. p. 223. Danlipar ingemptiva of the Ravivraklea Prabhu. 
tavarsha (Gdévinda IV, ):— 


‘When the eight hundred and fortieth year (of) the Muka ora, that is knw be tha ps ae 
of Pramathi, was current; atthe time of the sawiranuya, wien the «un cane to (in © Wf 
Makara (and) on the luuar day of Pausha that coinvided (ith that savdkramana 


72. — P. 114, No. 7, — 8. 851, Vikyita, Migha-paarnamisi, Aditya-vari, a lune echipre. 
Kalas inscription of the Rishtrakita Govinda IV. 


73. — P, 114, No. 8. — 8. 855, Vijaya, Srivana-paurnamisi, Garu-varé, Shigll eopper- 
plates of the Rishtrakita Gévinda IV. 


74. — P. 2, No. 127. — 8. 856, Jaya, Karttika-sudi 5, Budha-vira. Mahikata inscription 
of the Mahdsdmanta Bappuvarasa. 


75. — 8, 860, — Ep. Ind. Vol. TI. p. 180. Spurions Sidi copper-plates of the Western 
Ganga Batuga :— 


(L. 68). —~ Sa(ga)ka-vari[sh]éshu shashtyattar-dshte/sa ltéshu atikrimtéshu Vikani(ri)}’- 
sain vatsara-Karttika-Nandisva(éva)ra-su(éu)kla-pakshah ashtamyath Aditya-v éxé.t 


76, — 8. 862. — Jour, Bo, As. Soc. Vol. XVIIL p. 248, Wardha copper-plates of the RAsh- 
trakita Krishna III. :— 


(Plate iii. 1. 1), — Sakanripa-kal-Atita-sathvatsara-katéshv=-ashjaen dvishashty-adhiké shi: 
Sarvvari!4-samvatsar-intarggata-Vaisikha-behnla-pancha(iche)myén. 


77. — P. 123, No. 61. — 8. 867 (Plavanga), Bhadrapad-imivisyl, Keja(Maiigauia}-vira, a 
solar eclipse. Saldtgi inscription of the Rishtrakéta Krishna ITI. 


78. — P. 123, No, 62, — 8. 867, Margagirsha-vadi 13, sun in Dhanus, Bhriga-viré. Acces- 
sion of the Eastern Chalukya Amma TI. 


79. —8, 872.4 — Ep. Ind. Vol. II. p. 171. Atakir inscription of the Bashtrakits 
Krishna ITI. :— 


(L. 1). — Ba( 2) kaeari(nei) pe ESE Atie Sate vateare alte) senyront a ieee pett-eregane ys 
San(sau)myam=emba samvatsaram pravaritise.3® 


80.—P.12, No. 173.— 5, 872,* Saumys, full-moon of Pausha, Monday, a lunar 
eclipse, attardyana-sankrénti, An inscription at Nartyal, 


81. — P. 5, No. 144.— 8, 872, Sadharans, néw-moon of Karttika, Thursday, a solar 
eclipse. Another inscription at Narégal. 


te a aie solemn pdimmaatemn a initiaited Lied Renimoaidiiatnd wok 


cn esa es Wie eh ae A a ee eee 

H By the mean-sign eystam Dhétri ended on the 21et February, 4D, 926, in 8. 836 current j aud by the aonthers 
juni-solar system Dhityi was 8, 888 expired. 

12 By the mean-sign system Pramf&thin ended on the 8th February, A.D, om, in &. B46 expired; by the southern 
Ipni-solar aystom Pramithie would be 8. 84 expired. 

13 By the mean-sign system Vikdlria, commenced on the 20th Nadaiitis A.D. 907 , ink. on eiesiae: and, ended 
on the 15th Roreanes A.D. 988, in &. Sob expired j ie neers Nekoi em see eee be S. a6t 
expired. 

i By the mean-sign system Seceddie ended on! the 12 Novemten, AD. v9, in 8, oes arrent nd by the 

apéthers loni-solax sysvem Herverin was 8. 868 expired, 
6 By the meao-sign systent Genryn ended oi the Ath Obtober, A.D. 8, inf 6 espined wud by the sondhers 
luni-sclat syateom Saunye at hacrcan ata 
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Mw tT Td ~— s, 873, Virédhin (fur Virédhbakrit), Margasirsla-paarna mist, 
wea ! Meiiia Sogatla lnseripviion of the Rash trakuta Krishna I7Zt. 


Soke OER bcdly ate 


tho S. B90. — tory VL VIL. 2. Laksiimeésvar inscription of the Ganga or Kohya 
Marasimaon Satyavakys cpio macnn 
i. Md me Sahsuripu-Kabdtita-sambvatare-datéshveashtasa navaty-nttaréshu pravartta- 
Coos Wa butive aay tra et? 
“tome 1. i, ko hd — B. 883, Prajapati, Aivayuj-imivasva, Aditya-vina, a solar 
wine, Adoyufeni inevripeion of the Hashtrakdta Kottiga (Khettiga). 

m,— 2,115, No. 10.~8. 894, Angiras, Asvaycja-paurnamis!, Budha-dind, a lonar 
eNiee. Kanda mne,-nlates of the Rashtrakita Kakkala (Kakke IT). 

Bro P. 12, No, 174. —8, 896,* Srimukhsa, dakshinayana-samkranti, Aditya-vara. 
Curr inseription of the Rashtrakita Kakkala (Kakka IT). 

BT, — §. 899. — Ante, Vol. VIL p. 102; Vol. XIV. p. 76; Coorg Inser. No. 4, p.7; Puli, 
Steed wbl-Kan, Ineer. No, 271. Pereu-ir (Kodagz) inscription of the Gaiga or Koige 
Satyavakya Kontginivarman :— 

‘lh. 1) — Sakunripa-kal-atite-sathvatsara-sataige 829taneya Isvara-sathvatsaram!? 
plasvatiise 2, tal-varsh-abhyantara Pa(phi)lgnna-snkla-pakshada Nandisvaram  tallaj- 
OVYSUTE ne, 

vs. — P. 6, Ne, 147. — 8. 902, Vikrama, Pansha-indi 10, Bribaspati-vira, uttarayana- 
awmkranéti. Saundatti inseription of the Western: Chilukya Taila II., and his fendatory the 
Ratta Santivarman. 

83, —- P. 124, No, 64. — 8. 904, Chitrabhanu, Chaitra-vadi 8, Sima-vira. Death of the 
Rashtrakita IndrarAja (Indra IV.). 

#0. — 8. 904, — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Nilgand inscription of the Western Cha- 
Jukya Taila II. :— 

(L. 17). — Sa(Su)kanripn-samvatsaréshu chaturadhika-navagatésho gatésho Chitrabhanu- 
samvatsart Bhidrapada-miisé siryya-grahané.18 

31, —8. 91L — Ep, Ind, Vol. IIL p. 282. Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukva Taila IJ. and the Sinda Pulikaéle :— 

(LL. 4).—— Sa(sa)ka-varsha 911 Wikri(kyi)tam”=ethba sathvatsara pravarttise. 


22. — 8. 911. — Coury Inecr. No. 5, p. 8, An inscription at Merkara : — 

(UL. 3). — Saia-varisha 9l1neya Sa(?) .. . uttardyana .. . 

v3, — P, 12, No. 175 (Ep, Ind, Vol. ILI, p. 274).— 8. 919, Hémalamba, Ashidha-vadi 
4, dakshipiyana-samkrinti. Bhadina Sane of the Bilara "Apardjite. 

¥4. — 8. 919. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Ken. Insor, No. 214; Mysore Inser. No. 99, P. 187 (?). 
Palgund inscription of the Western Chilukya Tafla IZ., and his feudatory Bhima : 

‘‘Sake 919 (in figures, }. 22), the Hémalambi smbvaisera; Sunday, the fifth day of the 


bright fortnight of (?} Aiévaynje.’ (Mys. Invor.: *Vaisékha, the 8th day of the moon’s 
decrease, Bandey. *R20 


Oe ad 
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is By the mean-sign system Vibhava ended on the 1@th July, A.D. 967, in 8. 890 current ; and by the squthern 
isni-solar system: Vibhava was §, 890 expired. 
| By the mean-sign syetem Iévarm ended on the 7th June, A. D. 976, ix &. 809 current ; and by the southern 
lund-solar wyatem Livara was 8, 609 expired, 
' &£ slur sclipes, visible in India, on the 20th September, 4.'D/062, 3 
By the mean-sign system Vikrita ended on the lth April, A. D, 989, in &. 2 expited and by the southern 
leni-solar oyatena Vikrite was, 918 expired, 
a: Vuishikis-vedi Sof 8, 919 expired == Hémalamba would correspond to Sunday, the 2nd May, A.D. 997. 
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99. — P. 12, No. 176. —~8. 9289, Sérvarin?! Bhidrapad-amavisyaé, « sular ev!i ys 
Samgamnér copper-plates of the Yadayva Bhillama IT. 
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96.— 8. 924. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 31. Gadag inscription of the Weatern 
Chalukya SatyAsraya II, : — 


(L. 7). — Sa(éa)ka-bhipAla-kal-akram ta-sarhvatsara-sa(éu)tarngal |*} 324neya Subbakrit- 
salivatsaram pravarttise tad-varsh-Abhyantara-Chaitra-éuddha 5 Adityavirad-andu.73 


27. — 8. 928 (for 929 ). — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 212, No. 67. Gudikatti inseription of 
the Western Chalukya (?; Jayasiznha TIT. - — 


(L. 13). — Sa(éa)kam=4(a)bda gaja-dvi-nidhi Plavathgadolu.? 

98, —S. 930. — Jour. Bo, as. Soc. Vol. 1. p- 218. Khirepitan copper-plates of (tite 
Western Chilukya Satyasraya II, and) the Silira Rattaraje : — 

(i 40). — Sakanripa-kil-Atita-samvatsara-nava-datéshn trishfad-ad hikéshu pravartiamina- 
Kilaka-samvatsar-dnterggata-Jyéshtha-paurnnemasyatn. 


99. — 8. 980. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 52. Mundlli inscription of the Western 
Chalukya SatyAsraya IT. : — 


(L. 10). — Sa(éa)ka-varisha 930 Kilaks-[sativajisa[rada] Brivana-bahula-taddi(di)ige* | 
Sémavirad-amdu.t 

100. — 8. 930 (for 981).— Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 24. Kauthéin copper-plates of the Western 
Chilukya Vikraméditya V. :— 

(L. 61). — Sakanripa-kél-atita-satnvateara-éatéshu navasu tri(trijméad-adhikésha gatéshn 
930 prava[r* ]itamina-Saumya-sai.vatearé* paurnnamisyate simagrahans-parvveni. 

101. — P. 115, No. 11. — 8, 939, Pingsla, Karttike-éndi 15, a lunar eclipse. Thani 
copper-plates of the Silara Arikésarin. 

102. — 8, 940. — Pili, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser. No. 153; Mysore Inscr. No. 80, p. 166. 
Balagamve inscription probably of the Western Chilukya Jayasiznha ITT. :— 


‘Saka 94) (in fignres, 1.10), The other details of the date are illegible.’ 


103. — P. 13, No. 177,—8. 941, Siddhfrthin, Pansha-éudi 2, Sanday, uttardyans- 
samkranti. Balagimve inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasithha ITI. 


104. — P. 131, No. 110. — 8. 944, sun im Simha, vadi 2, Gura-virt. Accession of the 
Eastern Chalukya RaAjaraja 1.™ 


105. — P. 13, No. 178. — 8. 944, Dundubbi, Aditya-virs, uttardyage-suiakranti. Beli: 
inscription of the Western Chaluky« Jayasnishe TIT. | 


106. — P. 115, No. 12, — 8, 946, Raktskehi, Vailikha-paurgamist, Aditya-viré. Sir. 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Jayasnhhe TL | 
107. — P. 129, No. 98. — &. 948,% Krodhana, a solar eclipse in Karttike. Kalas-Budri i} 
copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillama T7L _ | | | 
108. — P. 13, No. 179. — 8. 94S, Kabaya, Karttika-éudi 15, Ravau, a solar C) celipr: 
Bhandup copper-plates of the Niléra Chittaraja. | | | _ | ; 
3. Here and in those of the following dates te whieh ne special note is atindhed, the Saka year can be combi: | 
with the Jovian year mentioned along with it, ouly by the southers buui-oclar: | 7 ; 
£2 This date rogulacty eorresponds, for &, 924 expiced — Sahbakrit, ty Sanday, the Pad March, A. D. 2002. “ 
33 By the mean-eign system Plavaags ended on the let Webrnary, A. D. 1008, in Bs, oo ee eee 
a Sy tis me les Gee Saumys. ended oni the 2éth Janney, A.D. 1403, rs S08 cumrest; tp bey 
* See oxte, Vol. XX p. 273, note.” Be Be 


1 
L 
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409, ae P. 115, No. 13. — 8. 950, Vibhava, Pausha-dudi 5, Séma-vara, uttardyana- 
saitkranti. Talynnd inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III. 

110. —- 8, 955, —Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL p. 234, Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western 
Chalokya Jsyasitnha III., and the Sinda Great Chieftain Nag&ditya : — 


(L. 52), — Sa(sajka-varshe 955[ue*]ya Srimukha-satvatsara pravarttise. 

111.— 8. 957. — Péli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 155; Mysore Inser. No. 71, 
p. 148. Balagimyve inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasirhha III. : — 

‘Baka 957 (in figures, 1. 10}, the Yuva sasrafsara; Sunday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushyas; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north.’j 

112, — P, 13, No. 180. — 8, 983, Vikrama, Margasirgha-dudi 5, Aditya-vara. Mantar 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Jayasithha ITI. 


113,-—- P. 6, No. 148. — 8. 966, Parana, Pausha-indi 10, Adi-vira, uttarayana-sam- 
kranti. Hafli inseription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvars I. 


114. — 3. 968, — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inecr. No. 156; Mysore Inscr. No, 92, p. 183, 
Balegitnve memorial tablet of the time of (the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I., and his 
feudatory) the Great Chieftain Chavundarfya : — 


‘Baka 968 (in figures, 1, 3), the Vyaya sastvatsara ; Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Margaéirsha.’ (Mys. Inscr.: ‘the 18th day of the moon’s increase, Friday. "6 
115. — P. 18, No, 181, — 8, 970, Sarvadhérin, Jyaishtha-énudi 13, Aditya-vara. Bala. 
gasmve inscription ‘of the Western Chalukys Sémésvara I, and his fendatory the Great Chief- 
tain Chavundaraya. 
116. — P, 124, No. 65.—8. 972, Vikryite, Paush-dmivasy4, Angira(Maieala)-varé, 
asolar eclipse. Surat copper-plates of the Chaulukys Triléchanapéla of Latadéa., 


117, — 8. 973 (for 974 7). — Ange, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 42. Gudikatti inscription of the 
Western Chialukya S6mé6svara I. : — 


(L. 19). — Se(ée)ka-kilezs guye-sapta-nasdda-mri(mi)tam-dgalavartiakats ‘Mandan-abda- 
kam.77 

118. — P. 122, No. 56, — 8. 976, Jays, new-moon of Vaisikha, Sunday. Balagamve 
inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I. 


119.— P. 7, No. 180.—8. 976, Jaya, Vaiéikh-dm4visy4, Séma-vira, a solar eclipse. 
Honwid inscription of the Western Chélukya Sémdsvara I. 


120. — P. 115, No, 14. — 8. 980, Vilambin, Pansha-éadi 7, Brihaspati-varé, attariyana- 
eatakrinti, Copper-pliates of the Silahira Marasiha, 


12}, — P, 7, No. 151, — 8. 984, Subhskrit, Pausha-vadi 7, Aditya-vira, utiartyana- 
eubkrinti, Hulgtr inscription of the Western Chilukys Somésvara I. 


122. — 8, BoE. — Ante, Vol. KIL p. 209, No. 15, Chilkir- i inscripti 
Pres ia vere inacrip ion of the Western 

(i. 26). — Be(ia)kanyipe Ail. dtiasuratenra sf fa)taingall*} 98dneya [Su Jbhakrite- 
ouhvatoarada Pomiyeeha)-su(én) éa,)mi | Adityaviram~utiartyape-suibkrinti-yyat- 












M Micgudibartndi 5 af oi, 08 ma | 
is Fier, te at .D Tops would oomespond to Wodnendaz, the Hk November and sndi 
oyubons | Mandana ended on tie 50th , 4D. | 
southern luni-soler ayvteu Nandana wee 8, 974 expired. July 4. D, 1068, in 8, os current; “and by the 
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123, — 8, 988. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan,Inser, No. 138: ier Tied: No. 1, p. 19, 


Davangere phe of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I. and his sn Vishnuvardhana- 
Vijayaditya : 





‘Saka 988 (in figures, 1, 18), the ParAbhava stmcaisara ; Tuesaday, the day uf the new-mcou 
of Bhadrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the snn.’} 


124. — 8. 990. — Mysore Inecr. No. 170, p. 921. Banavisi, inseription of the Western 
Chilukya Sémésvara I. : — 


‘In oe ‘Sake year 990, the year Kilaka, the month Chaitra, the Ist day of the moon’s 
increase.’ 


125. — P. 124, No. 66.— 8.991, Saumya, a solar eclipse in Ashidha. Vighit inscription 
of the Yadava Séunachandra II. 


126. — P. 14, No. 182. — 8. 991, Saumya, ‘Srivana-iudi 14, Guru-dind. Baasein copper- 
plates of the Yadava Séunachandra II, 

127.— P. 7, No. 152. — 8. 998, Virddhikrit, Pausha-tudi 1, Séma-vira, uttarayane- 
samikranti. Two Balagithve inscriptions of the Western Chalukya Somésvara II. 

128. —P. 115, No. 15.—8. 996, Anands, Paosha-indi 5, Brihaspati-vara, uttardyana- 
sathkrdnti. Bijapur inscription of the Western Chalnkya Sémésvara IT. 

129, — P. 7, No. 153, —8, 997, Rakshasa, Pausha-pacrgamist, Aditya-vira, uitariyags- 
samkranti. Kdadaréli inscription of the Western Chilakya Sémésvara IT. 

180,— P. 8, No. 15 3.—S. 907, Bakshesa, Pansha-iudi 1, Sdma-vura, ottaréyapa- 
samkrinti. Balagémve inscription of the Western Chilukya Simésvara It. 

131. — 8. 998. — Ante, Vol. XVIIL. p. 39. Guadigere Jaina inseription :— 

(L. 19). — Sa(éa)ka-varsha 998 ney=Anaja-sanvatearads srabeyol. 

182. -—~ P. 116, No. 16.8. 999, Pitgala, Ashadha-dudi 2, Aditya-vars, surikranti- 
pavitrardéhana (dakshinayana-s.). Halgir ingcription of the Western Chilakya Vikramaditya 
VI. and Jayasimha IV, 

183. — P, 182, No. 111. — 8. 909, sun in Kumbhsa, éudi3, Ravija(Sanijding. Accession 
of the Gaga Anantavarman Chédagangadéva. 

184. — P. 2, No. 128, —8. 1002,# enn in Simha, sudi * Gura-v art, Appointment of 
Vira-Chédadéva as viceroy of Véngt. : 

135.— P. 132, No. 112.—S 1008, Mésha-zuiso, vadi 8, Aditya-virt. Visagapsiam 
‘copper-pla -s of the Gaiga Anantavarman Obddagangadéva. 

136. -- F, 14, No. 183. — 8. 1008 (fur 1009 7), Prabheva, V eee ake: 
Sitabuldi inscription of the. Western Chalakya Vikramaditya VI. . 

137. — 8, 1011. — Pali, Skr. anil Oid-Kaw. Inser. No. 90. Tali inseription of the Western 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI., and his fendatory, the ad ee Kama wf ‘the family uf the 
Kadambas of Banavase :-— 

‘Saka 1011. (in words, L, i Ge mae saivieieegalas sad te are of rae guilt "* commencing 
his progress tg the north. 


188. — 8. 1016, — Ante, Vel. IX, P aid Kien | cere of the Stlire 
Anantadéva:— | 

(L, 73). — Sa(jhaige 8t-de-eerinot iene fabs. wien ae Bhave- 
sathvatsar-intarggutay Mi ghq-so(Go)idlm,pestipaddy hi yatavhiskatbepi samvet 1016. 
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1d, —S. 1085. — Mysore Inscr. No. 174, p. 330. Sindigere inscription of the Hoysala 
Buliala I. :— 

‘In the Saka year 1025, the year Svabhanu, the month Kirttika, the 10th day of the 
mwwn's increase, Tlursday.’t 

143. — P, 127, No. $3. —8. 10928 Virédhin, Magha-éudi 10, Mangala-varé. Talalea 
copper-plites of the Silahira Gandaradityadéva. 

141.— P, 127, No. 83. -— [8. 1088], Vikrita, Vaisikha-paurnamisi, a lunar eclipse. 
‘fuial uw copper-plates of the Silahara Ganderaédityadéva. 

142, — 8B. 1085 (or 1087 ?). — Taser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 46, pp. 22 and 126. Death of 
Lidv ana, jay disciple of Sabhachandra-siddhantadéva (pillar set up by the wife of the general 
Grainga) i— 





_ ‘Saka-varusha 1037 (7 trauslation 1685)neya Vijaya-samvatsarada Vaisdkha-su(su)ddha 10 
Adityavarad-andu.™ 
143, — P. 116, No. 17. — 8. 1087, Manmatha, MargaSirsha-sudi 14, Briha-vara. Death of 


Méyhachandra-traividyadéva (tomb erected by the wife of Gatiga-Rija, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnuvardbana). 


144. — 8. 1089. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 18; Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 265. 
}3:}ir copper-plates of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana and his chief queen Santaladévi :— 


‘Saka 1039 (in words), the Hémalambi samivaisara; Sunday (Mys. Inser. : Monday’), the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.'# 


145, — P, 116, No. 18. — 8. 1089, Hémanambi, Phalguna-sudi 5, Sdma-vira. A grant by 
the Dardundyaka Gahga-Raja, confirmed by the Dandandyaka Echi-Raja. 


146, — 8. 1040. — Anie, Vol. XVII. p. 169. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Ganga 
Anantavarman Chédagatgadéva :— 


(L. 169). — Viyad-udadbi-kh-€mdu-ganitéshu Saka-vatsaréshu punyé=hani. 


147, — 8. 104L% — Inser. et Sravena Belgola, No. 189, pp. 110 and 185, Death of Srimati 
Ganti, the pupil of Divakaranandin :— . 


Baka-varshamh 104Ineya Vilambi-samvatearada Philguna-éuddha-paficham! Budhavirad- 
andu.f 


148. — P. 129, No. $9. — 8. 1042,* Vikfrin, Phaleuna-vadi 1], Briha-vara. Death of 
Démiyyaka, the lay disciple of Sub:achandra-siddhantadéva. 


449.—8. 1043.8 — Inser. ef Srawana Belgola, No. 44, pp. 20 and 125. Death of 
Péchaladévi (tomb erected by her son, the Leudandycka Gabga-Rija, the minister of the 
Hoysala Visbnavardhana) :— 


Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1043neya S84(s8)rvvari-sativetsarada Ashidha-su(éu)ddha 5 Sémavarad- 
andn.t 


150. — 8, 1044.8 — Inser. at Sravana Balgola, No. 48, pp. 27 and 128. Death of Lakshmy- 
ambike (Lakkave), the wife of the Dapdandyaka Gaiiga-Rija :— 


Sa(éa)ka-vargha iOd44neya Plava-samvatearada . , . suddha 11 Sukravarad-anda. 


151. — P.116, Ne. 19.— & 1045, Subhakyit (for Sobhakryit), Vaisakha-paurnamist, 
Brihaspati-vira. Date in an inseription at Térdil, of the time of the Western Chalukya Vikrama- 
| ‘Tribhuvanamalia (Vikramaditya VI.); his subordinate, the Ratta Mahdma adalésvara 
| Kartavirya ; and she petty chief Gohka. a ee 2 : 
| M8 Yew B, 1985 expired = Vijaya the date regularly corresponds to Sexday, the 7th April, A. D.WI8. 

© Chaltes-6uds § of 8. 1022 expired == Hémalamba would correspond to Saturday, ihe 1(th March, A. D. 117 
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ae P. 116, No, a0; = 8. 1045, Sobhakrit, SPisantend 1, i, S31 rtd wich biudit aon abe 
Death of Subbachandra-siddhantadéva (torab erected i, Yo the Laadeudy ad 6 ste desl oo Tuae 
minister of the Huysala Vishnuvardhana), - | 


153. — 8. 1045. — Inser. ai Sravana Belyola, No. 53, pp. 42 and 1384, A rant by San- 
taladévi, the chief queen of the Houysala Vishnuvardhana:— | 


a a a . . ¥ a Pa P t] . 
Sa(Ga)ka varushe siyirada, nalvatiaydeneya B5bhakrit-swihvatsarida Cloiltresafsnjithae 
padiva Brihaspativarad-andu.t 


(The same date in another grant by the same queen, id, No. 5", Ph. 52 und 143, j 
154. — §. 1045 (7), — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kaa. Ineser, No. 145: Mugue Laowe, Ney. dow 


Chitaldurg inscription of the Western Chilukya Jagadékamalla, and Lis feadatury the Gaeat 
Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva :— " 


*‘Saka 1045 (in figures, the last two effaced, 1. 28), the Sdébhakrit saicatsar: ; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of Philguna’; % (Afys, Inser.: ‘ab the time of the eqninex *), 


155. — P. 124, No. 67. — 8. 1047, Visvaivasu, Bhidrapada-vadi 13, ‘Sukra-vara, yavadi. 
Naréndra inscription of the Western Chilokya Vikramaditya VI. 

156. — P. 124, No, 68, — 8. 1050, Kilaka, Philguna-vadi 3, Bhaskara-varé, Death of 
Mallishéna, 


157, — P. 127, No. 84, — 8. 1051,* Kilaka, Karttika-paurnamis?, « Jonar eclipse. Tnelésyar 
inscription of the Western Chilukya Sémésvara IIT. 


168, — 8. 1058. — Inser, at Sravaya Belgola, No. 53, pp. 98 and 132, Death of 
Santaladévi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhans :— 

Sa(éa)ka-varushath 1050mtreneya Virddhikrit-samvatearada Chaitra-sn{n)ddba-paii- 
chami Sdmavirad-andu.t 


Eastern Chalukya Kuléttuiga Chédadéva II. 


160.8. 1057. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 174. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Gangs 
Anantavarman Chédagangadéva :— 

(L. 382). — Sak-Avdé(bdé)shu muni-sa(sa)ra-viyach-chha(cha)indre-gapitéshn Vriichika- 
masé, | 

161. — 8. 1059. — Ep. Ind. Vot. Il. p. 388 Gévindpar inscription of the poet Gainri- 
dhara ; mentions the Mana princes Varnamans and Rudramana of Magadha :— 

(L. 34). — Nand-éndriy-dbhr-éndu-samé Sak-&yd@(bds) . . . Baka 1639. 

162. — 8. 1059 (?). — Inser. at Sravane Belgola, No. 68, pp. 60 and 150. Death of 
Chaladanka-riva Hoysala-setti :— | : a | 

Sa(éa)ka-varia(rsha) 1059neya5t Seumya-sathvatearads Mighs-misada émkla-pakshada 
sai kramanad-anda. — — . _ 

163. ~ P. 14, No. 185, — 8. 1060,” Pthgala, Pausha-sedi 10, Sanday, uttariyapa- 
sathkranti. Sindigere insoription of the Hoysala Vishyuvardkans, - 

164. — 8, 1061 (7). — Insor. at Sravana Belgola, No, 52, pp. 85 and 138. Tomb erected 


for Singamayya, the son of the Dardendyaka Baladéve :— 


- Sa($a)ka-varusha 1041 (in ‘translation LOGL)neya™" idabsrthi-enhvataumnda Karttike- 
su(éu)ddhs-dvidesa(éa) Sémavirad-ande.f « Fd eae ee 
#0 Philgune; adi 10 of 8. 1048 expined = Bibhalgit world cocvenpond to Tuominy, the SA February, A.D, 22k. 


* Saumya would be 8. 1051 expired. | ® Siddhsrthin would be &, 108) expired. 
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185, — 3. 1062 (2), me Puce, at Sracans Belyola, No. 51, pp. 84 and 129. Death of the 
Pavia dae Baladova, the lay disciple of Prabhichandra-siddhantadéva :— 

Sasajxevarusha Lud] (a traaslatisa 1001) Siddh&rtthis-amyvatsarada Marggasi(éi)ra-su- 
(<ipidhwpediva Sonmavared-anda.+ 

Ii, — Pod, Nu. 14, —8, 1083 (for 1084), Dundubhi, Jyaishtha-éudi 15, Some, 
Afijaucri inseriptiuy of the Yadava Muhdsdmanta S6unadéva. 

1uv.— P, 127, No. 8, —- 8, 1065,* Dundubhi, Bhidrapada-éudi 6, ‘Sukra-vira, Miraj 
ingviiption of the Silahara Vijayaditya. 

148, — P. 127, No. & (Ey. Iwi. Vol, IL p. 210). — 8, 1065,* Dundubhi, Migha-pan- 
ruuitide?, Soma-vard, w lunar eclipse. Kolhapur inscription of the Silahara Vijayaditya. 

lay, — P. 14, No, 186. — 8, 1066,* Rudhirédgarin, Migha-vadi 14, Vadda-vira. Miraj 
iinttiptivu of the Silahara Vijayaditya. 

17d, — P. 127, No. 47. — 8, 1068," Krédhana, Asvina-éudi 10, Briha-vira. Death of 
Prubudchandra-siddbinutadéva, the disviple uf Méghachandra-traividyadéva, 

isl, — P. 124, No, 88 (Ey, Ind. Vol. 11D. p. 212).— 5 1073,* Praméda, Bhadrapada- 
puurnamasi, Sukra-varé, a lunar velipse. Bamaut inscription of the ‘Silahara Vijayaditya, 

Lit, — 8 1075, — Ante, Vol. VILL p- +1, Pitni inscription of Gévana III, of the 
Nikumbha family :— 

(L, 20). — Varshafnim} pamchasaptatya sahasré siidbiké gaté } 1075 5 

Saka-bhipila-kilasya tatha Srimukha-vatearé 1 

173, — P. 11, No, 21. — 8, 1076, Bhava, Ashidha-gadi 5, Bribaspati-viira. Halgtr-inscrip- 
tion of the Western Chilukya Taile IIT. 

174. aay 116, No. 22. wig 1078, Dbatryi, Vaisikha-guddha, akshaya-trittya, yugidi, 
Bhinma-dling, Bombay As. Boc.’s inscription of the Silira Mallikarjuna. 


175, — 8, 1078, — Pali, Str. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 219; Mysore Inser. No. 102, p. 193, 
Talyund insvription of the Kalachayi Bijjana-Tribhuvanamalla, and his Leader of the forces 
Késitnayya :— 

* Saka 1079 (in figures, 1. 57), the fevara snivatsara ; Monday, the day of the full 


-moon of 
Pashya: at the time of the sun’s connnencing his progress to the north,’+ 


176. = P. 8, No. lod. — B, 1080, Bahudhanya, AshAdh-dmivasya, Séma-vira, dakshiniiyana- 
suthkvanti. Siddipur inseription of the Kidamba Mahémundaléscara Sivachitta and the Yuva- 
Met fut Vijayaditya. 


177. — 8 1080, — Puli, Ske, and Ohi-Kan. Inser, No. 183 ; ante, Vol. XTI. p- 212, No. 59: 
Mysore Inser. Nu, 74, p, Y59. Balagimye inscription of the halachuri Bijjala-Tribhuva- 
namalia :—~- 

(lL. 62), ~— Saka-carsham 1N80neya Bahudhanya-saibvatcha (tsa)rada Pusy 
Somavaramenttardyanusmhkrihtivyatipite-<dmagrahanad-athdu,+ 


178. a P.O, No, 23, — §. 1081, Pramadi(thiyn, Pausha<udi 14, Sukra-vira, uttara- 
Yenu-smhkranti, Sravuna Belrola inscription of the Huysala Narasizhha I. 


. 179, at P. 2, No, 139, — & 1084, Chitrabhanu, Migha-indi 13, Vadda-vara, Anathkond 
anseription of the Kakatya (Kakatiya) Rudradava. ek a 


U3 PLO Ne. IBF. —8, 1084 (for 1035 P), Subkanu, J yaishtha-paurnamist, Monday, 


a lapar eclipse. Pattadnkal inseription of the Sinda Chav: : 
‘Western Chilukye Paila IIT, . oy Sena wasvanda II., the subordinate of the 


a(ehya)da punnami 
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181. — P.117, No, 24. — §. 1085, ee ae Re ee ey 
. pa} ee wr bug + 
Muahdénandaléchdrya Dévakirti-panditadéva, i Ashigia ina 2 i , Bho a Dem eer 
; ae ee wees ie — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 117 ( very iegible }., Mytore 
BeTe Kec or Soe oP Haribar inscription of the Great Chieftains Vira-Pandyadéva and 
Vijaya-Pandyadéva. The Mi ysore Taser. give the date thus :-— 


‘In the year 1089, the year Subhakrit, the month Pash 
the loth the uu 
increase, Monday, the nakshatra being Rahint.’ peer eee 
183. — P. 15, No. 188.— 8. 1991, Virédhin, dvitlya-Srivana-panrnamdsi, Soma-viva. 
Davangere inscription of the MoAdmandalésvars Vijaya-Pandyadéva., 

(184. = 8. 1083.* — Pali, Skr. and Oli-Kan. Inser, No. 118; Myaure Inter. No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva, and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permadi :— 

‘Saka 1993 (in figures, 1. 49), the Vikyiti smbvatesara; Friday, the first day of the dark 


fortnight (Mys. Ivscr. : ‘ moon’s increase’) of Pushya; at the time of the aan‘s commencing his 
progress to the north.’ 


185, — 8. 1094. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inecr. No. 101. Narsipdr inscription of the 
Kalachuri Sémésvara or Sévidéva :— 


‘Saka 1194 by mistake for 1094 (in figures, {. 89), the Mandans sebvatorre ; Monday, the 
day of the new-moon of the dark fortnight of Maigha.’f 

186. — 8. 1095.4 — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser, No. 118; Mysore Inscr. No. 23, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Vijaya-Pandyadéva and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permadi :-— 

‘Saka 1095 (in figures, 1. 63), the Nandana sosvatsara ; Thursday (Mys. Inecr, : “ Wednes 
day’), the third day of the bright fortnight of Bhddrapada,* 

187. — 8. 1095. — ds. Res. Vol. [X. p. 4381; Oolebrooke’s Mise. Besays, Vol. IE. p. 273. 
Curugode inscription of the reign of Rakah&imaila :— 

‘The year of Salivahan 1095 in the Vijaya year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month 
Margagira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun. f 


188. — P. 117, No. 25. — 8. 1096, Jaya, Margasirsha-pauryamisi, Aditys-vira, a lunar 
eclipse. Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri Somésvara. | 

189. — P. 124, No. 69.—§8. 1096, Jaya, Margaéireh-dmiviey’, Maigala-vira, a solur 
eclipse. Haulgtir inscription of the Kalachnri Smosvers. 

190. — P. 5, No. 145.— 8. 1096, Jays, Rhrttike Gnii 12, Byibaspati-virs. Belgaum 
district copper-plates of the Kalachuri Somésvars. | 

191.— P. 8, Mo. 155. — 8. 1096, Jays, Jysicbit-ttetet, ann = solar eclipse. 
Hulgir inscription of the Kalachuri Sémbsvars. 

192, — P. 128, No. 89.— 8, 1099,* Dannkhs, Veit de 4, Biryitonnje Bani)-vicd 
Death of N ayakirtidéva. | 

193, — 8. 1103. — As, Res. Vol. TX. pe 481; Colebrook’ Mise, Hesaye, Vol HL p. 276. 
Curagode inscription of the reign of RakshAmalls :— 

‘The year of Salivaban 1108, of the oyele Playa, and on the Lith of Kartiike, ot Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon's eclipee."t Ee 


28 Subhakrit would be | “ik aiak a eas a a wo a Wea the Sth 
Decdmber, A. D. LES. | 

% In 8. 160$ cixrromt == Vikzite thé TF Tiitachyane-vevilcckoli fool fock pace Sh; 060, aftr ‘wen wanrien of Friday, the 
25th December, A. D,. 117), during the flesh Hi of toe dak Bill whaiake soaarscnoed Sh, 96 mn. after weeent ounsing of 
the dax Cd 

ppenerey sot &, 006 soho Badman a eocuopon ht, the ith gut, A D. 2272, 
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Rui houti {Sahkuua-)Ahavemalla, and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :— 

‘Sak. 1103 Cn words, 1 83), the Plava saicafsara; at the time of the sun’s commencing 
Piedregvess to the nurth. 

1, — P. 129, No, 100, — 8, 1L04,* Plava, Aévayuja-vadi3, Adi-vira. From an inscription: 
at Tooudal. 

1¥j, — PB. 1, No, 123.— 8, 1104," Plava, Pausha-vadi 3, Sukra-vara, utiardyana-samkrinti, 
Sravani Belgoula inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Balléla. 

Inv, — P. 15, No. 189. — 8, 1105, Sobhakrit, Agvayuj-imivasy’, Séma-viré. Beéhatti 
eaperplates of the Kalaelori Singhana. 

19k, — 8, 1106. — Pili, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 102; ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 19. 
Munhil inssviption of the Western Chilukya Sémasvara IV. :— 

(i. 71), — Sa(sa)kanri(nri pa-kal-dtite-samvatsara 1106neya Krédhi-sathvatsarad=Aéi(sha)- 
dai dhajleumivasyé Sémavaira siryyagrahana-samkramti-vyatipitad-amdu.t 

194, — B. 1107. — From Dr. Fleet's impression. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the ‘Stlara 
Aparaiditya :— 

(L. 1). — Sathvain 1107 Visvacsva)vasu-sathvachchha(tsa)ré Chaitra-suddha 15 Ravau 
dine.6 

200, — 8. 1108. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 47; Mysore Inscr. No. 39, p. 78. Date ina Kalachuri 
inscription at Balagamve :— 

(L. 47). — Srimatsa(chchha)ke-varsha 1108neya Par&bhava-sathvatsarada VaiSakha-ba 
5 va(ys). 

201. — 8. 1109." — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 888: Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription 
af the Silva Aparaditya :— 

(L. 1). — Saka-saznvata 1109 Par&bkava-samvatsaré | Maghé misi 11 

(L. 8). — samjita-AMLigh!-parvani. 

02. — P, 15, No. 190.— 8. 1109, Plavanga, Chaitraéndi 10, Brihaspati-vira. Grant 
by the Haadusdyake Bhiyidéva, commemorated in an inscription at Térdal. 

203.-— P. 130, No. 101. — 8. 1110,* Plsvanga, Pausha-vadi 10, Vadda-vira, uttarayana- 
sabkranti, Turagal inscription of the Mahdémandaléicara Barma. 

204.— 8. 3110.% — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 230. Halébid inscription of the 
Kalachori Sahkama-Ahavamalis (?) and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family (?)-— 

‘Sake 1120 (im figures, 1. 103), the Plavathga sastvatsara; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortaight of Phalguna.’ + 

205. — 8. 1130.8 — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 231. Halébid scription of the 
Great Chieftain Vikramaditya of the Gutta family:— 

‘Saka 2110 (in figures, 1. 87), the Piavamgs sa&vaisera ; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalgup.’+ | 7 

206. — P. 125, No. 70 (Ep. Ind. Vol. TEL. p, 215).— 8. 112, Stdharaya, Pansha-vadi 12, 
Bhanme-viré, nblardyane-samkrinti. K6thipur inscription of the Silahira Bhéja IE. 

_ 207. — P. 125, No. 71 (Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL p. 219). —& 1213, Virédhakyit, Jyaishth- 

imbviey’, Aditya-virt, « solar eclipses. Gadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Bhillams. 
8 ae dake nogelacty coxreapomds to Sunday, the 170 March, A. D. 1135 
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208. — P. 125, No, 72, — 8.1118, Virédhikrit, Mirgaé : 
Margaéirsh-amivasyé, a aolar eclipse. 
Chaudadampur inscription of the Great Chieftain ’ vira-Vikramaditya of the ares of 
Chandragupta, and-his Ndyaka Khandéya-Kira-Kamdyanayaka. 
209. — 5.1113 (?). — Pali, Skr. and Ol'l-Kan. Inscr. No. 221; Mysore Inecr. No. 13, p. 194 
Talgand inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :-— 


‘Saka 1113 (in figures, 1, 52), the Siddharthi”” sasvateara ; Sunday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Chaitra ’ (Mys. Inscr. : ‘ the time of the equinox ’). 

210. — P. 15, No. 191 (Bp. Ind. Vol. Ill. p. 216).—8. 14, Paridbavin, Aivina-dadi 
1, Sukra-varé. Kélhapur inscription of the ilthire Bhdja II. 

211. — P, 117, No. 26, — 8, 1114, Paridhivin, Mirgaitrsha-paurpamis!, Sanaischara-varé, 4 
lunar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballé]a. 

212. —- 8. 1114. — Mysore Inser. No. 46, p. 107. (Pdli, Skr. and Ol.l-Kan. Taser. No. 200). 
Balagathve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja :— 

‘Saka year 1114, the year Paridhavin, the month Pushya, the 6th (‘the fifth’) day of the 
moon’s decrease, Friday, the uttarayana-samkramana,’> 

218. — 8. 1114 (?). — Pals, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inger. No. 224; Mysore Inacr. No, 109, 
p. 206. Sorab memorial tablet of the time of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaéja :— 

‘Saka 1114 (in figures, L 5), the Pramidi™® smivateara; Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadrapada’ (Mys. Insor.: ‘Saka 1136,’ and ‘the 8th day ’). 

214, — $8, 1117.* — Péli, Skr, and Old-Kaa. Inser.No, 194; ante, Vol. XIL. p. 210, No. 35 ; 
Mysore Incr. No. 89, p. 180. Balagdthve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Baliala :— 

(L, 34). — Sa(éa)kanyipa-samnvachchha(tsa)ram=iirabhya iatédhike-sahasr-bpari saptadacha- 
(éa)mé A(na*]nda-sathvachchha(tsa)ré Marggaéirsh-imivasyiyim Séma-viré Vyatipate-yége.t 

215, —S. 1118.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 180, pp. 99 and 178, Inscription of 
the reign of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala :—- 

Sa(éa)ka-varsha 1118neya Rakshass-cairvatsarada Jéshtha-sun 1 Bribavéread-andn.t 

916, — P.117, No. 27, —&. 1121, Siddharthin, pratham-Ashadhs-éudi 8, Brihaspati-vare. 
Gadag inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja. . 

217, — 8. 1121. — Pdi, Skr. and Old- Kat. Jnser. No. 114. Hampe inscription of Maiduns- 
Chaudsayya :— 

‘Saka 1121 (in figures, 1. 1), the sidaharthi smivatears ; at the tine of the sun's 


commencing his progress to the north." 

218. — P. 128, No. 90.—8. 1127,* Raktstehi, Panshaéadi 2, Saturday, uttarayapa- 
saihkranti, Kalholi inscription of the Rajjas Kartavirya IV. and Mallikarjuna. 

219, — P. 5, No. 141. —8,1128 (for 1129), Prabhave, Srivayerpeurnamisl, a Iunar celipse. 
A grant of Séidéva of the Nikumbha family, commentorated in the Patna. inscription of the 


Dévagiri Yadava Singhana. 
220. — P. 128, No. 91. —S, 1181,*. vinnare Kicked Badbe-vire Bh6j copper- 


plates of the Ratta Kartavirya Iv. 


8s? Siddharthin would | bes 1321 expired; 5 bat: ts dato 


§. 1113 current and expixed. 
. =: Pas me ate; wegpiledty eeemenpewils to Friday, the 230) 
% For 8, 1114 expired Pariihivia sea Lieut ws bly bie, wud the Sith itthé of the dark halt 








would be Siero tr ti yore wl ae spa 





December, A, D, 1192, when. ths Uttsrtyas . 

ended 16h. 89 m, after mean sunrise. . 

7 39 Pramfdin would ‘be 8, 1115 cites pe rk ah en bi bots for te Wh aid th 
Sth of the bright fortnight of Bhadrepadas 
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fui, — 8. 1185." — Pali, Ske. and Olid-Kan. Inecr. No. 100; ante, Vol, XII. p. 210, 
“i, 20. Gadag inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighana :— . 

VE. St). — ‘Sucanr-pa-ka L-ikrdmta-sathvatsara-datathgalu 1135neya Arhgirass-sathvatsarada, 
1b iyuna(na)-dadhdha(ddha)-bidige Sanaischaravarad-atdn.t 

222,— P. 182, No. 102.8. 1186," Srimokha, Chaitra, Sima-diné, a solar eclipse. 
Kuudripar inseription of the Dévagiti-Yidava Singhana. 

223, — 8. 1186.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser. No. 234. Halébid inscription of the 
fi Dada Vira-Bali@ja and his queen Tulvaladévi; and Vikramaditya of the Gutta family :— 

‘Suku 1136 (in figures, 1, 68), the Srimukhs eavateara ; Monday, the day of the new-moon 
of Cisitra; at the time of an eclipse of the sun,’ [See the preceding date. ] 








iv4.— P.125, No. 78, — 8, 1187, Yuvan, Bhadrapad-imivasyi, Thursday. Balagathve 
iuseription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana, 

220. — 8, 1140. — Graham’s Kolhapur, p. 425, No. 11; from an impression supplied to me 
‘yy Dr. Fleet. K6lhapur inseription of the Dévagiri.Yadava Sihghana :— 

(L. 16), — Sake-varsha 1140 Bahudhaénya-samvatsaré. 


226. -— P, 8, No, 156, —S, l14},* Bahudhanya, Migha-éndi 7, Thursday, uttardyana- 
samkrinti, Date in a stone tablet at N ésarige. 


227, — 8. 1141. — As. Res, Vol, IX. p. 403; Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Vol. II, p. 244; 
ante, Vol, XXII. p, 107. Tipura copper-plate of Ranavankamalla :— 

(Li. 22).— Sakanripatér=mattt’ abdih 1141 Ranavaikamalla-érimat Harikiladévapadanam 
suptedasa-samvatsaré Sbhilikhyamané yatr=afikén=ipi samvat 17 siryya-gatya Phalguna-diné 26, 

228. — 8, 1144, — Ep, Ind. Vol. IIL p. 113, Bahal inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
Binghana :—~ 

(L. 18). — Shatk-dné sadale-éat-adhiké sahasré 1144 

varshansim ‘Saka-prithivfpatéh prayaté | 
Chaitr-adya-pratipadi Chitrabhanu-varshé. 

229,-— P. 8, No. 157.—8& 1145,* Chitrabhanu, Karttika-paurnamis}, Séma-vara, a 
laner eclipse. Mun6lli inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava, Singhana, 

230. — P, 117, No. 28 —§, 45, Svabhanu, dvitiya-Bhidrapada-éudi 5, Sukra-vara, 
Kélér inscription of the Dévagiri-Y idava Siighana. 

231. — 8. 45, — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan, Insor, No. 128; Mysore Insor. No. 20, p. 34, 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Warasithha Ii., and his Leader of the forces Polalva : — 

$ Saka 1145 (in figures, L, 67), the Svabhann éamvaisara 3 Thursday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of Migha.’+ - 


232. — P. 8, No. 158, = §. 1148,* Parthiva, BhAdiapads-paurnamiast, Monday, s Junar 
eclipse. Date in a Ohaudadimpur inscription of the Dévac; i-Yadaya Mahadéva, and the 
Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of Chandragupta, 


233. — P. 180, No, 108, —& 1251, i Ashadh-a Avasvé, Séma- 

eclipse. Saundatti inscription of the + peer te ee Séma-viira, a solar 
334. — 8, 1153. — Ey. Ind. Vol. ILL. p. 88. GanapSévaram insorint; ; 

Kikeitys Ganapati:— ee eee imer:pfton of the time of the 

os pee 119). — Gupa-tare-Bhava-mita-fdke Khars-varshé Madhavé sit8 Ganryyih } tidhyarh, 

thy), te a , = 


__285.—P. 1B, No. #9.—S W256, Jaya, Vaiddkin a9 co 
inscription of the Dévagisi-Yidava Siighaga SMM, Vadda-vire, Bijfpar 
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__ 736. — P. 118, No. 30, — 8, 1156, Jaya, Philguna-sadi 3, Budbé. Image inset. 
fiira. ; 


: sah oe P. 16, No. 192. — 8, 1157, Manmatha, Srivana-bahula 30, Goran. Ke!s.. 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana. : 


238. oa) 118, No. 31. — 8, 1158, Durmukha, Migha-paurnamési, Sdma-diceé, ty Ease 
eclipse. Kolhapor inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Siighana,. 


_ 289, — P. 2, No, 130. — 8. 1160,* Hémalambin, Philgana-tudi 3, Tharsday. TI's 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighans and his feadatory Savanta-Thakkura. 

240. = S. 1160.* — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XV. p. $88. Haralshs]li copper-platea rf 2 Le 
Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana, and his feudatory the Dandésa Chikkadéva : — 

(L. 62). — Saka-varshid=drabhya shashtyadhika-éat-btiara-ga(aa)hasra-mit® Hémana(luzw)- 
vi(bi)-sa(sa)mvatsaré Philguna-misé saptamyam. 

241. — S. 1160. — South-Ind. Insor, Vol. I. p. 88. Poygai inscription of Bajarajadéve : — 


“(In the month of] Tai of the twenty-second year of the illustrions Tribhuvunachukrursriin, 
the illustrious Rajarajadéva, which was current during the Saka year 1160.’ 


242, — S. 1161. — South-Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 89. Poygai inscription of RAjaréjadéva: — 

‘From the month of Tai of the twenty-fourth year of the illustrious Tribhuranavhakrasar!., 
the illustrious Rajarajadéva, which was current during the Saka year 1161.’ 

243. — 3. 1162. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL. p. 89, Amba inscription of tic 
Dévagiri-Yadava Siighans :— 

(L. 27). —- Sri Sa(Ga)kn 1162 84(s4)rveri-ma(sa)mvaisaré Karttike-dro(éu)ddhada 10. 

244. — 8. 1165. — South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. 1. p. 91. Poygai inscription of Rajarajadéva : — 

‘From the month of Karkataka of the 28th year of the illustrious Rajarajadéva, whic 175 
current after the Saka year 1165 (had passed).’ 

245.— P. 118, No. 32.—S8, W171, Ssumya, Ashidha-paurgamisl, Sonaiicharu-y'.’. 
Chikka-Bagiwadi copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishys. 

246.—- P. 118, No. 33,—8. 1171, Saumya, Sravana-éudi 12, Guro-varé. Beqe r+ 
copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna. 

247. — P. 130, No. 104.—S8. 1172,* Saumya Bréshtha(Jyaishtha)-masé bahula-iace 
din? (11) Bhanma-varé. Kafchipura inscription of (the Kakatiya) Ganapati. 

248, — P. 16, No. 193. — 8. 1174,* Virédhikrit, Jyaishth-amavasya, Sakra-vira, asa 
eclipse. Mundlli inseription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Kyishys. 

249, — P.130, No. 105.—8. 1175,* Paridhavin, Philgun-imivisyd. a wiar ee. 
Bangalore copper-plates of the Hoysala Sémésvarsa-. 

250.— P.16, No. 194 —8. 1175, Pramfdin, Chaitr-imavisyé, Boma-vart. Liiot 
copper-plates of the Dévagiri-Y adava Kyishya. 

951. — S. 1177. — Coorg Insor. No. 6, p. 9. Niduta memorial tablet of the time vi the 
Hoysala Narasimha II. :— : 

Stka-varusha 1177ne Rakshasa-cat Vaisikha-Sudka(ddha) iL. | 

252. — P. 16, No. 195. — & 1180, month of Karkateks, Sadi 7, Monday: Inscription at 
the Ammaiappéévara temple at Padavédu. | A a 

253. — P. 1, No. 124, — 8 1182, Randra, Pansha-vadi 7, Bani-dint, uttarkynya-samkrant:. 
Terwan copper-plates of Kamvadévarsye of Kalyaza. | | 
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=-'#, —— 8, 1183, — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Renadal inscription 
ef tue Devagini-Yalava Mahadéva :— 
(LL. 1). — Svasti érf Saka 1183 Da(du)rmmati-samvatearé. 
210, — 8. 1184." — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 19; Mysore Inser. No, 147, 
}. 2/3, Deéiir copper-piates of the Hoysala Narasimha III. :-— 
‘Saka 1134 (in words, 1. 18 of the fourth side), the Durmati saivatsara ; Tuesday (Mys. 
fuser. ; ‘ Monday’), the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’s 
135, — 8. 1185.8 — Péii, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 111. Chandadémpnr inscription of 
‘le Dévagiri-Yadava Mahadéva, and the Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of 
Chamiragaupta 
‘ ‘Saka 1185 (in figures, 1. 79), the Dundubhi saivatsara; Monday, the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Vaigdkha; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’+ 
207.— P. 118, No. 34. — 8. 1187, Krédhana, Magha-paurnamast, Sukra-diné, Kéolbipur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava MahAdéva, 
258. —- P. 125, No. 74. — 8. 1189, Prabhava, Jyéshtha-ba 30, Budha-vara, a solar eclipse, 
Hulgir inscription of the Dévagini-Yadava Mahadéva. 
259. — P. 3, No. 131. — 8. 1189, Prabhava, Migha-éudi 5, Sukra-vara, An inscription 
at Kadakol. 
260, — 8. 1190. — M, sore Inser. No. 27, p- 50 (Pélt, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 124). 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasirhha ITI (?) : — 
‘The Saka year 1190 having passed, and the year Vibhava being current.’ 
261. — 8. 1101 (?). — Inser. at Srarana Belgola, No. 96, pp. 74 and 159. Inscription of the 
Hoysala Narasimha III, :— 
Saka-varusha 119]neya Srimukhs-sathvatsaradas! Sravana-éuddha 15 Adivéradallu. 
262. — P. 3, No. 132, 8 1193* Sukle, Ashidhadndi 12, Wednesday. Sémnathpur 
inscription of the Hoysala Narasizhha IIT. 


263. — P. 118, No. 35. — 8, 1193, Prajépati, Magha-énudi 12, Budhé. Paithan copper- 
plates of the Dévagiri-Yadava R&amachandrs. 


264. — P. 119, No. 36. — 8. 1194, Angiras, Migha-paurnamaal, a Innar ecli Kéolha 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava BRaémachandra, a a 

265, — 8. 1194. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O. S., Vol. V. p. 183, Thana copper-plat 
Dévagiri-Yidava Ramachandra ; — a a 

Svasti éri-Silivahana-éaké 1194 Amgira-nima-sathvatsar? Aévina-éuddha 5 Ravan.+ 


266.— P. 128 No. 92. — §, 1197,* Bhava, Bhadrapada-éndi 12, Wednesday. Halébid 
memorial tablet, ; 





seamed 





267. — P. 128, No. 93. — 8, 1199, Dhatri, Srivana-paurnamist, Sdma-ding. vain 
parvani. Sidniirle inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava ary i oa 
268. — 8. 1199. —Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inser. No. 125; Mysore Inser. No. 26, p. 47. 


& 


Haribar inscription of the Dévagiri-Yédava B&machen : 
Chieftain Sajuva~Tikkamadéva :— dra, and his feudatory the Great 
‘Saka 1199 (in figures, ] 67), the Isvara say : . 
: vt amvatsara ; 
(?) bright fo rinigh t of Chaitra.’ s 7a Friday, the thirteenth day of the 
“ae : - 
Neral 18 of 8, 2184 current == Durmati would correspond to Tuesday, the 15th March, A.D. 1261. 


1 Setmukhs would be 8. 1195 expined; and i itn 
sunrise of Sunday, the 20th July, A.D.17R Tn 00 NEG ofthe date commenced 6b, 16 m, after mean 


© Oaiiee Sadi 18 of 8, 1190 expired = Lérara corresponds to Friday, the 19th March, A. D, 1977, 
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as a - ie No. 37, — 8. 1200, Bahudhanya, Chaitra-sudi 1, Sakravars. “iavana 
Belgola private inscription. 


ee et eee — = 
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270. — 8. 1200, — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 29. M ysare Tuser. No. 143, py, 2rd. 
Bélir copper-plates of the Hoysala Narasithha IIT. :-— 


‘Saka 1200 (in words, 1. 19 of the second side), the Bahudhtinya emiratsarz; Satanduy 
(Uys. Inser.: ‘ Monday’), the fourteenth day of the dark fortnigat of Magha,’*? 


271, — P. 3, No. 133. — 8. 1201, Pramfathin, Bhadrapada-dudi 6, Stma-vira. Tneerip- 
tion at Kadakol, 


272. — 8. 1208 (?). — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 131, pp. 99 and 173. Dure ot + 
private inscription : — 


Srimato-Saka-varsha 1203neya: PramAdi-sathvatsara“t Mirgegasira-sa 1 Bridandn. + 

273. — P. 128, No. 94.— 8. 1205,* Chitrabhanu, Sravana-éndi 10, Brilaspati-vira. 
Sravana Belgola private inscription. 

274, — 5.1208. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 148 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 6, p. ll. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the Hoysala Narasitnha III. :— 

‘ Saka 1208 (in figures, 1.14), the Vyaya smivatsera; Tharsday (Mys. Inser.: ‘ Wed- 
nesday ’), the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’# 


275.— 8, 1212.* — Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,O0. 8., Vol. V. p. 178. Thani copper-plates 
of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra :— 


Svasti &ri-Salivahana-saké 1212 Virddhi-samvatearé Vaisikha-inddhsa-paurnamasyar 
Bhaumé. ¢ 


276. — S$. 1222. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Vélapur inacription 
of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra :— 

(L. 1). —. . éri-Sak[u] 1222 Sarvari-samvatsaré Marpisarn-vadi [9 ?}« Sémeé. 

277, — P. 119, No. 38. — 8, 1227, Visvavasu, Marge-iodi 5, Sém& Vélapur inscription 
of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra. 

278, — 8. 1228 (?). — Coorg Inecr. No. 7, p. 10, Niduta memorial tablet of the time of 
the Hoysala Narasimha IIT. :— 

Saka-varusha 1228 Par&bhava-sam | rada Vaisikha-sndha (ddha) 12. (The translation has 
‘Saka year 1208, the year Parthiva’; and a note adds thai ‘in the copy the year is Paridhavi. 
Parthiva, = ‘S. 1208 current; Paribhava = 5, 1228 expired.) 

279. — P. 125, No. 75. — 8. 1235, Pramadin, Srivana-vadi 14, Vakré (Mahgals-vare). 
Death of Subhachandra. 

280. — 8. 1236.— Bp. Ind. Vol. TIL p. 70. Bilvanathéivara inscription of Vire- 
Champa :— 

(L. 4). — Tumgaégrika-Sakaébda-bhaji samay€. 

281. — 8. 1236. —Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL p. 71. Arulala-Perumal inscription of [Vira-] 
Champa :— 

(L. 1). — Tumgasrika-éaran-mité Baka-nripé. 





43 Magha-vadi 14 of 8, 1200 expired=Bahudbinys would correspond to Saturday, the ith February, A. D, 1270. 

a4 Pramadin would be §. 1285 expired, Perhaps the intended year ie 8. 1201 expired == Pramithin ; but the date 
does not work out properly for that year. 

45 Chaitra-gudi 10 of 8, 1208 expired == Vyaya would correspond to Thursday, the 7th March, A. D. 1236. 

46 Supposing this figure to be correct, the corresponding date wonld be Monday, tha Sth December, A.D. 1500. 
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ist — PB, In, Ne. 1b — 8. 1261 (for 18629), Vikrama, Chaitra-sudi 1, Gurn-vara. 
Hidana nestivtaa of the Maldnundalfivara Harihara I. CHariyappa-vodeya) of 
Vilatat aga. 

wv, — INIT No. 147, —8, 1276," Vijaya, Magha-éudi 15, Chandra-vara a lunar eclipse. 
Hara copy etpates of Bukkaraya I. of Vijuyanagara. 

So4, am P35 Wo, 184. ~— 8, 1277, Manmatha, Jysishtha-Sudi 7, Soma-vara. Chitaldurg 
juseiiption uf the Mai dmagdaléicara Bukkarfya I, (Bukkaréya-vodeys) of Hosapattana, and 
aftiraurds of Vilavauupares 

285.—-S8. 1078.— Pili, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inecr. No. 150; Mysore Inser. No. 2, p. 5. 
Chitaklure ineeription of the Maldmandal’srara Bukkarféya I. (Bukkarfya-vodeya) of 
Hosspattens, and afterwards of Vijurauayarai— 

‘Suka 1278 fin figures, 1.17), the Durmukha sovivatsara; Thursday, the third day of 
the dark furtmeht (Jiya. Inger: * of the moon's increase") of Ashidha.’#? 

ia, —8, 1278,— Lp. Ind. Vol. Ul. p, 27. Bitragunta copper-plates of Samgama II. 
af Vitayanurara s— 

(L. 75), — Sak-abdé xnaga-ésaila-<dhynfdyu)mani-parimité 1278 Durmukh-aibdé tru(tri)- 
tivye(ve) masi ... . samgame chatidra-ba(bha)nvch. 

267.-— 8. 1286 Gur 1287 ?) — Souwth-Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 120, Katichipuram inscrip- 
tion of the reign of the Mahdmandalesvara Kambans-udaiyar :— 

‘From the month of Adi of the Visvavasu year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 
one thousaud two hundred and eighty-six (Aad passed).’ 

(The same date in another inscription of the same, ib. p. 128, only with Visvddi instead 
of Visvdvasu.| 

288. — 8, 1290. —~ Anite, Vol. XIV. p. 233 ; Inser, at Sravaza Belgola, No. 136, pp. 100 and 
173. Date of Ramaénnijichirya's Sdsana, of the time of Bukkaraya I. of Vijayanagara :-— 

Saka-varsha 1290neya Kilaka-samvatearada Bhidrapada-suddha 1 Brihaspati-vira. 

(In Juser. at Sr. Belg. the text has ‘ Bhadrapada-éu J0 Bri,’ and with this reading the 
dute regularly corresponds to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1368.) 

289.— P, 129, No. 95.— 8.1295," Paridhavin, Vaiéikha-sndi 3, Budha-vara, A private 
izseription at Sravana Belgola. 

290.—P. 126, No. 76.—8. 1295, Aévina-vadi 13, Sukra-vira. An inscription from 
Java. 
291.—~ P. 3, No. 135. — 8. 1296, Anands, month of Dhanus, sudi 8, Monday. Inseription 
from near the Tiramalai reck, of the reign of the MaLémaadalika Ommaya-ugaiyar. 

292, — 8. 1300 (for 1301 ?).— Ey. Ind. Vol. Til. p. 62. Vanapalli copper-plates of Anna- 
Véma of the Reddi dynasty of Kondavido :-— 

(L. 41).—Bak-ibd2 gagan-dbhra-viiva-ganit2 Sidhdh&(ddhé)rdhdhi(rthi)-sathvatsaré 

Maghé krishnachaturddaii-Siva-tidhan (than). 

283.—P. 119, No. 39.—8. 1801, Siddh&rtha, Jyaishths-paurnamisi, Bhanm?, a lunar 
eclipse. Damba! copper-plates of Harihara IL. of Vijayanagara. 

294,— P. 119, No. 40.— 8, 1801, Siddharthin, Karttika-sudi 12. Bhiskara-varé. Haribar 
inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanupara. 


Scam need 








a? Auhbjba-dadi 3 of &. 1278 expired == Darmukka would correspond to Thuraday, the ud J Ashighs-vadi 
3 to Thursday, the 16th Jane, A. D. 1556. =e om 
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295. — 8. 1804. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Ineer. No. 23: ants, Vou. XIL py 212, Ne ob, 
Mysore Inser. No. 146, p. 268. Bélir copper-plates of Harihara IT. uf ¥: jutanugaiai— 
Saka 1304 (in words, I. 16 of the third side), the Dundubhi suisetsarz, Sanday, the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika.’+ 7 


296. — P, 126, No. 77. — 8. 1807, Krédhana, Philgona-vadi 2, Sukra-varé. Togeripticn on 
a lamp-pillar at Vijayanagara, of the reign of Harihara IX. 


297, —S. 1800.* — Hp. Ind. Vol. III. p. 118, Bhatkal copper-viates of the time of 
Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara :— 





‘Inthe Kshaya sativatsara, which corresponded to the Saka year ony thousand three 
hundred and nine, (when) Jupiter (was standing) in Leo, on Tharsday, the Sith ‘tit4i) ot the 
dark (fortnight) of (the month of} Pushya.’# 

298, — P. 122, No. 57. — 8. 1818, Prajapati, Vaisikh-imavisy#, Saumya-diré, a solar 
eclipse. Copper-plates of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara. 


999,—P. 7, No, 149.—8. 187 (for 1818), Dhatri, Magha-paornamist, Bhinn-vira. 
Chitaldurg copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 


300. — 8. 1817. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 24; ante, Vol. XIT. p, 218, No. 70, 
Hisan copper-plates of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara :— 

(Li. 36). — Sak-dvda(bda) rishi-chathdr-ashni(gni)-vidhun-ayata-vatsaré | 

Yuv-ikhyé Migha(?)-masé(?) cha gukla-pakshé gsubh[é*] dind 1 
saptamyim cha mahi-parvani. 

301, — 8. 1820.#— Inscr, at Sravana Belgola, No. 105, pp. 80 and 165. Death of Purn- 
pandita :— 

Tatra trayédasa-dataié cha daga-dvayéna Sakéebdaké parimité=bhavad=fhvar-ikhyé | 

Maghé chaturddaéa-tithan sitabhaji varé Syitan Sanaia(néh) sura-padam Porapanditasya tif 

302, — §.1321.— Hp. Ind. Vol. IIL, p. 122. Nallir copper-plates of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 50). — Dhitri-nétra-guna-kshapéta(sva)ra-yuté sri(éri)}-Salivahé gate 

(Sakhé(ké)  gd]tradhacha(?) PramAdi(thijni tidhau(?) miasy= 
Orjaké namani(?) | 
pakshé tatra valakshaké Budba-diné éri-paurgimdsyam tidhan (than) 
kalé pu[nya]ma[ham]taré subha-karé sémOpardgeé vare 11 

303, ~ 8.1828. — South-Ind. Insor. Vol. I. p. a2, Veppambattu inscription of the time (*) 
of Bukkaraya II. of Vijayanagara:— 

‘On Thursday, the new moon of the dark half of Jyaishtha of the Vyaya year, which 
follows the Parthiva year (and) which was current after the Saka year 1382/8) (Aad passed).' — 
And — 

‘ Thursday, 
year,’50 


the twelfth Innar day of the bright half of Vaisékha (0) the Parthiva 


for 8. 1909 current == Kebaya, to Thursday, tho 10th Janaary, A. D, 1887; by 


48 +e rerularly corresponds : ; ) 
The date regularly ’ year Srimukba (§.¢., Jopiter was in Shiba), which ended on the L’th 


the mean-sign system this day fell in the 
August, A. D. 1387. 
49 The date regularly corresponds, for 1321 expired == Pramithin, to Wednesday, the 5th Oetuber, A. D. 
1899, when there was a lunar eclipse which was visible in India. Se eae 
: r ond to nesday, the 16th 
88 Both dates are irregular; the first, for 5, 1828 expired = Vysya, wouhl correspond to 
June, A. D. 1406; and the second, for § 1828 current = Parthiva, to Saturday, the lith Apri}, A. D. 1405, 
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24, — $1898, — Pali, Skr. and Glid-Kaw. Inser. No. 25; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 56; 
Moon Luivre Nov 154, p. 279, Hasan copper-plates of Dévaréya I. of Vijayanagara:— 


1. “1, —sasa)kavarsha 1928 varttamina-Vyaya-sathvatsaré Karttika-misa-krishna- 
Yuri aagamyam Sakra(?j-varé Uttaral r)- Bhidrapadé Priti-yogé Bava-karané ... patta- 
Ghisn@ka-samayéd (Mys. Iaser.: ‘Monday ').4 

sot, P, 120, Ne. Ts. —S, 1881, Virddhin, Chaitra-vadi 5, Gurn-vira, A private 
inserpting at Siuavaia Bearous. 

tit, — P, 119, No. 41. —8. 1882, Vikriti, Nabhasya(Bhidrapada)-sudi 12, Séma-varé, 
Harihar inscription of Dévaraya I. of Vijayanagara. 

307, — 8. 1384,% — Pali, Slr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 151; Mysore Inser. No. 5, p. 9. 
Chitallurg inserijtion of Dévarays I. of Vijayanagara, and his kuméra, “prince” or ‘‘son,” 
the Great Caieftain Mallanna-vodeya : — 

‘Sika 1334 (im figures, |. 4), the Khara savatsara ; Tuesday (?), the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’f 

302, — §. 13388. — Priéchinalékhamdld, Vol. I. p. 179. Inscription of Vira-Vijayaraya of 
Vilayanagara : — 

Sut-vijayabhyudeya-Sakavarsha 1338 vartamina-Durmukhi-samvatsarada Bhadrapadar 
bauia saptamiyalu. 

309,— 8, 1844. — Mysore Inscr. No. 49, p. 112 (Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, 
No. 266).  Balagdthve memorial tablet of the time of Vira-Vijaya(?) of Hastindvati 
(Vijayanagara) : — 

‘The Saka year 1344, the year Subhakyit, the month Afvija, the 5th day of the moon’s 
ierease, Sunday.’ 52 

310. — 8. 1846. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 38. Satyamangalam copper-plates of Dévaraya IT. 
of Vijayanagara :— 

(L. 40). — Tatvaléké Sakasysibdé Krédhi-samvatsaré subhe | 

Ashidh-Amatithau puranyé Sémavara-virdjité ||58 

311. — 8 1846. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 128; Mysore Inscr. No. 23, p. 40, 
Harihar inscription of Dévaraya II. of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Saka 1346 (in figures, 1.16), the Krédhi sahvatsara; Monday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’ f 

312. — P. 132, No. 118. — 8.1847, Visvavasu, 3rd day of Paoguni, 6th tithi, Wednesday. 

’ y 5 
Inscription at the Virifichipnram temple, of the reign of Dévarhya II. of Vijayanagara, 


313. — 8. 1848. — South-Ind. Inser, Vol. I. p. 164. Ona Jaina temple at Vijayanagara, 
of the reign of Dévaraya II. : — 
(Li. 25). — Siké=bdé pramité yaté vasu-simdha-gun-émdubhih | 
Parabhav-abdé Karttikyamn. 
314. — P. 6, No. 146. — 8. 1853,# Sadharana, month of Karkataka, audi 5, Monday. 
Inscription at Tellur, of the reign of Dévarfya IT. of Vijayanagara. 





3 In §. 1398 expired = Vyaya the 10th tithi of the dark half of Karttika ended, and the karana Bava commenced, 
16 bh. 43 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, the ith November, A. D. 1405, On this day the nakshatra was 
Dttara-phalgunf up to 21 b., and the yiga Priti from 15 h. 17 m, after mean sunrise, 

41 In 8. 1344 expired = Subhakrit the tithi of the date commenced 5h. 57 m,. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 
the 20h September, A. D. 1422, 

& The date regularly corresponds, for the first Ashadha of 8, 1346 expired=Krédhin, to Monday, the 26th 
June, A. D, 1424. 
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315. — 8S. 1853.4 — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. Nos. 227 and 26; Mysore Iuser. 
No. 116, p. 213, and No. 146, p. 269. Mulbagal stune inscription and copper-plates of 
Dévaraya II. of Vijayanagara: — 

‘Saka 1353, the SAdhfrana smivaisera; the tenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Phalguna.’ 

316. — P. 119, No. 42. — 8. 1858, Virddhyadikyit (Virédhakrit), Phalguna-indi 12, 
Saumya-vira. On Jaina statue at Karkala, erected by Vira-Pandya. 

317. — P, 129, No. 96. — 8. 1855,* Paridh@vin, dvitly-Ashédha-iudi 9, Vidbu-dina. 
Date when the tomb of Srutamuni at Sravana Belgola was set up. 

318. — P, 132, No. 114 —S& 1871, Bukla, month of Simba, sndi 13, Saturday. An 
inscription at Padavédu of the reign of Dévaraya II. of Vijayanagara, 


319. — P. 17, No. 188. — 8. 1877, Yuvan, Bhidrapada, « Innar eclipse. Copper-plates 
of Ganadéva of Kondavidu. 


320. — 8. 1387. — Anie, Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Aroléla-Peramil temple 
at Little Kanchi, of the reign of Mallikarjuna of Vijsyanagara : — 

‘On the day of (the nekshatra) Krittika, which corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon 
tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Vriichika in the Parthiva year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1387,’ 5 


321. — 8. 1892. — Ante, Vol. XXL p, 322. Inscription at the Arclila~-Peramal temple at 
Little Kaiichi, of the reign of Virtp&kshs I. of Vijayanagara: — 

‘At the auspicious time of the Ardhédaya on the day of (the nakshatra) Sravana, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon dithi of the second fortnight of the month of Makara 
of the Vikriti year, which was current after the Saka year 1392.’% 

322. — S. 1408. — Ep. Ind, Vol. IIL. p. 73. Jambukéévara inscription of the Mahdman- 
dalésvara Vilaka-Kamaysa: — 

¢ At the auspicions time of Mahimagam (Mahimigha}, (when) Jupiter (tas standing in) 
Leo, (i. e.) on the day of (the nakshatra) Magam (Magh&), which corresponded to a Sanday 
and to the full-moon dathé of the first fortnight of the month of Kumbha of the Plava samvat~ 
sara, which was current after the Saka year 1403.’ 

398. — §. 1480 (for 148L?).— Ep. Ind. Vol. 1. p. 366. Hampe inscription of 
Krishnartya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L, 27.) — Salivahana-éaks-varsha 1430 samdo mélé nadava Sukla-samvaisarada Migha sa 
14In . . . . patfdbhishékéteave-punyakaladalo. -_ 

324, — 8. 1433.* — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 103, pp- 75 and 160. Inscription of a 
son of Kééavanitha, minister of Changile-Mahadéva : — 
Saka-varusha 1432 daneya Sukla-sathvatearada Vayiéakha ba 10 1h. 
325, — 8.1434 (for 1485 ?). — Jour. Bo, 4s. Soc. Vol. KIL. p. 384. Kuppélir copper 
plates of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagars : — 
‘Sak-Abdé ‘Salivahasya sahasréna ehatah-fataib 
chatustrimhat-samair=yakté samnkhyité ganita-kramét tf 
Srimukhi-vatsaré slighyé Maghé chedsita-pakshake l 
Sivaratran mahé-tithyam poit(po)gyark&lt subbé dint 11 
} } November, A. D. 1435. ; 
. ss ila a asc was ravens from 1h. 59 m., after mean sunrise 


of Sunday, the 20th January; A. D. 1471. Sunday | February, A. D- 1482; by 
i ‘The date regularly corresponds, for 8, 1408 expired = Plars, to eS ehiah emit on the ith July, 

the mean-sign system this day fell in the year Sanmya (j, ¢., Supiter was . 

A. D. 1482, 
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S28. 1435 (for 1486). — Ae, Her. Vol XX. p. 30. Vijayanagar inscription of 
Krishnar&ya of Vijayansgara :— 
‘Iu the reign of Silivahana 1435, corresponding to the year Bhiva, in Philguna sadi 
Tritiya, Sukravar.’ [Compare the following date. | 
327. — P. 120, No, 48.— 8, 1436, Bhéva, Philguna-Sadi 3, Sukra-vara. Krishndpura 
inscription of Kyishnaréya of Vijayanagara. 
328. — 8. 1436.—Archaol. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL p. 115. Saundatti (?) inserip- 
tion of the time of Krishnartya of Vijayanagara :— 
Salivadhana-saka-varushamgaln 1436neya, BhAva-sainvatsaradallu. 
329, — 8.1438 (?). — Féli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No, 228; Mysore Inser. No. 112 
p. 208. Rock inscription at Tyakal :— 
‘Saka 1438 (in figares, 1.1; Mysore Inscr.: ‘1434’), the Pramadi saivatsara ;5’ the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Phalgana,’ 
dd). — S. 1442. — Ae. Res. Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of Kyishnar&ya of 
Vilavanagara :— | 
‘In the year of Silivahana 1442, corresponding to . . . Vikrama, in Magha sudi 
Saptami . . . . . on Radhisaptami,5® the 7th of the moon.’ 
331,— P, 5, No, 142, -—8. 1444 (for 1445) vabhinu, Pausha, Tuesday, Makara- 
eattkrinti. Simogga copper-plates of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara. 
332. — P. 1, No, 125. — 8.1448, Vyaya, Pausha-vadi 10, Bhrign-vara, Makara-saibkranti. 
Kaichipura copper-plates of Krishnardys of Vijayanagara. 
338, — P. 120, No. 44, — 8. 1450, Sarvadh4rin, Chaitra-éudi, Madana-tithi (13), Jiva- 
(Guru)-varé. Krishnipura inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara, 
334, — P. 120, No. 45. —~8, 1451, Virédhin, Vaisékha-éndi 15, Sukra-vara. Krishnipura 
inscription of Krishyardya of Vijayanagara. 
335. — P. 2, No, 126. —§, 1452, Vikriti, Sravana-vadi 8, Séma-vara, Krishna-jayanti. 
Herihar inscription of Achyutar4ya of Vijayanagara, 
336. — 8. 1453.* — Cvorg Inscr. No. 10, p. 14 Date in an inscription at Atijanagiri : — 
Saka-varusha 1453neya Vikritu-sathvatsarada Chaitradallu. ; 
_ 337, — 8, 1453 (for 1454), — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 130; Mysore Inser. 
No. 20, p. 43. Harikar inscription of Achyutaréys of Vijayanagara : — - 
‘Bilivahans-Sake 1453 (in, figures, 1. 3), the Nandana sasivatsara, Tuesday (?), the tenth 
day‘of the bright fortnight of Aévaynja’ (Df ys. Insor.: ‘the year Khara,. . . Wednesday’). 
_ “888. — P. 129, (No. 97, — 8. 1455, Wandana, Jyaishtha-éndi 5, Guro-vira. Bidami 
luscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayanaga 


33%. — BS. 1458 (for 1460). — Inscr. af Bravana Belgola, No. 99, pp. 75 and 160. Date of 
& private inscription : —~ 


‘Seka-varsha sivirada 1459taneya Vilazhbi-sainvaisarada Magha-éuddha 5 yalu. 


#40. — P, 120, No. 46. — 8, 1480, Vilambin Karttika-paurnaméct, Sasisuta(Budha)-varé, 
a Innar eclipse. Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of ‘; ijayanagara. 
: cain ear . ne 1414 or 1475 expired ; Praméthin, 1441. ® This should be ratha-saptamt. 
a was 3. My : = s 
- ear Ge cae nh apie — 8. 1458 expired; for the former year the regular equivalént of the date 
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341, — §. 1461. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inaer. No, 132: ant, Vol XIL p. 2l4, Nu <a 
Afysore Inscr. No. 19, p. 29, Harihar inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijayamgara : — 


ee tenet ait at ie sate ee at ee Sah SURI ars Shaina rine rote mnie mensirdsl Pep rlestrer Hn ee seAnarmgiehien rT 
> - 


(L, 8). — ‘Siké chathdra-ras-Amardindra-ganité Bhid — 
. Paar ’ * 8 @# 5 ‘as » »*® i or oe 
abhikhy€ tithan viré Bhiimisutasya, er Adrapadasya dvadas 


342, — 8. 1462. — Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. p, 154, Unamiijeri copper-plates of AchyuterAya, 
of Vijayanagara : —~ 
(L, 91). — Sak-~ibdé Salivahasya sahasrena chatné-dataih | 
dvishashtyé cha samiyukté(ktai)ragananish prapité kramit ii 
Sarvari-nimaké varshé misi Karttika-namani | 
sukla-pakshé cha punydyim=ntthina-dyadasi-tithan {! 
343, — 8. 1463.* — ds, Res. Vol. XX. p. 26. Vijayanagar inscription of Achyutaraya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of ‘Sélivihana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Karttika, Sudi-paichami, Gurovir.’+ 
344, — §, 1466.* — Ante, Vol. X. p. 66. Badami inscription of Sadasivaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara :—~ 
(L. 1), — Silivihana-Saka-varusha 1466neya SObhakru(kyi)t-saihvatsarada A[ivija éuj- 
y J i 
dha(ddha) . .. . [i}i, 
345. — 8. 1486. — Coorg Inser. No, 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Afijanagiri : — 
‘Saka-varsha 1466 sanda vartamina-Krodhi-samvatsarada Kartikea Sa 15 yailn, 
346. — 8, 1467. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 35. Vijayanagar inscription of Sadasivaréya of 
Vijayanagara :— 
‘In the year of Silivahana 1467, corresponding to the year VisvAvasu, in Krishna (') sui 
Tritiyé, Guruvaram.’ 
347, — 8.1469, — Anie, Vol. X, p. 64. Badimi inscription of SadAsivaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara :— ; 
(L. 1). — Silivihana-saka 1469neya Plavathga-sathvatearada A(a)ivayuja $a 15 yalu. 
348. — 8.1470. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 240; Mysore Inser. No. 126, p. 224. 
Bélir inscription of SadAsivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
‘Salivahana-éaka 1470 (in figures, 1. 4), the Kilake smbvateara; Monday, the eleventh day" 
of the dark fortnight of Ashadha.’f 
349, — P, 132, No. 115. — 8.1471, Saumya, month of Mésha, éudi 7, Thursday. Inserip- 
tion at the Virifichipuram temple, of Bommu-niyaks (Signa-Bommu-ni, jaka or Bomma-nyipaty 
of Vélir). 
350. — 8. 1476.* — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 47. Inscription ai Badimi : — 
‘Silivahana-dake 1476 (in figures, 1. 2), the PramSdi eastuateare ; the eleventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha.’ ‘ 
351, — P, 120, No. 47. — 8. 1476 (Ananda), Vaisikha-éadi 14, Monday. Harihar inscrip- 
tion of SadAésivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
352, — 8. 1477. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 241; Mysore Iascr. No. 127, p. 225. 
Bélar inscription of Sadésivaraya of Vijayanagara :— 
‘‘Salivahana-dake 1477 (in figures, 1. 8), the Bakshase sauwsteara; the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of Magha, as | ‘ae 
353, — P, 17,.No. 199.8. 1478, Nelo, Mirgastreh-imivisyé, Mirtigja-rvart, a 
eclipse. Chingleput copper-plates of Badamivarays of Vijayanagar. 
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354. — P. 9, No. 150. —8. 1488, Durmati, Magha-paurnamasi, Monday, a lunar eclipse. 
Harihar inscription of Sadakivaraya of Vijayanagara. 

355. — 8. 1483. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar scription of Sadasivaraya : — 

‘In the year of Salivihana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra sud 
paichami, Sanivar, . . . . inthe season of Makara-samkranti-punyakala.’t 

356. — P. 133, No. 116. — 8. 1488, Aksheya, month of Kumbha, vadi 12, Wednesday. 
An inscription at Arappakkam, records a grant made at the request of Sinpa-Bommu-ntyaka 
of Vélur by Tirumala-raje (the younger brother of Ramarija) of Karnita, with the consent of 
Sadasivaraysa of Vijayanagara. 

357. — 8. 1490, — Mysore Inacr. No. 175, p. 334. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, of 
Singhadéva-bhuipa of Padinidu: — 

‘In the Saka year 1490, the year Vibhava.’ 

358, — 8. 1402 (P). — Pili; Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 246; Mysore Inscr. No. 129, 
p. 228. Hasan inscription of Sadasiva, the kumdra, “prince” or “son” of Achyutariya, of 
Vijayanagara :— 

‘Salivahana-Saka 1492 (in figures, L 5), the Rudhirddgiri® smivetsara; Monday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana’ (Mys. Inser.: ‘1482’ . . , ‘the 10th 
‘lay of the moon’s decrease’). 

359. — P. 17, No. 200. — 8. 1497, Yuvan, month of Makara, vadi 13, Wednesday. An 
inscription at Sattuvichchéri near Vélir, records a grant made at the request of Sinna-Bommu-~ 
nayaka of Vélir by Krishnappa-nayaka Ayyan, with the consent of Srirahgaraya I. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita), 

360. — §, 1500 (?).— Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 242; Mysore Inser, No. 121, 
p. 22U. Bélur inscription of Krishnappa-nayaka, of the reign of Srirangaraya I.of Vijayanu- 
gare (Karnite) : — 

‘Silivahana-daka 1500 or 1560 (in figures, 1.10; Mys. Inser. : ‘ 1500’), the Bahudhanya 
suivatsara ; Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Srivana.’6l 

361.—P. 121, No. 48.—8. 1506, Tarana, Kirttika-paurnamisi, a Innar eclipse. 
Dévanhalli copper-plates of Srtrangarfya I. of Vijayanagara (Karniita). 

362.— 8. 1508. — Anite, Vol. V. p. 41. Date in the Nédsano of the Jaina temple at Karkala, 
of Immadi-Bhairava : — 

‘Sri-Silivahana-gake-varsha 1508neya Vyaya-sathvatsarada Chaitra-iuddha Sya Budha- 
vara Mrigaéira-nakshatra Vrishabha-lagnadallo.t 

363. — 8. 1514, — South-Ind, Insor, Vol. I. p. 86. Viriichipuram inscription of the reign of 
Venkstapati I. of Vijayanagara (Karnita) : — 

‘On the 6th solar day of the month of Tai of the Nandana year, which was current after 
the Saka year 1514 (had passed).’ 

364.—8, 1625. — Anie, Vol, TL. p. 371, Vildpika copper-plates of Venketapati I. 
of Vijsyanagara (Karnata): — 

Bekti-nétra-kalambéndu-panité Saka-vatsaré } 
Plava-saivatsaré punyé masi Vaisikha-nim[a |ni | 
Pakshé ’valakshd .. . punyayim dvadaéi-tithan | 

















® Radhirddgtrin would be 8. 1485 expi for thi 
Angust, A.D, 1583, xpired, and for this year Srévana-éadi 18 coxresponds to Monday, the 2ad 


® In.8. 1500 expired = Bahndhioya the tithi of the | 
the 26th July, A.D. 1578, ya of the date commenced 2h. 42 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
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369, — P. 121, No, 49.—8, 1548, Durmati, Vaigikha-su-li 3, Satarday. Simusga cvpye re 
plates of Ramadéva of Vijayanagara (Karnita). 





366. — 8. 1547, — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 243; Mytwre Inser, No. 122. p. 221. 
Bélfir inscription of Kyishnappa-nfyaka and others :-— 


‘ Salivdhana-Saka 1547 (in figures, 1. 5), the Krédhane sasieutsara; Monday, the fifth doy 
(Mys. Insor.: ‘the 8th’) of the dark fortnight of Magha.® 


367. — P. 121, No. 50, —S, 1556, Bhava, Ashidha-indi 13, Sthira’San.)-varu.  Sravanis 
Belgola inscription of Chama Raja Vodeyar of Maisér. 


368, — 8.1558. — Ante, Vol. XIII, p. 131. Kondyata copper-plates of Wenkata II, of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita) :-— 

(Plate iva, 1.14). — Vasu-bina-kalamb-éndu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 

Dh&tri-sathvatsara(ra)-nimni masi ch=Ashidha-nimani | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé dvadagyim cha mahi-tithan {I 

369.— P, 3, No, 136.— §. 1560,* fsvara, Phalguna-dndi 5, Thareday. Halébid 
inscription of Venkatadri-nayaka (son of Krishnappa-nayaka) of Vélar. 

370. — P, 126, No. 79, —S, 1565, Sébhanu, Pausha-vadi 14, Bhargavya-varé. Death of 
Charukirti. 

371. — $. 1566. — Ante, Vol. XIII, p. 159. Kallakursi copper-plates of Sriranga IT. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnita) :— 

(Pate iva, l. 8). —Rasa-rtu-bana-chandr-akhya-ganité ‘Saka-vatsaré | 

Taru(ra)n-Akhyé maha-varshé masi Philguna-nimake | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé dvadaéyam cha mahé-tithan It 

372, — 8.1570. — Insor. at Sravana Belgola, No. 118, pp. 88 and 172. Date of & private 
inscription :— 

Saké 1570 Sarvadhari-nima-sathvatsarah Vaisika-vadi 3 Sukkuravéra.t 

373. — 8. 1576. — Mysore Inser. No. 175, p. ,385, Date in an inscription at Yelandur, 
of Mudda-bhutpati of Padinidn :— 

‘ In the Saka year 1576, the year Jaya.’ 

374. — P, 133, No- 117. —S. 1589, Plavatiga, month of Vaiyasi, gudi 3, Thursday. 
Riméivaram Sétupati copper-plates. 

375. — 8. 1504.* — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 33 ; Mysore Ineer. No. 187, p. 249. 
Simogga copper-plates of Keladi-Sémabékhara-niyaka : — 

‘ Salivahana-éaka 1594 (in figures, 1. 2 of the first side), the Virddhikyit smvatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana.’ 

376, — 8. 1601. — Mysore Insor. No. 167, p. 310. Karigstta copper-plates of Chikkadéve of 

Maisir : — 

hn ak jenn mind ia oe a 0) ring le he 
year Siddhfrthi being current, in the month Seha ( 
decrease, the anniversaty of his father's death.’ . 

377. —~ §. 1602.* — Insor. at Sravane Belgola, No. 116, pp. 88 and 171, Date of a private 
inscription :— ) 
—/Salivahana-éake-varusha 1602n8 Siddharthi-semvatearads Migha-babuls 10 yalln. 


February, A. D. 1626, 
62 Magha-vadi & of the year of the date corresponds to Monday, the 6th 
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Bet, — 8. 1618, — C'oory Inecr, No. 1], p. 16. Kattepura copper-plates of Krishnappa- 
nayake ‘ion P Vetikatadri-niyaka) :— 

SWlivihana-suka-varushagalu 161oneya Srimukha-nima-samvatsarada Poshya $n 12 In, 

379, —— F, 4, Nu. 137, — 8. 1610, Isvara, Magha-sudi 15, Saturday. Dévanhalli copper- 
plates und stone iuseription of Gépala Gauda, ‘lord of the Avati-nad.’ 

38). — 8. 1620, — Pal, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 36; Mysore Inser. No, 144, p. 258, 
Kilar copper-plates : — 

‘ 'Silivahana-Saka 1620 (in figures, |. 2 of the first side), the Bahudbanya saviwatsara; the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of Jysishtha.’ 

331. — 8. 1636.* — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 34; Mysore Inscr. No, 138, p. 250. 
‘Simeggd copper-plates of Basapayya-nayaka (son of Sémasékhara-ndyaka) : — 








‘Salivahana-iaka 1636 (in figures, 1. 3 of the first side), the Vijaya sanvetsara: the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 


382. — P. 133, No. 118. — 8, 1636, Jaya, first day of Sittirai, 10th lunar day, Monday. 
Ramesvaram S&tupati copper-plates. 

383, — P, 133, No. 119, —8. 1637, Manmatha, second day of Maéi, third lunar day, 
Monday. Rimésvaram Sétupati copper-plates, 

3d34.— P. 121, No, 51. — 8. 1644, Subhakrit, Margaéirsha-paurnamisi, Tuesday, a lunar 
eclipse. Tonnur copper-plates of Krishnaraéja of Maisir. 

385. — P. 5, No. 143. --8. 1645 (for 16468), Krédhin, Pausha-vadi 12, Wednesday, 
uttardyana-satakrinti. Melkote copper-plates of Krishnaraja of Maisir. 

386, — 8. 1645 (?). — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 83, pp. 65 and 152. Inscription of 
the reigu of Kyishnarfja of Maisir : — 


Silivahana-gake-varsha 1621n& saluva Sébhakritu-sathvatsarada® Karttika ba 13 
Cruruvydradalla. 


387. — P. 121, No. 52. — S. 1650, Kilaka, Karttika-sudi 2, Budha-vara. A grant of the 
Coorg Rija Dodda Virappa Vodeyar. 


; 388. — P.134, No. 120. —8, 1655, PramAdin, the 10th day of Karitigai, a Innar eclipse, 
Saturday. Sétupati copper-plates. 


389, — P. 134, No, 121.— 8, 1658, Nala, month of Tai, Paush-dmiviisya. Sétupati 
copper-plates, 
-< 390. — P, 121, No. 53. — 8 1688, Vishu, Chaitra-dudi 1, Monday. Copper-plates from 
aisiir. 
| dul, — P. 134, No. 122, — 8, 1705 (Kali 4884), Sdbhakyit, month of Mithuna, éudi 13 
Friday. Sétupati copper-plates. 


392. — P, 4, No. 138. — 8. 1714, Paridhavin, the 4th day of Panguni, sudi 2, 
Wednesday. Inscription at Tirupparatkonram, -_ 
303, — P. 122, No. 54,8, 1718, Nala, Chaitra-éudi I, Bhrigu-viéra. Abbimatha and 
Mahadévapura copper-plates of the Coorg Rija Vira Rajéndra Vodeyar. | 


. Bit, = P. 126, No. 80.—S, 1781, Sukla, Bhidrapada-vadi 4, Budha-vara. Death of 
Aditakirtid@ya, 


eek be enna: 
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- 4 oo would be 8. 1645 expired, and for this year the date corresponds to Thursday, the 14th November, 
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395, — P. 126, No, 81, — 8. 1739, Isvara, Jyaishthe-vadi 2, Kali-dina L7G 092. Bina. 
vara, Merkara copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Litga Rajéndra Vodeyar. 
396. — P. 127, No. 82. — 8. 1748, Vyaya, Phalyona-vadi 5, Bhana-vara. Sravaua Belyels 
inscription of the reign of Kyishnaraja Vodeyar of Maisir. : 
397. — 8. 1768.* — Coorg Inser. No. 22, p. 28. Inseription at Irpi :— 
‘Silivahana-saka-varsha 1763ne Sarvari-sarnvatsaradaltu. 


Additional Dates. 
398, — 8. 1805 (for 1806?),— Ep. Ind. Vol. IL p. 227. Alampiadi vopper-plates cf 
Virapaksha, fhe son of Harihara II. of Vijsyanagara :— 
(L. 13).— ‘Sakavarsha-sahasr-Adbi-pafichéttara-Gata-trayé | 
Raktakshi(kshi)“-Poshya-saikrantan punya-kale cubhé ding | 
399. — 8. 1815. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 229. Kaiichtpora inscription of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 1). -— Saktydl6ké Sak-abdé parinamati éubhé Strimukh-isha[dha}-mise 
suddhé pakshé dagamyam® Ravisnta-divase Mitra-bhé.+ 
400. — 8. 1556. — Hp. Ind. Vol. II]. p. 24%. Kaniytr copper-plates of Venkata IT. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnata) and Tirumala Nayaka of Madhura :-— 
(L, 103). — Ri(ri)tu-bina-kalamb-@thdu-ganité Saka-vataaré | 
Bhav-ibhida(dha)naké varshé misi Vaisakha-namani | 
Pakshé valakshé punyarkshé paurna(roa)misyaik mahi-tithsu | 
(To be continued.) 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 153.) 

BURNELL MSS. No. 5—ccnlinuet. 


THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA—continucd. 


They mounted the hill of Paija, and when they bad ascended it, they spread, in the cool 
air, under a Banian tree, a blanket bordered with lace. 

‘¢ Brother! Brother! Kéti Baidya! Is it not true that the lice on our heads were born at 
our birth ?” asked Channayya, While theyonnger brotherlay with hia head on the elder brother's 
leg, and while the elder brother was searching for the lice, Channayys saw ake! ana 8 of boys 
playing together. A thousand cows and @ she-buffalo were feeding on the grass in the plaia of 
Pandja. 

‘Brother! I will tell the boys a lie, ’* said ha 

“Do not, Channayya! If you tell them one, they will answer nine,” said he. Channayya 
did not listen to his elder brother’s advice, and said : — * Boys, e ballock in your herd of cows 
has brought forth a calf and is licking off the dirt on the calf with its tongue!” said he, 


Soa nmlbidl 








% Raktakshi should be 8. 1806 expired. . 
Tn §. 1815 expired =Srimukha Ashéjha-Sudi 10 ended 2 bh. 20 nt. alter mean sunrise of Friday, the 20th 


June, A. BD. 1898, when the nakshetre was Vidékhi. The sakshatra was Anuradhd (the Mitra-m.) from ih. §5 m. 
after sunrise of Saturday, the 2st June, A. D. 1898. ; ! 
48 For ‘lie’ read the ‘ riddle’ of folktale and legend, 
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“We willask you another saying and answer your question,” said the boys. ‘* Heroes! 
Wiad is that fire that is burning on the sea in the countries from which you come ?”’ 








Then Channayya growling with rage ran to beat the boys. 


“Dg not brother; do not! Let us ask the way and description of the villages,” said Kéti. 
“Tt is net in your herd of cows that the bullock has brought forth a calf and cleans it.” 


‘But is it not a cow that brought forth a calf?’ said the boys. 


‘Boys! It is not fire that burns on the sea, but it is the sun that rises in the East, and sets 
m2 the West,” answered they. ‘‘ Boys, give us a description of the roads and villages.”’ 


“If you go by the road to the right, you will reach the chdvadi of the Edambir bidu, It 
you go by the road to the left, you will arrive at the chévadi of Kemire of Pafija. Ifyou go 
by the road in the middle, you will reach the house of Bannaysa of Palli,”’ said the boys. 

The heroes asked for a description of the house of Bannaya of Palli. 

“A laroe cow-shed, 2 house with an upper storey, a well covered with copper plates ; a seat 
round a red cocoanut, another seat round asaréli tree on the northern side. These are the 
marks, If you want to go there, you had better pass the yard, stand at the small opening made 
with two posts fastened together, and call the house people,” said the boys. 

Thus went the heroes there and called “ Palli Bannaya! Palli Bannaya !’’ 

Bannaya’s wife heard the second call and answered the third call, and asked who they 
were ? 

‘* No one, but we who are going along the road. Is Palli Bannaya here or not?” said they. 

“ He is, but he went to draw ééri in the Saika Malla Forest,” said she. 

‘If he is gone now, when will he return back ?”’ asked they. 

‘He will return at noon; and if he goes again at midday, he will return back in the 
evening,” said she. ‘‘If you are Brahmanas, who wear the thread, there is a bench 
with three legs at the round seat under the red cocoanut. Sit down on the bench. If you are 
Wakkatas and Baragas, I have spread a mat over the seat at the sampika tree. You can sit 
down on that. If you are my caste-people, there is a small cottage. Come and sit down 
there,” said she. 

They heard it all and went to the seat at the sempika tree, spread a blanket bordered 
with lace, and sat down, and also put their dagger anda bow across their legs. The 
elder brother K6ti opened his betel-nut bag of the colour of a parrot. Seeing this, the younger 
brother said that he would open his bag of the colour of the pula bird. Then the bcothers 
chewed betel-nut and the effect was to make Channayya senseless. 

“IT shall not remain, I shall not live in the world,” said he. 

‘* Who is there ? O mother, give us a jug of water,” said Kéti. ‘‘ As there is no male 
here, I cannot come down from the. roof of the house, and cannot come down the stairs,” 
said she. 

“ We are as your brothers, who were born after you,” said they. 


Having heard this, she went inside, took a jug of silver and went to the seat by the well 
She hell a pikotta, which was so high as to reach the sky, let it down and drew pure water 
from the bottom of the well. She washed her face and took the water home. Then she took 
au mat, the water and a plate of betel-nut. 


“Tf ve must drink water from you, you must tell us your caste, your relations, and the 
names of houses, where you were born and where you were married,” said they. 
ie In the country of Parim4] and ina place called Kariya Arad, there is a house called 
Gejjinanda Yaraman$. My mother’s name was Deyi, my father’s Sayi. Iam related to 
Kirodi Banna]. Iam poor and am nicknamed Daru,” said she. 
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They looked | a 
y at one another and spoke a strange language, and turn they lunghed ot her. 
6 | 

Brothers! do you langh at my fvolishness, or at my beauty *" asked she. 


fe WwW + * . 
edid not laugh at your foolishness, sister! How many children hail your wouther?” 
asked they. : 


¥é 
: I had one father and two mothers, but to my mother, I am the only daughter. i heard 
that my younger mother has two children, such aa none have yet been born, m7 will aavh be 
born hereafter. They are committing many crimes, and go about murdering. Ibave nut 
seen ther yet,” said she. 
** We are your brothers,” said they, 


She took the jug of water and poured it on their legs, and said :— “Iam your elder 
sister |” 

She thought to herself thet they were related, and so she embraced them. She took 
them into the inner part of the house, and made them sit on a swinging cvt. She made a 
small seat of mud and cleaned it with cow-dang. She got ready a clean cloth. She purified 
them all with red fire. She came out, took the dagger and bow, and put them onthe seat 
She held out some grass and called a red cow that had gone ont to graze. She drew five sfrs 
of milk from the cow and boiled it down to two sérs. She took the milk and called to them. 


‘s We will not drink water, as there is enmity between us and Palli Bannaya !” said they. 


« Do you come to go away again, or take the jewels off my nose and off my neck f" asked 
she. “L have not yet taken off my earrings. Iam @ young girl. Ifyou ure old enemies, keep 
such enmity back. Drop your enmity and drink water,” said she. 


‘“Wedo not think good and bad of the house where we have drunk milk. We do not 
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destroy the house where we drink milk, We do not rnin the place, where we have sat down. 
said they, and chewed betel-nut. When they sat down, the man who had gone to the forest of 
Sanika Malla returned, carrying idri. When he entered the hat called Muigil, he suid to 
his wife: — 
“What is it that I hear? the sound of the swinging cot ?” 
«© husband! you have mocked at me up till now for having no family. They are your 
brothers-in-law and my step-brothers,” said she. 
« Have you done what you should not have done?” said he. He went out through the 
opening of a screen and ran away. 
‘sWhere are you running, Palli Bannaya ?” asked Koti and Channayya, and called out to 
him. 
‘T believe in you, Kti, but not in your brother,” said be. 
« A wild fox ever looks behind while running, but you cannot do ever that. He is not 
such a younger brother as to disregard his elder brother's advice,” seid Kori. 
‘You had better come back! Pall Bannsys! Palli Bannaya " said they. 
« Payya Baidya!™ let us go home 1” gaidthey, “We hear that you are the confidential 
servant of Kemira of Panja. Will you kindly introdace us to him ?" 
“T was the servant of the former Ballal, but the present Kemira is a fool and useless, | 
am not his servant! His servant is one Sanda Giddi,’? said Be. 
“Will you shew us Sanda Giddi's house ?” said they. 
“T will shew it to you, heroes! But you had better go fo Four sister's honse f said he. 
“We ghall go to her on our return. Take us now to Sauda Gigdi's house,” anid they. 
14 There is apparently = Aisles hare in the text. 
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“Pat Sade Gilddl have been at cuiadity for a long time, but I will suew you bis house ut 
Vite, Yous may ge there.” sand he. 
So they went and calied “Sauda Giddi Sanda Giddi!”’ 

Wiad they calied bia. he was uot there, but his wife auswered the eall, 

Dosen stow, wil, were he has guue} ” asked they. ‘‘He went to a garadi at Peru 
Perumunddé to tach boys tw write and play,” said she. 

“Yen l! why aid de go to the yaradi at Peru Peramundé ?” asked they again. 

“ile wont to teal buys to play,” said she. 

Then they went to the garadi at Peru Peruamundé, Sanda Giddi saw them from a distance, 
wetcavuy ail the buys, and sat still, shutting the doors on all the four sides, The herves went 
thie times and the ygurat. 

Let us see if there is any entrance to this garadi or not,” said Channayya. 

So they broke down the frame of the door, and the stone doors themselves. They entered. 
anit sted in the middle of guradi. 

“If we are to fight seven battles, you can tell me how many kinds of lizards there are 
here?” said Chaunayya to Kéti. 

“There is a green lizard and there is a blue lizard,” said the elder brother. Then they 
vxalined the four sides of the garadi and found Sanda Giddi standing like a lizard behind a 
Auntods pust, 

“ Why did you stand there, Sanda Giddi? ” asked the younger brother. 

“T concealed myself from my creditors, but I do not know who yon are,” said he. 

They asked him who the teachers and scholars in the garadt were. 

‘They who came after me are pradanis (ministers), and I am the king !” said he. 

* 1 went to examine the king, fought with him and put him on a rafter with his dagger. 
Now who is pradani or king ? ” asked Channayya. 

‘Now they-are kings who came after me, and Jam a pradanit,” said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi took them homeand shut the doorsof the garadi. Assoon as he got home, he 
culled his wife, ordered her to clean a hut, to purify it, to wave fire over it, and to spread a mat. 

‘* You heroes, sit down awhile, as the sun is hot,’’ said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi went out with a dirty sickle and with a blunt sickle. He went to the chdvads 
of Kemira at Paiija, and told the people that the two heroes had come. 

“If they stay in this country they will not Jeave even a single village standing. We 
should somehow try to kill them ; at any rate we should put them in prison,” said Sanda Giddi 
to Kemira. “ Do you hide yourself upstairs, Let them salute Jaru Kottari, the son of the 
concubine Siddu, instead of you.” 

Then he went home and took the heroes to the palace. Sanda Giddi went and saluted 
Jaru Kottart. 

“If we are to salute, let us see who is the master and who are the servants,” said 
Channuyya. 

Bo they looked round and saw Kemira of Patja murmuring and biting his lips. 

“Do uot act like a buffalo. We did not come to ask about the debt. Thistles 
grow not on the road ky which we came and we had better return back,” said the brothers. 


‘ Kemira Balla} came down the stairs and thrust out Kottari’ by the neck, and sat on his 
rone, 


“ Heres! I did it wantonly to try you,” said he, 


6 A public school house. 
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Then the heroes saluted him, 


“ Have you seen the palace yet, which I have built,” asked the Ballal. 

He took them inside and made § 
and the heroes followed him. When 
too, were placed across the doors. 
shut in on the brothers. 


igns to every one, wherever he went. Kernira went first, 
they went on, the dura betiud them were slat, aud Ih strom 
Kemira of Patja went out iu frunt, sud all the duurs were 


“Ah! we crowed at Parimal like a cock, but the day approached near for Righing at 
Paiija like a hen,” said Kéti. “If Lama strong youth, I can break duwa tis palace,” and he 
pushed with his shield like an elephant. 


He threw up the soil like a deer. He became small asa peacock. He trod down the 
walls by force, and made an opening by which an elephant could enter. 


‘Ho, elder brother! if yon want to g0, you may,” said Channayya. Koti went out, 
pushing aside with his dagger a stone, which could only be drawn by fourteen elephants. 
“ Ho, younger brother, sit down on that stone,” said Kdti, 
“I shali come, too, Kéti Baidya! Do you go and sit down at Bilitimar, the paddy Seld at 
Pafija.’”’ 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTO&L 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.& 
(Contizmed from p, 169.) 


Barth. — Asa blood stanncher, 9 poultice, an application for strains, a cure for 
diseases,” and a stayer of hunger pangs, earth holds a high place among spirit-scarers. 
To lay the ghost of the dead, the Musalman gives it earth; the shade of the naburied mariner 
prays the Roman for the scanty present of a little dust -* the English monrner is directed tu 
drop some handfuls of earth on the coffin lid. The red earth of s white-ant hill is @ commun 
Indian cure for a strain, and it is used as 4 poultice by the Khonds.# W hite-ant hills ary 
considered sacred by Hindus. According to the Bhégavate Purdta, dust taken from is 
cow’s foot-prints, cowdang, and cow-urme were used in driving away spirits from the infant. 
god Krishna.5! At Pandharpur, wher a Brahmas pilgrim bathes, he takes earth from the bed 
of the Bhimé, rubs it on his body, and says :—~ “Earth, free me from my sine oe TH 
that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I may reach heaven. a Hinds women wit S and 
young children eat a white pipe-clay, which, before it ts eaten, is generally baked bh de ‘ ' 
also sometimes eaten raw. It is called “edible earth ” or khaydchs a = Ph ae ay 
g@ndhis or grocers, and by grain-parchers called bhérbhujds (G.) and chana kurmurivdids (M.) 


«7 In Dharwiy earth is used in the following esses :— (1) To stop ax apriehants enhg rere cpr: 
finely pounded and dissolved in water is kept in a pot till the eprsinalias ip blood is asresed by drinking white cart}, 
the top is givento the patient todrink. (2) In pregnancy, & wna Gellad ix waters alice 6 (he 
3 ad 1a) mixed with curds, (8) To allay thirst in fever, white-ant earth, pogue pupae 
Cee drink. (4) In cases of seminal discharge, w pomp called ee Ge ie od and dis er 
reas aula cipher Rees Lipaetsesapant rages dimolved in riee water i given her ty gars i 
wane ee -by rubbing on it the powdered earth of s piece of pottery. - em bli de abet i red 
stye dg neds heated and dissolved in water. (Information from Mr. Tirenad 4 ay of ‘ abe 
eae reduce intefmal swelling. Earth is also largely used for ae 5s cep ip i 
aa and other stings. Am spplication of earth coola a ‘matia) lem a salt cures the nee 
ne sauiieee a piece of wet earth. The application of avalé (Emblica erry 


* r-] rmation Hirmstial). Py 

traction of joints. (Info ss 's Khouds,p. 50. © Common-piace Book, Vol, VE. p. 270. 
“| Horace, Cerm, 1 XXVITL _ % Macpherem ree a Smfowmation from Mr. & ¥. Kimas. 
5} ieipaaation from Mr. B. B, Vakhaérkar. arial 
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In the Konkan, among Kunbis and other lower classes, when women visitors enter a 

room where a new-born child is laid, they take a pinch of dust off their feet, wave it round 
the child, and blow it into the air and on the ground.® In Thané, when a mother goes oat 
with a young child on her hip, if she cannot get lamp-biack to rnb between its eyes, she takes 
dast off her jeft foot and rubs it on the child's forehead.4 In Thani and in many other 
districts of the Kénkan and the Dekhan, the second day of the Holi festival, which is the 
beginniny of the new field-year, is the dust or dul day, when people throw dust on each other. 

If a Dekhan Mhar is possessed, the exorcist takes a pinch of dust off his own feet, and rabs 
it between the eye-brows of the possessed person, and the spirit leaves his body. The Dekhan 
Chitpivan priest, ai a marriage, robs bundles of betel-nuts with sand, and sprinkles water over 
them. The Chitpivan boy, after his thread-girding, is told to rub his hands with sand before 
he washes them, and the Chitpavan girl, on coming of age, is rubbed with seven kinds 
of earth and bathed.55 On the fifth day after a birth, the Poona Salis scatter grains 
of sand about the image of Sathvii.® The marriage guardians of the Lidhis, a class of 
Hindustint Hindus in Poona, are pinches of dust picked from five ways, and laid before the 
house gods.*7 The Poona Rauls lay handfuls of dust on the grave.58 The Dekhan Kunbis, 

at the Holi festival, throw mud and dirt on every one they meet. The Dekhan Ramééis 
on the dirt-day or dhulvdd, the second day of the HGli festival in March-April, carry about pots 
of earth, and if they meeta well-dressed man throw the earth on him, and ask him to come and 

play and wrestle. The Poona Chambhars put sand under the mother’s pillow after child-birth 

and, when they bury the dead, the body is laid on the ground and all present throw handfuls 

of earth on it.6t The chief mourner among the Poona Halalkhors throws a little earth on the 
body before the grave is filled.“ In the Dekhan on pola or bull’s day (July-September), cattle 
are rubbed with red earth. Among the Ahmednagar Bhiéis, the chief mourner throws earth 
on the dead. Earth was anearly food or stayer of hunger. In the terrible famine of 
1808, in Ahmadnagar, in the Bombay Dekhan, tamarind leaves mixed with white earth 

were made into a jelly and eaten. Among the Satara Mhars, when the body is laid in the 
grave, the chief mourner throws a handful of earth over it. The Killikittar wanderers 
of Bijapur rub their cheeks with red earth. People suffering from venereal disease come to the 
Qidari’s tomb at Yemnar, in Dharwar, and smear their bodies with mud, that they may be 
cured of the disease.£7 The Bijapur Rajput, before a marriage, sends a near kinsman to the banks 
of a stream or the side of a pond. He worships a plot of earth, spreads his waist-cloth over it, 
opens the earth close by with 2 pickaxe, gathers as much as is loosened, lays it on his waist-cloth, 
and carries it home. He spreads the earth in the marriage hal! and on it sets the image of the 
marriage guardian. The Bilejadar Lingayate of Dharwar throw handfuls of earth on the body 
in the grave. Ifa Dhirwir Dévihg girl, who belongs to the liig-wearing division, marries a 
man who wears the thread, to purify her, she is first rnbbed with earth and white ashes, a blade 
of derbhdé grass is passed over her head, and she is oiled and bathed in warm water.70 The 
Kabahigérs, a class of Dharwar beggars, rub their brows, shoulders and eyes with red earth,71 
At a Dharwar jaigam funeral, all present lay a handfn! of earth on the body, after it is seated 
in the grave. Karndtak Brahmans, at a thread-girding, fill five pots with red earth 
and worship them.”? Shilapur Liagayats pat in the grave dust from the jaigam’s feet, and, 
when one of their girls comes of age, the jakgam throws dust from his feet on her body, and she 


* Information from the peon Babéiji, % Information from Mr. Govind Pandit, 

% Bombay Gaseiteer, Vol. XVIII. pp. 119,141. . Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 368. 

* Op. cit. Vol. XVIEL p. 399, % Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p. 361. 

% Op. cit, Vol. KVIEL. p. 258. © Op. cit, Vol. XVIII. p, 414, 

* Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 327. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 439. Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 187. 
* Lt.-Col. Etheridge’s Pamines in the Bombay Presidency, p. 80. 

* Bombay Garetieer, Vol. XIX. p, i15, % Op. cit. Vol. XXII, p, 198. 

Op. olf. Vol, XX. p. 790, © Op. cié. Vol. XXII p. 159, 

© Op. cit. Vol, XXI. p. 165. % Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 166. 


T Op. oit, Vol. XXIL. p, 209, ™ Op. cit, Vol. XXII. p. 115, ' Dubois, Vol. L p. 294 
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The Kols swear by the earth of a white ant-hill.7”7 Dnst frum ecriea roads is worn 
by Hindus as an amulet against the Evil Eye.’? In Bengal, whena motler takes her child 
out of doors, she rubs its forehead with earth or the end uf a lamp-wick, und spitr a2 
its breast."* In Bengal, women clean their hair with mud. At the great annual bathiuy 
of the goddess Durga, she is first washed in earth thrown up by a hog's tuoth gathered from 
the door of a courtezan, or from an ant-hill.®! In rude stone-tombson the Nilgiris, in 1882 and 
1847, urns were found full of black earth and bones. In his daily bath, a Hindu should rab 
himself with mud.8 In Bengal, the dying Hindu has his head sprinkled with water aud 
smeared with clay from the Ganges. Fryer, in 1673(p. 1153, mentions a man at Surat trying 
to cure dysentery by setting a pot filled with dried earth on the putient’s navel. TL he 
Egyptians, he says, had a similar practice. At Surat, in 164), to avert adrought, Brahrawns 
went about carrying a board with earth on it on their heads. Scented eurth is sed as sony 
in some parts of Hindustin. That rubbing with dust purifies a man was one of the idews 
attacked by the Buddhists87 Hindus and Parsis use earth to clean their cocking vessels.” 
So before praying, if there is no water, the Musalmin may cleanre his face, hands aud free 
with sand. The Parsts purify with dry earth When they have cut their nails aud tueic 
hair, they make the parings and clippings into a little heap, and pour earth over the heap. < 
that demons may not enter into the parings and clippings. In Persis, during their saunth'y 
sickness, women lived in a separate room strewn with dry dnst.%! Among the Beni-Isra’tis, 
each mourner stuffs a handful of earth into a pillow, and it ie set under the dead man’s head in 
the grave. Afterwards each mourner throws a handfal of earth into the grave.4 Tho belief 
that spirits fear earth was perhaps the reason why, sfter a death, the Jews covered their 
heads with dust andashes. In Central Asia, peoplescrapea little earth from the grave, carry * 
home and rub it on the breast to lessen grief.* Khurd women at fonerals throw handtuia 
of earth on their heads, and tear their clothes.™ 


The Andaman Islanders use clay as a cure in illnesa,® and women with child eat chy.” 
The Andamanese cover the body with clay and sand ass protection against vermin®™ The 
Australians also cover their bodies with coloured earth mixed with oil. Among the Chinese 
armlets of perfumed clay are strung on thread and worn as charms.” The Anstralians cure 4 
wound by sprinkling it with dust. A poultice, of Nile mud, is certain cure for a seulded 
head.! Some Madagascar tribes plaster their faces with white earth, a8 @ cure for vertain 
complaints.2 Hottentot women paint themselves with red ochre when they pray? In Kast 
Africa, red clay is eaten by Mahenge women. The Wagogos of East Africa (and many other 
Ore itt RC 


% Op. cit. Vol, XX. pp. 82, 84 1S Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 180. % Yuformation from Col. Watson. 
"7 Jour. R, A. Soc. Vol. XVII. p. 373. % Balfour's Encyclopedia, Vol. V. p. 2B. 
"9 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. IL, p. 161. Op. cit. Vol. HIE p. 197. 
81 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 115. #2 Jovr, Eikno. Soc. Vol, L p. 161. 
83 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. Il. p. 39. % Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p- 135. 
% Fryer, p. 418. 36 Moor’s Isiile, p- 296, 
8? Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p- 555. . rey s mor 
$9 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 186. ate a LP She 
1 Bleek’s Avesta, pp. 122, 128. % Bombay Gaxeticer, Vol. XVIEE. p. B36. 
®2 Schuyler’s Turkestén, Vol. I, p. 152. ™ Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol, IL p. 141. 
% Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VU. p. $62. # Op. ett, Vol. VIL, p. 46% 
* Op. cit. Vol. VIL p. 439 * Op. cit. Vol. VIL p. $45. 
% Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. I. p. 39. x08 Wallace Australasia, — 
4 Parson’s Travels, 1775, p-. $12. | 3 Sibree’s Madaguecar, P- 


+, ’ ode * I 
® Hahn’s Tsuni Goam, p. 124, ‘ Thomson's Acrese Central Afrios, Vol. 1. p, Whe 
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fii *, blivar tuetselves with red earth.’ The Warundis of East Africa smear themselves 
Wa sek waata avd «ih? Tire Kafirs rab themselves with red clay.? On the Guinea coast, hot 
hitu is usinl uw a styptic.? Kafirs near the Cape of Good Hope covered their bodies and cloaks 
With whreeohared earth mixed with grease.° In South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, those 
Wan wate saute the chief rab the upper arm and chest with ashes.!0 The emperéer of Morocco 
Puts in the Lead-uress of Lis horse a small pouch of scarlet leather, in which is earth from 
i lioly tomb In Dahomey and on the Congo, people throw earth on the head when paying 
respect to superiors,“ When the king of Dahomey goes.to his chief priest the king throws 
dust on hiscawwu brow.8 A Hottentot in pursnit of a woanded animal throws sand into the air, 
aud the strength of the animal fails. Hottentot women spread red earth and sweet herbs on 
the icads of their gods.) A bag of sand is one of the chief Madagascar idols.% The Papnans 
vi Outanata River in New Guinea plaster their bodies with sand and mud 7 rnb white clay 
iut> cuts to make sears;5 and smear their foreheads and faces under ¢he nose and round the 
chin with red clay? Some Dutch sailors looked at a newly-born Papuan baby which was [aid 
wu the send: the mother saw them, dragged thé child to her, and sprinkled samd over its eyes 
aif curs, und then over its whole body: she then laid it under leaves.2? Sonth American 
Indians vat clay called ppassatt 


A resident of New York and a magistrate, sufferers from indigestion, copying the 
pructice of birds, adopted a diet of sand and were cured. “Blessed earth” is put in the 
tomar Catholic coffin.2? In Russia, earth is thrown on the coffin by the priest, and by 
each memler of the family4 In the Middle Ages, in Enrope, when a nun was consecrated,. 
her relations, as a sign that she renounced all her earthly possessions, threw earth on her arm.25- 
Lhe Chrvaccon St. Bertini relates how Richilde, before her fight with Robert the Prisian, 
threw dust in the air against the Frisians with formulas of imprecation, but the dnst fell 
back un her own head in token of her speedy overthrow. An early form of oath ainong 
the Hungarians and Slave was for the person who swore to place earth on his head.27 In 
acuirn in Nurthumberland was found an urn with bones, charcoal, ashes, and fine foreign 
red carth25 Rubbing with earth cures ringworm in Northumberland.” At Newcastle-on- 
Tyue sand is strewn on the pavement for bridal parties to tread on2° When the death stragele 
's jaclunged, charch dust is bronght to the death-bed, and the sufferer dies soon and in quiet.3t 


Eggs. — Bggsasan early food and physic scare spirita, Agsin the egg, as the house 
of the chick, isa spirit home and so the ©g¢ pleases and lodges wandering spirits. Konkan 
Kinbis give a mixture of eggs and turmeric toa person who spits blood 2 and to remove the 
eifect of the Evil Eye they wave bread and an egg round the sick. The Velilis or Pelles, a 
Tamij tribe in Poona, offer eggs on the fifth day after child-birth to the knife which cut the 
navel cord.4 The Sultankars, a class of North Indian tanners in Poona, when their wives are 
possessed by evil spirits, offer rice, a fowl and an egg, and the spirit goes25 The Beni-Isra’fl 
babe is daily rubbed with turmeric and the white of an egg, and to avert evil the Beni-Isra’ils. 


§ Cameron's Across Ajrica, p. 93. § Op. cit. VoL I. p. 245. 

? Cunningham's south Africa, p. 124. * Barton's Dahomey, Vol. II. p. 159. 

* Bareheli's Soutuern Afriea, VoL 1. p. 268, © Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 236, 
4) Hay's Weetera Barvary, p. 53. 12 Barton's Visit to Dahomey, Vol. L y. 258, 

Ae ofty,, cit, Vol. I. p. 333, % Hahn’s Teuni Goam, p. 85. 
aS fay, cit. p, OL. 16 Sibree’s Madayascar, p. 301. 
3 Earls Paneans, p, 47. 8 Op. cit, p. 5, 
19 c9n, cit, p. 15. 2% Op. cit. p. 49. 
t J.u7, Ethno, Sve. Vol. U1. p: 251, % Times of India, 1st January 1894. 
? (ro'ien Mawual, p. 737. ™ Mes, Romanoff's Rites and Customs of the Greeco- Russian Church, p. 3h,. 
«3 Grimm's Teuto. Alyth, Vol. IL, p. 643, "8 Op. eit. Vol. ILL. p, 1087. | 
*" Gp. cit. Vol. UF p, 643, % Jour. Ethno, Soc. Vol. 1. p. 163. 
a8 Henderson's Fotk- Lore, p. 140. * Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 44. 

™ dip. cit. P. “81, ** Information from the peon Babiji. 
* Tnformation from the peon Babéaiji, % Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVILL p. 237. 


“ Or. cit. Vol, XVII, p, 367. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL p, 526. 
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break a hen’s egg under the forefoot of the bridegroom's homeo? In Uhuae doh vr 
eaten by women at and after child-birth.3? At Teeser, in West Attica ne hotak Cae 
eeg.89 On the Gold Coast of Africa, the fetich man car. disewot Py las ung ult ot Sa. 
highway.@ In Russia, Germany and North England, Easter Exgs are j aint Woapdede de 
a' sign of the resurrection.) Goed Friday Egus uever go bul? dn Seotland on bee: 


‘ 
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eggs are kept boiled and painted.*3 In England, there was a very obl aus sadeespriu, 6 Tote 
of making presents of eggs on Easter Day: the eggs were pated Yelle Or 24 ee Wage eaten 


were embiems cf the sun, and could put ont 4 fire and cure diseusy.44 dn bngiawy te ew 
of eaten eggs are broken in case the devil should fit out the sheds as 4 ey 
On the first visit of a babe to a neighbour's house, it should be given an ogy, WLd sedan tit 
and white bread.‘ 


rT 
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Feasting. — Feasting scares the demons of hunger, thirst, weariness and sadness. 
Also feasting is a great spirit-housing rite, the feasters being iuspirited by the entrauce bute then 
of family and other unbodied spirits. The Parsi, says Anquetil Du Perron,” Lelie ves ie honours 
God by nourishing himself. A fresh and vigorous body makes the soul mure nble tu resist usual 
spirits.4¢ At-the close of alk their leading ceremonies, at births, thread-gimliugs, warriayes, 
and deaths, Hindus hold a feast. Among the Madhava Brahmans of Dharwir, when a hid is 
three or four months old and begins to turn on one side, a feast ia weld, and cakes, called 
kadbtis, are made and eaten; when the child learns to fall on its face, cakes of wheat flour, called 
polis, are made and eaten; when the child first crosses the threshold of a room, other cakes 
of wheat flour are made and eaten; and when the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls are madeand eaten.” The Telugu Misilarus of Dharwar, on the fifth day after a diath, 
hold a feast, kill a fowl, and eat its flesh.5° Belgaum Salis, on the fifth day after & birth, present 
avomen guests with turmeric and red powder, and feast children’! That the object of wvremo- 
nial feasts is to scare spirits, is admitted in the practice of the Kanara Roman Cutholics whe, 
on the day before marriage, give an almd chém jevan, or soul’s dinner, to satisfy the spirits 14 
the family dead.5? When an Ahmadnagar Hindao is affected by the planet Saturn, he calls a 
Mang, feasts him with millet, pulse and oil, and gives him an iron nail or some cotton.™ Un 
the third day after a death, the Gonds hold a feast and eat the, spirit-scaring cock, and drink 
spirit-scaring liquor.64 When the dead body is buried the Maria Gonds kill a cow, the 
great purifier and spirit-scarer, and drink its blood.® A year or eightcen mouths afterwards 
they sacrifice a fowl near the tree, where the dead was buried, and there, for two 
or three days, men and women dance, drink and enjoy themselves without restraint." The 
new-moon day is a spirit day. So, strictly religious Hindnos on a new-meon day worship 
their ancestors and hold a» feast in their honour.” After # death, the Beni-Isré ils give a fuase 
on the seventh day, also at the end of one month, finally at the close of three montha, six monty, 
and of a year. The Persians passed their decisions ander the influence of wine, the sense 
being that the spirits of the wise dead entered the drinker. Allover Germany a graud annual 
excursion of witches takes place on the first night in May. On the first of May the periodical 
assizes were held together with merry May-ridings and the kindling of the sacred fre.” In 
ee aa a eae ea Sa eee ene 
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87 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 519, % Gray’s China, Vol, I. p. 184. cad Park's Travels, Vol. 1. p. Ti. 
£0 Moore’s Fragments, p. 184, #1 Henderson’s Fotk-Lere, p. 4 st Cp. ett. p. 8. 7 

48 Ohambers’s Book of Days, p. 425.  Brand’s Popular Anti peitier, V oh Tp. 176. 

4° Op. cit. Vol. IIL p. 18. (© Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 20. 


1 , XY p. 73. 

«7 Jond Avesta, Vol. TL. p. 601. (8 Dibéstin, Vol. L p. 322. 49 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol p. 7 

8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XXII. p. 211. The original funeral feast was the eating of the dead man, The dead 
were eaten to keep the spirit from wandering and worrying. Later phases of the primitive faneral feast are the 
eating of some animal, into which the spirit of the dead haa p . ae : 

51 Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. SKI. p. 148. 8% Op, cit. Vol. XV. p- 880. 83 Op, eit, Vol. SVIL p. U71. 

5 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. Lp. vi | 

85 Dalton’s Dascriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 283. ™ Hislop’s Aboriyinal Tribes of ihe Cont - Prevented, p. UW 

57 Balfour's Encyclopadiz, Vol. ¥.p.3l. 5 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. X¥ TL. p. en 

&* Herodotus, Vol. L p, 133. ® Grimm's Teute. Myth. Vol. UL p. 100. 
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Bt a.ol, feasts of crosylans used to be given to sailors on Good Friday to keep away stormy.¢? 
Atiun of the spirit-scurtug aim of the funeral lives in the English funeral practice of setting 
Ada scarf and sume biscait soaked in wine, in the bee-hive month In North England, 
tue ith of a child is marked by great eating and drinking of tea, biaudy, short-bread, buns, 
and tie groaning cheese, a piece of which was given toeach young woman to lay uuder her 


Pelt aud dream of her lover. 


(Tu be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STURY OF VALMIKI, 


Bal Mik Rishi, better known as Valmiki who 
write the Riimuiyaua, was, according to Karnal 
truditiun, a great hunter before his cunversion. 
Hely men brought him to a sense of his sin, and 
would set hima penance. They argued thus: 
“Ty say Ram Ram would be the most appro- 
priate jenance. But so holy a name cannot issue 
from the mouth of sosinfula man. He shall 
therefure say Mra Mra, which after all comes to 
very nearly the same thing, if you only say it 
fust enough.’ Years afterwards the holy men 
passed that way again. and sat down on a huge 
aut-hill to rest. Hearing a strange buzzing 
inside, they laid thew ears to the ground, and 
heard issuing from the centre of the hill a faint 
‘““Mra Mra.” ‘‘Nirdyan!” said they, “it is the 
hunter we set to do penance!” And so it was. 
Su they dug Bal Mik out, and he became exceed- 
ingly holy. This wasat Bala, in the Nardek, or 
nplands, of the Karnal district. 


Denziu Ipsetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





SAUKAN MORA. 


THe saukan mora, or rival wife’s crown, is a 
small wull-plate of silver, worn as a locket by all 
Classes round the neck of a subsequent wife 
married after the death of a previous one. It is 
put on at the marriage and worn till death. At 
the same time cil, milk, spices and sugar, are 
poured on the former wife’s grave as a peace-offer- 
ing. The ssukan mérd represents the dead wife, 
and all presents clothes, jewels, etc., given by the 
hushand tothe new wife — are laid upon it before 
being worn, with the formula: “Honoured lady, 
wear this (dress, jewel, etc., as the case may be) 
first, and afterwards let this poor alave have your 
cast-off clothes.” 


At the “Idu'l-fitr (end of the Ramzan fast) 








t Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 83, 
© Dyer's Folk.Lore, p. 128, 


Muhammudan women always wear new clothes, 
but second wives invariably offer them first to the 
saukan mérd. 


The charm is worn as a preventive of evil 
caused by the dead woman’s jealousy, not so much 
of thenew wife, as of the hushand. Illness or death 
of the latter soon after marriage is invariably put 
down to neglect of the saukun mérd. 


F. A. Street in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





KALI IN GARHWAL AS A DISEASE DEMON, 


The goddess K4li lives on the top of a moun- 
tain, called Bhadan Garh, about four miles from 
the Gwaldam Tea Estate, and is considered to be 
the sender of all kinds of sickness. So if any 
epidemic breaks out in any villageor district near 
it is put down to her, and the people at once 
go to her temple on the top of the hill, where they 
offer sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fowls and pigs. 
The Hindas proper offer the goats and the out- 
caste Doms offer the other animals. 


With the animals is offered a substance called 
parsdét, consisting of gh, flour, and guy (unrefined 
sugar). Near the temple where the animals are 
slaughtered isa stone cup, rather larger than a 
big breakfast cup, imbedded in the ground. If 
the blood from the slaughtered animal fills the 
cup the goddess is appeased; butif the cup be 
not filled she is angry, and the epidemic will not 
soon leave the village. 


The suppliants, too, promise at the time that if 
the goddess takes away the sickness they will 
again in twelve months’ time make another sacri- 
fice. This promise is religiously kept, as if it 
were broken they believe that every man, woman, 
and child of the offending village would be 
destro yed- : 


G. Dauzren in P. NV. and Q. 18838. 
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62 Cherry Burton, 1827. 
“* Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 11. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTUM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., 1.0.8, 
X Continued from p, 229.) 


| Bierman — Peacock feathers are considered sacred by the Hindas, and are awd fur 
fanning idols. The god Hirava of the Virlts aud Kalis of Thana is a bandle of peacock 
feathers. At the Diviilt (October-November) Varll boys of Thana put a peacock feather into s 
brass pot, and dance round it. The Méd{, or Korvi, sorcerers of Belaum wear feathers in 
their turbans. Hindu messengers used to weur a feather in their head-iress.0? Feathers were 
the common ornaments of Epyptian gods.3  T.2e early tribes of Australia wear feathers, teeth 
and fish bones in their hair.6 The people nf New Britain, east of New Gainea, deck their hair 
with gay feathers.”0 The Melville Islanders fasten a feather in their bair.7! Feathers are 
worn on the head by the Harvey Islanders? The Motus of New Guinea wear the feathers of 
the cassowary as a head-dress8 The Easter Islanders wear » crown of grass round which 
feathers are stuck. The state carpet of Hawsii, in the Pacific, is of reathers!3 The Niam- 
Niams of Central Africa wear a plume of feathers,7® The Wasagaras of the East African 
hills wear vulture and ostrich feathers in their huir.77 Many Africans and Aracricans wear 
plumes in their hair, In South Africa a pink feather is asnre guard against lightning. The 
Dinkas of the White Nile wear ostrich feathers in their hair. Feathers are worn by the 
priestesses of Dahomey.®0 Among some Atwricun Indians a head-drvss fall of feathers is 
sacred,®! In Russia, feathers are worn on the head only by married ladies. In Russia, 
feathers used to be laid on the face of the dewi®! The Pope is always accompanied with 
Flabellt, or feather fans. The badge of the Priuce of Waites is of ustrich feathers. 


Flags. — Flags are lucky. They scare floudsand they house guardians. So on their 
New Year’s Day, on the 12th of January, most high class. Hindus in the Dekhan and Kixkan 
chew ntm leaves with sugar, and set in front of their houses a bam bvo pele capped with a brass 
or silver pot, and with a new piece of cloth hangings tu it asa Sag® The pole isoften adorned 
with flower garlands and mango leaves? Four ssm]} flags are set in the ground where the 
Poona Dhruva Prabhu is burnt.88 The ALmecdnugar Dhére plant three small red flags on 
the grave.® Several large and small flags are set in front of the three-cornered mound, 
which is raised where a Dharwar Madhava Brahman has been burnt. The Rattas, early 
Hindu chiefs of the Karnatak, carried banners with a fig tree and a garidd, or eagle, and used 
the mark of a lion.®! In Kanara, the Roman Catholics of each parish have a fag, with o 
picture of their patron saint on it, which, on the patron’s yearly feast, is hung on a pun tree 
about sixty yards in front of the church. The ancient Persians had a tiger skin ba nner?) 





6 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 188. % Op, eit. Vol. XXL p. 172. # Dibistin, Vol, If, yp, 111. 
6 Tiele’s Egyptian Religion, p. 87. 68 Wallace’s Austrelusia, p. 1, ** Op. cit. p, 448. 

71 Barl’s Papuans, p. 200, 72 Gill's Polynesia, p. 9, 

73 Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 477. 7 Gp. eit. Vol. V. p. ET, ; 

7% Jones’ Crowns, D. 451. 76 Schweinfurth's Heart af Africa, Vol if, Pp. 8. 

¥? Burton's Laks Region of Central Africa, Vol. I. p. £35, ™ Cumningham’s douth Africa, p. 1i0, 

79 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p, 150. ® Burton's Daekomey, Vol. IE. p. 154. 


* " ‘ , 5. 

81 Jour. Bthno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 304. % Mrs. Bomanolf’s Rites ond Custome af the Greve Rumian Church, p. 31 

85 Op. cit. p. 398. ” % Chembers’s Book of Days, p. 3%. 

85 The freedom of its movements is perhaps the root cause why the flag is belie ved et eevee . a pac 
Later their guardian influence is supposed to be due to their colourtng and to the pictures Leeepal na i pe 
them. Each of the old secret societies of England, the Furesters and véher broth are and vers colours” 
flag with the emblem emblazoned on it, In Bngland the war flag is known as the enlours,” ! 


are still conscorated when new, and their torn, remains preserved in nome greet place of worship. The camp 


religion of the Romans, says Tertullian (A. D. 196), was all throwgh & worship of the standards. Smith's Christear 
Antiquities, p. 909. 

8 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. a Information aetna RY B. Jouki. 

8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 191. Op. cit, Vol. EVIL. p 200. 

%° Op. cit, Vol, XXIL p. 85. #2 Dr. Fleet's Kinera Dynasties, P. a 

82 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 396. | «8 Weat's Paklart Terts, p. +2. 
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4 Jows seem to have held banners over feasters.%* Each tribe of the Jews had a banner.® 
Fretiusanus have a general standard with a yellow cross.°%° Masons in a procession carry siz 
“unurrs of satin or silk fringed with blue, with, om each banner, one of the words Faith, Hope, 
Csarity, Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. In the Royal Arch Chapter four officers carry 
ee — white, scarlet, and blue®? The Burmans have praying flags.®® Between A, 1), 
i. wud 1200, Janan was wasted by the wars of the red and white flags. In North-West 
Afsiou, every mosque has a Lanuer;'0¢ and all Musalman pilgrims carry flags.} In Morocco a 
white flag i+ hoisted on mosyues at prayer time? At the coronation of the Russian Emperor, 
the dunner of Russia Is frst sprinkled with holy water and given to the Emperor, who waves it 
thrice? Froissurt4 describes Douglas, who was slain at Otterburn, as buried at Melrose 
beneath the high altar, on his body a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him.5 
According to Anglo-Saxon accounts the Northmen had a wonderful standard borne before their 
army, from whose behaviour they inferred victory or defeat.$ 











Flowers. — Their scent, colour and medical properties have earned for flowers a place 
among guardians, or spirit-scarers. Whens Hindn visits the shrine of any local god or 
goddess, the ministrant gives him either ashes or flowers. These flowers are considered lucky. 
In the Kénkan, flowers are used by Hindu exorcists to drive out spirits. The exorcist gives 
lowers and ashes to a man suffering from spirit-possession. If the patient keeps them 
for a certain number of days the haunting spirit departs. In Western India, many 
classes of Hindus tie chaplets of flowers round the brows of the bride and bridegroom. 
In the worship of the boy at the Chitpivan wedding, the boy has achaplet of flowers, 
and grains of rice are thrown over him.? In the Chitpivan pregnancy ceremony, a 
necklace of figs is hung round the woman’s neck, she is covered with ornaments, and her hair is 
decked with flowers. The Poona Halalkhérs hang a garland round the bride’s neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom throw flowers and rice on the house gods. Among them, on the third 
day after a death, the chief mourner laysa flower garland on the grave, and on the spot 
in the house where the dead breathed his last.2 The Lingiyats hang fiower garlands round 
the neck ofthe dead.1® Poona dyers, or Nilaris, sprinkle turmeric and flowers over the 
dead.4! Sweetmeats and flowers are laid on the spot where the Pardési Rajptt of 
Poona is buried.2 On the third day after death, flowers dipped in scent are strewn 
outhe Dekhan Musalman grave.l8 In a Dekhan Musalmién woman’s first pregnancy, she 
and her husband are seated on acot and wreathed with flowers.44 In Kélhapur, when 
achild is suffering from a disease, called bélagraha, or child-seizure, flowers are waved 
round the clild’s face5 The Kunbis of the Bombay Karnatak have a festival, called 
pavatydehé pirnimd, or “the hank full-moon,’’ when they throw round the neck of every 
one in the house, and round lamps and other articles, a hank of yellow thread.!® Ina Karnatak 
Kunbi’s wedding a flower garland is thrown by the bride over the bridegroom and another by 
the bridegroom over the bride.” The Karnitak Madhava Brihmans throw flower garlands 
round the bridegroom’s neck when he crosses the border of the girl’s village,!® and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy the Madhava woman is decked with buds.® Among the Shenvis of 


Kinara, at the ceremony of betrothal, the boy’s people cover the girl’s head with flowers.2° In 
a a a 


% Compare Song of Solomon, i. 2. % Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 27. 

% Op. cit, p. $4. ST Op. cit. p. 98. $8 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 153. 

* Reed's Japan, Vol, I. p. 187, 100 Hay’s Western Barbary, p.126. 1 Op. cit. p. 132. 
? Rohlf’s Morocco, p. 65. 8 Jones’ Crowns, p. 382. * Vol. ITI. p. 165. 
& Note Z to Lay of the Last Minstrel. § Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 1112. 

T Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIII. p. 182. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 146. 
® Op. cit, Vol. XVIII. p. 489. 10 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 287. 

11 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL. p. 355, 12 Op, cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 404. 

1 Information from Mr. Syed Dadd. 1¢ Information from Mr, Syed Datd, 

14 Information from Mr, B. B, Vakharkar, B.A, 16 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. KXI. p. 115, 

7 Op. cit. Vol. XXI. pp. 121, 122, 1% Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 80. 


19 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 88. % Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p, 155. 
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Kanara, the office-beare . : 
flower chaplets and tae sae sewers — installed by boing exown: ‘ "y Zz 
Bijapur, always wears a flower in hi fe y wa aan he Kurahbar, or Shepherd wrote sf 
flowers on h . sear The Bijipar Bédara deck a wowon'’s head with 
: on her wedding day and after she dies.23 The Shola bmatis thini 
birth has taken place to be impure. So th Bri eepEe Sonia os aces 
women to pour water in f i ey pay a Brahisan to read fiend-seariog-werste, Kot! 
Beni-Isri°tl brid ront of the house, and a flower-girl to hang flower garlands.% ‘Ti+ 
oni-isra 1 bricegtoom is covered from head to foot with flowers, and the Beui-Isra'tls cover 
their coffins with flower garlands.5 In B ee ee Pe rer ents 
5 n Gengal,at the worship of Darga, the Brahman sti-ks 
a pete vs the Se head before he hands it to the slaunghterer.% In Sonth Tain: Abwer 
ee aero Oba a se aa send tonght for by men and women, The wen wear 
in South India. inte ee cate m their hair” At the new year purification ceremuny 
Malabar, when the Hindus ahr pre re Seat fae esi we oe le 
ce i. sud hare etieat = an e, they consecrate it, install an image, wave lamps 
a Alt a hy as - : : ccording to the Hindu religious books, a8 s00n a3 & 
dedicating ‘ a ae was ed, perfumed, and decked with flower-wreaths.? In 
aple 108 priests throw garlands on the yod,™ go in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when the priests of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, they brought yarlanda, 
Castro, after his triumph at Diu (1647), entered Goa crowned with laurels and with a laure! 
bough in his hands.#2 The Egyptians crowned their altars with flower garlands. They 
also laid flower garlands on the coffins of the dead The victim white-horse in China is 
crowned with garlands.54 Chinese women, even the old, dress their hair with fine flowers.” 
The Japanese put fresh flowers in summer, and green boughs in winter, over their graves.‘ 
In Teneriffe, before the crowning of the king, the palace is strewn with flowers and palm- 
leaves.*7 In America, the graves of those who died in the Civil War are hong with dower 
garlands. At the Fontinalia, the Romans decked fountains with flowers in honour cf the 
nymphs.55 Flowers are strewn in the coffin of a Russian girl.” On Ascension Day, in Germany, 
girls twine garlands of white and red flowers,and hang them in the rooms and over the cattle in 
the stable.“? In Hesse, on Haster Monday, young girls go to 2 certain cavern, but no one will gu 
unless she has flowers! Golden flowers are thrown when a great man passes through a 
city. So in 1883, in Florence, when the body of the late Rajé of Kélhapur was taken through 
the streets, golden flowers were scattered ; similarly in the procession before the coronation 
of Richard IL (1377) of England, he was met by girls who threw leaves of gold into his 
face and golden flowers on the ground.“ In Wales, in 1804, the bed on which the corpse was 
laid was always strewn with flowers, and flowers were dropped on the body after it was laid 
in the coffin.4s In his Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man (1845, Vol. I. p. 136), 
Train says : — ‘“‘ When a person dies, the corpse is laid on what is called a straightening 
board, A trencher with salt in it and a lighted candle are placed on the breast. And the bed, 
on which the straightening board bearing the corpse rests, is generally strewn with strony 
scented flowers.’44 In Glamorganshire, when an unmarried person died, his or her way to 
the grave was strewn with sweet flowers and evergreens ;* and in Yorkshire, if a virgin 
died, one nearest to her in size and age and resemblance carried the garland before the 
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21 Op. cit. Vol. XXIL p. 387. 
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25 Op. cit. Vol. SVIIL pp. 519, 533. 36 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. L p, 113 

27 Dubois, Vol. IL p. 353. % Op. cit. Vol. TL p. 237. 
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corpse in funeral procession. When the funeral was over the garland was hung in the 
church. In England, fowers used to be sprinkled on rivers on Holy Thursday.” Wells 
a: Buxton and Tissington in Derbyshire used to be dressed with garlands of flowers, and 


nosegays used to be flung into fountains,‘ 


Fruits. — Fruits scare spirits, because friendly ancestors are believed to live in fruit 
trees. So in the pregnancy ceremony, among higher class Hindus in Western India, a 
gurl’s lap is filled with rice and such fruits, as dates, plantains, betelnuts and cocoanuts.‘? 
Among higher class Hindus, the ceremony of Ilap-filling is also performed at a girl’s 
marriage and coming of age, and when she gives birth toa child. The Bombay Prabhus, 
at their marriage aud thread-girding ceremonies, fasten a pair of cocoanuts and an umbrella to 
a pole in front of their house. The origin of the distribution of betelnuts and leaves and 
cocoanuts among guests after a Hindu marriage is probably to scare spirits. Among 
high class Hindus in Bombay, with the admitted object of scaring spirits, when the bridegroom 
starts from the bride’s house, a cocoannt, and sometimes a knife, is placed in his hand. The 
Bombay Prabhos and Pafichakaléis tie a betelnut anda piece of turmeric root to the wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom. The Korvis of Belgaum tiea cocoanut to the bridegroom’s 
right wrist.5t That the original object of fruit or food offerings was to scare, and not to 
please, spirits, is seen in the drill plough-worship of the Bijapur Raddis, Among them in June, 
at the beginning of the sowing season, a cocoanut is broken and thrown on each side, that the place 
spirits may leave and make room for Lakshmi, who is represented by the plough. Among 
the Jiré Gévandis, or Marithi masons of Shélipur, at a wedding, the boy’s brother stands 
behind him holding a lemon spiked on the point of a dagger. Gujarat Vanis tie a 
cocoanut and a piece of sandalwood to the bier.54 The Gond bride receives some pieces of 
cocoa kernel from the bridegroom’s father the day before the wedding.®5 In England, oranges 
usd to be hung over wine to keep it from getting foisty, and oranges stuck with cloves were 
given asa New Year’s gift. Qn All-hallow Eve it was customary to dive for apples, or 
to bite at an apple stuck at one end of a circling pole at the other end of which a lighted 
candle was fixed.57 








Food. — Hunger is a spirit; food removes hunger, therefore food scares spirits, 
In the Kénkan, when a person is smitten by the Evil Eye, cooked rice is spread ona plantain 
leaf, curds and red powder are sprinkled over the rice, a flour-lamp is set on the powder, and 
the whole is waved round the possessed and taken to a place where three roads meet. 
Soin Dharwéar, if a child will not eat, the mother takes three pinches of food, waves them round’ 
the child, and throws them on the floor to adog or a cat. The evil influence is caught in the 
waved food, and passes from the child to the dog by whom the food is eaten.“ On the Septem- 
ber-October full-moon days the Bijapur Raddis take cooked food to the fields, and lay some 
in the middle, and some in each corner. Among Bijapur Shimpis, when the boy and girl reach 
the bridegroom's house, each puts five morsels of food into the other's mouth, Among 
Gujarat Brahmays, when the bridegroom comes to the girl’s booth, her mother waves round 
iim a lamp and two balls of rice and turmeric. In Madras the Lingayats call dining, 
Siva-pijé or Siva worship.“ The Ooras of Mexico spike meat upon sticks and set the sticks 


#6 Op. cit. VoL IT. p. 802. «T Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p, 4, $8 Op. cit. p. 2. 
49 Information from Mr, P. B, Joshi, 5 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 

 Bombey Gazetteer, Vol. XXL p. 171. 52 Op, cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 147, 

53 Op. cit. Vol. XK, p. 96, * Op. cit, Vol. XVIIL p. 277, 

 Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Coniral-Provinces, App. L. p. iii. 

5 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. p, Il. 5 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 377. 


* The German postern spectre, who, before Christmas, is chased from village to village, seems to be Hunger. 
Post is Slavic for ‘ fast’ or ‘hunger.’ Grimin’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIT. p. 988. 

5 Information from Mr. P, B. Joshi. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XXII. p. 50. 

Op. cit. Vol, XXIII. p. 148, 2 Op. cit, Vol. XXIII, p. 168. 
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round the field, to keep the dead from coming after the cattle he furnegdiy in redo In 
Germany, till late times, people used to set apart sume of each meal tu feed Louse OT tat 
and dwarfs.®® Qn New Year's day in Scotland, children went ruund and asked fur bread red 
cheese.” When starting on a journey unlucky omens are turned aside hy won Lome, eating aud 
drinking, and starting afresh. In North England, if you meet . datesoled man on a 
Monday, you must go home and eat and drink, or you will come to mixchief.l@ Avueis cure 
in England by breaking a saltish cake and Biving ittoa dug to eat. A Nuzth Boyland 
cure for @ wart is to rab the wart with raw meat.7® 


Foam. — Spirits fear foam andsweat. In the East Dekian, spirits will not come near a 
horse from fear of its foam. So the Scythian sweated after a funeral to didve uff evil Bpirit.. 
The Romans believed that the foam of a horse enred ear-ache, pails caused by over-riding, iter, 
and many women’s diseases.72 The people of Cyprus cured diseases by arp ying «wet?! 
Sir Walter Scott mentions 2 friend curing his hand by putting it in the amouth of an 
Irish horse.74 


Garlic.— Among lower class Kinkan Hindus the belief is strong that garlic scares 
fiends. Garlic and pepper rubbed into the eyes, and quashed up the nostrils, of these why 
faint, restore them to their senses, by, it is supposed, driving away uu oppressing spirit. lu 
the Kénkan, when a person is possessed, especially by a mutji or uumarric Bralimaup boy, 
the exorcist quashes pieces of garlic into his ears, or squeezes garlic juine inte lida nostrils, 
and the munjd flees.?5 Garlic is in Saiskrit called miéechhkikunda, the fureigner’s root, Its 
peculiar smell, besides scaring spirits, cures cold, cough, wind, worms and swellings. Itis a 
great taste-restorer to the sick. In the case of a dislocation, garlic shuuld be pounded, heated 
and tied to the injured joint. It will remove the swelling und draw out the inflammativn. 
Garlic is a favourite cure for acute pain in the side.7° Vinegar, rae, and garlic scare the 
Parsi devil.77 In Greece, garlic was believed to keep off the Evil Eye, and so was tied up in 
newly built houses, and was hung over the sterng of Greek ships. To repeat wx épodor, 
the Greek name for garlic, was of itself enough to scare the Evil Eye.7® When it thunders 
eggs are spoilt. To prevent this Pliny proposes to lay an iron nail in the nest, along with 
laurel leaves, garlic roote, and other strong smelling plants.” To keep off loval spirits 
the Swedish bridegroom sews in his clothes siroag smelling herba auch as garlic, cloves, aud 
rosemary.69 A German witch will noteatgarlic. Therefore, at Shrovetide many people smear 
themselves with garlic on the breast, soles, and arm-pits, as 2 safeguard ayainst witches.*! 
Before Baptism Danish children are apt to be carried off by the fairies: so Danish mothers 
guard their children by fastening over their cradles garlic, salt, bread and steel. The eating 
of garlic was an early English cure for a fiend-strack patient. 


Glass, — Spirits foar glass, perhapsas they fear the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and crystal, because they flash in the dark. Glassis found in Egyptian tombs, with Buddhist 
relics, and near Roman urns, apparently in allcases tokeepoffevil spirits. Strings of glass beads 
are the favourite ornaments of the wilder Indian tribes. The mirror was & sacred symboi, 
perhaps from the rofiections, 4. ¢., the spirits, which swarm init. The early use of a 
burning glass to kindle fire would strengthen thebelief inthe sacredness of glass and its power 
over spirits. The spirit-scaring power of glass is perhaps the reason why a Hindu marricd 
woman wears glass bangles and glasa necklaces. The object seems to be to seare spirits from her 


6 Snencer’s Folk-Lore, Vol. I. p. 280. * Grimm's Teutonic Mytholegy, Vol. 1. p. 46, 
® Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 14 a Henderson’ a Fotk- Lore, p. 137. 
© Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 162, ™@ Henderson's Folb-Lere, p. 148. 7 ere 
7. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. TI. p. 480. 3 Pliny's Natural History, Beaok xxviii. Chaps. 11, 7, 18. 
TS Op..tit. Book xxviii. Chap. 8, % Soott's Border Minsirelzy, D. 30. m 
3 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi- | 16 Pandit Narsiuha’s Wighonturtja : oo ee 
7? Dabistin, Vol. L. p. 348. % Moore’ Oriental Fragments, p. 926. pest — a , 
® Chambera’s Book of Days, p. 720. at Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, p. 


*s Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 14. 83 Ty)lor's Primitive Culture, Vol. Li. p. 160. 
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hustuud. So at news of s husband's death the widow's glass bangles are broken. The bangles 
nel uuiy are ne luuger of use bat wre harmfal, since their spirit-scaring power will interfere 
With tle uhief use uf a widow, namely, to be a house always ready to receive the dead husband’s 
gjur.t. The luexy thread tied round the neck of a Dhirwar Madhava Brahman girl is always 
mii’ uf viass beais.44 Amony Bijapar Brahmans, on the fifth day after child-birth, the midwife 
isys on & stoul a lemon-tipped dagger and some glass bangles. According to Hindu religious 
books, a mirror should be touched by the chief mourner, when he is purified.26 At Chinese 
divors round jooking-ylasses with carved frames are placed to keep off evil spirits.8?7 The 
Bartuan white witches use a louking-glass in restoring the soul of a child, in case the dead 
inviheur takes it away.5? Inu Jupan, the mirror is a great object of worship.6? In Dahomey, 
at the end of a big festival, plusses are broken. A similar custom is still not unknown 
in Burvpe.® In a Russian house of mourning all mirrors are covered wifh sheets.°2 The 
glass culled adder gen. was considered a great charm bythe Druids. In England, 'it is unlucky 
tu brewk a looking-glass. Mirrors were formerly used by magicians as part of their cere- 
monial, and there was an ancient divination by the looking-glass.* In England, it is unlucky 
tv see one’s face in a glass at night.% The Hindus have a similar belief.” 


Grass. — The Hindus believe that spirits fear the sacred grass called darbha.® Accord- 
jngto Pandit Narsiiha’s Nighanturdja, p. 85,white darbha grass isa cure for fever, hard breathing 
and bile. The sacredness and spirit-scaring power of the grass are apparently due to these medical 
properties. Besides darlha, two other grassse, durva® and mufj,! are held sacred by the 
Hindus. The Durva grass is known in Saiskrit by twenty-one names, of which one is mahau- 
shadhi, the great all-heal, another, safagranthi, the hundred-knotted, and a third, bhitahaniri, 
spirit-slayer. Durva grass is a specific for fainting,! fever, dysentery and nausea.2 Munj grass 
is sovran for cough and bile complaints. It is considered pure enough for dikshd or initiation, 
for grihardksehd or house-protection, and for destroying evil spirits. Darbha, Poa cynosuroides, is 
invoked in the Atharva Véda to destroy enemies In Western India, the dying Hindu is 
laid on darbha grass, and in all Hinda foneral rites darbha grass is required. While 
performing fnneral rites, the chief mourner wears darbha grass rings, and sits on darbha grass.5 
Among Pattan€ Prabhus, the juice of durva grass is dropped into the left nostril of 3 girl, 
when coming of age and pregnancy rites are performed. The Vadar chief mourner in Bijipur 
sprinkles molasses, water and green grass on the corpse-bearers’ shoulders.” Among the Bijapur 
Nadigs, after the barial, men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some blades of 
durva grass® In thread-girding the Karnitak Brahmans puta girdle of darbha grass thrice 
round the boy.? When a Dekhan Kanéj Brahman girl comes of age, on the sixth day the husband 
pounds darbha grass and drops some of the juice into her nostril.1° Among the Dekhan Dhruva 
Prabhus, before the thread ceremony a razor is taken and sprinkled with water, and with it a 
blade of the sacred grass is cut over the boy’s right ear,a second behind his head, and a third on 
hisleft side. A bundleof hay istied tothe Incky postin the Shélipur Madlia’s wedding booth.# 
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aa ee bi mouths, apparently to scare anyver from the mind of ti pers ou 

peer 7 when the Kélis took the furt of Trimba!:, the Musalmiiw garrin ou 
aioe described as g0ms about with grass in their mouths.!$ Shdlépur Maiyrs,ou their retary fr 
ae ee Schade grass and ntm leaves, and strew them on the floor uf the huusy where 
the body was laid! In Bengal, the Brahman bride during part of the marriage ceremouuy 2113 
on a mat of virdnd'® grass, covered with silk.” In Bengal, at the beginning of the rmurriage 
ceremony, the first part of which is the solemn reception of the Lridegroum by the futaer-.u- 
law, the father presents the bridegroom with a cushion of darbha grass on which the brideyroom 
stands.18§ Hindus use darbha grass to porify their sacrificial vessels.% In the thread-pirdinw, 
Karnitak Brihmans wind a girdle of darbha grasa thrice round the boy. Hindus scatter 
durbha grass over aplace which has been smeared with cow-dung. In South India, the vight of 
darbha grass is believed to drive off the giants, demons and other bed spirits, whe hurt man and 
spoil Brahman ceremonies. The charm called pavtirak, purifier, consists of three, five, or seven 
blades of darbke grass worn inthe form ofaring, Before beginning any ceremony the priest 
takes the grass ring, dips it in holy water, and drawa it on his middle right finger. This 
holy grass enters into all ceremonies, all sacrifices, and all religious and social rites.4 
On the llth of Aésidh (June-July) in Southern India no rice is eaten. People take a bundle 
of darbha grass, go to a temple of Vishnu, make a bed of the grass, and pass the night in the 
temple. In India, images of grass are made at places of pilgrimage,*4 and formerly « 
blade of grass in a man’s hair was a sign that he was for sale. The Brahman's sacred 
waist-thread, at the time of thread-girding, is made from the mufy* grass.”’,% Hindu 
recluses sit on darbha grass.” The Beni-Isri'tls, on leaving s grave, pick three handfuls of 
grass and throw them back over their heads, apparently to prevent the spirit of the dead 
following them to his house? Similarly, the ancient Jews, as they returned from the grave, 
plucked grass and threw it behind them two or three times, saying :— “ They shall flourish outside 
of the city like grass upon the earth.’5!_ In Hgypt kuphoé grass waa burnt to drive off malaria.% 
In 1583, the Chinese wore straw hats as a sign of mourning. In Japan, a straw rope is tied 
round the temple of the sun-goddess to keep off evil spirts.* The women of the South Sea 
Islands and the Mota women of New Guinea wear grass girdles.** The Motu men and women 
of New Guinea wear plaited strips of bark or grass about two inches broad, as au armlet, round 
the upperarm. These armlets are often smeared with redclay.** The Negrillosof the Philippine 
Islands (1695) wear no ornaments, except braceleta of rashes? Ata holy spot in Dahomey 
travellers are given a blade of grass to throw towards the object of worship.*® The woman whi led 
a band of Kafirs in the South African war of 1878 had wisps of straw in her ears,a charm which 
made her wound-proof.2? Some Papuans plait rushes into their hair round the crown. Thy 
only ornament of Wafip, an Kast African chief was a few strings of grass worn round his legs.* 
Well-to-do Nubian women wear glass bracelets; those who are poor wear bracelets 
of grass.42 The Monbatus of Central Africa twist ornaments for themselves out of reeds and 


12 Mackintosh in 7’rans, Bombay Geog. Soc, Vol. I. p. 244. 1% Cynodon dactylin. 


18 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX. p. 174. ® Andropogon aromaticum. 
17 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Yol. 1. p. 313. 18. Op. cit. Val. I. p. 206. 
19 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 152. aad Dubois, Vol. I. p. 284. 
21 Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 208. 33 Op, cit. Vol. I. pp, 202, 204. 
*% Ward's Fiew of the Hindus, Vol. 11. p. 131. 
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25 Op. cit. Vol. III. p. 16. abe ess 
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% Reed’s Japan, Vol. I. p. 34- 36 Jour. Anthrep. Inst, Vol Bs : P. i 
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grasa, aud wear them, like rings, roand their arms and legs.4* The Balucka women of 
Central Africa pieree both their cars and lips, and insert inch-long bits of grass stalk.4 Bongo 
Women pat straw inte holes made through their lips and nostrils. In some American tribes, 
a truveiler, tv drive vat the spirit of weariness, rabs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and 
laveit on asurine at scrossing of ways.46 In the Greek festival to the sun, grass was consecrated 
and carried about.’ The Romans had a custom of laying asacred sieve in the road, and 
using for medical purposes the stalks of grass that grew through the holes. In Middle Age 
Scotlami, oaths were taken on grass. Compare Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 362 :— 


‘So swore she by the grass so green. 
So swore she by the corn.” 


Tn England, a straw drawn through a child’s month close to a rnnning stream cures the thrush.‘ 
In England, herbs used to be strewn in churches on humiliation and thanksgiving days.50 
That sp.rits fear grass may have been one of the reasons for the old English custom of 
strewing the floors of houses with rushes. Rushes were used in Devonshire as a charm for 
the thrush, as well as for their coolness, and their pleasant myrtle-like smell when broken. In 
the north of England rushes are still (1557) used in making rush lights.5! 


Grain. — Spirits fear grain, probably because grain scares the spirit of hunger, is a 
valuable poultice, and yields liquor. According to the Hindus, grain scares spirits, 
because certain guardian spirits or gods live in grain. Five deities live in rice: — Brahma 
the Creator, Soma the moon, Ravi the snn, the Marntganas or wind gods, and Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth.*2 In all leading Hindu ceremonies, in Western India, grains of sarshapd, 
Sinapis dichutoma, and ‘parched rice are scattered to scare fiends, In Thana, among the 
Marithi Brahmans, when a daughter-in-law returns home from a distance, an elderly woman 
comes forward to greet her, and waves round her face water and rice, and throws the 
water and rice into the street, telling the lady not to look back. The admitted object of this 
waving is to drive away any roadside or other spirit that may have attached itself to the travellers. 
In the East Dekhan, the exorcist piles small heaps of millet round the possessed person, and, 
when driving ont the spirit, holds grains of millet in his right hand and keeps throwing grains in 
the patient’s face. Rice is poured over the stool on which the Dekhan Chitpavan boy sits, when 
he is being girt with the sacred thread.55 The Chitpivan bride and bridegroom stand on rice 
heaps, and, before her wedding, the Chitpaivan bride sits in front of a picture of the gods and 
throws rice over it.66 When an Uchlé woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves the house a 
nail is driven into the threshold to keep her spirit from coming back, and on the road to the 
burning ground rdld grains are strewn.5? Attheir marriage, the Poona Uchla bride and bride- 
groom sit on a blanket in a square of rice.58 The Velilis,a Poona Tamil class of Vaiéyas, strew 
the ground with parched grain before the body, when it is carried to the burial-ground.5® Inthe 
Dekhan, when one Brahman asks another to dine at his house, the host lays a few grains of rice 
in the guest's righthand, and at their memorial or érdddh ceremony the performer throws grains 
of rice and sesamum to all the Four Quarters to keep off evil spirits.60 At the end of a Poona 
Dhruva Prabha’s wedding, when it is time to bow out the wedding gods, rice is thrown over 
them.®! In Poona, on Dasahri day (Sept.-Oct.), men of the higher classes wear in their 
turbans some seedlings of the rice, barley, wheat, and pulse, which have been grown in baskets 
in the temple of Bhavani during the nine previous days. Ata Dekhan Kunbt's wedding, in the girl’s 
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village, & ball of rice is waved round the boy’s head and thrown a 
moment grains of rice are thrown on the couple? In Poona, 1 H 
bride and bridegroom throw rice over the sacrificial fire and the Water Sars) Aad 
Dekhan Kanéj Brahmans @ heap of earth sown with corn is the weddine 0°! 

At their weddings, the Dekhan Lédhis raise a pile of rice at the dey si u : 


i htt oe sak 4 ae! Pitts ta aes sme 
he kicks down, Among the Télaiig Nhavis of Bijapur the chief marriicc }o0utotuabte. toe 


shoald throw rice over the boy and girl.6 On CobraDay, Ndgpaftchast, cud ily. V1. 
draw a picture of a cobra in grains of rice, and on the cobra throw pulgu, tareiond 5 


hid bof 4, 
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of plantains and cocoanuts.6?7 The Dekhan Prabhu during his morning vivit te aii ew ut we 
grains of rice over her, pours water over her feet, and goes round her.@4 Ath Dh oc. aay 
Brahman wedding, a measure of rice is set on the threshold of the boy's house, aud tie stia ss 


she enters spills it. The Dekhan Govardhan Brihmags throw grains of Ludiun wilb.t oge the 
head of the boy at the thread-girding.”¢ At Nasik, when cholera breaxs out, tls Kahne 
Brahmans collect in little doles from each house a small allowance of rice, put the ries ina cart, 
take it beyond the limits of the town, and there throw it away. Thisrice is a scape into wach 
has entered the evil influence of the cholera? Abhmadnagar Brabman woreu in tae alter: 
noon go to a temple, or » place where sacred books are read, sit for a while, dri rice psfore 
the god or the reader, and in the rice trace the shape of a lotus. Anmeny whe Ainwkingar 
Mhars millet grains are thrown over the bride and bridegroom, and the brideyriemis it “the r 
waves burnt bread round them, and pours water at their feet? In Reinsjar a 4 
man eats bread made of the seven grains — barley, wheat, sesumum, rdli, oven). en 
and chinak, no spirit can harm him.® The Raéjpite of Kathiiwir diverts aie bed 
wheat on the day of naming.” In the Karnitak, the bride and bridegrovta taxe ree vat if tt 
baskets and throw it over eachother’s head.??7 The Shénvis of Kanara fasten fustions ut ries wate 
and mango leaves to their house lintel.” The North Kanara Liigiyats ahower miliet un the 
bride and bridegroom.” In Belgaum, when the Mudaliar’s corpse is laid on the pilu, the maf tied 
drop rice into the mouth!0 Among Belgaum Vaddars, at their weddings, friends and reiatiuns 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and bridegroom. During the festival of Dayamava 372 
Dharwar no corn-mills may grind corn, apparently from the fear that, as Dayamava 1s more tt 
a fiend than a guardian, the blessed influence of corn-grinding may annoy her, muy tle _ 
her to flight.8? Among Bijapur Shimpis, sfter the bride and bridegroom sah ie 
rubbed with turmeric paste, women throw rice on them, and wave lamps road aden tu am 

them against unfriendly influences. Bijapur washermen throw grains ui ie oa the - ise 
groom to keep spirits from attacking him.” Among Shélipar disk ‘ e ae mutt 2 
charms over the razor with which the boy is te be shaved, and sles mi rice a a 
Among Shélipur Gélak Brihmans the boy a6 & thread-girding gita on panei i 
Shélapur Tirgals the family priest for ten days after a birth throws re ane raat 
mother.§? Rice is used in emptying their divinity out of articles an welch pe . is ae 
has been housed. So the Shélapur Jingars, when the Manis age as neni a 
sachet aanaarnr rep ath ee lg ne raed "ie ieee ee tu Ne that 
rice over them, and their guardian po , Pe oe 

ihe oducdia Avance in the bracelet is bowed out and leaves, and that the pinch 
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Pore te ued ty ywevenb @uy Waniering inflaence making its abede in the empty 
Etats ol A aap ag rik ag ate ait “ur, dames of ave, Shoidpur KOmatis throw rice over the girl 
aa a bor buelwcnt dn the vearly village festival, in the Sonthern Maratha Country, every 
borin) tuts sie grain aad some flesh to bury in his field. Among the Karnitak 
waltediad otal of tley are thrown alter the dead, and during the Muharram festival, to BCaUG 
wily Sedituat inl: Hide use pounded, sprend on the ground, and pinches of them laid in the 
Sotietroad tie ine. In Jain temples the worshipper strews grains of rice in the form 
riotie: saiGda, ut guourd-ended cross, in front of the image. A millet poultice is a 
fan: aed with the Khonds® The Khonds marry in the piace where rice is 
fused Tae Orlots put rice in the corpse’s mouth.’ They throw rice on the urn ag 
Quon tine it tothe tumb, and sprinkle grain on the ground behind the bones to keep the 
epiait froma eoming bick™ Like Parsls, Ordons believe that they please the gods when 
firey maine mercy.) Ata Gond marriage rice is several times poured on the ground.®® The 
wladia Guris pour handfuls of rice on theground when the corpse is lifted, and drop some grains 
cu the budy% Amonz the Bengal Kéiris, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times round 
«pau of water vesncls, spilling grain as they go. Ata Beni-Isra'tl wedding, women touch 
tue vos s kuees, shoulders,and head with riee2? ‘The winnowing fan, probably owing to its 
Cunection with grain, is holy. It isone of the gods of the Nilgiri Irulas.0 The Kots of 
muathera India fasten cords of rice-straw on trees or at the borders of fields.) In Southern 
Jintia, the chief rite in the new-year, pongol, or boiling, festival, is the boiling of 
vv At theceruwning of the chief of Kolastri (in Madras?) in 1778, the chief was seated on 
1 throne under a canopy, screened from sight till the lucky moment came, The chief 
Pulust thrice dropped rice on the chief's crown. When the third sprinkling was over, a 
areat shoat was raised? Rice, coloured with saffron and vermilion and charmed, is used 
at put, or worship, This coloured rice is the proper offering to make to any one asked 
ty a wedding or thread-girding.| Mourners in south India drop some grains of 
rice inty the mouth of the corpse.6 In Ceylon, parched rice is scattered at special 
ceremonies connected with spirits.6 According to the Persian sacred books, fasting brings 
the spirit of hunger and thirst. So with the Pareis fasting is wrong, and as with the Hindu 
Vaishinavas, feasting is a religious duty. Iéis said in the Avesta: — “ At seed-corn spirits 
hiss, at shoots they cough, at stalks they weep, from thick ears of corn they fly. He 
who grows much corn sears the mouths of spirits with red-hot iron.”8 With the Parsi belief 
that the man who grows grain scares fiends may be compared the accuunt given by a European 
writer (A. D. 1248) of & man who saw the Night Hunt coming, and rughed into a field 
because he was there safe. Ib is known, saye the writer, that evil spirits cannot come into 
fields, Opinions differ as to the reason. Some say the Creator will not let them come, because 
grain is usoful to men; others say the field guardians keep them of. Ina Japanese legend the 
son goddess throws rice to drive off darkness, that ig, evil spirits.0 In Nubia, while crossing 
a certain valley each man throws grain on the ground as @ spirit offering. In Greece, in the 
ites of Isis, baskets were carried filled with wheat or barley,!2 and in modern Greece wheat is 
strewn over the dead.* The Romans offered millet cakes at the Palilia (21st April), 
heeause, says Ovid, the rustic goda take. pleasure in millet. A trace of the older spirit- 
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scaring belief seems to appear in Ovid's remark, that poreted grain ani ralt pourdo. tha 
Cumbrian girl is jilted, the youths rnb her with peas straw? Ato ee eA ag 
from the balconies girls strew flowers and graing of wheut as the trode poeeeeT bn 
old legends, Seth is said to have put three seeds in Adam's month? In Ireland, former!- 
when any one entered upon public office, women in the streety and zirks frm the wit 7 
sprinkled him and his attendants with wheat and salt.® On St. Awnues'’ Eve, in Bethan, 
girls go into a field, and say: — “ Agnes sweet and Agnes fair, hither, hither now repair” * Tp 
England, it was believed that straw would stop a witch. She ecoald nut step vver inc) ds 
England, beans were sacred tothe dead. They were supposed to cuntain the souls of tie 
dead.22 In England, wheat used to be strewn before the bride on her way to chareh.-' 
Wheat ears are mentioned as worn with rosemary in wedding garlands in Layland in the six- 
teenth century.“ In North England, when the last sheaf is cut, » figure is raised on a ple 
crowned with wheat ears, and adorned with ribbons, and is carried hume in triumph, th is 
called the kern or corn baby. Each cottage has its kern baby made of oat cuke.2* That pecs 
are ominous or magical is shewa by the North England saying: —‘‘Set w peapod with mdue peas 
ever the lintel, who ever comes in first will be your husband,’ 


(To be continued.) 





SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRBAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 
BY 4, K. BETHAM. 
No. L. — The Maiijguni-Purdna. 


Tuts is a short history of the holy place of Maijgunt, known a8 Verkaté:a-~Muhat nyu. 

and taken from the Mehdpurtga called Sahyddri-& hayda. 
Preliminary Notes. 

Mafjguni is a small village situated in the west of the Tailok& or Revenue Snb-division, of 
Sirsi, in the Collectorate of North Kanara, Bombay Presidency. According toe the late>t 
enumeration it contains 35 honses, and boasts of a population of 362 souls (2 o4 males and 
168 females). It is clean and healthy and possesses good water, and it is beantifally situated 
near the brow of the Western Ghiits. Though but a small village, it is a place of nome logs! 
importance, on account of the large temple sacred to Sri-Vetkejaramags, which is located 
there. | | 

The Mainjgunt temple enjoys & yearly incomeof Be. 1,600 from Government, which is giver 
sn Tieu of the lands once attached to the temple, but now resumed. This income ia sapple- 
mented by the takings of the jatra, or. religious fair, which is held here annually. The 
yearly expenditure is estimated at abonk Ba. $00; the onkgoings being laid out on the expenses 
of the fair, the pay of the temple attendants — about 20 —s and the expenditure on the daily 
worship of theidoL —— far ee mo a sessed 

iri i i being the day of the fall moon in 

The fair is held in the month of Chaitra, the great day being ) 
that month. I6 commences six days before the day of the fall moon, ie, on the. tenth 
of Chaitra, and on that day the image of Bei-Vebkafaramays 1s placed on, the lower tier of 
the smaller of his two cars, dragged down to a tenk and then broaght rier 7 ™ got 
is thus taken every day for five days in the fewer for seomll) car, euch day & 3 jer, or story. 
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imine ndded, illo the vixth day — the great day, the day of the full moon — the idol is 
placed on the wna, earand dragged down to the tank. Before the great car is started, 
Cotvauits in laze atabers are broken on the wheels by the principal personages present, the 
vimt of these vogu ints being defrayed from the temple funds. It is then dragged down to the 
tink, drurax and other instraments being played before it, and camphor burnt in front 
«fit. [tig nest dragged back and the idol reinstated in its place in the temple. The next 
day n quant ty of red evlor is prepared in a large vessel, which is kept for the purpose in front 
of thi berapie, and » great deal of horse-play ensues, the liquid being thrown over each other 
by the assemuled people. With this the jdird, or religions fair proper, closes. 


Aveat 2,850 is the average annual attendance at the fair, which lasts for about a fortnight. 
Thejwople di aot come from any great distance — sixty to seventy miles atthe outside. Many come 
from below the Ghats, the bulk of the pilgrims being goldsmiths and Havig Brihmans. From 
the sixth day before the fall moon, that is, the day of thecommencement of the jdéiré, during 
the titae that the car is being dragged, all the Brahmans present are fed at the temple expense : 
and on the great day —the day of the fall moon— a regalar feast consisting of sweetmeats, etc., 
in given, anda thisday the attendance of Brahmags is asually very large. Many people merely 
woto the fair to amuse themselves, but there is alao # moderate attendance of bond jide pilgrims, 
who cure with offerings of jewellery, money, etc. These offerings are usually intended to propi- 
tiate the ged and gain his good offices in prospering their business or in securing the recovery 
of relations and friends from severe illness: they are also sometimes thank-offerings. Nearly all 
who come offer someting at the shrine, however trivial it may be: small pieces of money, or 
truit, such gs plantains, cocoanuts, etc. 


There are two tanka at Madjgunt: a large one in front of the temple and & smaller one on 
one side of it. The tank to the side is called the Koth!! Tank, and it is supposed to be parti- 
cularly holy. Any one bathing in it is considered to have done as meritorious an action as if 
he had bathed a karér of times in sacred springs. There is, however, but little water in it now, 
and so not much use of it is made by the pilgrims. There is plenty of water in the great tank, 
which has some twenty or twenty-five steps in it, by which people may descend or ascend. 
Near the great tank is a temple sacred to Hanumin and containing-an image of that god. 


A certain amount of trading goes on during the fair. Little business is done during the 
days that the car is being dragged, but afterwards, that is, from the day of the full moon, 
trading commences in earnest, and it agually lasts on till the day of the next new moon. The 
principal articles offered for sale are brass and copper vessels, cloth, cocoanuts, sweetmeats, 
spices, and sugar. 

The Mafjgunt-Purana. 

Sita conversing with Vyasa said:—“O! all-knowing and deeply learned Vyasa, you 
have told me many notable stories. Yon have told me even about the origin of the Sahyadri 
Monuniains, bot I am most auxious to hear what you have not yet told me of, and that is the 
story of holy Venkatata, which is contained in the sacred history of god Vishnu. Be good 
enoagh therefore to relate it to me.” | 


Vyasa, in reply, said: — “ Listen to me, O Sita! He who hears the story of the most holy 
actions of the glorious Vishgu, as well as be who relates them to others will be successfal and 
happy. Bri-Vishou, after he had been kicked by Bhrign Rishi, left Vaikuntha and came down 
40 Vehkatadri, where, on account of its resemblance to Vaikuntha, he settled. The place 
abounded with tanks of pure water and various trees, planis, creepers, and flowers, such as the 
Asbks, the Punnigs, etc, The demons, who resided in the place, being terrified by the presence 

® opal, a , store-house : a — : 
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Dhine-Ththa. A large tank might be the Kénfri-Tirths of the Purdta, as it i in d has 
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of Vishnu, fled from the spot, and assaming the forms of wild beasts they entered Bhiltaka, 
where they began to trouble the Rishis. The Rishis therennon went in search of Vishnu, wh 
having assumed the name of Veikatésa, had concealed himself on the hill or mozatain of Ven- 
katachala and begged of him to relieve them from the troubles «casioned by the qnondam demons 
(now wild beasts). Sri-Venkatéés, in reply, told them that he had come dows from Vaikoctha 
to win Padmiivati for his wife, and also to protect bis devotees. He further told them to be in 
readiness to assist him in his matrimonial designs, and in return, should they prove nseful to 
him, he promised to remove the canse of all their griefe aud anxieties. Accordingly, Bri-Veoka'ésa, 
after he had won Lakshmi, started from the S&hichala Mountain with her, attended hy 
Vishvakséna and other followers, and made a cirenit in order te protect his worshippers, and ts 
relieve them of their cares. He pursued and killed all the wild beasts he met with, and in doing 
this he travelled a considerable distance. He traversed the countries of Chéla and Paodya, acd 
bathed in the river Kavé:i. He crossed many rivers, among cthers the Nétravatl, eo called 
because it took its rise from the eyes of Varihasvimin, when he was living in the Sahyidris, and 
the Kumfradhara,? both the Toigi and the Bhadré, which begin from Varahasvimin’s 
jaws, and the Séma$ and the Aghnagini,‘ and thus seeking for a suitable shady and well-watered 
resting place, he eventually settled down near to a besatifol tank called Kakka, which is 
situated to the west of the river Aghan&iini.” 


Sata then asked Vyisa to tell him about the origin of the tank, and how it came by its 
name, whereupon Vyasa replied :— 


‘¢ Hear, then, O Sita, the (history of the) origin of the blessed tank. 


Once upon a time a Rishi called Katka, (a person) of profound learning and great piety, 
in the course of his travels, during which he had bathed in many sacred streams and exercised 
great charity, cameatlength to the Rishi-Parvate,on mountain in the Sahyadri Range. Here 
he found many Rishis living, namely, Bhiradvaja, Kausika, Jabali, Kafyapa and others, with 
several demi-gods, Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kumiras, and Siddhas. He, therefore, resolved to remain 
in the place for a long time. On one occasion, when he went into the serrounding forest to 
gather fruits and roots, he saw the birds and beasts gasping in the great heat of the san, and 
suffering much from the want of water, which was not obiainable in the forest. Beihg filled 
with compassion for these helpless creatures, he created » tank, from which they could get 
water to drink, and which would likewise be generally nseful. He ured also to bathe every 
day in the tank himself, and commenced practising very severe austerities. ‘Sri-Bhagavat, 
the husband of Kamala, was much. pleased with the pisty and devotion of the Rishi, and in 
consequence, after the lapse of some time, he appeared to him and promised to give him 
whatever he might desire, The holy man. then asked that ik might be ordained, that from that 
day he himself, as well as all others who should bathe in the iauk, might receive sheolntion 
from all sins and thus obtain salvation. He also = pacer 1 he called renee 
Sri-Bhagavat, being pleased at the request, promised, to grané, i | addition | 
walle Weptanes ahould likewise be the portion of all believers bathing in the tank, and then, 
having said this, he disappeared. Since thaé time the tank has bean known by the name of 
Kaika-hrada (or the tank of Kaike).” fog “Steed he _ : 

After hearing the sbove, Sttta asked Vylisa, to tell kim, whether there was any, instance of 


any one having been freed from sin and its conseqnennes, by bathing in the blemed tank, to 
which Vyisa replied +—“Hear from me, O Sits, this ancient and mystorions history, Cnee 
upon a tinie Narada, on the occasion of & visit to the holy city of KA, sew a beantifel woman 
performing her devotions, ‘He:asked hor who sha wea, gad why she was thus doing uuery : 
awhereon Gags gave. anawer thus >— ‘O Harada, all pesous leave their sins is me 9ne f° 

2 A river cining trom the oxen of Varkhasvéani Wi, te takeaway of vivglatty [Kenmbenhaen FI, 

ca oe ae ade river vaes nant Bist ia. Herih: Kawarx sd fale fate She Aubin Sees Seven 
locally under the name of Denibella sis, | 
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away five. I am thus doing penance in order to get rid of these sins, which are a great 
burthen ta mu, aud to gain salvation. I am indeed fortunate to meet with you now thus. 
Advise meus to what L should do”” Narada then said:—‘O woman, Sri-Veiikatéa has 
cure flown (from Vaikanths) to relieve all people of their sins, and he has taken up his abode 
near the waters of the Kafka-hrada in the Sahyfadris, and has promised to bestow complete 
absolution and salyation on those who bathein those waters, If you join the river Svédini> 
your wishes will be gratified.’ Accordingly, the (river) Ganges, which had assamed the form of 
a woman, took its course through the rocks, and joined itself to the Svédini, the warm water 
of which is said to be the sweat of Sri Venkatésa. Having done this it passed on under the 
name of the Sitala-Gaigi to Venkatéga, and so on to the Kanka-hrada. There being purified, 
it {or she) once more returned to Varanaéi, being, however, directed by Venkatésa to repair 
thither (i. e., to the Kaika-hrada), on one Sunday in the month of Magha every year.” 


Vyasa then said further :—‘‘ Brahma and Mahéés assamed the forma of a cow and calf 
respectively and came to Srt-Venkatésa (at the Kaika-hrada}, but were unable to ascend the 
stove on which be was reclining. Sri-Véikatéda, taking pity on them, caused the stone to 
become soft, After this the cow and the calf used to ascend the stone and bathe the image of 
Veikatésa every morning and evening in milk. A Brahman, observing this, used to feed them 
regularly every day, in return for which devotion they bestowed muck wealth upon him, they 
themselves ineauwhile wandering about in the jungles.” 


After hearmg this, Sita asked Vyasa to tell him (the story of) the origin of the Séma 
and Aghan&sini Rivers. 


Vyfisa then said :—“ Daksbaprajipati gave his thirty-three daughters in marriage to Chan- 
dra. Of these Chandra loved only Réhini, and neglected the others, wherefore in their wrath 
they cursed him. To avert the evil of the curse, Chandra, by the advice of his guru, 
made a Haya, to which he gave his own name, and began to do penance. While thas engaged 
in worship, ParaméSvara suddenly appeared from the liaga, and striking the earth with the 
trisila he held in his hand, he caused water to rise out of the earth, wherewith he freed 
Chandra from the consequences of the curse. This holy water, rising as it does in the Sahya- 
dris, flows south for a distance of twenty-four miles, and then turning backwards it joins the 
Chandika,® whence receiving the names of the Somaghandéini? and Kamaghanaéini® Rivers, 
it passes to the south of Gékarna and falls into the Western Sea.” 


Siita then asked Vyasa what further deeds were done by Sri-Veikatésa, while resident. 
in the Kanka-hrada. 


Vyasa replied :-—" While Sri-Venket@Sa was thus reclining on the stone, a yégin called 
Tiramala, 2 follower of Vishgu, after travelling all over the world and visiting many sacred 
places, came at length to this very spot, which from its shade and the presence of the Kaika- 
hrads, appeared to be very charming. After bathing in the tank and performing his usual daily 
ceremonies, he drank some water, and then seating himself under a tree he commenced meditat- 
ing deeply (apon Vishon). Presently he heard 3 veice from the skies saying:—‘QO Tirumals 
Yégin, Bri-Venkatésa and his attendant deities are on the stone that is in Kaika-hrada here. 
Take him from this place and convey him to Mafijgunt, which lies in a northerly direction 
from here. Arrived there establish me (sic) near the hutta,? which is st the foot of an Asike 
tree, situated to the west of the Somighanisini. To the north-east of ‘the hudia lies the 
Kéntri* Tirths, and in this dirthe a good deal of treasure hes been buried by one Vasu 
EC I a cas ca cgamrinen are EN 

'¥ Gynomymous with the Patile-Gaigt; lit, mwead of irt-Veikiitia. | a _ 
¢ email dren gi th Wen Gi ne Dhrnas, Worth Elec 4 The Aghankéiat of Soma. 
shan epeerraiaha ais eee rene eee eee These two streams sre affiuents of the 

© [ilutis means ‘an antbill’in Kenarese.} 
'% & epee pond or tank with eteye on all four sides (Kanarese). 
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(by name). From this store (of treasure) take as mach as you need for ereste ge the dat 
and finish the work as soon as possible.’ On hearing these conatnands issued frm the sta, 
Tirumela Yogin swooned with delight, and while thus lying ina trance, he: beheld io des te ds, ata 
Sri-Venkatéesa, resplendent in appearance with his bow and arrows, diwus, spear and his vther 
weapons in his hands, and adorned as to his person with ail surts of jewellery and ornerents, 
who thus addressed him:—‘I am much pleased with your devotion. Since I 'eft Veikatadri 
I have travelled far and wide and seen many countries, and uow I wish to take up tay residences 
for the fature in the Sahyadri, or, as it is sometimes called, the Patchimidri. Cuntinue to 
worship me devoutly and I will bestow salvation on you, I will also sesame your nam and 
dwell there with my attendant deities. Maiijguni is a sacred place, avd is blessed by the 
presence of five férthas, called respectively the Chakra Tirtha, the Didna Tirtha,® the Patanya’? 
Tirtha, the Indu Tirtha,® and the Papanigint Tirtha’ Take me then from thix plice, 
and carry me till you feel my weight sensibly increased, and when that comes tu pass 
establish me in that place. Awake, therefore, from rour dream.’ So saying lie clapped lia 
hands and vanished. Tirumala Yégin woke up, pleased and joyful, from his refresting sleep 
and happy dream, and forthwith proceeded to remove the image of Veik«tésa frum the stone 
on which it was placed. While looking at it with great joy, he inadvertentiy iet fall the cligel 
which he had in his hand on tothe left side of Véikatésa, thereby causing a woand from which 
the blood flowed freely. When Tiramala Ydgin perceived this he prostrated himseii before 
the image and began to weep bitterly; when he again heard a voice from abvve, as on the 
previous occasion, saying :—‘ Press the wound with thine hand and the bleeding will ecase. He 
accordingly did as he was told and the flow ceased; he then took the idol up in hia bands tu 
convey it to Mafijguni as directed. On his doing this, the cow and the calf assaulted him 
violently, striking him with their heads but not goring hin, which terrified the yJyia very mueb, 
and he called upon Veikatéa to come to his aid, whereupon voice again came from above 
proclaiming :— ‘ Know who this holy man is.’ On hearing this the cow and the calf desisted 
from their attacks, and the cow bathed the idol in its milk, and the gods, casting aside their 
disguises, appeared in their true forms (3. ¢., a8 Brahma and Siva) The yiyin then again 
took up the idol, and, as ib was smirched with. blood and milk, he washed it in the waters 
of the Kahka-hrada. ‘This made the water impure and 80 Tiramala implured the 
sun to cleanse it, wherenpon the gun, assuming the form of a swun, removed all the im- 
purities and threw them on to the edge of the tunk. After washing himeclf once more in 
the water thus purified, Tiramala, ander the direction of Brahmi, applied gdépichandans of the 
earth from the edge of the tank, and then proceeded in a northerly direction. 


« Brahma and Mahééa (that is, the cow and the calf) then addressed Syi-Vebkatéia as 
follows: — ‘O god, we bave devoted ourselves, soul and body, to your service ontil now : 
what reward will you bestow upon us in return’ ? Sri-Vebkathia replied thus: —- ‘Those whe 
in future shall worship your foot-prints on this rock, in the form uf a ovw and calf, shall obtain 
the reward which’ is the meed of those who observe gépathamalderuta,™ and these who 
worship the foot-prints'of a cow and a calf together shall dbtain the same ‘reward aa though 
they had given away a cow and a calf together in' charity. ; Retarn now t© your uative place.” | 

_“Tipumala YVégin then, still carrying the idol, advanced farther and farther tuto the 
forest, till at length feeling the weight (of the image) intolerebie, he set it down on ® white-. 
ants’ nest while he rested. After resting himself sufficiently, he exaayed to lift the image onee 
more, but was unable to do a0; and while struggling with the weight, he ones move beard » voice 
from above: saying :—‘O Tiramala, this is the sa and besstifal spor called Matjguni. 
Seat the image here.” Overcome with joy, Tiranials lifted the. idol, whieh =o longer resisted 
his efforts and placed it in | 
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worshipid it, Wuile thus engaged, he heard voices reciting the Védas and chanting Hara. 
Kirtangs, and the sound uf drums of various descriptions being beaten, and he, therefore, bent his 
Ste} iu tLat direction, Qn arriving at the place he eapied Sdmééa, whereupon he hastily 
turned back ayain without performing any obeisance, or in any way acknowledging him. 
Paramdivara then said to his wife Parvatt: —‘O Dévi, this yOgin is devoted to Vishnu, and 
spends his life in kis service and in performing his works, All the gods are willing to help 
him in this, and we also shoald go. To him all gods are alike.’ Parvati replied : —‘Oh Mahééa! 
you may go, if you like to help one who did not acknowledge our presence by even bowing down 
before us,’ and so saying she cursed a!l gods to be stones. Mahéévara, considering this unjust 
on the part of his wife Parvati, left her and went away to the North-Hast, with the intention of 
being kind to, and assisting the jninis, devotees and others who are zealous in his service. 
There he assumed the form of Pafichinans, and began practising severe austerities. His wife 
Parvati, in a dejected mood, went to a place which was half a yijana away to the South-East, 
Here ske met the Rishi Narada, who was going to visit Sri-Veikatééa, who had now taken ap 
his abode near the Sémighaniéini river, so as to be near Tirumala Yégin, whom he loved. 
Acting on the advice she received from Narada, Parvatt bathed in the waters of the Kanka- 
hrads and of the Sémighaniéini, and then she worshipped her son Ganapati, so that she 
might succeed in her object.” 


Sita then asked Vyisa: — “What did Tirumala do at the foot of the Aédka tree ?” 
Vyasa replied :— ‘When Tiramala returned from his hurried visit to Sémé@éa, he found Sri. 
Vetkatéga in the form of an idol, so he fell prostrate before the image in a swoon. Mean- 
while Narada having sent Pfrvatt off as described above, came to Tirnmala. He saw 
him lying senseless, and the god ‘Sri-Venkatééa turned to stone. Being surprised at this, he 
played upon his vind, in order to propitiate Jayadéjvara, Tirumala Yégin thereupon recovered 
from his swoon, and begged of Nirada to restore Sri-Veikatéga to his former condition, 
Narada replied :— ‘You have committed two sins: one is that you let your chisel fall on the sacred 
person of Sri-Veikatéée, and the other is, that you did not make obeisance to SiméSa, Go, 
therefore, to the North-East where Siva is performing susterities, and then go to the Sonth-East 
of this place where Pirvat! is worshipping Ganapati, and pray to her devoutly. You will then 
be absolved from your sins, and Sri-Veikatéés will be as he was before. Build a temple and 
place (the image of) ‘Sri-Vehkatééa in it, All the gods will be present at the installation, and 
so will I.’ So saying Narada departed. Tirnmala Ydégin took out of the Kénéri-Tirtha as 
much gold az he needed and erected the temple. He then, by the direction of Narayana, bathed 
in the Brahma-Tirtha, and bringing water from the Skanda-Tirtha he poured it over Nariyana 
and Paraméivars, the latter having now aseumed the form of Paiichalifga,}® and worshipped 
both gods. He then came to the Chakra-Tirtha and begged for help in his work from Marnti. 
After this he went to the South-East whither Pirvati had gone, and after duly performing 
obsisance to her, he begged of her to be present at the installation ceremony of the idol. 
He then went to the Kénévi-Tirtha, which, having been dug out by N friiyana’s chakra, 
contained in its waters the efficacy of all sacred waters, and performing all his daily cere- 
monies, such ag oméee, sandhyé, etc., and thus being made free from sin he came and 
presented himself before Sri-Veikai@ia, who thereupon appeared before him in a living 
form. The yégin worshipped him, and then summoned many learned Brahmans well versed 
m Vedic lore, Brahmi and other deities were also invited, and then, in accordance with the 
forms and ceremonies prescribed in the Viskew Agama, he placed Sri-Venkatééa on ‘the spot 
indicated by him, at the happy hour of noon on the fourteenth day after the full moon of 

™ PuSchaliige refers io the local legend of Gikarpé : the five lidar are: — | 
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Phalguna. After the installation, Eri-Vetkeséia was : 
and with the juice of patichaphala in the Lema laid aig . gn ire ee ace anes : 
dried him with a soft white towel, removing all moisture, and having done this the a ap 
him with sweet scented flowers and with suvarnakéiaki” They put a crown aif his an 
and lace on his neck, and adorned him with kéyéra,¥* kavacha,® and makare-kundala £0 
After worshipping him thus, naivédya was performed with all sorta of delicate dishes sweck 
fruits and betel leaves: then followed mangaldret,™ with all sorte and kinds of drums igo 
singing and mantras, and this was succeeded by the samaskfra. After this Tix umals aid 
obeisance to the Brahmans with sugarcane and flowers, and presented casein stich ssikes 
to all, satisfying all completely. He slso fed them sumptuously, and then received their 
blessing. He passed that night in vigil (as enjoined by the édstras) and performed the nmanul 
daily ceremonies early in the morning. He then performed the rites of rathSteava and 
vasantéisava, 24 the next day he performed avabhritha,™ thrtha-endaa and the ydjands. While 
these sacred ceremonies were in progress Parvatl rejoined Paraméévara and became happy 
through the good offices of Sri-Venkattsa.” 


Vyisa then further said to Sata :— “ Niraas 2cbed Srt-Vetkusiéa to use his influence to get 
all the gods to settle in his neighbourhood for the good of bis dovornen. Wherenpon Sri-Veitkattéa 
looked at Lakshmi with a smile. Then Makishamardinl, taking with her the Dhruva-liigs, 
which was tothe east of the Chandika,” went to the north-weat, where she settled. This place is 
called Dévimant.4 A young prince, called Dhreva,™ briight the Dhrava-ligs, (so called from 
that circumstance) from Gékarpsas far as Dévimagi, and wihttt istting tired by the weight of the 
lingg- and by the heat of the eun he placed it there. Half a league frott there isthe Suvarga- 
kunda Tirtha, near which lives Suvarpakésint,™ the daughter of a Rishi. Half « league from 
thence is the sacred place called lakshmi-padit-dvaya.” To the north-west of Madjgutd 
Saméévara resides, in order to protect good people by the 60Aviiend of Hari. 


“<¢Mah@a had told his son Ganapati of the quarrel between Pirvat! aud himself, and 
how she had cursed all gods to be stones, and he hed therefore advised him te go 
elsewhere and seek a quiet and safe resting place is the village of Navauita,* which was 
situated in the Paéchimédri, Ganapati was accordingly wandering with bie wires Siddhi, 
and Buddhi2? and was travelling with them, when he oss ty Matigunt sad found a crowd 
of gods and people assembled there. He also saw ths rathe with Pict Vebkattin seated 
= it. Miruti told him thet his father was there; whereapov, filled with fear, he snd bis 
wives fled eastward, Méarati told Sri-Veil about this, ind Paramffvare also came to 
hear of it, whereupon, getting angry, he cursed Ganapati and hig wives to be tarned inte stones, 
and then in high dudgeon he retired to the north-west. Gaqapsti and his wives wore accord. 


~ 





17 Long yellow flowers of the Pondanus odoradtasianms: & tree speuisity seaxed to Kaas. 

28 An amulet wornon the upperarm- , * Aree. 

9 Bar-rings in the form of fishes: wort by moles only. sy Sia ai | | nolas, 3H 

2 The rng ae rae a platter bearing a burning anxp wound the hati of on. iol sh te Sane of worship 

22 Bathing at the end of e peincipal sacrifice for purpostia of paetiiontion, i pee: t 

23 ‘Lit., belonging to Chasdi CDazek Dé!) » mall chrenut tx the Weslton Gietbevisng nenx DovPwe: 3 | 

% A small hamlet in the Western Ghits, ritaated st the heed af the Dikrimant pen, twenty-one alee ponth- 
wast of Sirel and seventeen miles to the east of Knusta. gins. ait Ue eae aa eas | 

25 Possibly the Rashtrak(tta prince of tiis mame’ is indigelet.: His ober names warp Nirapeta, ¥all- 
vallabha, and Dhirévarsha. One of the fire Teigas is located st Dotrtahoar om the eet, five miles south of Hunts 
ana some twenty miles distant from Dévinant rant. oa ae etre Og ota fens Bie a7 

% Zit,, the golden-haired ones she was one of the mamenouk Mon Bicalst Dados ley Peasittl, Her 
story, which is told forther on in this MahAtecye, rosensiiies fe some fothek ot Dewee . 

at ‘The print of Lakehmi's two feet. ace | is ee a ee 

a Lit,, fresh butter. ‘In the text the namie of seme % Yomaalinnd s wa a ever, 

29 Tt ia evident ‘that thie is allegorinal, Gegapati amity vagealenioed, oy ecierett- id repaint 
the patron whose aid is invoked at the commencummnrt of every cadentaiinge, 8  aliedend the,.gud ¢ wintea. 
Giddht, as the i on of. 2 bong of prent patty sd boli sok Swab, fee ot wisdots, axw hare 
depicted as his vives or attendanté : helpful te Lim in hotie of hia elmenebons, = 
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ing:g turned into stuues before they had walked a league and & half to the eastward of 
Mafiwant. Mutua coming to the plaee shortly afterwards, and seeing the sad condition 
yt Ganapati, prayed tu Vishon, upon which Narada went to Sci- Vebkatesa and besougut him to 
pe mercifal, But Vehkatééa said to Nirada: — ‘No one can release a Son from the curse of his 
futher: therefore let him (1. e, Ganapati) settle at Drénipur,*° and protect the faithful there. 
Just hams grant the petitions mude by devotees at that place. Let him become famous under 
the name of Sita-Vinayeka within the circle of my influence. ‘Sankara, under the form of 
Poichulian. will protect devotees near my residence. Ganapati will remain at Rétanbhand- 
pur, wud will take care of the fuithfnl there: while my servant, the devoted Alarat, will 
protect the (uatlyingy villages. Let ail the otber gods, who have come here settle with their 
attendants, live roand about this pluce, aceording to their pleasare.” Nérada was much pleased 
ist hearing this, aud from that time forward ‘Sri-Venkatééa, under the name of Tirumalésa, 
tuvk up his wbode in the sacred place of Maijguni, surrounded by deities, attendants and the 
pacred springs. ' 

Sita then asked Vyise:— “What is the story of the Kénéri-Tirtha ? Why did Vasu 
bury treasure in it 7” - 





Fan wea ea Mae 





Vyasa in reply, said : — “In the Krita-yags there lived in the town of Vaijayantipura®™ a 
pious merchant, by name Padmadbara. He lived a happy and contented life, with his sons 
uud grandsons, and, under the guidance of learned Brahmans, devoted himself to the service 
of Madhukéja. He had one son, who wasted his father’s money in sinful pleasures. The 
inerzhant pleaded with him but in vain, for the son paid no attention to his remonstrances, so 
he at last turned him oat of his house and even went to the length of having him turned out of 
tue village. Theson, thereupon, repented of his misdeeds, and wandering in the forest began to 
pray to Nariyana, fasting. After a little while the god presented himself before him, with his 
suhlsha, chakra, gadd, and palma in his hands, and requested Vasu (which was the name of the 
sun) to ask of him whatever he might desire, and then taking up some water from the Kénéri_ 
Tirtha, he sprinkled itover his head and made him pure. Again he asked him what he wanted. 
Vasu, on beholding Vishna, worshipped him, and begged of him to grant him great wealth in 
this life and eternal happiness in the next, Vishnu granted his request: and then saying 
that the waters of the Kénéri, or Chakra, Tirtha, which he created by means of his chakra, 
would remove the sins of all who bathed in it, he disappeared. 


“Some time after the expulsion of Vasa from his home his father, the merchant, yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife Padmint, despatched a number of camels (under the charge of 
numerous servants) laden with much treasure for his son Vasu. A note was attached to the 
forehead of each camel, stating chat the treasure was for Vasu. He ordered his servants to 
bring back the treasure should they be unable to find his son. The servants, in their quest» 
wandered over hill and dale, and throagh towns and villages, till at length being thirsty, they 
turned aside inte a forest which lay to the west of them. Here they found water, but Indra 
was disporting himself therein with his wives. Nevertheless, they proceeded towards it. Indra 
seeing them, became enraged, and seizing some huge rocks he hurled them into the air. These 
falling to the ground, produced a dreadfnl noise, and cansed dust and mist and water to rise and 
splash in large quantities. The servants, on beholding these terrifying phenomena, forsook the 
camels, and fed in every direction. The camels (lett untended) went on wandering aimlessly in 
the forest, till ab length they came to the spot where Vasu was residing. He saw the notes on 
their foroheads, and on reading their coatents found that the treasure with which they ‘were 
inden was meant for him, and he therefore took posseasion of it. He led a very pious life after 
this, and at the en#, when death was approaching, he buried all his treasure in the Kénéri- 

pt creer ett Een ; ccnciaamteiemsina : sasuniniiniimsis 
_ '™ Idt., the village of the watering trough. .  _-™!_Lit., the village of the train or line of striped bullocks. 
tive bee we mii ens a town on the extreme eastern frontier. of North Kanara, some 
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’ death he went to holy Vaikonths. This is the improving story of Konto and 


how it came to be full of treasure. There are other Springs aise, called reenecnvely Bric, 
Shanmukha, Viniyaka, and Bilva.” 


7 ae then said to Vyasa: —“Tell me what kinds of austerities were prastieod tur Teac’, 
Yogin.” Vyasa replied : — “ He satisfied the Brahmans, and gave thew mn wstiey, thet tee. 
might worship Veikatéia according to the forms laid down inthe wactescof Visuns Haw tay 
ped Venkatésa thrice a day, and at the ninth hoar he prayed and gow dew bel teas ig 

and on the twelfth, fifteenth and thirtieth day of every munth ne presiuted cgi wer aus Bad 
took the god about in hisear. He used also to wovship the attendant deities af Vicuer eaery 
day with the usual (or customary) offerings, and also with orssions) bor aah one He 
offered delicate dishes of food as sacrifice, dishes snch as “digaanin) sipalh aria patty | 
ndsha-Lhaksha,” vatikd,® sdlitandula,? atiraa® math can tyheda ch aye apa, Lid” 
changuli,+ médaka,s and also plaintains, jack-frnit, ete. Ta the season ol Vasari sacratier 
(naivédya) was offered by means of pdnakz. In the month of Xivttikarswant lyuts were Ly Leted 
in front of the idol (image). In the season of Hémanta-rita seattle was pertoeumd bs tear 
of huggi,*? bhakri,’® quda,” ghrita, patil, Kapha) tee rr diia et te anid witly Denti « 
such as grapes, dates, jack-frait, pomegranates, and alsu wit oti ged page Pings Bde os 
seeds (bijapira); also with pla-gupdri, In this way ho posse many Years te the roustany 9 
many saints, worshipping the god. Abt length, by the direction of [Lari se made a poleriines: 
to Giri, whereon the god revealing bimsvlf to him in hia tray (or origiial) Parsi, hes su 
became merged in his. In a former life this ylyin had beea a Brdhmay caked Mids eve ties 
under the name of Tirnmala) and, as a reward for the severe aasterities he had practi sd to 
Venkatidri, he obtained salvation.” 


4 


Siita then said to Vyasa:— “Tell me when Veikatéja procesdel from Girl, vit be dil. 
what object he had, where he stopped, and whet form he agsaiacl.” 


Vyasa replied : — “ Inorder to destroy cruel beasta and to protect hee worshippers, Veikate:+ 
held a conch shell and'a bow im his right bands and a ehebra and arrows in his toft heads, and 
having wooden sandals (on his feet) he went to live at Mukjyani ia the Sahyadri magntar.. 
One day, when Nirada came to Veikatagiri, he saw Paimivatl perfinming austerities, beca' +: 
her hnsband. had left her, and he addressed her thus: — ‘Oh yudidesa * voor husvawl ig staying 
in the Sahyddris: go there and be happy.’ On hearing this she went away, wandering of 
through villages and towns, deserts and forests, hills and dales, till she came at length to the 
Snvarnakunda. She bathed in that pool, and was performing her devotions, when saidetdly 
a woman named Suvarnakésini made her appearance from the middle of the poul uml told, 
Padmivati her story, which was as follows: — Once upon @ time when Tudra caine to the pool 
to disport himself with his wives, he caused & shower of gold to fall inti it for ber (Suvarua- 
kSin{'s) sake, for the space of aboat six honra. She thea gave Padmivatl some eoren and 
siying that her wishes would be gratified she disappeared. P. adinivat! then, alee for 
about six miles in a north-easterly direction, looking everywhere for Vebkarsin in a teapairing 
kind of way. While wandering thus she nnexpectodly mek Tiramala Yogin, who Was ala 

= 98 Ges elasified butter, ™ A digh of rice, cailk and suger, 
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Whicemani, . cook Oe RSS | oe as 
_ Cabos made of polee Birur fried in eil.gr bather. a ape 3 Bel tabisgs aa ee 
- Sweet cakes made of rice and mngae and fried im ght, an ie Rome 


42 Cakes made.of neudgé, o kind of beam, Also necked mmige ty | 
43 Light and rich bread or — aptpa by itself signifies this + plridd wine ene siaply enter | = i 
therefore more or less tamtologiew, a gg i 
tt Exoollent —the best — molasses, [Compare the Kacneonchigehi} 8 ee 
46 Cooling drink; especially ncidnlated drink ensh os lememade, mnnclogh. wetet,, Te tenet = 
Fea eee a rit nay eplit paleo, walt, atc, Lanves ox oalae 0f bead s the olossis Be gba 
io Molasses, coarse wager. 0. dich componed of ries, Satr, pumpkin or ent Sharer nae 
H All-spice (Myris pimenta)., | 8 A yeriaty of cnemerber, 4 pampiic gourd (Cueurbiia Pepe). 
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eens 
ing his round of oue Its round Venkatééa. On sveing her he guessed from her face what the 
object was that she had in view, and he therefore said to her: —* Sri-Venkatééa is living only 
abont two kés from here: join him and be worshipped in company with him by my devoted 
disciples.’ She consented to do this gladly, and went and settled down on the right side of 
Bri-Venkatéia.’’ 
Vyasa then said to Sita: —‘ Now listen and I williell you the story of the Bilva-Tirtha. 


‘‘A Brihmag devoted to Bhairava was going to tho Sahyddris with the intention of 
worshipping him on the day of the Mahigivayiga. While going (there) he lost his way 
in the forest, and being unable to find it, he betook himself to prayer withoat food, and without 
performing his usnal devotions, Bhsirava, therefore, determined to succour his devotee, and for 
this purpose he assumed the form of « bull, his wife taking that of a cow, and appeared before 
him like ordinary cattle, returning homewards with the herds. The Brahman, on seeing them, 
followed them with the fruits, etc., he had brought with him as offerings, determining to worship 
Bhairava after entering the town at least. Bhbsirava thereon immediately appeared to the 
Brahman in a very tall form, and commanded him to erect a temple to him as high aa he 
was himself, and snch as would command from it a view of Gékarna: in return for which he 
promised to bestow much wealth upon him. As Bhairava was disappearing after this, the bull 
as if to lower his pride strack his head with his horn, and the cow poured its milk upon him, 
uod then they both vanished: on perceiving this, the Brahman worshipped the linga, and 
wreathed it with béi-flowers and leaves. Upon this being done, Bhairava again assumed a 
human shape and spoke thus :—‘ O Brahman, a little distance away to the east of this place 
there is a Tirtha, throw the bél-leaves you have adorned me with into it, take a bath in it, and 
then go still further east when you will meet SéméSvara. Worship him as well as myself with 
peachadravya™ devoutly. Sri-Veikatéia will do what you desire:” and saying this he 
disappeared. Accordingly he (the Brihman) searched for the spring, and when he found it he 
threw the bél-leaves and the fruit into it. In the last yuga, a Gandharva had forced a 
woman, named Ambalé,® for his sensual pleasure. She in her wrath carsed him to be a fish 
until he eat 5él-leaves, which had been consecrated by being placed on the head of a Bivaliiga. 
This Gandharva had in consequence wandered through many rivers and tanks in 
the guise of a fish, till at length he had come to this tank. When the leaves therefore 
fell into the tank, the fisheat them all,and thus, being freed from the curse, it resumed 
its original (or rightfal) form of a Gandharva. And then addressing the Brahman, he said :— 
‘O pious and faithful Brihmag, I have regained my former state through the leaves which 
you have thrown into the water: so Jet this spring be known in future as the Bilva-tirtha. 
These who bathe in it wil be purged from all sin committed by them in their former 
births.” So saying the Gandharva returned to his native place. The Brihman was greatly 
surprised at hearing this, and from that time forth he used to bathe daily in that spring, and 
worship Bhairava and Veikatééa, till he finally obtained eternal happiness, I have told you this 
story as briefly as I could. It is from this atory that the spring derives its name. -He who 
hears it or reads it will become pure and attain to Svarga.” 

_ Vylisa said : ~ “Ob Sata! in the last yuge, Skanda and Viniyaka, when boys, centended 
with each other, and they came to their father, Mahéivara, and enquired of him thus : — ‘Tell 
us, O father, which of us two is the wiser and braver?’ Their father told them to go and 
ask Brahmi.’ They therefore went to Brahma-léka, and there they saw Brahma with Sarasvatt 
by his side. Brahmé knowing their orrand took up some water in his hands from his 


; “% The five elements of immortality, #. 4,, (1) milk, (2) curds, (8) ghé, (4) honey, (5} sugar, which make up the 
mixtere palichdmyiia, in which an idol is bethed. - > 3 
The name of the youngest daughber of a king of Kis! and wife of Vichitravirys. She became the mother of 
Bini by rien, iden beeen of Vichitravirya :—the latter dying childless. There is a curions likeness here to 
‘the ewish law enjoining the raising up of seed. to a brother dying without issue, Ambel&is also the name of one 
Of the: Apaarns, Itix probable thet she is the individual indicated in the text, 
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hamandalu®* and said: —‘TI am going to throw this water duwn to the winth. Wace 
eyer one of you can drink it all up in the air without letting any of it reach the rarth. 
will be looked upon as the wiser and braver of the two, and he shal} be nn bang as if he 
had bathed, given tithes, observed ceremonies and worshipped on the earth.’ Si sages tu’ 
threw a little water in a very thin stream into the déya-tirtha. Shagmukha and Vis pak : cad 
very hard to drink up all the water, while it was in the act of falling, bat they did ae wis onsoyd 
(in doing so). The water fell down on to the earth in the Sahyadri moantains.and it fe.l xv 
quickly that it would have been impossible for even Vayn to have canght it. Being very arzt} 
and disappointed, they (i. ¢, Shanmukha and Viniyaka) began ty pray to Tiva. He anil jx wife 
Gaigi’? came and said : — ‘ Your efforts are vain, you had mach better do ns Brahma tells ¥ 1a. 
The water that fell from the hands of Brahmi shall be known es the Brabma-Tirtna, a" dliw 
who bathes in it shall go to heaven.” On hearing this, Kumara took some water, changed with 
the efficacy of his austerities, and threw it down in front of the Bralima-Tirtia. He then 
bowed down before Maha and prayed to Brahmi, whereupon Drabmi, being pleased, told 
him that the water he had thrown down shonld be known as the Kumara-Tirtha, He who 
bathes in these two dérthas shall obtain the same amount of merit as if he had bathwd in tie 
Ganges and in the Gédavari.. This Kumira-Tirtha is at the foot of the mountains, The tivo 
springs are in the same forest as is the Paiichaliiga-Tirtha.”’ 


“ ParaméSvara hurried to the spot where Ganapati and his wives were turned into stones 
in consequence of his curse. He observed their condition from a distance, and being very 
sorry for them he began praying to Vishia, facing towards him and begging of bia to ruleare 
them from the effects of the curse. He was feeling hungry and thirsty, wherefore Viyo-deva 
brought some tila,58 and put it in his mouth. Paraméévara eat it, and in consequence became 
a little refreshed (strengthened). Meanwhile, by the grace (or interposition) of Hari the curse 
was removed. Narada who had come to the place, when be saw this, treated Ganapati and hs 
wives with great respect, and held a conversation with them, He (Narada) conld not find any 
water wherewith to worship Siva, so Viniyaka made a trench with the little finger of his righ: 
hand into which water flowed, and this water was used by all for the purpose of worshipping 
Siva. To this water Narada gave the name of the Vinsyaka-Tirths.” 


A translation™ of the tradition of the Mafijgun! Temple as obtained from the 
authorities, (i. ¢., from documents in their possession). 


In Saka-St. 1841, on the fifteenth day of the month Chaitra in the Samvateara 
Vilambi, I, Madhava, minister of the brave and learned monareh, Matkari Mabérije, have, in 
accordance with orders received from the king, sasigned the revenues of the siz villages of 
Kalhballi, Kalugar, Savale, Barasguni, Badagi, and Maiijguni to the name of the god Tirumalésa 
of Mafijguni, the husband of Lekahmt; most powerful monarch amoug the gods. ready to 
grant to his devotees whatever they may desire: who thas granted a boon to Prahiada and wh» 
conferred on Vibhishana the sovereignty of LeikA; the posseaior of such ornaments 13 4 
kaustubha, and other (ornaments), also of a golden throne diki), studded with precious 


i] 
‘ 
i 





5 A vessel for keeping holy water in. Brahund ie somathoes daploted a0 holding it im his hand. Siva Likewise, 
It is specially used by sasnydals, Ascetios alome are privileged to oarry the rasan ™ AEs appre lor 
the gourd of the Cucurbita angenaria, whisk js cexriod, by apoetien foe receiving alms , na , as she ay 

St ‘This is curious. Siva is called Gaigi-dhara, coosslonally. Gabghdbars mew upholier of the Ganges, 
in allusion to the legend vvhtoh represent inn us receiving the ziver a bia bow ax ake fl, hom atti on the 
in allusion $0 the ioe Bhaglatha, tt nowectolap ia he downetbed on the bashand of GnPe® ia said to base 
been the wife of king Santanu, to whom she bore eight soma. | i ae : | 

88 Sesamum, 5 ee ee eas : ae “ ae 

59 The whole of this account seems garbled. ‘Mattel, tiie king slbaditt 80, waknows to history. “He wal 
probably one of the pebhy chiefs belonging to ons of the besnehes Sf the great enernairei family. ihgrabnelete | 
a ee ec Made who mena have sivoxishod sowie ogbty to minety rears oeset her th Matkati, is somew 
ludicrous, 
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‘tenes ¥aerein to be carried (it, for bis ase) at the time of the great feast, which takes place 
eveny your, 

Anutuer piogs King of the East, named Vijayadhvaja, who was laboring under the 
Misivtane of veing childless, vame and took up his abode at Venikatidri, Where he Telnained 
Werecipping at the shrine of Vebkatiia, One night he dreamed that a Brihmay told him 
tego cn & piyrimage to the holy place of Maiijznni and to bathe in the iirthas there, 
and that thea his desire would be gratified, He then awoke from his dream, and found 
that it was cawn; placiug confidence in his Gream, he left the mountain of Vetkatidri 
and started, with his family, for the holy place Mafijgani. It took him five months and 
twenty-two days to accomplish the (contemplated) -pilgrimage, and it cost him a great deal (of 
money; ; Htld he did not mind this, but on the contrary was very moch pleased to finish the 
louruey, He then wisked to go farther on to GOdkarna and consulted with his wife about it, 
whereupon she told him that she was alread ¥ pregnant about two and a half months, and she 
therefore entreated him that they might retarn home and go to Gokarna another (lit., second) 
time, Tie king was overjoyed at hearing of his wife's pregnancy from her own lips, and ordered 
thut @ stone should be inscribed shewing that he made over the revenues of the four villages 
of Hesura, Bandal, Tejparo, and Bengavi to the pod Tirumalésa of Majfiigunit. Afterwards his 
wite came and entreated him to make over the revenues of the three villages of Kursi, Chamani, 
uud Gund to the same god of Madjguni in her name, as a token of her faith in the god. The 
xing. heing very much pleased at this speech, gave orders to his minister Sripati,and to his 
family priest Rimakrishna Upadhyaya, to make over all the revenues of the above-named seven 
villages to the name of the god Tirnmalésa of Maijgnni. According to the orders of the king 
they buth caused a stone to be inscribed as a memorial of the above-mentioned gift, on the 
second day of Migha'in Sake-St. 834. 


In the time of Tirnmala Yogin there were — a golden crown, an ear-shaped ornament set 
With jewels and pertaining to the crown, a pair of golden shoes, etc. 


a ae ame te owe lnesstitinmemmtriaataliem annie, dene 
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After the lapse of some years Gdvinda Niyaka, as directed in a dream, presented a padaka, 
that is, am ornament shaped like a pipal leaf, usually attached to a necklace and worn round 
the neck, Jocket fashion, 


A king of Sonds, by name Sadasivariya, gave a golden cuirass (armour) and cnisses (thigh. 
pieces) and some other ornaments. 


During the time of the English » golden serpent-bed sacred to Veikatésa (négaésayana), 
gold and silver armonr, and various other ornaments, have been added. 


i 
THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS oF THE LATE A. OC, BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 215.) 


BURNELL MSS. No, 15 — (continued). 


PHE STORY OF KOTI anp CHANNAYYA — (continued). 


Tue palace was broken down, as if it were trodden down by heroes who had to fight seven 


battles. Channayya went to Bélitimér at Paiija, pushing, with his dagger, a stone which could 
be drawn by seven and seven elephantg,1¢ | 





 Theking here indicated mast, I think, hare belonged to the family of the Kadambea. He maybe’ identical 
with Vijeyavarman. The whole of this story is, however, apocryphal; nothing but the names ara known of the 
rulers of this family between the years A.D, 750 and A. D. 1068, The Saka date given here correspond t0 about 


1¢ J. ¢., fourtean elephantz, 
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“ ‘ ; ’ ; : a ie eae aR esr te Re ne B= . 

O foolish Kemira | Silly Kemira | Opium-cating Kemira’! Bhuay-amukige ete 
Sour-té7i-drinking Kemira! Swollen-legged Kemira! Bpindleabauked Keusire $ Stub use 
Kemira! Broken-toothed Kemira! Pot-bellied Kemim! Big-headed Kemira' Jf ssw 1: 


wad 
itt 
you to the Hast, we will beat yon with balls of earth from a graraield. If we drag you ty the 
West, we will make you eat the sand of the sea. If we drag you to the Svath, a will yoink 
you mount the Ghat of the god Tillinga, If we draw you to the Nort, we will nua: goa 
ascend the mountain of the god Basinga,” said the heroes. “Befuru wo wase var {aged we 


shall go to Brahma at Kemmulagé, When we go there we willtake litil: Chaacayya of 
Edambtr,” said they. 


On the road they saw ten or fifteen gudiz at Kemmulagé, 
“ What mean these, Little Channayya?” ssked the heroes. 
“ You will die yourselves, but you will kill me algo,” said be. 


“* What are we looking at? Is ita dastiof the Jains? Is it a palif of the Mappilsa? Is 
it a church of Kudumba? Is it the door and honse of arich man? Isit the hnt of a poor 
man ?” asked they. 


* Aho heroes! You kill me,” said he. 


‘‘Goand hide yourself under asmall mango tree, like a frnit under a leaf,” said the 
heroes. 


When they went to the forest of Kemmulag, a Brahmans, having finished his daily pijd, 
was going home to his household péjé. They asked the Brihmane for some sandal from the 
god, and said they would take their offerings to the god. 


“ Pijd for to-day is now finished ; come to-morrow,” said the Brahmans. 


“ Tf you are a Brahmans who knows the partioulars of at Bdstras, you bed better see us 
_ perform a pdjd with an upright heart !” said the heroes,and stood with bended heads on « flat 
stone and prayed :—* Let a drum tied toa cocoanut tree, and another drum hung on an areca 
tree, and let all the other musical instrnments be heard ! Let the sound of a horn and of a 
gun be heard! Lets torch that has been extinguished burn again! Lets golden plate be 
placed at the door !” | 7 | 

They made Brahma Bhitta come to them, trying their best and not letting him go. Then 
ali the musical instraments were heard, and all men and women trembled. 

“What is this wonderful thing, this wonderfal enchantment PY paid the Bribmaga, as 
he went to perform piljd at home, and sat down to take his dinner. Then he returned to the 
temple running, and found the heroes standing with bended heads on the fint stone. 

“ One should beat these Billavar boys with » cooos leaf, One should beat these Billavar 
boys with a bundle of prickly twigs,” seid the Brihmags, | - 

Said Channayya:— What do you know, O Brihmays, about lucky hours and times ? 
Brihmana, you told us the day. the hour and the time’; what do you. any now P if you sre & 
Brahmana, who ie acquainted with the details of the Séstras, shut one sye and open the other 
eye ; bend one leg and make straight the other leg ; and then I can examine all the Sdstras. 
Now, Brahmans, open 'your eye that is shutyand shat your eye thatis open 

He could not open his eye that Wak shut, and could not shut the one that | open. He 
could not make straight hia leg that wae bent, and he could not bend: the leg that was made 
a ok ey oe oat eh a eo ae 

«© Beahmaa, who you are and’ who'ste we PM ‘This i mot ex eatthon'pot, and not eren 
a relation of a Brahmane,” sald they.) a a 
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Titn the Bramansa became possessed by Brahmfé Bhita. 
*C Koti’ O Channarya! Oder to the god the present which you have brought,”’ said he. 
A fvare of Brahmi: was offered, and likhs of Rupees, and Brahmi made a steel ball in 


the Vellies of KGti and Channayys. Thus they offered their present to Brahma Bhita and took 
Std tal, 


"© Brahma, we must make you a present. Do you worship the god with flowers,” said 
they. They then left the place and went onwards with the intention of getting a present and 
lioner from the Edambir Ballil, They stood ander a small mango tree and called ont: —“O 
Edambuir Kinnyanna! We have offered to the god a present and taken sandal. Now let us 
wo' O Kinnyanna, we have been to the Edambir Balla] in our childhood, 

(Te be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


BY M. N. VENKATSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 1. — The Thousand-eyed Mother. 


OxcE uponatime, when Ammavaru,’ the goddess of small-pox, had been making fearful 
havoc amongst the inhabitants of a certain town, the fond mother of an only son, in whom 
all her affections and hopes were centred, with a view to escape the wrath of the angry Mata,s 
fled across hill and dale, wood and water, not knowing whither she was flying — such was 
her fright — until, in a dense forest, she was met by an old woman, who was no other than the 
goddess herself in disguise. Said the goddess :— 


“ Daughter, whither are yon flying ?” 


‘*Mother, I have only this son whom you see here, and I am trying toescape from the wrath 
of the god&ess, who is devastating the whole town,” replied the aifrighted mother. 


Receiving this answer to her question and seeming not to care anything more abont the 
woman's flight, the old woman asked her to be kind enongh to search for lice in her head, 
for, she added, she was very much pestered by them. ‘The younger woman good humouredly 
began to search for thelice, both the women squatting themselves on the ground for the purpose, 
in the dishevelled hair of the old woman, when an extraordinary spectacle presented itself — 
the old woman’s head was full of eyes ! Very much surprised, the young woman exclaimed : — 

“Your head is full of eyes, mother; may I know who you are ?” 


“Danghter,” said the other, “do you not know who lam? I am the Thousand-eyed 


Mother, and how can you think of escaping’ by flight from the Viglant watch of so many 
eyes ee” 


At this the young mother prostrated herself at the feet of the dévi,4 and asked what should 
be done to save her only son, who was the object of her life. 


“ Retarn,” said the goddess, “to the town, and no harm will befall either your son 
ov yourself,” 


With these words the dévid® disappeared, and the woman and her son, who had thus ingra- 
tiated themselves into her favour, pursued their course back to the town. The goddess, trne to 


her word, preserved them in the midst of the pestilence, which raged on all sides, attacking all 
without any distinction. Ret 
1 Narrated by Chints Poetti, an old man of Nawibasti, Nagpir, 
? This is a Telugn title of the goddess of small-pox, + Is a Telugu name for the 
‘, and 5 are the Hindustan! namos of the goddess of emall- : ) 
stener means '* god * than “ goddess,” —Ep. } 


| goddess of small-por. 
pox. It may be remarked that dévié. in Hindustint 
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Note. 


When anyone says that small-pox is contagious to a high degree and tiat ench amd voch 
persons — adults and children — would noi, have died had they not teache:! or come in runtint 
with their small-pox-stricken relatives, the old people at once narrate the above story: the uural 
being that, if we are to be attacked by small-pox, we must be attacked, ny matter how or 
where; and if destined to die by it or from ite effects we cannot escape, as we are under ths 
observation of the Thousand-eyed Mother, 


ee cee ee a 
MISCELLANEA, 

THE AGE OF THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA. | east; while other wakshatras were observed ether 
A FEW days ago, when reading the Batha- | to the right or to the left of this punt, Trane- 
patha-Bréhmana, I discovered a passage in it, | lated into modern astnmomwal language this 
from which it can be conclusively shewn that the | means a Rreat deal. It means that in those 
age of that Brahmana, or, more properly, of that | days the Kyittikah were on the equator, or 
portion of it in which the passage occurs, ig | that their declination was nil, when the 

about B.C. 3000. I had a mind to write a POSSAge was composed. 
detailed paper on the matter on some fature The heavens are now divided by imaginary 
occasion, when I should have time to do 80; but, circles tor the purpose of determining the pusi- 
on reading Dr. G. Thibaut’s paper in the April | tions of heavenly bodies. But in cid days these 
number of the Indian Antiquary just to hand, I conventions, were unknown; and the passage 
thought it desirable not to delay in bringing the In question is at once interesting and lraport- 
passage to the notice of Oriental scholars. At ent for more reasons than une, In the Erst 
present I have no time to write on it in detail, so place it shews how the Vedic Bishis carefatly 
I only give the passage with ite translation, with obecrved the difference between the positions of 
one or two remarks on it, and the approximate | the different nakshatras ; and secondly, what is 
time of the phenomenon referred. to in if. more to the point, how they managed to expreen 
The passage runs as follows:— ya. | Fife we paste mmobaggrupraaleele aR? acral 
Sica | aaaqoattar afar aeq- | tery manner, think it could he 
seb = az sia ccanememn auc | better expressed, if the prasent method of ims- 


: cote ginary eirdlen iw not to be utilized. These old 
var € ¥ yea reat TCT TH i ‘Vedio abservers seem to have approximately, if nut, 


piitae he acourately, determined the dne east point, and 
aivsaticar waecacare sPaareredia t & Ht— they must have observed that the Krittikth never 
Wagener, Li. 1, 2. 7 oy 7 pe is ‘ . : i therefrom. As remarked abere,this would 


‘be the Case, if, to wee the modern astronomical 
80 [are] other nakshatras, and these only are 
many, which [are] Krittikih: surely [he who 
consecrates 



















language, the Kyittikh were then on the equator. 

the sacred fires on Kyitiak&h] gets | of the oquimonen, the place of the KyittihAh, with 
that plenty of; (ome) show sartoen, co | TAS Oe tte ihe ee erie ean 
ere ee my jraa ‘deviate from | When they were on ‘the equator, Teking the 


therefore, convarate [the ire] on KyitGksh, | Bight! star of the Pleindon, wae on the eyeator 
Oe Re ca eae yah 2000 B. C, cx, roughly npesking, in. 
other salshadras are sil ta do oo. Mow, neni: | 05 enm ae, he ye 
Popular Jaagasge all sakshaints rine in the cot ‘andre oy twp ewndired years, ce 
above deneiptiow of the Kyisith i ie pogaar | _ Hate, Wore Se mothng. which be doubt abou 
Fee ee tae ee mmneatunne te tho | Sou watedl pines ‘Of the Kyitiihh st the time. 
bthe other nobel, | Wehave a dintioch point to shark with in enb- 
trae. We mush thereloc,intorpoesthe pamngs | olen, Nev “Temata f have ao time vo 
to mean that the Kyittikth wore always som des | of She poumg ag 
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find by actual calculations whether any other 
nukshatra, was on the equator at the time; but, 
from a rough sketch of the position of the equator 
and ecliptic at that time, I see that one star of 
Rohini, three of Hasta, two of Anurfdhé, one of 
Jyésthé, and one of Aévint, were near the 
equator, but nota single star of the 27 or 28 
nakshatras, except perhaps one or two of Hasta 
(Band « Corvi), was then on the equator; neither 
of these last two, however, is taken as a yége- 
tdrd of Hasta in later astronomy. The proper 


motion of stars is not taken into account in any 
of the statements above. 


The Passage’ speaks of the rising of the 
Krittiksh due east, as occurring at the 
time, and not as a thing past. And, in my 
opinion, the statement conelusively proves 
that the passage was composed not later 


than 3000 B. C. 
Sawkak B. DixsHir. 
Poona Training College, 
27th April 1895. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A VOLUNTARY POOR BATE BOARD IN INDIA. 

In Moszaffargarh, especially in the Alipir 
tahstl, are found unofficial pafichayats in towns, 
exercising many of the functions of Poor Rate 
Boards. They levy a rate, generally assimilated 
to, or based upon, the Government octroi. No 
one thinks of objecting to pay this. The money 
is kept by a treasurer, who disburses it on the 
Written order of one or more of the petchdyat. 


The objects of* expenditure are mainly those of 
alms-giving and entertainment of religious guestal 
but occasionally a useful work, like a smal, 
bridge, is taken in hand. The mode in whick 
the members of the pavickayat are chosen is not 
clear. The institution differs in some respects 
from the social patichdyats found in Dehli and 
elsewhere. . 
R. M. in P. N. and Q. 1883, 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Da, BUHLER ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
INDIAN BRAHMA ALPHABET! 

TERE appearance of one of Dr. Bihler’s Indian 
Studies is always eagerly welcomed by scholars 
on this side of the Arabian Sea : for we are certain 
of finding in it something new and original, 
illuminated by the steady light of experience, 
born of ripe knowledge. His easay on the Brahma 
Alphabet need be no exception to the role, and. 
probably most of us will be ready to admit after 
its perazal, that a long-vexed question has been 
finally set at reat. After an introductory chapter 
discussing the various theories hitherto held 
regarding the origin of the alphabet called by 
Europeans, LA&th, Southern, Indian P&}i, In- 
dian or Maurya, and by Hindés Brahmi Lipi, 


he has arrived confirm the views of Prof. Weber, 


that the Briéhma is derived directly from the 
oldest Phomician Alphabet, as against the the. 
ortes of (1) Cunningham that it is an original 
Indian invention, of (2) Deecke that it is deecended 
an ancient southern Semitic Alphabet, of (8) Dr. 
cami’ thai it comes from an ‘of 


38 of a, composite er, partly derived from 


bia, and of (4) M. J. Halevy, that it | 


Aramaic, partly from Kharéehthi, and partly 
from Greek. 

When Prof. Weber started his hypothesis, 
the list of quotable references in the more ancient 
Indian literature regarding writing was a short 
one, but aince that time further explorations have 
brought to light various additional pieces of 
evidence. Amongst the older dhermaédstras, 
that named after Vasishtha, which probably dates 
from some centuries before the begimning of o 
éra, and which is older than the Manusashhitd, 

ions ‘written documents (lékhya) as proof 


of ownership; bat the most fruitful researches 


have been those in the canonical works of the 


Southern Buddhists, especially in the Jdtakas. 
Dr. Buhler quotes several jdtaka stories in which 
writing is mentioned :— a slave gets himself a rich 
wife by means of a forged letter (lékha), a teacher 


gorresponds with his pupils, a king with a future 
Buddha, while in two instances reference is made 


to official correspondence between kings. In the 
Ruru-jdtaka, a debtor invites his creditor to come. 
with his.bonds, and in several instances? particu- 


Jarly important records were inscribed on gold 


plates. The Vinaya-pitaka also refers to writing 
(4khd) and writers (lékhaka) and to the cutting 


(chhindati) of mactiptions. In the Mahdvagga, we 
| Origin of the Indian 


of thy ‘Brikma Alphabet, with a table. 
Vienna, F.. Tempaky. 2.8 


be quoted, ~~ the Sambhava-jétaka No.’ 515, Fausbéil, 
' ¥.89, ; | 
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find mention made of a proclaimed thief (likhifakd 
chéré), and of the education of a boy at school in 
iékhd ‘writing,’ ganand ‘arithmetic,’ and rips 
“forms.’ By the latter, Dr. Bithler i 
understands the b4zdr and agricultaral system of 
accounts now taught in schools, after boys have 
been taught the simple rules of arithmetic, In 
ancient times, when coins wererare, specimens were 
placed before the pupils, which they had to handle 
and leek at, in order to learn their form, weight, 
and marks.* Thus the lékhd, ganand and ripa of 
the Mahdvagga correspond to the three “Rg” 
atill taught in indigenous Indian schools. Dr. 
Biihler xefers only to the present custom of 
Western India, but my experience of the schools 
of Eastern Hindistain has been the same. These 
references to the art of writing may be taken as 
dating from sbout 400 B.C. The oldest words 
used for writing all mean originally ‘ tocut,’ such 
as chhind; or ‘to scratch,’ such as WEA; ‘the 
scratcher,’ lékhake ; ‘scratching,’ or ‘scratches,’ 
dékha ; and ‘the indelible,’ akkhara. On theother 
hand, lipi which we first meet in Panini (cir. 850 
B.C.) means literally, ‘smearing,’ and points to 
the use of ink. 

Space does not allow me to do more than 
allude to the interesting digression of Dr. Buhler 
in the various Indian alphabets. — The Brahma 
and the Kharéshthi (‘ Ass’s Lips,’ mentioned by 
the Chinese under a similar name), the sixty-four 
alphabets mentioned in the Laltta-vistara,* and 
the eighteen of the Jaina 4gamas. | 

As in the indigenous schools of the present 
day, the Brahma Alphabet had, according to the 
oldest authorities, only ten vowels, sé, rt, 4, and 
dé not existing. At fhe present day t%, and & 
are added, and each is combined in our schools 
with each consonant, forming the so-called bérd- 
khart, or sets of twelve, ‘ the book in twelve sec- 


tions ’ which Hiuen Tsiang desoribes as taught to : 


Indian children in the seventh centexy.A.D. As 
regards the omission of ri, rf, K, and M, an 
important piece of evidence is found at Bédh GayA, 


where a series of mason’s marks gives the alphabet, | 
as far as ta, but omitting these vowels. This 


proves that separate signs for these vowels ‘did 


not exist in 300 B. C., for, while omitting them, 


the alphabet contained the vowels ai and ax, the 


visarga ah, and the guttural sa, ‘which were moe f 
required for the vernacular Prékrit of the time,—- >} 
and the use of which shewed that the alphabet, || 
then current, was adapted to the expression of |: 


Sanskrit. 


Dr. Bahler next consideré: the oldest form of: i 
Brahmi Lipi, and argues that the very equsider j 


2 [Market girls were thas taught in Upper Burs 





a be Hos hath genrmanttlons, omy, 90 yonra age, —~ Bn} 


able variations in the forms of its signs point to 
the fmot that it must hare had a long history 
before the time of Aéika. Not only are there 
Variations in form, but instances occur of its 
being wristem from right to left instead of from 
left to right. ‘The varying forma are capable of 
being classified according to locality, and so far 
from the characters being homogeneous, they 
may be divided into two main divisions — s nor- 
thern, and a southern, — each with enb-varieties. 
There are alno differences between archaic and 
aivanced forms, all of which Dr. Bihler discusses 
in great detail. He finally concludes :— 

To me tt seems that these (peeuliarities) are most easily 
explained, on the supposition thet several, bath arvhkaio 
and more advanced, alphabets existed in the third century 
B, C., that an aechale alphabet was cheeen for the per- 
peteation of AdGicn’s Edicts, and that the clerks mixed the 
forms, And in apport of this view I would adduce the 
Jains tradition, according to whisk many alphabets were 
wed about 30 B.C. Bat, even if we leave aside all 
conjectural explanations of the facts, it remains undexi- 
able that the writing of the Edicts is in s sinte of transi- 
tion, and this alone is sufficient to warrant the assertion 
that their alphabet certainly bad « long histery. 

Taking now the question of eoims into con- 
sideration, the very ancient inseribed coins, 
found in North-Western India, leave no doubt that 
since the beginning of the historical period, the 
Bréhmt Lipi has been the paramount Indian 
Alphabet, and that the Kharéshthi is a later 
Alphabet, of Aramaic stock, which held always 
asecdudary place only in a very confined terri- 
tery. In connexion with thie point Dr. Bihler 
draws attention to the lately discovered Siddipur 
Ediote, written in Brihma characters, in which 
the sexibe has added at the end his qualification 
Hiptkarten ‘the scribe,” in Kharfeh$h! characters. 
Dr. Babier says ‘this looks like x joke or a boast, 
as #@ Pala, proud of his accomplishments, had 


‘been anxious to make it apparent that he knew 


more that theordinary charactas, Andashe was 
in the royal serving, ft is not anlikely that he 
have acquired a knowledge of the Khartehthi 
g a otay in. a northern office.’ It ie strange 


‘how exnothy history repent iteet in Indis. At 
ppaighowas fay a Khyasth in Bibdy, who writes a 
| doonmntnk in the Kaith! chararter tx » Government 
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Ho pahily olheeves that the unly safe way to 
pupa the Bribma with Semitic agns is 
1. thar the eauparieon must be based on the 
pide st foment the fndign Alphabet, and on actu- 
alig scousing Semitic signa of one and the same 
pouied . Mit bat the comparison may inelude only 
sien irre dian eagnationa, aacan be supported by 
wualizien from other caves, where mativns have 
}osrowed foreign alphabets; and (3) that the 
c mparkeun waust shew that these are fixed 
miiueitles wf derivation. Applying these suund 
rules it gun appeared that, while the Southern 
Souitic charaeters could not be considered as the 
ortin of the Bribma Alphabet, it beeame possible 
t identify im the latter al] the twenty-two 
Northam Semitie letters, and to explain the 
formation of the numerous derivative signs, 
which the Indians were compelled to add. A 
tuhlo is given shewing, letter hy letter, the 
evunnexion between, on the one hand, the Archaic 
Phwnician, and the Moabite stone characters, 
and, on the other hand, thore of India; and, given 
the principles of derivation which Dr. Buhler 
lays down, the resemblance between the cha- 
recters leaps to the eyes. The followimg quo- 
tation iNustrates thie principle in a few words, 
aud as clearly as possible. 


A superficial examination of the Brihma Alphabet 
shews the following chief characteristics :— 

Ql) The letters are set up as straight as possible, and 
they are, with few exceptions, made equal in height. 


(2) The majority consiste of vertical lines with 
appendages attached mostly at the foot, occasionally 
at the foot and at the top, or rarely in the middle: buat 


there 16 no case where the appendage has been added to 
the top alone. 


(3) Aft the top of the characters appear mostly the ends 
of vertieal Lines, less frequently straight horizontal lines, 
wtill more rarely curves on the points of angles opening 
downwards, and, quite exceptionally in the case of the 
letter ma, two lines rining upwerde. In no case does the 
top show several angles, placed side by side, witha 
wertical or slanting line hanging down from it, ora 
triangle ore circle with a perdant line, | 


_ Tbe prineiples, or tendencies, which produced these 
eharacteristice, seem to he a cartain pedantic formatiem, a 
desire to have signs ‘well suited for the formation of 
repelar lines, and p strong aversion against all iop- 
hoary ebaratiers. ‘Fhe natural result was that a 
number of the Seuitie signs bad to be’ turned topay- 
turyy or to be laid on their sides, while the triangles or 
double angles, occurring at the tops of others, had to be 
pot rid of by some contrivance or other. A further 
change kn the povition of the signs had to be made, when 
the Hindus began to write from the left'to the’ right 
They bad, of evarse, to he turned from the right to the 

* Tn cosnexion with this, I may mention that a coin 
of Abdagases haa lately been described by ‘Dr. Hoertle, 
im which the Xhardshtht letters run from left to right, 
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left, ag in Greek. Instances where the old position has 
been preserved, are however met with, both in borrowed 
and derivative signs. 


Given these principles of derivation Dr. Bih- 
ler’s table is almost self-explanatory. Specially 
ingenious is his suggestion that in certain cases 
the substitution of a dot ina later Indian form 
for a circle in an older Indian one, indicates 
that the persons who invented the dotted form 
wrote with pen and ink. For the actual forms of 
the letters in Dr. Biihler’s table the student 
must be referred to his article, but the following 
gives the net result (without giving the actual 
forme) of his inquiries in a succinct shape :— 













a | Brihma letters. | Derivatives. 
Aleph a (initial) é (initial and medial) 
Beth bat bha 
Gimel | ga gha (Bhattiprélu) 
dh 
Daleth | dha da, da ‘7 : 
He ha 
“at 
Waw |va r a (init. and med.) 
Zain ja phe 
Cheth jgha 
Theth | tha tha, ta 
Yod ya 
Kaph | ke 
Lamed | la 2 (Bhattiprélu) 
Mem Neer 1% (anusvéra) 
Nun na et a2 
na 
Samech | sha (Bhattipréla) Sor 
} sha 

é (med.}, ot (mit. 

fin | é (initial and med.) 
: U4, 4 (init. and med.) 

Phe pa pha 
Teade cha chha 
Qoph \itha 
Kesh ra 
Shin ba 
Taw ta 
LL 


' QA. Grzersox. 
Howrah, 14th May 1895. ! 


Bee Pro. A. 8, B. May 1805, 


* Tn the modern Hebrew aini is used to repeesent 4 in 
translitersting foreign Ewopean words. | 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE, 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAY, M. A. 
Preface, 


T= late Maharaja of Travancore observed, in oneof his public lectures, that if India 
could be considered a microcosm of the World, Travancore could be with greater jostif. 
cation regarded as the epitome of all India. The observation was made with special reference 
to the variegated natural features of Travancore and to her equally rieh and varied flora an i 
fauna, It is, however, no less applicable to her population, It would be difficu!t, indey 1, 
to find elsewhere in India, in so limited an area, a people so varied and typical of the 
mixed races that inhabit it. The two predominant factors of Indian civilization — the 
Aryan and the Pre-Aryan — are to be found in Travancore in every degree of fusion. From 
the aboriginal Kanikar, or hillman, to the Vaidtke Nambdri Brihmana, what stages of the 
meeting and mingling of the two races can we not perceive in the endless distinctions of caste 
so eminently characteristic of the extreme South of India? The subtle forces set in motion by the 
great Aryan race to subdue and absorb into its own polity the earlier races of India, may be still 
seen at full work in Travancore, And there, again, may be seen, taking place under the very eyes 
of the observer, the gradual evolution of all the forms of marriage known to the student, — 
endogamons, exogamous, polyandrous, polygamous, pxnaluen, and what not.’ Arrested in 
consequence at different stages of their natural growth, may be seen also all conceivable laws of 
inheritance. Equally diversified and full of philological import is the language of the conntry. 
Exactly as the practised ear perctives all possible stages of corruption between pure Tami! and 
pure Malayilam, on passing from one end of the land to the other, — say from Cape Comorin to 
Paravir; so also may the critical studené notice all varieties of mongrel mixtures of Sanskrit 
and Tamil, as he descends from tke proud poems of the erndite few te the popular ditties of 
the illiterate many, —from a Bkdshé-Sdbuntalam, for instance, to s Térrampdtiu’ Every phase, 
too, in the evolution of that all-embracing conglomeration of faiths, ceremonies, and 
philosophies, called the Hindi Religion, from the grossest fetishism, worship‘of troes, of snaken, 
of evil spirits and what not, to the highest Vedantic school of Hamkarichirys, — himself sup- 
posed to be a native of the place, — finds in Travancore its rotary to this day, = not to apeak 
of the numerous representatives-of foreign religions, such a6 the Syrian Christians, who claim 
to have received their gospel direck from Saint Thomas himself. With regard to manners, 
customs, dress, and ornaments, infinite ig the variety that obtains. Each caste would appear 
to have been bent upon originating and appropriating to itself a particular form. of these natoral 
adjuncts of social organization. Hyen more tempting than all this pleasing variety, am to the 
student of Indian ethnology, the general air of primitive simplicity that, despite ed complications, 
pervades the entire society, its language aud institetions, ite manners end traditions, And the 
air of primitiveness is by no means deceptive. Most of these social peculiarities are in troth 
but strange survivals of what at different stages waa the rule in all India, at any 
rate in. the peninsular. portion of ib. Endless partioulara from the daily routine of 
individual and social, life might be given to. illostrate how strangely things survive in 
this land, though long -extinet ‘elsewhere; but enfiice ut here to baad eee blacoryres r domuttifes: to 
have played, in Indian’ anthropology, the pert of » happy aad wales | ae 
pay | ‘et | No intersal revelntioan 
stratum, And it is easy-to understand why it showld have keen s0.. No int | } 
, ‘ sed har social syater: to, effane the past, to which her own 
seems to have ever convulsed har social system, 8 a8 1 eFRne tHE: ; mes 
conservative nature inclined her to steadfastly adhere; and as for the violent changes 
remarkably conservative nature inclined ber to stead tane} sil), their fary was spent, so that 
outside her domains, they. peem. to have never resched. her se wecipraien, uel noni cidpiats 


1 Vide L. H. Morgan; Anotent Sovieby. "Panchos te the Bayley tie Soe sis = . a. lain. Thai 
 This'tetm mens ‘ta, song oe the'apparitiem,” sud saxreten the Stirs 6 Tapaee eet Me abort term af 
oie, Us in boing fous oryplasind fx pag fem aeons uarbove WR SOS mene Deere 
life now before it, | 
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when, Huating down in the fulness of time, their influence came to be felt, the nett, or skeleton, 
results alone sank into the structure of her society to be preserved unmolested for ages to 
follow. lus taking allin all, Travancore, I earnestly beheve, deserves more attention 
from the students of Indien history than at first sight her apparent geographical and 
historical isolation would seem to entitle her to; her population being so remarkably varied 
and typical, and the social fabric a veritable mine of precious antiquities in many a 
departwent of anthropology. 


To the Lest of my knowledge the mine remains unworked— nay even unnoticed — 
up to date, I do nct complain that the history of the people is yet to be written; but I con- 
fess Iam surprised to find thatthe political history of this principality, one of the most 
aucient in all India, is itself = blank beyond the immediate present. Hven of the 
ruling dynasty, whose origin, Mr. Shongoonny Menon observes,® tradition reckons 
as cueval with creation itself, what information are we in a position to offer to the 
critical historian beyond a couple of centuries ago? The Travancore Government 
Almanac’ publishes, no doubt, year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1335 A, D., as 
having immediately preceded the present Maharaja; but, apart from such indefinite and 
suspicious names as ‘ Wanaxt Moota Rajak,’® which cannot but detract from the scientific 
value of the document, what little I know from independent and indubitable sources of 
knowledge is not in favour of its accuracy. Mr. Shungoonny Menon begins, mdeed, his 
History with Brahma the Creator, but he fills up his first chapter, which brings down 
the account to Miartiudavarman, who began his rule just 164 years ago, 4. e., within 
the memory inall probability of the historian’s own grandfather, with such questionable 
materials as to render it difficult to rebut Mr. Seweil’s condemnation of the whole as devoid of 
historical value.® Considering that of the political history of the country, of the history of 
the unquestionably ancient royal dynasty itself, we know so little, itis no wonder that we 
should know still less in the more obsenre and less attractive branches of Travancore 
archeology. 


But how long are we to remain in what I cannot but describe as a Iameniable, if not 
disgraceful, condition of ignorance? Toa native of Travancore — and I am one — it cannot 
but be galling to have to wait till competent foreign scholars find leisure to investigate and 
enlighten him on the history of his own fatherland. He wonld rather, whether fally qualified 
for it or not, gird up his loinsand be doing something, than be simply moaning over the fact till 
the fortunate advent of a competent savané. But even should one be willing to wait, the 
sources of sure information, the facts and things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with 
equal placid patience. With the rapid spread of education and the general uprising and 
commingling of the masses, the very things of archeological import are fast vanishing out of 
sight. No one with wakefnl eyes could live a decade now in Travancore withont being con- 
stanily reminded of the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress is washing away 
all old landmarks, even in this retired creek of the so-called “ changeless East.” Traditional beliefs, 
ways, and manners are dissolving like spectres in the air. Every caste seems bent now upon 
giving up its own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and ornaments, and even the 
modes of speech, of some other, which it supposes to be superiorto itself. What traits of the 
primitive Dravidian Véniid chiefs could one discover in the Anglicized Nair, or of the Vedic 
age of simplicity in the Nambiri police constable? However desirable such changes may be 
from other points of view, to the antiquarian they cannot be more gratifying than the too rapid 
gyrations of an animalcnle can be to the microscopist. To neglect vaccination and 

_ 5 Vide the opening sentence of Mr. Shusgoomy Menon’s History of Travancore, 
* Fide page 43, Part IT, of the Almanac for 1894. | 
_§ Means but * the ruling sovereign of Travancore,’ “Wanaut’ being véngd or Travancore, and ‘ Moota Rajah’ 
or Mite Tampirin, boing the popular way of styling the eldest member of the royal family, 
© Vude Sewell’s Lisis of Antiquities, Vol. EL, part treating of Travancore. 
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to trust to driittu? is certainly not desirable; to in 
days of peace, might be even more culpable; but 
good, the historian will look in vain for 
certain localities. 


dulge ix padeiyans® or mock fights, in they 
when the fritix and padsiyawi are yone fo 
equally good aad clear evidences of the past history uf 


The damp atmosphere of- Travancore ig another source of dread. Ié is fast demolishing 


and disintegrating sources of information of ths highest scientific valne possible. A 
host of historical temples with valuable inscriptions are ‘fsat going to rnins. Left to 
the dissolving influences of nafure, or worse still, to the tender mercies of Marimut 
coolies,” the temples of the land, with their many and diverse architectural peculiarities and 
memorable historical associations and inscriptions, wil} before long either quietly cease to be, 
or so utterly change their aspect as te present no meaning to the fature inquirer, Oar sources 
of historical information then, both ethnical and epigraphical, seem: to be all equally moribund, 
muttering, as it were with their dying gasp: “Observe new or never!” How important, how 
helpful, these dying declarations of the past are often found te be, only those who have dealt 
with them cau know, and, if I here venture to catch and interpret some of the still voices of 
antiquity in the midst of which I live, with a view mainly te awaken general interest in our 
history, I have no other justification to offer, no other apology to make, than that they might 
ere long cease to be heard at all, | 


I propose to begin the study with the royal house of Travancore, and I propose 
also to confine my attention at present to what light can be seoured from public stone 
inscriptions. 

Of all the materials available to the critical student of Indian history, inscriptions, 
as far as they go, are the very best. I¢ may be possible, indeed, ‘to extract a few scatiered 
grains of historic trath from the old and genuine Purdeas, but only those that hare made 
the trial can be aware of the difficalties and doubis with which the process is beset. 
Even when the genuineness of « Purdsa is settled beyond doubt, and its age determined, 
one ought to have an extraordinary fund of faith, or, ss it is called, ‘piety,’ to lack = sense of 
insecurity, as one threads one’s way through the ondless accounts of dévas and asures, and 
discerns here and there a glimmering, and perbaps distorted, view of matiors earthly and 
human. But whatever msy be the historical value of the real and old. Ask fidaia-P urapas, to 
follow the Sthala-Mahdtmyas as faithfal guides would imply an waconditional surrender of adl 
canons of historic criticism. They all professto be integral portions of the old Eighteen Purégas ; 
but it is an open secret that their manipulation can scarcely be said to have yet ended. To quote 
a familiar instance, the late Mr. Minskehisandaram Pillai of Trickinopoly, the last of the Tami} 
bards, used to supply Sthala-Purdzas'on order; and: know & respected and ‘sobolerly physi- 
cian in Kéttayam is to this day engaged in writing s Mahdimys in Sanskrit on bis own house- 
hold deity. But whether old or new, it would be = eatisination to find in these works of skill 
even remote references-to events historical. ow, trae to their fonction, thene religions — 
positions begin and end with gods, sad eonddscand to ehrosicle only their malrsculons deslings 
with friends and foes. ge ee ee ae - | - 

Local traditions in some countries may sabsorve historical perpeses, though pf en 
for the rapid deterioration of their testimony has always fo he kept in = igs faa yma 
India, all legendary lore is of the most mischierously misleading ekeorne are canner in 

far,even in Travancore, without constantly coming: across bibs, valleys, mens, s, 
 Ordifu is w village fonct genatally. in honenr of the heroine of the Bilaypediparam, colebmled oe 2 
ee cxaaty na: ib was resorted. to in the dure of thet ld Pam) opin; oe Pa 
SwaminathaTyer’sedition, 
: Medel Haesity « pads’ areay.” Bt ix x Glaodlecky drmmken sacebrpsat fe fordhlight, often. eating ie 
y Day lnboarore is the Gevecamank Polis Weeds dopunioans, artst ie u werd of ashi igi weed in 
Travancore to mark off the native Rablis Works ageney trots that under Runepens: — ' 
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and hamieta, which are fondly believed to be connected with the incidents of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Rasasdyana. As observed by Dr. Burnell, most of them are “merely attempts at 
explanation of the unknown through current ideas, which, in Southern India, amount to the 
mevest elements of Hindi mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources.’"!© In Travancore, 
even the legitimate names of places, of idols, of castes, of religious dignitaries, and of social 
ceremonies, which, when carefully understuod, bear clear historical allusions, are strangely 
twisted and corrupted to suit fancitul derivations under the influence of the same myth-making 
tendencies. 


Literature is another of the resources usually open to the student of history, and even in India, 
too, much valuable and reliable information may be gleaned from the ancient literary writings, so 
long as their authors had the good sense to be true to nature and man, and to dispense with the 
eratches of ‘divine machinery,’’ so uniformly found at every turn in their later Emping career, 
But, unhappily for usin Southern India, we know how soon the Tamil literature degenerated and 
Jost its healthy realism. Copper-plate documents, temple and palace records, and what are 
called granthavari, or connected accounts, in respectable households of long standing, are 
less pretentious, thongh often more fruitful, sources of information ; but even these are certainly 
inferior in point of reliability to contemporary stone inscriptions in open and public places. 
Copper-plate grants, being mostly the private property of individuals or corporations, always 
present the chance of turning out to be forgeries in favour of vested interests. As for the other 
records, it is always impossible to rebut the charge of corruption orinterpolation, since they have 
frequently to be transcribed — mostly by unqualified hands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. Unless, therefore, we have clear 
internal evidence, or other collateral information, it is seldom safe to Jean on crumbling cadjans, 
however venerable. On the other hand, a contemporary inscription in a place of public resort, 
if once deciphered, and its age determined, will afford for ever a footing to the historian assure 
and firm as the rock on which it is engraved. Jt would seem, then, to be the very first duty of 
those who crave for more light on the past of Travancore to ascertain whether such ineontro- 
vertible epigraphieal evidence is available in this ancient principality, before proceeding to niilize 
less trustworthy sources of information. Fortunately for us, inscriptions are not altogether 
rare in Travancore. I have with me something over one hundred of these ancient stone 
documents, iaken from different quarters, mostly from places south of Trivandram, and, though 
confining my attention, for the present, to the light they shed on the history of the royal 
house, I shall have an opportunity of illustrating their general historical value. 


One word more I feel bound to add in the way of preface. Since most of the docnments I 
have now the pleasure to place before the reader are in the Chéra~Pandya or Vatteluttu 
Alphabet, the translation I give of them ought to be considered tentative only. Tho 
characters of this alphabet, which according to some authorities is the only one original to 
India, are not yet fally made ont. Out of 180 letiers, which ought to make it up, Dr. Burnell’s 
conjectural Plate (No. XVIL. in his South-Indian Paleography) is able to supply only 96, 
Until, therefore, photo-ithographed copies of the facsimiles with me are placed before the 
scientific public, and my readings and renderings subjected to searching criticiam, I have no 
right to claim entire confidence. I may, however, in the meantime, say that each of the 
inscriptions I have to depend upon has reosived my best and most anxious attention, and 
that sufficient time has been allowed to elapse since the collection was completed for patient 
study and reflexion. J shall further indicate, as we go on, whatever doubts or difficulties still 
strike me as material to my interpretation. The whole being thus but’ provisional, J have not 
made the translations altogether and strictly literal, which would be but rendering them nearly 
unintelligible in the absence of the originals for reference. They are nevertheless as faithful as 
J can make them in the ci ee are ok be. 
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The Sovereigns of Travancore in the 4th and Sth Centuries YW. OF 
I now proceed to select a period, which is an absolute blank in the eetors Tose ans 


as it nowstands, The listof 35 sovereigns given in the Travareare Uorerige: ojo gy» 

as I have already said, with 1335 A, D., so that from the ii : - 7 = a 

some sort of account to give of the Travancore royal dynasty, “a ee ee a es 

In Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History, too, we have some sort vf ee oo 

or loose, only from that date downwards. “In the Keilum yr ws i fn ; \. bh. : oe ~~ 
‘ way dtu 


’ 1 ¥ 
oo a ee re 


am) 


this author, ‘*‘ Udaya Marth rr be 
ores : es sary anda Vurmah Kalasekhara Pernmal died, bat ina eaceere ne natin 
Bae PE 8 reign are not traceable from the records, The naies atid otl 
particulars of many of the succeeding kings are also not in the recurds."¢ Hye bhaat gts hg 
pee his seein sea hah 505 M. E., or 1330 A, D., when, according 29 his, the ween. 6? 
a” : : eg 
pagan a si hia shew that king Adityavarman “asgomed authority over the attaces of 
at Davaswam or temple. Thus, then, it is clear we have now no iuferinatic:, whutves 
to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar era,!¢ Leaving the earlier pernds for lajer 
research I shall now consider the last two centuries of this blank posh, ct. the fuarth acd 
fifth centuries M. E., and shall try to see how far inseriptions can lielp in AiMuye ape the yap 
with authentic facts and dates. 


I. 


In the very opening year of this period, vis. 301 M.E., or 1123 A. D., we fiud Srt-Wira- 
Kéralavarman ruling over Travancore. The document—a public stone inseription—ia pro! 
of the fact comes from a deserted village, called Chélepuram, about amiile tu the eset af 
Ojuganachéri, the transit station between Tinnevelly and Trivandram. Ja thin deserted v-lage 
stands the neglected temple of R&jéndra-Ché]ésvara, to complete the ruin cf whieh net many 
recurring monsoons are now needed. Of the historical importunce of the texple, this is vot 
the place to speak; but if any one wishes to verify the document 1 have now to prem t. 
it is to be found on the western wall of that shrine, engraved in old Tawi} characters in fonr 
long lines. It is, I think, advisable to warn the visitor that the temple is full of pelmices 
sakes! The document I depend upon runs thas:—~ 


ys Old Tami}' | 
._ = See eeiiiten. CORE uram. Inscription of Vira-Kéralavarman. 
mg 9. Sen-Tami] Current. ‘sp . ! = 


*‘ Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite’? the year 801, since the appearance of Kuilam, 
with the Sun in the sign of Leo (é. ¢., in. the Malabar month Chiigam), woe, the loyai cirieftains* 
of Sri-Vira-K éralavarman, flourishiag in Vég4dn, (vis.) Danaijaiyan Kagdan of Yarnk Kap piiit, 
Sri-Toigappalla (?) Sri-Saiyan alias Sri Sakkarayndhan of Mannir, Kagnan Giévindan, the 

1l Vide page 89, Shungoonny Menon’s ‘History of Travancore. ; | | | 
13 Vyoome, or rather Vaikam, is a populous village about. 2t miles to the south of Corbis. doo diy Le 
Dr, Gundert, the word means ‘ alluvial deposit,’ pointing to the probable gecloyical arigia of the vines She vias 
deity is called Kélappan, obviously a corruption of Kéyilappan,, showing thas te mame iki wanat haww Been one 
used to designate the spot, exactly as separa ee in the days of the dary Saliva saints, 
18 Vide page 98, Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore iy ie 
%& The report on the Travancore census of 291 yi Sides Jet nea was sneer ia 3H A. 0. 
about 12 centuries after this there is no authentic record of any’ value. | -~ F page 179, Voi. Rati and 
15 The numeral above indicates the serial number ‘of the inseriptions a mando eae of in this payer, while ihe the 
below gives the number asin my register, 200 eee Te: 
16 ‘The description above the line refers to the eharacters, aed the one balow nlpaboatt fetal : pigg id a 
For a specimen of Old Tamil characters, see Dr. Holtssch’s fnesimile whe alae pare gery Soot ac 3 ela 
Part I. of South- Indian oe That inscription is « species vented ce er 
5 ' D ae x dor ” me se | a, vali ie. 2 cv 5 te ra 7 
reas iat SE yet ict il 
: on 4 «dna Wk * , ’ Dr. Barneli, ie we SOE VE... a al r 
copper-plate grant, For the opinions af Mr,’ Whish, Bir Walter Hints ee seta 
see ante, Vol, XX. pp. 360,289. Hero, howerex, the word * oppastte’ wriantly mimes paler Se 
18 ‘The expression is amaiija adhiktras, ~~ They were hene chiats Gad not yale arias $6 fae an F. 
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hoo) hap vate aeetary 2) and Kéralasitnha Pallavaraiyan alias Vikraman Kunran of 
Piss youg [Oj rn tue dhesharge of oar official agency, do make over the tax in paddy and 
ti oth * i, Soni Yiudittri, tu this side of Mummudi-Chéla-nallir, as a gift to the god, to be 
weuwd fay sup.lying every day four néli of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, areca-nuts and 
Hgtel, atd aisoane perpetnal lamp, to the Mahidéva of the temple of R&jéndra-Chélés- 
waru, ia MiuiumiadieChola-nalhir alias Kéttir, and in order that the arrangement might 
hyetas longa. tie san and the moon endure, we make the gift, solemnly pouring water on the 


wiuk. ATLL euse als the grant to be engraved on stone.’ 


Tals dooney. proves that Sri-Vira-Kéralavarman was reigning in Travancore, in the 

feat quonth «f the dest year of the fourth century of the Malabar Era, or roughly speaking 

about the latter half of August 1125.7° It proves also that Travancore, or Vénad?! ag 

twas fuer valle, was under him a well-organized principality with loyal feudal chieftains 

tu trausuct palace basiness in her name, and levied taxes, as she does to this day, both in 

kind and in eagh, The Government dues even in these backward days, with heary 

mililary charves, could not have been anything buf moderate and fair, as the whole revenne of 
the tract uf couutry, as set apart for the purposes of the grant here recorded, was considered 
aioqaate to furnish daily but 4 ndl: of rice and sundries to the Mahidéva of the R&jéndra- 
Co tiésvara temple. This temple, as the name indicates, was founded in honour of the 
famous Eastern Chalukya-Chéja emperor, Rajéndra-Chiéla,22 who, according to the latest 
reseirehes, raled from 10603-1112 A. D. over almost the whole of the Madras Presidency, from 
Kaliize in Orissato Vilifivm on the Malabar Coast.2? The circumstances under which Srt-Vira- 
Kérala of Veni] was prompted to dedicate so piously a portion of his revenue toa temple 
founded hy a foreign monarch are, of course, now difficult to determine; but if I am at 
liberty to venture a hypothesis, I suspect the grant was meant, in all probability, as a political 
peace-offering to the representatives of the Chéla power in the land. It being but thirteen 
years after the death of Rajéndra, Véoid must have been, about this time, just recovering from 
tre terrible shock it had received from the victorious arms of that great conqueror, whose forces, 
after 8abduing the five Pandyas,® overran all Naijmiad, and advanced as far to the west as the 
ancieat seaport of Vilifiam®™ about 10 miles to the south of Trivandram. Rajéndra’s was no 
passing whim of conquest. His vigilance extended over every part of his territories, and he did 
all he could to consolidate them into one enduring empire. He transformed Kéttar, the chief city 
of Sough Travancore, into Mammunugi-Chéle-nallix — 37 “the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Chéii,” and left there, not merely the temple of MahAdéva noticed in the document before us, 
but what is more, a powerful “standing army” to watch over his interestsin this distant corner 
of hisdominions, The Oddars® and Chaluppars,® so common all over the southern districts and 
in Trivandram, mark fo this day the extent of the old Chilukya sway in the land. Iam afraid, 
therefore, that Sri-Vira-Kérala was making but a virtue of necessity, when he thus yielded up the 
taxon the tract of land between Kéttér and Vadaéri for the support of the “ great god” of 


' 4 The original reads efutiv-chchizu-vari-pay. 
™ ‘The equation for the conversion of the Malabar or Kollam era to the Christian is + 824%. I use the Malabar 
year throughunt, as it is the one still current in the country. | 
2) Vinidu ia one of the twelve districts of low or vulgar Tamil according to Tamil grammerians, The Kérala- 
Ulpatit makes it one of the divisions of Kerala. it is derived from vet = love or desire, either directly or through 
vig. ¥dpdl would mean, therefore, ‘ the land of love’ or ‘ the lovely land,’ 
™ (Or, of his grandfather, the Ohifa king of the same ngma,} 8 Ante, Vol. XX. p. 276. 
% Tsay Cidla power advisedly, for it seems probable that Réjéndra’s dominions in the Sonth fell to the lotof 
the Chdjas rathor than to the Bastern ChAlukyas. 
™ Filia tay git wigavarsaivarum Rotts kitinaiekkHilat pdum nt, Kalingatly Parapi. 
Report toe ta TA" Mammafi- Cais” in an inscription dated the Iti year of his reign ; — vide Dr. Haltsach’s 
LOK * 
| % Called nilgippadel ina insoription whieh F have, dated in the 80th year of hisreign, 4 
= Vitor neang the mon of Ojdiyam or Orises. R&ajéndra was hi noi ki Vbigti | 
v ‘Th wird is evidently « cotruption of Obalukicar or Ghalukyan, eta King at Védglin A. D. 1068 
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Raijéadra. The inscription, however, 


radually emerging, wi . ae Pegs : 
g iy ging, with the opening years of the fourth century Mod fea theo eae 


Chilukga-Chola ecli . ; Le ag 
y a eclipse. The receipt of a grant is an aeknowledorpent of otc port te 


yrantor to make th “ ° e a aa eee 
8 e grant. His action argues, therefore, both ura oa: 


sthtesmianike Sagacity on the part of Vira-Kérala; for he is shewn thus te jase Laisa se de | 
the situation and made the best of it, 








VeyWrn lee 


proves, for one thing, thas tue Vo. 


FI. 
That the policy of congiliation with an enemy too powerfal 47 ist 


neigh we ae FS ee A Ae 
only a preliminary for the recovery of lost territories, as Opperbanitiws acuta, simak ie the 
docament I have next to present, dated just eighteen years lair, Yau i orinilu. votes 
from Tiruvallam,! a petty village near the old month’ of the Karemani: rigor, about 
four miles to the south of the Trivandram fort, Within a restangalae oneluagie, ot the 
eastern bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the eartornin ict, Hiedstted to 
Mahadéva, is certainly the oldest. The middle one — the smallest of the thrive — bo tun old 
to be sacred to Brahma, and it is on its western wall that the fuliowiag giautis eusurived, 
in rather smalland superficial Vattelattn characters, running over ten ¢lusely packed ues, 
eing close to a holy bathing ghdt, still in nse, and being in some sieasove revated to the 
central temple in the capital, all the three shrines are in pretty g2sd cowiltion, thorgh, 
because of the exposed situation, the inscription itself is fully open to the eflaving infucnved 
of the sun and rain, Tie translation of this rather lengthy record woald rau taus:— 
No. 2 Vatteluttu 
47. Old Malaydlam.* 


“Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 319, with Japiter in the sign of Sevrpio, and the 
san in Capricornas (i. e., the Malabar month of Makaram}, was done the following deed.” 
Teaganidi, belonging to the loyal chieftains of Set-Vira-Kérajavarma Tiruvadi, gracicnsiy 
ruling over Vénid, being recovered,® the said chieftains make over in writing the tax payable 
in paddy within the area of Nigamattir, amounting to * *, and the duties caliud eASoude aud 
alagerudu, as well as the tax on hand looms, in order te provide daily, in all, 7 dfs of rice, 
for the use of Brihmana worshippers (namashdram ), and for evening offerings te the Maia 

3va, Tirakkangappan,*¢ and Gagapatiin the temple of Tiravallam, aud also to provide once & 
month one candelabrum ( dtpamdid), for each of the ( first} iwo deities. Accordingty 
from this time forwards, Mabidéva shall have two sé{i of rice, ruvkkengappan two 
néli, Ganapati one adti, and the worshipping Brihmanas two ndfi. Moreover, the eight 
coins®? given in addition by the men of Katpuséri, being aleo banded over ag viti, to Nariga 
Tadar, he shall make a set-off with that money for the araouat be hos invested in the purchase 
of Araviydr-compound, and he shall further, after making forthwith & flower garden therein, 
supply the three deities with two garlands each, ‘and take for himself, Cin return for lis 
labour) the boiled rice offered to the gods. Miriga Tidar, on his part, whe accepting the 
aforesaid grant of the tax due from, Nigamattir, amounting in paddy to ‘/ , and the daty 
called alagerudu, as well as the tax on hand looms and the. B coins given. as niit, agrees to 
collect the said dues in half-yearly payments, +0 graut receipte therefor, te meet the charges 


| thereon, and to furnish the diprméld, as well as. the garlands froma the flower garien (now 
21 Fallim means, according to Dr, Gundert, a piace for: matacing Balls. Wari net vette mown, the sme if 


Wavuth chellavurhvallavuch varddhikkueh in the Biew-Pevige? hen 2 ak 
32 This river seams to have frequently altered its place of disehange eves ix reowst ree i sbauleheeed a? 
of the two adjoining tdluke is a grideas to whas the ooures was, when ihe wissisitbralirs Uisi ‘ ‘Som ae ey 
85 Old Molayélen differs but Little from earront Tamil. f showld EATS tee ubivatiche 
eertain inflesions —for instance varwidy instead of aruvede 5 © eee en 8 Tes we Amiplianaee 
ple at thin pot. The werd 


Tirnvaliam Inscription of Vira-Kérajavarman. 








% “Hoyde kériyanmtvidw™” is an expletive 66 ixievdmesa doommem’. |. 
%6 There is nothing to shew: that the Temi) waink of tie ware hawk eer ts 
refers only to Krishna, now the presiding deity, 8: Pra eae 
8%. Achchu clearly means s, coiti,, thoagh it fu iaepeaetbie now to detevnsing the raise. ae 
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“Wo lave hese irrebautable evidence of the continuance of Sri-Vira-Kéralavarman’s 
ruleupto Makara 319 M. B., or roughly spewking up to the end of January 1144. 
Wow deng Lis celzn bssted, or whea it aveaully cummenced, we have as yet no means of 
tect vaslasie, loth that it did last for 18 years and 5 months at the least is established by the two 
iewapviats belure us. The addition ia the second ducament of Tiruvadi, or “ holy feet,” to 
tho usite of the soverclen, if it meang suything at ali#° may be taken to indicate 
the anatebin of lis duminions aud the consequent growth of his power, since we first met 
withadiin. The re-establisiuent of bis wathority, so far to the north as Trivandram, affords of 
coirey eleaver evidence of the same. Though I have not yet been able to identify the exact 
Julity of Penganad, L have uo doubt it must have embraced the sea-coast from Teéigaputnam 
oaths month of the Kadittacal river to Tiruvullam, including the famous seaport of Viiltam, 
Ti cuay, from whose hands Teingunid is here recorded to have been recovered, :ay havo 
been, therefure, the representatives of the very same Chéla power that K€ralavarman, in the 
eavligr part of nis career, found it wise te cunciliate. 


As for other inferences from the inscription before us, particularly abont village 
associations, temple authorities, and the curious personage, Bhattarake Tiruvadi, I would fain 
vait til our data accuiaulate. It is quite the fashiou nowadays to suppose that ancient native 
ludian government was desnotism, pure and simple, and I would wait till more facts 
are brought to our notice about the constitution and powers of the early village associations of 
Truvanuure, before I ventare to discuss the soundness of this gencral assumption. When 
we remember the diverse secular functions the Hindn temples“! were designed to discharge, 
besides being places of divine worship, we cannot be really too curious about their constitution 
and management. ButI would allow the Buddbist monk, Bhatidraka, to go once more 
iu prouf, through his slow evolution of Bhattiraka Tiravadi, Badira Tiruvadi, Balira Tirnvadi 
and Pashira Tirnvadi, before I would identify him with the modern Pisharadi, whose puzzling 
position among the Malabar castes, balf monk end half layman, is far from being accounted for 
by the silly and fanciful modern derivation of Pishdrakal + Odi, Pishéraka] being more 
mysterious than Pishdradi itself.“ 


A word or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in the above document would prove more 
pertinent to our present inquiry; but Tam sorry I have failed, even after repeated inspection 
of the original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand symbols® given to signify the quantity 
of paddy, but also what is intended to be read by the combination of letters which, as far as I 
can discern, look like ‘chévadu’ and ‘ alagermiu’ — terms which convey no intelligible meaning 
to me. From the context I take them to stand for certain duties then levied. The tax on 
looms is clear enough, though there is no means of discovering its amount. It must have been 
buta trifle, considering the total expenditure charged on all the revennes set apart by this 
deed. The word méli ig another obsolete term, which I take to mean ‘capital.’ Considering 





% The expressions within square brackets are conjecturally supplied, while those within the semi-circular 
brackets are additions fo render the meaning clearer, | 
Bi Bigdre ia a corruption of Bhattéruka, in whioh full form, too, the word is often foynd. 
4° The kings of Vépi¢ were always known to literature, Tami! and Malayalam, as Véndtf-aiigal “the 
holy feet of Véglg.”” i a : 
i ie They were fortresses, Eveasuries, court-houses, parks, fairg, exhibition sheds, halls of learning and of pleasure, 
1 in one ) | 
| , a — to observe that the Travéncore Coneus Report, 1891, adopts this absurd derivation, See Vol. 1. pages 
74 ad is ; \ 
a” This syplies to all enbsequent inscriptions. symbols are arbitrary contractions of worda and - 
and dificult, therefore, of conjecture. a | rs ia | ean 
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Seventeen years later we get a glimpse of another sovereign of Vint, On Saturday , the 
7th Idavam 336 M. E., the throne of VanAd was occupied by Sri-Vira-Ravivurm, Tiru- 
vadi. The authority for this statement is an inseription in old Tami, in four lone ies en the 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted Villiage near Olugunschéri, now caled 
Puravachéri, a name as much fallen from its original proud designation of Puravara-chatur- 
védimangalam, as the village itself from its former pristine glory, Hor the benght ef 
such as may wish to verify this document, I must note that the nriest in charge of this 
temple is an inveterate heavily-worked pluralist, and his movements are ‘more invalcniaule 
than most mundane phenomena, so that one onght to go prepared to stay at (Jiugarachéri for 
a week to catch a glimpse of this servant of many gods and to be admitted into the courtyard 
of the pagoda. Yet if you believe the priest (and it would be profane nut to do se}, the pojds 
are most regularly performed: only, if you go there in the daytime, they are going to be 
performed at night, and if you go there at night, they will have been tinished daring day‘ 
The inscription would run thug in English ; — 


3 Old Tamil] 


No. 29. Sen-Tamil Current. . Puravachéri Inscription of Vira-Ravivarman, 


‘‘Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite the year 336, after the appearance of Kuilam, with 
the sun six days old in the sign of Taurus (3, ¢, the ?th Idavam)}, Saterday, Makayiram star,“ 
was the following deed in cadjan passed :—The loyal chieftains of Bri-Vira-Iravivarme Tiruvadi, 
graciously ruling over Vénad, declare that with the object of providing for the daily offerings 
to the Alvar in (the temple of) Puravaravu, in Pursavari-chaturvédimabgalam, aad for a 
perpetual lamp to the same deity, are granted under tiruvidaiyditam tenure, to last aa long as 
the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy lands, irrigated by the Charir channel 
of Talakkudi, and by the waters of Cheyyintri tank in Chiravayal, vis., Unnandiffai, measuring 
14.8.4 $5 and Pudavir Milei messaring y,, making « total of 4%-+-s}a lands, the dues on 
which at the rates of assessment obtaining in the village amounting to m#tid] 7 * * , the 
servants of this Alvar, shall lease out, levy, and cause to be measured atthe door of the panddra® 
(granary), as per temple measure called. puravariydn, and condact the above said expenses 
withont failure. The four boundaries of the lands, thus set apart, are ordered tobe marked off 
by demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus, and in order thai the allowances 
might continue without let or hindrance, this deed itgelf is commanded to he inseribed on stone 
and copper, in witness whereof are our signatures : Pulldlan Aiyan (signatnre), Chiigen 
Raigan (signature), Narayanan Batkeran ( signature )» Kadai Divan ( signature ), and sign 
manual,” | : - 3 a ee . —— | | | . 1 | 

This proves that Srt-Vire-Ravivarman was.on the throne of Trersnoore on the 7th Idavam 
836 M. E., or aboutthe end of May 161 A. D.’ Itbeing bat seventeen years since we saw Bri- 
Vira-Kéralavarman; recovering possession of Tebgentd, we may rightly preenene that ‘Sd-Vira- 
Ravivarman was his immediate sucosteor. Pallitan Aiyanand others who signed this document 
were probably the feudal chieftains who conducted the edministration of ‘the day, Lerma 
being in the very confines of the present eastorn bowndary of Travancore mily Take is 
grant as evidencing the extension of the Venkd sovercignty al ee 


1 
' 





1 Makayiram is Malaydlam tor Miégaitrsham, « xin chant the heed vf Onion, "Xt waanay hore the lenar an: 
sion on the day. . sry the Wing's ear 


4b Pandavas ox bhan dren mesens tatendly the Ki 
& Aivan is here no title, but the aame of the parean kimeel, : | 
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that tue sus wsurtment of the lunds given is in the style” still followed in the Tanjore district. 
Tucve Wat further, wbout tlas time, no standard of measures and weights anywhere in Southern 
Lidia, cach tumple using its own ander the name of the local deity. There are two revenue 
turms in this recerd, the siguiticance of which I have not succeeded in finding oat, 
‘iugse ore Hruviduiyditias? tenure and mdttdl, 


IV. 





On the western wall of the same temple at Puravari occurs another inscription 
iu eight long lines relating to this identical grant ; but a stone in the middle of the 
inseribed portion of the wall has been removed and replaced by another in the course of 
sthgenuenut repairs, rendering the document thereby incomplete and enigmatic. It will be 
seen, therefure, that it is nut altogether to he deplored that temples with historical associa- 
tions do uot reevive frequent repairs! In the case before us, it iseasy to supply the lost parts 
with the help of the related document which I have just discussed. With the omissions so 
made good, the inscription would read thos in English :— 


Wo 4 __ Old Tami} Puravari Inscription of Vira-Ravivarman, No. 1. 


‘44, Sen-Tamij] Current: 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the year [opposite the year 336, since the appearance of Kollam],‘® 
with the sun * days old in Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of Nah- 
jinidu and the villagers of Talakkudi, assembling together, did as follows: In accordance with 
the royal proclamation issued by the loyal chieftains of (Sri-Vira]-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, [ruling 
yraciously over Vénid], to provide tiruchéndai and a sacred perpetual lamp [for the Alvar 
in Puravari], in Puravari-chaturvédimangalam, we, the people of Talakkudi, [have cansed 
demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus] to be put up at the boundaries of 
the paddy lands, [named Unnandittai, nieasuring ¢ + 25 + 330) and Puduvir Milai], measuring 
zp, making in all 3§ +- 345, and irrigated by the Chirir channel of Talakkudi-Kidachéri and 
by the wators of Cheyyanéri tank in Chiéravayal, and we [have made them over] to the servants 
of the Alvar, so as to enable them [to levy from this day forwards the rent due from them 
according to the rate current in the village], subject to minor charges and deductions, for the 
purpose of providing, without failure, and as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily 
expenses, as wellas for asacred perpetual lamp, as graciously commanded; in witness whereof, 
we, the people of Talakkadi, (hereunto affix) our signatures, Arayan Pasitahgi, signature, 
Kéralan Araiyan, signature. * * * Vikraman Araigan, signature. Vélin Kéralan alias 
Naijinitin Mdvénda Vélin, signature. I * * * of Panayiir wrote this deed, and wrote it 
at the bidding of the servants of the Alvar, and the people of Talai; [countersigned] * * * 
Kérala Santésha Pallavaraiyan, signature. Gévindan Vikraman, signature. Anantan Sakrapdni, 
signature.” 

The grant declared in the previous inscription would thus appear to have been actually 
executed on that very day,—a fact reflecting no small credit on the administration of those 
ancient times. This document confirms the inference already drawn with respect to the extent 
of the Vénad principality on that day, since the executive officers who complete the transaction 
are styled ‘officers in charge of the affairs of the N ajinad,’ — NWafjinad®* being the collective 
designation for the two southernmost taluks of Travancore. The Chila power then must 
have been by this time altogether extinct there ; and it is quite possible that the Vaishnava 








4? Vide Inseriptions Nos. 4 and 65 im Vol. IT. vet L of South-Indion Inecriptions, for samples of this system of 
land measurement. 
St The word might be analyeed into tire + widal + al + te + am, and might then mean “ the holy rule of the 
ball,” i, ¢., Biva’s emblem, and hence perhaps ‘ tax free or temple tenure.’ 
| 4 The parts within square brackets are those supplied. 
a Th in indifferently spelt now Néijankd and NAdjingd, the correct form being Nisjilenidu meaning ‘ the land of 
ngs.” 
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temple at Puravari was thus patronized to spite the foreign Selva temple of HaitcdraMaslcetaim, 
not far from it. But itis always unwise to attribute motives, and we may, ee pebora, hag ten 
with recording the fact that on the 7th of Idavam 386 M. E., Vira-Revivarman rid peanekaily 
over all South Travancore, his affairs in Naijinid being administered by o triumvirate, 
Kérala Santésha Pallavaraiyan,®! probably in command of the local forces, if we aay dae 
from his title. and Gévindan Vikraman and Anentan Sakrapigi, in charge of che evil 
administration, His ministers of state af the capital were, a8 we have airendy seen, the 
loyal chieftains, Pujlilan Aiyan, Chiigan Ratgan, Nardyanan Sahksran, and Eodai Désan, ts 
is also worth noting, in passing, the part played by Araiyan Paditaigi and others, represcating 
the village of TAlakkudi; for it is remarkable that the people of Talakkudi had the rigit to cxe- 
cute, and in a manner to ratify, the royal grant The reservation as to minor charges and deduy- 
tions, appearing in this inscription but absent in the former, would point to certain cevavs, levied 
by village associations, on lands falling within their union. There iss word in this inscription 
which I do not quite understand, viz, tiruchésidei, though from the context it may be safely 
taken to signify some kind of daily offering in Vaishgava temples. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, 0.LE., 1.0.5. 
(Continued from p. 231.) 


Honey. — Honey is believed to have power over spirits, because honey is one of the 
earliest foods, yields an intoxicating drink, has many healing virtues, and prevents cor- 
ruption. Old honey isa cure for cough, wind and bile. It alao increaaes strength and virility.” 
Honey is used by the Hindus for washing their honsghold gods. The Dekban Brahmsa 
father drops honey into the mouth of his newborn child, Among higher class Hindus, especi- 
ally among Brahmans, when a child is born, honey is dropped into ita mouth from a gold 
spoon or ring.” Among Dekhan Hindos, whea the bridegroom comes to the bride’s house, 
honey and curds are given him to sip. This honey-sipping is called madhuparka ; its apparent 
object is to scare evil from the bridegroom” Honey is considered by the Hindus & great 
cleanser and purifier. It is also the food of their gods. Tn Bengal, the Brihmay bride haa 
part of her body anointed with honey How highly the early Hindus valued honey appears 
fromthe hymn, “ Let-the winds pour down honey, the rivers pour down honey, may our plants 


' fi 


be sweet, May the night bring honey, and the dawn end the sky above the earth be full of 


1 
1 


honey.” This intenst longing is probably for honey-ale, madhw, oF mead, In Africa, an 
intoxicating drink is made from honey The Feloops of West Africas make a strong liquor 
ont of honey,*® and the Hottentots are fond of honey peer Mead made from honey waa the 


favourite drink of the Norsemen. In Bogiand, honey-suckle till keops off witcheraft7 
Horns. — The horns of certain animals axe believed to scare finds. Also horns 
are used as weapons both of aitack and of defener and, “ woapons axe ee a 
he hoon is @ Light giver: classic lantgrns were mate of plaice of horn. The hart's 
horn is very largely. used os & mediome in Western: India. Tn the Kibkan, it is a 
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" Pallavaraiyan, meaning the king of tha Palleras, x ae Ghd meitttary’ tithe, =e alse 
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common eure for bile, fainting, and headaene3® At a Hindu wedding, a horn is blown when 
the luvky moment eomes.4? The practive of hlowing horns at weddirgs was formerly 
common; at present it is geing ont of fashion! Among the Bharidis of Ahmadnagar, 
wien a vhiil‘s ears are bored, a chiiyzi or horn, made cof horn or of brass, is tied round the 
cuild'a peek to be blown by the child before worshipping his gods or taking his food.“ The 
Litgivuts of Bisipar in Srivan (daly-August), the great spirit month, carry a long pole wound 
round with a cvionred cloth and surmounted by # conical globe. They call this nandi-kodu, 
or Nun:di’s horn.4? In Coorg, at a festival, at which | man used to be sacrificed, rude dances are 
performed, in oue of which the dancers wear the horns of the spotted deer“4 Naris,a Persian, had 
horus on his tiara; sv alsv kad the Assyrians.“ A sinall born called corniculum was worn on 
a Rowan helmet as mark of honvar.“6 The Evyptian god Choum wore ram’s horas.4? The 
Jewish altur lad horns. At each corner of the masonic altar isa horn.“ In the Bombay 
Dekhan the Adnddpunti, i... from seventh to eleventh centary, Hinda temple roofs have horn-like 
bosses on the stones, and horns adorn the top of the spire of many Mahidéva temples. The 
Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemasons’ symbel.8 In China (in 1321), some women wore a 
great spike of horn on the forehead ty shew they were married.” Both among the fifth century 
White Huns of Central Asia, Persia, aud India aud among the later Huns of Asia and East Europe 
the women wore horns on their heads, a practice which was the origin of the fashionable high- 
peaxed Hunische hats of fourteenth century Europe. Among the Droses of Lebanon the women 
wear silver horns.5! The women of one division of the wandering Vafijaras of Western India 
wear a high horn-like spike of wood. The Sanangs, a wild Malay tribe, greatly prize rhino- 
ceros’ horn as a cure.53 The Dyaks of Borneo wear chips of deer horn as amulets and 
keep deer horns as talismans against sickness, death and defeat. A favourite charm in 
West Africa is a large horn filled with mud and bark, with three small horns at its lower end. 
This horn is believed to keep slaves from running away.4 The people of Madagascar 
consider the horns of cattle a symbol of strength. All horns are supposed to have a medical 
power like hart’s horn. Pinto says that, while in South-West Africa, when stricken by a 
strong fever, the people covered him with amulets, his chest with horns of antelopes and his 
right arm with bracelets of crocodile teeth.6 Rhinoceros’ horn is a great antidote of 
poison.” The Bongos of the White Nile make horn-like points on their roofs.5® Bracelets 
of horn are worn by the Msuahili women of Hast Africa.®® The musicians at Dahomey 
wear horns.“ In Central Africa, a horn is used as a bleeding cup.%! 


In England (1724), it was the practice to swear on the horns at Highgate near London.® 
The Italian traveller Della Valle (1623) tells of a piece of horn owned by the captain of the ship 
Dolphin, which was believed to be unicorn horn, because it was good against poison. In Eng- 
land, the husband of an adulteress used to be described as wearing horns.“ The phrase, 
which is in use in French, German, Spanish and Italian, as well as in English, is that the unfaith- 
fal wife presents her husband with horns. This is ahard saying. The horns given by the wife 
cannot be the horns emblematic of power ; they must be the guarding horns. Apparently, what 


&% Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi, ** Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi, 

#2 Information from Mr. P. B, Joahi. ‘2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIL. p. 190. 

+3 Op, cit, Vol. KATE. p, 239. ¢# Rice's Mysore, Vol. IET. p. 265. 

4§ Jones’ Coronations, p. 4, 6 Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 543. | 
# Tiele’s Epyntian Religion, p. 97. «3 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 15. 

69 Op. cid. p. 64, & Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p, iii. 

a Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 199; Smith's Dictionary ofthe Bible, Vol. I. p. 827. 
@ Karl's Papwans, p. 154. | | © Featherman’s Social History, Vol. II. pp. 282, 288, 
% Cameron's Across Africa, Vol. TE. p. 219. & Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 384, 

% Pinto's How I Crossed Africa, Vot. L p. 285. 5F Stanley’s Barbosa, p. 101, 

* Schweinturth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p, 277. & New’s Bast Africa, p. 61.» 
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: 8. If by chance the charms are not worn, the first and fourth right 
iit gee under a handkerchief save from the evil eye and other barms.” In carly 
mosaics the Deity is expressed by a right hand issuing from the clouds with the frat and foarth 
ne gers P ointed like horns.®’ Indian goddesses have both hands with horn-pointing fr on es in a 
curiosity shop in Naples, a stag horn stands over the door. Inside are pias Ae ee : 
ram’s head to keep off the Evil Eye, a head with horned moon and a hanging horn.” In the 
Kircher Museum at Rome, among the collections from the early lake dwellings, are pieces ci 
horn.”? In Spain, horn shavings cure sickness caused by the Evil Eye.”) Ram’s Lorn is the 
only safe keeper of snuff; also in early classic and Norse times the horn was the proper holder of 
liquor: all good things remained safe from evil within the keeping of the born of plenty: guar- 
dian sounds gained a special virtue when blown throagh ahora, Two oxen skulls guard the lid 
of a Roman incense box.” In Pompeian frescoe lxxviii, in the Naples Museum, s horn hangs 
from a fillet,—“for the Evil Eye,” says the guide. Again, for the Evil Eye, in the streets 
of Naples cab horses have the forelock waxed and twisted into four or five horn-like spikes 
apparently the same as Homer's horn-shaped lock of hair.4 An ass drawing @ coster's 
cart has an upright brass horn on its saddle.” Wine, the beloved of spirits, and so specially, 
apt to be soured by evil influences, wants carefal keeping. A wine shop has one horn 
upright over the door and a second slung acrdes the door. A wine cart has often a bang- 
ing horn in front and almost always a ‘horn hanging from the axle. So notable is the 
scaring power of the horn that in Naples amulets of every description are spoken of as horns,77 
The house wants guarding, so near Tivoli, s sheperd’s hut has « horn on the rooftop; and, in 
Tivoli, a blue piece of iron over the trem-shed door is twisted into « horn shape. On the ron 
ridges of Bhils’ houses in Kast Gujarat, horns ere common to keep off evil dreams and the ill- 
omened owl.”® The crops want guarding from the blightof the Evil Bye. The bleached skulls 
of oxen or cows may be seen in market gardens near Bombay, and in most patches of garden 
crops grown by the Bhils in the Patch Mahats.' The Bombay market man will say that the skull 
is a bird scare : the Bhil admits that it keeps off the Evil Bye” Cakes offered at Greek altars 
were horned, and called moons and oxen. = : 

Horns guard from evil not only thé head of the injured hushend. ‘Zhe horned human 
head is one of the best’ of guardians. Moses’ rays stiffened, perhaps reborned, into horas. 
When a Catholic Bishop is consecrated, the horned mitre ia set on his head. with the ohristiauis- 
ing| formula that with his’ head armed with the horns of either Testainent he may appear 
terrible to the gainsayers of trath.<* The guardian Dionyous wee essentially « horned god. 
Among western <Asiatics, Alexander is the great two-horned Znlkirnain, The ooin-hesds of 
the Seleucide are horned Weiner noticed in Pera a grent horned bead on the root of » 
tomb.8 Some of the Roman Medusa faces ars horned, Pompeian: frescoe. ii, in the Naples 
Musenm hasa horned human head anda’ ped: ¢ 











@ ‘The unfortunate husband is also called the qavkold, ‘Appexenily, © ) 
been turned out of his nest as the hedge-spsrtow in jared och Wy the Cnc wold ox Howe thatia, the Caskoo. 
Mr. Hiskop (Two Babylons, p. 835) bas @ heazi namie bit of comnnching 
husband; Nimrod as universél Icing was Rivet hobd king 08 ee work a weeks 
bull’s horns. Hence the origin. of the oagkold's horns. Hex tp te 
Tracts, Vol, IL p. 28. The oomason. people of Mort Reghtont think the 
It is never applied to a, wound or & Bore, 3 rene: 
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oth lleeay utiapes are still wurn ia Naples to keep off the Evil Eye.5? All over India the horned face, 
oe Sui Mukd, guards the threshold, the pillars, the ceiling corners, and the rcof tops of countless 
Juin a.d Brabmanie temples. This face has absorbed the earlier hornless Fame, or Medusa-face, 
outer av Kirth Mnkh, and the Sun face, or Sirya Mukh. With slight alterations it remains the 
Leutre of many a flowing band of Masalmaén tracery from Mahmid’s tomb in Ghazni to the 
1, acres and Burines of the Pa®jab, Gujarit and the Dekhan. Singh Mukh still looks out from 
his veil uf luaves in the central feature of many a belt of ornament in Indian carved tables, book 
vise, sereens and almiras. The Christianity of Western Europe has degraded the early 
wunadiwn Lrn fave to Old Horny, the Devil. The Virgin standing ou the crescent moon is said 
ty aviabnlize the power of the Queen of Heaven. An earlier and rader sense is that the crescent 
moon iy chosen, because it is horned. The honoured Virgin wants protection. The horns, on 
which she stands, will scare evil influences. In arough frescoein aninn at Bais near Naples, one 
rf the horns of the moon, on which the Virgin’s feet rest, is curved like an oxhorn. Across the 
other horn, which is stiff, a snake is thrown.®9 
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Incense, — The fumes of certain gums and woods cure fainting fits and swoons, In 
the Konkan, the faines of the leaves of Raphanus sativus are supposed to cure piles? Another 
eluent in the belief in the demon-scaring power of incense is the Persian idea that®® bad smells 
are evil spirits which good smells can put to flight. The origin of burning incense in 
religious services s9e0ms to bs partly to please the guardian, partly to scare evil spirits 
from him. Qu the one hand the medium, or bAagat, inhales the fumes of frankincense that 
his familiar spirit may enter his body; on the other hand, according to Burton, spirits can be 
driven®! from haunted houses by a good store of lights, odours, perfumes and suffumigations, as 
the angel tanght Tobias to use brimstone, bitumen, myrrh, and briony root. In the Kéikan, 
when @ person is believed to be possessed by a spirit, a fireis kindled. On the fire some human 
hnir, narkyd loddn or dung-resin, and a little hog dang, or horse hair, are dropped, and the head of 
the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is weak, it gets frightened 
aud makes off,*? The burning of incense before an idol is an essential part: of Hindu worshi p. 
Nv Hinda worship is complete until incense is burnt and waved before the god.® Gifgal (aloes) 
is believed to drive away spirits, So the Gigli Brahmans of Dw&rkA say they get their name, 
because they drove away a demon by the help of aloes or giégal.% Myrrh, aloes, benzoine, 
camphor and sandal are all considered purifying and healing by the Hindus.®3 The 
Ndnickamaldkara, a Hindu religious work, states that when a child is suffering from the disease 
called bdldgraha, or child-seizure, sandal paste should be rubbed on its body, fumes of incense 
should be made to pass over it, and flowers, rice and a lighted lamp should be waved round its 
foce.™ The Hindu ritual lays down that, before it is set on the pyre, the dead body should be 
rubbed with sandal-wood, perfames, saffron, or aloe-wood.?7 Strong fetid smells are 
used by Hindu doctors to cure diseases.8 Karnitak-Musalmans say nothing is so great 
a apirit-scarer as a good smell, especially frankincense and flowers. Among the Malays, 
incense is used to counteract spells and scare spirits1° The Chinese hold that incense 
purifies When a Chinese child is sick with fever, the mother puts three burning 
incense sticks in its hand. A servant carries the child out of the house, and he: 
mother follows, pretending to sweep, and calls <‘ Begone, begone, begone,”? The Motus of 
New Guinea stick bunehes of sweet-smelling ‘leaves in their armlets.? In Madagascar, 
gums and fragrant wood are burnt on special religious occasions.4 In Africa, when their 
A eee 
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husbands are hunting, Hottentot women burn something lise rosin, which they fied a th 
sea. shore and pray for success. In Roman Catholic ceremoniva, the garments tees 
are incensed, appareutiy that no evil influence may lurk gong then. ere ee ~ “ 
Catholics, the bread and wine at Mass are incensed ;* the altar and the prienst are sani 
and ithe Bible is incensed three times before the Goapel is read? Aeind gas Mo. re ; 
the daily services, lamps, and famigations of cathedrals on the Continent make saci ae 
English cathedrals are unwholesome® Ina Greek Church baptiam incense is waved iu Trovt 
of the font.0 The Bulgarians hold it’s sin not to famigate flour when it comes home fim tue 
mill.4t Intolerable smells drive off spirits,® So, the Angel Raphael drove out the demon 
Asmodeus by making a stench with a fish’s liver.” In England, spirits were believed to have 
delicate nostrils, dreading certain stinks and loving certain perfumesJ4 In England (197) 
on the Twelfth Night, to guard those organs from sickness, the head of the bunse burned 
frankincense and fumed his own and his children’s noses, cyes, ears, and tceth. Then the 
incense was carried round the house to drive off witebes.5 In England (1600), coflics arcd to 
be anointed with rich odours. 


Indecency. — Spirits are said to ba afraid of indscenay, especially of the mais and 
female organs. So in the Hélifestival, Hindas call ont the names of the male and female wun, 
according to the A{chd@bhtrata, to scare the monster called Dhundhariksliaed, wher te vileies 
children. Among the Dekhan Rimééts, before the turmeric rabbing, the bridegroum is siriyywol 
vaked:? In Poona and in parts of Gujarat, at the festival of Siral Sét, on the saat oF 
Srivan, or August, lower class Hindu women dance ina circle round an image of Sant Ser, 
singing indecent songs. This festival is specially observed by barren women2® The Sieiipdr 
Mhirs are buried naked, even the loin-cloth is taken of2® The Liigidyat bey, alt to ie 
initiated, is kept naked and fasting all the morning.” On Ganpati’a day, the waxing fooruh ef 
Bhidripad (August-September), ié is anlucky to see the moon. Any one who gues tie: winon 
picks a quarrel with some one, and uses bad language in order to be abused in return?! Ty 
shrine at Mahakit near BadAmi in Sonth Bijiper, a naked female figure lying on ite lack ts 
worshipped by barren women.* In the Karnafak, naked and indecent figures are painted on 
idol cars and temples to keep off the Evil ‘Bye. In 1623, the traveller Della Valle scticed 
on an idol car in Kanara the images of a man avd woman ins dishonest posture, At thy 
village festival of Dayamava, in the Southern Martthi Country, women used to vow, if the 
goddess answered their prayer, they would walk nnked to her temple, Women still wals 
without clothes, but covered with a garment of aim sud mange leaves and Loupha, and escurtert 
by other women and children.™ At the same festival to Dayamiva, the Ming who carvice the 
basket of pieces of kid and buffalo flesh, and scatters them in the fields, ie naked"? and a AAny, 
called Rénigia, abuses the goddess in the foulest language. Sir Walter Elliot notices that + 
similar outpouring of abuse formed. part of the Greek Field Dionysia? lx Bengal, at tie 
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Durga festival, indecent songs are sung." The Vaishnava priests of South India sing obscene 
songs, which, the more they are stuffed with dirtiness, the more they are liked.” In Sonth 
India, the sculptures of most temples are: obscene. Niches are filled with figures of men and 
animals in shameless positions.° According to Pliny, the Romans of his time bad the pots 
they quaffed from graven with fair portraits of adulteries." It is because of its evil-scaring 
power that the litg is a curefor barrenness.22 The Beni-Isra’‘fl midwife, when she draws off into 
salt the Evil Eye that is blasting the child, abuses the person whose sight has worked the 
mischief.23 The Shanar exorcist beats the possessed, and uses the most filthy language he ean 
think of.%4 In Centra} Asie, most of the comedian’s representations are obscene, often vivid and 
witty, and approved by rounds of laughter.35> Before Muhammad’s time Arab men and women 
used to worship naked at the Ki’aba.® Twoof the stones worshipped at Makka in pre-Muham- 
madan times.represented A’saf and Nayilah, aman aud woman who had committed whoredom. 
As the Prophet was unable to stop the worship, he allowed it to continue as a token of respect 
for divine justice? In Japan, Yo and In, the male and female principles, are placed at the doors 
of Buddhist temples.*® On New Zealand tombs phallic senlptures, symbolic of the viz generatrix’ 
are common. 


Among the Papuans and also among the Turkomins funeral rites are performed by 
naked women.!° §o0 Alerander the Great ran naked round Achilles’ tomb. In Tartary 
and in South Africa, people used to scold at the thunder and lightning to drive them 
away.“2 In Madagascar, on the birth of a child in the royal family, the greatest 
licentionsness was allowed. The Romans, when there was a plague or a famine, acted a play 
in which the gallantries of Jupiter were shewn.44 The early Christians considered it Incky 
to meet a harlot in the morning.“* The same belief is widespread in India. The harlot 
is the sin-trap or scape-goat. The Turkomin horse-doctor or saint, in Bonvalot’s Heart 
of Asia, tells the owner of the sick horse: — “You must strip yourself naked, hold the 
horse by the tail, and kick him on the quarters while I pray.”46 Among the Red Indians, 
Minnehaha, at the request of her husband Hiawatha, when the noiseless night descended, laid 
aside her garments wholly and with darkness clothed and guarded, unashamed and unaffrighted, 
walked securely round the corn fields, drew the sacred magic circle of her footprints round 
the corn fields, to protect them from destruction, blast of mildew, blight of insect, Wagemin 
the thief of corn fields, Paimosaid who steals the maize-ear.47 In Greece, when it has 
not rained for a fortnight, young girls choose one of their number, who is from eight 
to ten years old, usually a poor orphan, strip her naked, and deck her from head to foot with 
field herbs and flowers. The others lead her round the village singing a hymn, and every 
honse-wife hes to throw a pailfal of water on the naked girl’s head.® In Germany, stand- 
raise laughter. Luck is gained by learing the air of spirits. To clear the air of spirits two influences must unite, 
each powerful over one of the two great ewarms of unhoused spirits. The two influences required are, —a scaring 
inflnence to put to flight the hoet of man-hating frreconcilables, and a squaring influence to draw and house the 
army of friendlies and nentrals, This dual searing and housing power of the male and female organs seems traceable 
to two experiences. First to the experience that the organs are the source of the great healer, urine, and so are a 
home to the equarable and a terror tq the irreconcilable ; and second to the experience that, as the source of being, 


these orgens ave a haunt and a fount of apirits, 2 home, in. later phrase a symbol, of ancestral aud other guardian 
influences, and, therefore, like other guardian homes, at onee a dread anda jail to man-hating wanderers. The shouts 
are as potent aa the organs, beesase, from the experience that in the name dwells the spirit of the object named, it 
follows that to shout the names of the organs has the ssmpe effect as to shew the organs themselves. 

Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. J. p. 139, _ _ ® Daboia, Vol. ¥, p. 150, 


® Op. cit. Vol. Il. p. 350. %1 Pliny’s Natural History, Book vi. Chap. 22. 
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ing naked, or walking backwards, was an usual requisite for finding ont a lover. 
A bother way was, heing naked, to throw the shift out throurh the dyuor. German 
witches bathed naked in sand er corm. In Germany, to bring vain, a little gitl, completely 
undressed, was led outside of the town, and made to dig np henbane with the inttle 
finger of her right hand and tie it to the little toe of her right foct. She was then 
solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest river and splashed with water. 
A carved stone, representing a iiagam was foand in « grave near Norfolk. In Exgiand, 
in 1268, to stay a cattle plague. wood was rubbed till it barued and aa image oi 
the penis was set up to guard the cattle from disesse.“? In fifteenth century France, cach 
Cathedral church had a bishop or an archbishop of fools, and in ehurches under the Pope a 
pope of fools, Mock pontiffs, had crowds of mock ecclesinstica, some dressed as players and 
buffoons, some with monstroua masks, others with faces smutted, eome dreszed aa loose 
women. in the service the crowd sang indecent songs in the choir. After the service they 
put filth into the censer and ran about leaping, laughing, singing, making ebscene jokes, 
and exposing themselves in unseemly attitudes with ehameleas impudence.4 The first time 
he takes them ont in spring, the Saxon swine-herd in Transylvania goes uaked with the pigs. 
The herd’s nakedness kéeps diseases from the pigs. Similarly in Transylvania, women helping 
a cow to calf should wear no clothes. The story of Godiva at Coventry appears to be a case of 
meaning-raising invented to make possible she continuance of the old practice of opening fairs 
by a naked procession. African chiefs and, according to Ajanta and other cave paintings, 
Hindu rulers of the sixth to the tenth century, were waited on by naked women. Persons 
to be initiated into the classic mysteries took off their clothes on entering the innex 
part of the temple!” In England, a charm for scrofola was for a fasting virgin to lay her 
hand on the sore, and say: “Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase where 
a naked virgin quenches it,” and spit three times® A part of the crowning rites of @ 
Tahitan chief was that naked men and women danced and left excrement round him.™ 
The Australians hold elaborate dances in which they imitate the loves of animals.” When 
2 child is seriously ill, the Gujarat mother sometimes goes to the amall-pox goddese’s 
temple at night naked, or with nothing on but mim {Melis avadirachia) or asopilo (Poly- 
althea longifolia) leaves. She sometimes undresses in front of the temple and stends on her head 
before the goddess®! In Middle-Age Germany, a naked maiden stopped dronghts and worked 
many cures.©2- According to Pliny, the toneh of an unclothed maiden cures boils, The came 
authority states thata naked woman atillsa storm at ses. In the Mast, the belief prevails 
that a snake never attacks one who is saked.% About 1860, a cattle plague was wasting 
Russia. Ina village near Moscow, the women stripped themselves naked and. drew s plongh so 
as to make a furrow round the village. At the end of the circle they buried alive a coek, be 
cat and a dog, calling ;: — “ Cattle plague, spare our cattle, we offer a cock, a cat, and ® dog. 

In England (1805), valentines sent on Febraary 14th were often indecent. 

The Florence Carnival was femous for the indecency of itu songs. The Carnival songs of 
Lorenzo de Melici shew how far the license was carried.@ The MATTIOg® songs of the Romana 
were indecent.®* So are those sung by the womenot many Hinde osates. Compare® among the 
Jews of the Hastern Oancasns: » week before the wedding the wossen ait on the roof, singing 
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old Tatir love songs, Mr, Elworthy is, no doubt, correct in explaining that the object of the lewd 
frscennine or marriage songs was to avert evil influences.?° The Egyptian women ( B, C. 480, 
fuating in boats down the Nile to the fair of the goddess at Bubastis, in passing a town, drew 
uear, sang, beat cymbals, cried out, lifted up their clothes, and loaded the townspeople with 
abuse.2 The women of Ceylon keep at a distance Bodrima the ghost who died in child-bed, 
by waving brooms and abusing the demon with a string of epithets.“2 In Rome, on the 
15th March. at the festival of Anna Perenna, the country people had rustic sports, drinking, 
singing and dancing, A remarkable and unaccountable feature, says Wilson, was the use 
of ancient or vulyar jokes and obscene language.” ‘At the Athenian stenia the women 
made jests and Jampoong against each other.7 The Fiji women welcome warriors back with 
obscene songs. Inthe Roman triumph, the soldiers shoated Io Triumphe, and sang songs 
with the coarsest ribaldry at the general’s expense.’6 The great spirit-scaring festival at 
Axim, on the Gold Coast, begins with seven days of the freest lampooning and abuse.77 
At the great harvest festival of the Hos in North-East India, sons and daughters revile their 
parents in gross language, and parents their children,78 





The Crotse of the Marchesa gives insight into the reason why indecent statues or 
pictures, especially figures in the act of sexual union, and the emblems of the union 
ef the sexes, came to have a religious meaning and to be objects of worship. The 
rnined Papunn temple at Monokware, in Dorei Bay, in north-east New Guinea, had on 
either side, not far from the entrance, a great image of a man and woman in sexual union, 
Within were other carved wooden figures of much the same kind, grotesque and indecent, 
intended to represent the aucestors of the Nufoor tribe, and known as the Mon or First 
People. In a note to page 281, Dr.‘Guillemard states that both in New Ireland and in the 
north-west and north-east of New Ctuines, the aim in making the Divine Nine-pins, called 
Kurovar, which are the chief local honsekold gods, isto house the spirit of a dead ancestor, 
He says: — “ The belief is that the ghost must have some habitation on earth, or it will haunt 
the survivors of its late family.” Whatever lodges the uneasy ghost protects the family from 
enffering and is therefore lucky. The object of the indecent figures is the same as the object of 
the Divine Nine-pins, that is, to tempt ancestors into them, Indecent is a vague word. It 
may mean simply naked. The belief, that the private parts are specially spirit-homes, seems 
based on the fact that they are appetite and passion centres, affected without or against the 
will of those to whom they belong. The belief on this point is a case of the great early 
religious law, the unowilled is the spirit-eaused. To the early man both the local physical and 
the general mental effects of the promptings of the 86% appetite imply the entrance and working 
of some ontside spirit. In later religious thought the effects are explained as due to possession 
by Venuses, Loves, or Nymphs. In another view, the cause is Satan warring in man’s members, 
er the old Adam goading to sin. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit haunts, they 
can be used as spirit-howsers, Therefore, the private parts are Incky. The belief, that the 
private parts are specially open to spirit attacks, seems to be the origin of physical decency. 
The private paris are kept hid, lest the evil eye or other evil ‘spirit should through them enter 
the Loy. So te intercept any fiend-bearing glance, the naked Madras Hindn child has hung 
round its waist a heart or V-like vulva or yoni-shaped metal plate, Similarly, the sense of 
ceremonial or religious nakedness in the attendant of the king, or in the devotee, or vow-payer 
of the god is that their nakedness draws into themselves the evil Spirits, which, unhoused, might 
have vexed the king or the god. | | | 
a Elworthy’s The Heil Hye, p. 425. Compare Munro's Callus, 16, quoted in Smiihiv Gro aad oman 
Antiquidiva, Vol, I. p. $39, | 
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In addition to their luckiness or spirit-housing power as being simply naked, figures in the 
act of sexual union, or, in a later form Mahadéva’s favourite home, the symbols of the united 
male and female organs, have faurther power to tempt spirits to lodge in them. Ib may be said 
that the attractiveness to spirits of figures in union, or of the emblems of union, is nothing more than 
enticing the spirit to enter into the act which had been one of its chief human pleasures. But it 
is doubtful if this common-sense view is the true explanation of the belief that the representation 
of the act of sexual union has special spirit-drawing power. Because the passion or possession 
that accompanies the act of union, and still more the experience that the result of the union is 
the framing of a new human being, the calling a soul from out the vast and striking a being into 
bounds, must have impressed the conviction that the moment of sexual union is the chief of 
spirit-housing times, The other early belief, that the spirit of a dead relative comes back into 
the new-born babe’s body, must have still further enforced the belief that sexual union was one 
of the ehief spirit-housing conditions. The likeness to some one dead, which later thonght traces 
to the handing down of certain physical strains, proves to the early man that in the child 
lives the dead relation whom the child resembles. This seems to be the chief consideration 
why representations or symbols of sexual union are believed to be specially tempting ancestor- 
lodgings, and are therefore specially lucky and worshipful. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF FHE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 244.) 
BURNELL MSS. No. 15 — (continued). 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 


As they were going, the Ballé] sent a man to say to them :—‘‘If you defeat in battle an 
elephant, a horse, and an army, too, I shall give you a mura of rice.” 


*‘ Your servants get, as a present, a sér of rice,’ said Koti and Channayya. 
Do you, heroes, fight with an elephant and with a horse, and defeat nine lakhs of men, 


and I will give you as a present a mura of rice. I shall send my servant to you. Be, at that 
time, with Little Channayya. 


A man was sent to fetch the heroes from the Hdambtr Baidya’s house. They went to the 
Ballal and saluted him. Five hundred elephants were loosed to fight with the heroes of Hdambi. 


“Tf you come with justice, I will shew you & road’ to my heart, but if you come with 
injustice, I will cut you into pieces, like bees,” said Channayya. 

A. troop of horses was brought ont to them, bat Channayye ponne on & horse, and 
killed it, by pressing it so that it vomited up its food. 


“ The elephant is defeated and the horse i 18 defeated, but bk nine lakhs of men remain,’ 
said Channayya to his master. 


The younger brother himself killed the nine Like of men by his might. It was ‘difficult 
even for the Ballal himself to remain alive. 


“I will give you a present, Channayya yr seid the Bianbite Balldl, and reseed the heroes 
with tand at Ekanadka. 


“We want land that has been fallow for sixty years are on whith wild pon and here 
have been growing for thirty years, ” said the brothers, and took, their leave. fae | 


|The land at Bkanidka was. presented. to them. They wont there, wade a plaa, a built 
ees The palace was built) with five handxed rooms below, ‘with'an upper story in the 
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middie, and with another story over that. The land was hilly, but the hills were dug down 
and made into a paddy field by the heroes. On the 18th of the month Paggu, they ploughed 
the field witb four buliocks and sowed seeds in the corner of the field. 


“We have plonghed and sown in the dry Jand sowing sixty muras of paddy, and in the wet 
land sowing ninety muras of paddy,” said the brothers to each other. 

‘‘Let us examine the sprouts of the seeds, Do yon, elder brother, go through the dry 
Jand and [ will go through the wet land,” said Channayya. 

When Kéti went through the wet land and Channayya through the dry, the younger 
brother met the elder. 


“Brother Channayya! what do we see in this country? A wild hog called Gujjare was 
born when the earth was created. He has destroyed all the crops. He has ruined all the 
paddy fields producing food for fifty men,” said Kéti. 


‘There is no hunting and no army in this country,” said Channayya. 





“ This is not a country where men live. Thisisa widow's couniry anda woman’s country,” 
said Kéti, 

‘We have not rubbed off yet the sweat of our limbs with the clothes tied to our middles, 
Our daggers rust,” said Channayya. 


Little Channayya told all this to the Ballal of Rdambfr. The Ballal sent Little 
Channayya to Ekanadka Guttu, to bring the heroes ina ghaligé. The heroes saw the letter 
and came in a ghaligé. 


“T hear that you say that this is a widow’s country and a married woman’s country, and 
that, as this is a widow's and a woman's country, there is no hunting,” said the Balla]. “I 
will write a letter to the hunters, so that they may assemble under a small mango tree.” 


The Ballal wrote a letter to a thousand people of Edambir and to three hundred people of 
Tolabari to collect together, and proclaimed that each household was to come. Also, that every 
grandson, who was under the care of his grandfather, and every nephew, under the care of his 
uncle, was to assemble, Every elder brother and younger brother and every brother-in-law 
was to come to the hunt. 


“Every one of these isto be present under the small mango tree for seven days and 
nights,” said the Balla]. “Littl Kinnyanna, why do not the heroes come yet? Were they 
not informed ?” . 


Soon after that, when Kinnyanna went to the heroes to call them, they came over, They 
eame to the Ballal and saluted him, standing on lower ground. 


“Are the men and the army sufficient, Koti and Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 


“Master, the men are sufficient for the hunting; but there are no dogs at all,” 
said Channayya. 


“ Where are the dogs, Channayys ?” asked the Ballad. | 


“On the ghdts in the Upper Country there is a dealer in dogs, who is call Mallodi,’’ said — 
Channayya. | 


_ 4 letter was written to the Upper Country to bring twelve dogs without leashes, and 
twelve dogs with leashes — altogether twenty-four dogs. The Ballil ordered a servant, Baggs, 
to carry the letter. Bagga carried the letter to Mallodi, Mallodi read the letter, in which was 


written the order for twenty-four dogs. Then he called to a dog “ Kalu! Kalu’’! and gave 
him food of black rive. He called oné * Bolla! Bollu *! and fed another dog with white rice. 
He pnt chains on the dogs’ necks, and eame to the small mango tree with the dogs. The Balla] 


sont aman again ina ghaligf to the heroes, that they should come in & ghaligé, as the dogs 
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were brought. The heroes put shoes on their feet and took umbrellas, and arrived, Then the 
Balla] said to them :—“ Kéti, Channayya, let us go a-hunting now !” 


‘In what country, in What forest and in whatprickly shrubs are we to hunt P”’ 


Let us go to a valley, where the long-horned deer feed, or let us go to @ plain where the 
peacocks feed, or let us go into a black forest, or let us go to the mountains, where horses grow 
up, or let us go to any forest you like. Let ns throw stones into theforest, and send dogs into 
the grass,” said the Ballal. 


Flying birds and running birds did. not rise up. Squirrels rnnning on trees, bats hanging 
on leaves of trees, and coloured deer did not get ap. Cranes and other birds crying, did not 
get up. 

“Now let us go and hunt in a forest where black musk-deer live, ” said Channayya. 


A large tiger, the longest in the country, gotup. One Dévanagari Ballaj killed the tiger. 
Channayya killed another, which was as old as the world. When they were going to a valley, 
where very large tigers live, a wild hog called Pafijina Gujjara, which was as old as the 
earth, got up quickly ; and as he was coming along, grinding his teeth, as it were with the 
sound of thunder in the month of Karti, he ran at Kéti Baidya. 


“Tf I ron away, I shall lose my honor; but if I stand here, I shall be killed,” thought 
Kéti himself, and killed the hog. 


All men came to see the hog, which was smaller than an elephant, but greater thana horse. 


Then the younger brother Channayya came to his elder brother, and called to him, 
«Brother, brother!” and asked him, ‘“ Did you kill a hog that is smaller than an elephant and 
bigger than a horse P”’ 

‘‘ Brother, you see,” said he, “we could both kill a thousand people of Paiija together- with 
this hog !” | 

‘Then, the brothers bronght a pot of water and a shoot of the savijimana plant, and made 
the hog alive again and dragged it to Pafija Balitimér, where a thousand people of Pafija on 
one side and the brothers alone on the other stood up to fight a battle. While they were 
fighting, Channayya speared the hog and killed it. A thousand people of Paija took hold of 
the two hind Jegs of the hog, and Chanusyya, seeing this, tied his girdle to the hog’steeth and 
dragged. When they. pulled only one foot, Channayya pulled seven feet, and took it to a rock 
called Munjolu Padé and told the people to cut up the hog. He said that a share was to be 
given to the village, the head and a leg to the hero who killed the hog, some curry to the 
neighbonrs, and poison to the thonsand people of Paija. 


Let us make the hog alive and draw it away, to Rayanid Forest,” said Koti, 

“We gave life to the hog, took him away, and now let us go to Bkkanddka,” said the 
brothers. | “ oO : 

ss What is tobe. done for the sin of killing a hog?” asked the younger brother. 

¢ Channayysa, one ‘only need rub on oil;, oil from. oil-seeds 3; oil from a hand-mill ; warm oil 
for the naila of the fingers; Ailenne oil for the ears; ghf for the head; ten or eighteen kinds of 
oil should be rubbed, on.” ; | he oe | | 

A servant, put oil on his left side and rabbed it.om the right side. He put oil on the right 
side and. rubbed it, on. the left side. But while the brothers sat having the oil rubbed on, a 
contemptuous letter from Patija came, to Eqambir : a7.‘ Send back the whole of the wild ‘Pig, 
and with it some. curry, When you send. th, yon should send, our share, ‘When you send. it, 
-you should give the hero whe killed the hog, the heed. end,, qne Jeg. When you give 1, you 
shonld transmit the honor. When, you, trpnssué the honor, yop should send, the iistroment 
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with wiisa the hog was killed, When you send it, you should send the heroes, too, who killed 
the eg, ted back to back. When you send them, let the army stand up to fight. When they 
Stuud Bp, jet the Ballal leave off mole customs and let him dress as a female let him pus two 
1counat shells for his breasts; let him pnt on a small jacket ; let him tie his hair intoa knot; 
t iim put collyrinm on his eyes; let him put a sird round his middle ; let him be dressed with 
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thiwers If he sees his feet nolding a sinall knife, then his country is that of a female.” 

Tuus was the letter written, and when the Ballil saw it, he wept bitterly. 

There was a poor Brahmans at the garden called Amasavanda. The Balla] went there 
acd called ont, “ Edaibir Saikara.” 

“Why did you send a man to me, O Pergadé !” asked the Brahmana, 

“Tell me what your pay is for going to Hkkanfidka, ” said the Ballal. 


Pergadé wrote a letter and gave it to the Brihmana. 

‘‘Channayya is very cruel; Channayya is hard-hearted ; therefore, O Brihmana, go 
carefully,’’ said the Ballal, 

The Brdhmana went, passed the compound, and stood at the opening between two posts 
He called out, “ Kéti! O new hero! Channayya! O new hero!” and Channayya came ong 
running to beat him, and gnashing his teeth. 


‘Let us ask him whence he comes and where he is going,” said Kati. 

They asked him, and he replied: — “lama man from Edambir, and have brought this 
letter,’’ said the Brihmana; 

“There are many who remain at Edambir for the sake of their meals; but let us see 
the contents of the letier,’’ said Koti, 

When they knew the contents of the letter, it was no time for the Hdambir Ballal to sit 


quiet, for then the seven kinds of battle appearcd near. “ We shall bathe to take away the oil 
off us, and drink rice water,” said they. The water was warmed for seven nights with fire. 


“‘O Brihmana, take rice for food, and return to Edambir,’” said they, and gave him the 
letter for Edambiir. | 


The younger and elder brother bathed, and when they had dried their hair with a cloth 
violently, the drops of water from their heads like bees fell at Kemira’s feet. They put on 
marks of sandal paste, and then they prepared to write a letter to their brother-in-law. It was 
one Elkoté Bangar Kujumba Kajér at a bellu (dry land) in Uppuchekér Bal, to whom they 
sent a letter to come within a ghalige. Then they went home to their meal. They opened the 
Nids of strong boxes. They made a pure gold key for the jewel box, a common gold key for 
the pure gold box, a silver key for the gold box, a wooden key for the silver box, and a key of 
copper for the wooden box. They opened the box and took a black silken cloth from Kavir, 
and took out all their clothes, and dressed themselves, Channayya took a signet ring from a 
carved box, and pnt it on. They put jewels in their ears, and while they were putting a thick 
cloth on their shoulders, their brother-in-law arrived. 2 

“Do you remain here cultivating the land thrice ina year. If we return back, we shall 
take back our house and property. If not, every thing belongs to you,” said they to him, and 
went to the chdvadi of Edambir. They went to the Bdambfr bidu and saluted the Ballal. 
Channayya asked the Balti] :—* Why did you write that letter?” . ! 

“Seven kinds of battles are near, Channayya!” said the Balla, “‘Tam'a son of the 
Billavar caste; how can I fightP” said ‘Channayys. ‘There isa sword in your stone-box. 
If I can wield it, I will fight the battle. Give me an iron chain from your swinging cot, to see 

if lcan cutit with my dagger, | : | 
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‘Can iron cut iron in two, Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 


“Tf iron cannot cut iron, how can it be possible for a man to kill another, and how can a 
battle be fought?” said Channayya. 


“When shall I see your face again, and when will you see my face again, brother ? ’ asked 
Channayya. 

Channayya Baidya went to battle at Panja, Koti Baidya went to battle at 
Wekilajyya. Channayya killed thousand people of Pafija and had a gold post carried from 
Patja to Edambir. He did not leave even a single man to answer a call, and he did not leaye 
even the sprouts of plants, but destroyed every thing. He dug up the steps with a pickaxe 
and burnt the house with fire. He made the house red and then black, and then said that he 
would go to his elder brother. When he went to his brother Kéti, he had gathered the seven 
battles into one, had defeated all in six battles, and was fighting the seventh. He made a sign 
with his cloth so as to turn his younger brother back, as there was an arrow shot by Sanda 
Giddi. 

“ Has the arrow struck your eyes or legs P” asked Channayya, 

Immediately an arrow came and struck Channayya’s leg, 


“If he was a good dog, he would have bitten in front, but as he is a dog of Paiija, he has 
bitten from behind. Therefore, I cannot see the arrow and take it ont,” said Channayya, and 
shook his leg with force. 

Then the arrow struck Sanda Giddi. Channayya was carried to Edambir. 

Koti Baidya fought the battles and defeated all his enemies. He came to a white 
saroli tree and sat down under it. Then he was not himself, The black bird, kalikga, sat on 
his hat. In the meantime one Kaléri of Pafija, who had fled from the battle, came to Koti 
and seized his dagger, and when Kéti Baidya opened his eyes and saw him, , 

“This is not my dagger, bat belongs to Brihmana of Kemmulaje. Itis not necessary to 
steal it from my hands. I will give you it myself,” said Kéti. 

When the Ballal of Edambér heard that one Kalu Naika had gone away with Kiéti’s 
dagger, the Ballal sent his nephew Dévanajiri Balla] to Kéti. When Dévanajiri Balla) arrived, 
Kalu Naika was going away with the dagger, but he caught Kalu Naika and tied him to a 
horse’s feet and made the horse ran away. Then Kalu’s face and nose were broken, and 
he died. | 

Dévanajiri went back to Koti Baidya. Kdéi Baidya then said to the Ballil, “Brahmd has 
ordered me to go to him. I leave this life, and therefore I give you @ grant on copper.” 

Koti Baidya wrote a document that Edambfir is for the elder brother, and Paiija for the 
younger brother, and gave it to Dévanajiri. 

‘T leave my body and go to Kailisa ; therefore get holy fulas!, and pour water into ny 
mouth. Under a white saroli tree at Hasalajya Bailin Beltangadi K6éti left his body 
and went to Kailasa. And when he died and entered Vaikuntha, Brahma ordered him not to 
touch the wall of the temple and not to descend into the yard. 

“ As you are the god who knows the particulars of all Sdstrams, why did you make me 
die?” asked Kéti. . or _ an a | | : 

“There is only one death and one burial groand both for, you and your brother ; therefore, 
bring your younger brother, too,”,said Brahma, Oo eee. a tH 

When Kéti came to Channayya, as.a spivit, his leg was being washed. Kati called ont, 
“O, my younger brother |” and then the younger brother Channayya struck himself on 
the head, and died, and went to his brother; Then'they went together to Brahma. Then 
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Hrahma erdernd them to tonch the wall and to come into the yard, and to walk three times 
round the temple, and then they entered the temple of Brabma. Fuel was collected in a burial 
ground, for which « mango tree on the other side of the river and s jack tree on another side of 
the river were cut down, Sixty bundles of sandal were brought. Then the dead bodies were 
burnt, In this menoner the Bailél caused their dead bodies to be burned perfectly. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKTALES IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CROOKE, C. §. 
No. 11. — The Tale of Paitchphtlé Rani} 


THERE was cnce a R&j&, who had seven sons. One day he was asleep on theupper storey 
cf Lis palace, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was in a lordly garden. The walls 
were of gold, and in the centre was a bower made of gold and silver. The doors were as the 
doors cf Vaikuntha, and in the garden were all the frnits and flowers which are found in the 
garden of Rija Indra. In fact it was the garden of Raja Indra, which the Raja saw in his 
dream. In the mornmg, when the Rajé awoke, he called all the noted craftenien and gardeners 
of his kingdom, and ordered them to prepare a garden, such as he had seen in his dream, in a 
singleday. Such was the wealth and magnificence of the Raja that the garden was made, as 
he desired. 


One night it so happened that Lal Part (the Red Fairy), Pukhréj Part (the Topaz Fairy), 
and Sabz Pari (the Green Fairy) came down on their flying conch to observe the world of men ; 
and when they saw the garden of the Raja they believed that it was the garden of Raja Indra, 
So they dismounted and walked about the garden and were surprised at its beauty. They 
expected to find Raja Indra and their sister fairies there ; but when they searched for them in 
vain they know that it was an earthly garden and not that of their lord. So they flew back to 
Rajé Indra and told him that a king on earth had made a garden surpassing his. Then Raja 
Indra was wroth exceedingly, and calling kis two demons, Siy&h Deo (the Black Demon) and 
Baféd Deo (the White Demon), he ordered them to fly down and see which Raja had brought him 
to dishonour. When Raji Indra heard the tale of the garden he was overcome with anger, and 
ordered his four demons LAl Deo, Siyah Deo, Sabz Deo, and Saf6d Deo to destroy the parden by 
devouring the flowers and fruit trees. That night the demons came and ate several trees in the 
garden. Next morning, when the gardener saw the havoc they had made, he reported to the 
Rija, and the Raja himself inspected the place. He was very wroth, and calling his Darbir, he 
proclaimed that he would give half his kingdom and wealth to the man who would detect the 
ruffians that had injured his garden. On this his seven sons came forward and asked that the 
might first of all be allowed to undertake the duty, and to this the Raji agreed. - 


Accordingly on the first night the eldest prince kept watch, but he fell asleep, and the 
demons came, and ravaged the garden as before. So in turn all the other princes, except the 
youngest, tried and failed. 

Then came the turn of the youngest prince, and he was so determined not to go tosleep that 
he cut his little finger and put salt into the wound. Then he climbed a tree and never slept 
At midnight the demon, whose turn it was to ravage the garden at that time, came, and it vas 
Safed Deo. He appeared like a thunder eloud, and when he came into the garden he took the 
shape of a horse aud began to destroy the trees, but before he could do any harm the prince 
jumped on hia back and ‘began to best him go that the demon fell down and begged for mercy. 
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Then he told the prince who he was and why he had come to injure the garden. He said to 
the prince :— 


“Pluck @ hair out of my tail, and, whenever you want me, you have only to burn the hair 
and I will attend to do your bidding, Iam one of four demons, one black, one red, one white, 
and one green. They are called Siyih Deo, Lal Deo, Saféd Deo, and Sabz Deo. If you can 
bring them under subjection, as you have me, you will attain your object.” 


In the same way the prince, during the course of the night, subdued the other three demons. 
In the morning, he went back to the palace, and ashe had been awakeall night, he lay down and 
fellasleep. In the morning, when the Raja went to his garden and found it safe from injury, 
he was delighted and searched for the youngest prince. When he found him, he held the royal 
umbrella over his head, and treated him with the utmost respect and brought him home. He 
was about to put him on the throne in his stead; but his six brothers began to repeat the saying 
— “There is no such friend as a brother and no such enemy as a brother (bhdi aisd hit, na 
bhéi aisé muddai), and they determined not to stay at home and allow their youngest 
brother to rule over them. So they left the kingdom and went to the land of China, where 
the Princess Pafichphalé Rani dwelt. 


When his brothers left the Court, the youngest prince made enquiries about them, and, 
learning that they had gone to the Jand of China, he got a miserable, broken-down horse and 
saddle of rags, and putting some gold coins inside it, took the road to China, whither his brothers 
had gone. He passed through many forests and deserts, and at last reached the city of Paiich- 
phila Rani. He went to the inn, where he found his brethren, and when they saw him, they 
were angry. 


“Is it not enough that you have taken the kingdom from us, that you must pursue us here 
also ?” 


But he offered to serve them, and they allowed him to join their company. When any 
one used to ask them who the youth was, they answered that he was their slave. 


One day Rani Pafichphula made proclamation that whoever could jump his horse 
on the topmost roof of her palace should win her hand. But he must strike her 
with a ball and do this five times. Now the Rant was of sorpassing beauty, and princes 
from the whole world were collected to contend for her. Many attempted the task but they 
all failed. 


The young prince, who had been left behind at the inn, at last bribed the old woman with 
whom they lived to keep his secret, and he went to a tank and bathed and put on clean clothes ; 
.then he burnt a black hair and lo! a heavenly steed, black as the night, stood before him, and 
with him came a suit of black armour such as haman eye never saw. He rode up among the 
princes, and when he spurred his steed it took him with one bound on the topmost roof of th 
palace. He struck the Rani with the ball, and then jumped down and rode away so quickly 
that no one was able to recognise him. The Rant got only one glimpse of him, but at this, she 
fell in love. When he got back to the tank, he put off his armour, and sent away the horse, 
and putting on his rags went back to the inn and no one knew him. 


Next day he burnt a white hair and a white horse aud armour came at his bidding. He 
road up and leaped as before to the topmost roof of the palace, and no one knew who he was. 
So did he in all five times, and on the last day the Rant was determined to recognise him : a0, as 
he threw the ball at her, she marked him on the wrist with a heated pice, That day he was 
buying food at a Baniyé’s shop in the bézér when one of the Réat’s sepoys saw the mark: on his 
wrist and carried him off to the palace, 7 an . = 
'| ‘The Rant wished to marry him at once; but he objected, and said that he was only s slave. 
He was, however, obliged to marry her, but he pretended to be a madman, Her father the 
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itais 4 trial to dissuade her from marrying a madman ; but her love was ved: on im alone, and 
se would not heed their words, 

One day the old Raji, her father, was seized with a sore disease, and the physicians said 
that nothing would save him except the flesh of the simurgh. His other sons went in 
svareh of it, bnt they all failed. Then Paiichphila Rani exhorted her husband to undertske the 
guest. But he said :— 

















‘* What can a madman like me do ?” 


At last, when she forced him, he asked fora horse and, as all of them wished that the 
miafliman who had inarried the Rant should die, they gave him the most vicious horse in the 
royal stables. Brut he overmastered it and rode outside the city. There he halted and burnt 
a black hair, and the Black Demon in the form of a black horse of heavenly beanty appeared. 
Un this he rode over mountain and forest to the Jand where the s?murgh abounds, and caught 
niany of them and rode back. On the way he felt thirsty and looking round, saw a house in the 
niitlst of the forast, in which water and all kinds of food were prepared. He went in and 
roasting a s'muryh ate and lay down. His brethren came there, and he knew them, but they 
did not recognise him. They asked him for one simurgh, and he gave it to them on 
condition that they would allow him to brand each of them on the back. This he did 
and let them go. He came home and told his wife and the Raja that he had failed to find the 
simurgh. Meanwhile his brethren arrived with the bird and the Raja was fed on the flesh and 
recovered. The Raji was pleased with them, and gave them half his kingdom, 


After some time an enemy of the Raji attacked his dominions, and the brothers of his wife 
went out to fight, but they were defeated. The Rint Paiichphila was looking on from the 
roof of the palace, and when she saw the army of her father defeated, she called her husband to 
their aid. At first he said :— 


‘¢ What can 2 madman like me do P” 


But ai last he burnt a hair and a heavenly steed and armour appeared, He rode to tho 
fight and mowed down the foe,as a husbandman mows down the standing corn, The Raja 
knew not whether it was an angel or a demon that fought on his side. When the enemy was 
routed, the brothers of the Rani claimed the honour of the victory ; but the Rijé knew well 
that this was bet idle boasting. So he had search made forthe hero of the battle. Finally, 
Rant Paiichphik told her father thatié was her mad husband who had saved him in the 
hour of need. When the prince was called before the darbdr, he asked the Raja to see if his 
brethren were branded or not. When they had to shew the marks, the prince tald how he had 
captured the simurgh, andthe brethren were overcome with shame and were driven ont of 
the kingdom. 


Then the prince went home in splendour and fopnd his father blind from lamenting the 
loss of his son. When he saw him, his sight was restored to him, and the prince and Pajich- 
phéla Baal hved for many years in the ntmost happiness. | 

Notes, 

This tale, as usual, is made up of a collection of tolerably familiar incidents. We have the 
cfcle of the youngest best (Grimm, Household Tales, Vol. L. p. 364: and other references rollect- 
ed by Jacobs, Report, Folklore Congress, p. 98). Next comes the swayamvara where the prix- 
cess allots tasks to her suitors. It then branches off into the search for the Stmurgh, the Rukh 
of the Arabian Nights, about whose size the narrator has only the very vaguest notion. The 
hair-burning charm is found in the Arabien Nig ights, The Ifrttah says :—‘ When as thou 


wonldest see me, burn a couple of these hairs and I will be with thee forthright, even though I 
be beyond Caucasus Mountain.” (Lady Burton’s edition, Vol. I. p. 163.)? 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOURCE OF SANSKRIT WORDS IN BURMESE. | 416, affords a welcome corroboration to the 


Tae following extracts from Dr. Fihrer’s An- statement of the native historians that, long 
ual Progress Report of the Archeological before Andrat‘t’s conquest of Datén in the 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, eleventh century = D., successive waves of 
for the year ending 30th June 189-4, will interest emigration from Gangetic India had passed 
thoae readers who have followed the controversy through Manipdr to the upper valley of the Tnra- 
petween Messrs. Taw Seiu-Ko and Houghton on waddy, and that these emiyrants brought with 
Sauskrit words in Burma,Vols.X XU, and XXII. | tem letters, religion, and cther elements af 
of this Journal civilization. The inscription 1s Olle of Mahfra ja- 

Dr. Fithrer and Mr. Ocrtel were deputed to aes poh Lire a cei a < neeecaer 
Burma in 1893-94 to make an Archwological Tour, | ;,, fGap ea 38 rarae oe : 2 pres 
which has resulted ne most valuable Report,and, | of jond and a sum of moheyts ener dipaasehand. 
no ho vogvotiod that the indsbtoinensof the | C7 te Community of the futhfal, at the great 
pero - i writer of this note is newhere eye ew Baal convent, of Mahikasy OPA; 
acknowledged, and that no mention is made in it for the purpese of feeding Lhikskus, or mendi- 


cants, and maintaining lamps at the ¢lzpa in the 
of the great debt due by them to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko- neighbourhood. The chief interest altaching to 


Extracts. this inscription consists in its mentioning five linea] 
descendants of the Lunar Dynasty (Chandravarhea } 
of new Hastinfipura, viz., Gdopila, Chandrapéla, 
Dévapila, BhimapAla, and Jayap&la, and its 
mentioning that Gopéla left his original home, 
Hastinipura on the Ganges. and, after various 
successful wars with fhe. Mlechchhas, founded 
new Hastinapura on the Irrawaddy. Thevast 
ruins of Buddhistic Hastindpura are now buried 
in dense jungle, and would, no doubt, on excava- 
tion] reveal the remains of buildings raised by 
Indian arehiteets and embellished by Indian 
seulptors. Undoubtedly valuable inscriptions 
would be unearthed, which might throw new 


: : : light upon many dark points in the earliest 
tinipura on the Erivati (the modern Tagaung in history of India and Burma, and upon a 


Upper Burma), to the Asdkarama at Arimaddana- | givilization that appeared when New Pagan was 
pura, during the reign of king Adityaséna. Un- founded, but then steadily declined. There are a 
doubted proof is here afforded that Northern | few solid circular brick pagodas to the south, east, 
Buddhism reached Upper Burma from the | and west of ancient Tagaung, viz., the Shwézigin, 
Ganges, when India was mainly Buddhistic.” | Shwézatd, and Paungddkya, which are held in 

Page 19b.— “The discovery amongst the | great reverenee, and which no doubt are very 
‘Tuins of Tagaung of terracotta tablets, bearing | ancient. They were repaired during the reign 
Sanskrit legends in Gupta characters and of | of ceria d ay&, as recorded on three marble 
2 large stone slab with a Sabskyit recordin | @ebs ': 
the Gupta Alphabet of Samvat 108, or A.D. : | B.C. Tempze. 


Page 15.-—— “The most important discoveries 
as yetmade at Pagan are two long Ssnskyit 
inscriptions on two red sandstone slabs, now 
lyimg in the eourt-yard of the ancient Kuzeit 
[Kuzék] Pagoda. The oldest one is dated in 
Guptasamvat 163, or A. D. 481, recording the 
erection of a temple of Sugata by Rudraséna, the 
ruler of Arimaddanapura. The second reeord is 
written in characters of the North-Indian alphabet, 
and dated in Sakasamvat 532, or A. D. 610. Its 
object is to record the presentation of a statue of 
Sikyamuni by two Sakya mendicants, named 
Bodhivarman and Dharmadiasa, natives of Has- 
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Ta Karnaxoga om Treasvry or Srosizs, translated | Any one, who has looked into the two stately 

: ag oe pernohs Sapte -A-) | volumes of the same acholar’s famous Translation 
en conlainin oves TOLessOr LERNST | : 

| Lamaaxn. LOriental ‘Translation Band, New Series, a Ria Kathdsaritsdgora, er es vente ee 

‘Vol, 11] | | expect in the present volume. The réferences to 

| other Folklore ‘texts are, however, not quite as 

Taean area, good many Modern: Collections of | mumnerous as ‘in ‘the former work, owing to the 

Jain Tales. One of the few anonymous ones among’ heavy duties which his present office has laid on 

them isthe above Kathakésa. Itis mnnecessary | ‘Mr. Tawney, while he carried through Press this 

to.stgte that the translator has done his task well.) new translation. His Preface, this time, gives a 
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short account of Jainism, in order to render the 
ta.es perfectly intelligible to thuae who are not 
acquainted with the tenets of that religion. The 
Notva by the writer add some more details of that 
kind, and trace a good many stories in the older 
Jain literature. The volume terminates by two 
indexes {an ‘Index of Names’ and a ‘ Genera! 
Index’) by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot. 

The Composition of Mr. Tawney’s Kathdkééa is 
ausualone. The Jain Kathikisas or Kathdpra- 
bandhas are either written in Sanskrit élékas 
throughout, or they consist of prose interspersed 
with some verses which generally are gdthds in 
Jain Prikrit or Sanskrit élékas. The present 
collection is of the latter type, and Mr. Tawney 
has very nieely distinguished the metrical parte 
from the rest by using different type. 

As tothe Number of Tales there is some incon- 
gruity between the translator’s own list (preceding 
his preface) and the list drawn from the Saiskrit 
College MS. (appended on pages 231 and 232) 
The latter has twenty-seven stories oaly, while 
Mr. Tawney’s numbering goes up to forty-one, 
The difference results chiefly from Mr. Tawney’s 
counting separately not.only the independent 
stories, but aleo those whieh form parts of others. 
Asthe arrangement is somewhat confused by this 
method, I shal] not adopt it in presenting below 
my own verified list drawn from extracts from 
MS. L. 94. For easy reference, however, I add 
in square brackets those figures of Mr. Tawney 
which differ from mine. 


List of Tales contained in the Kathakézsa. 

land 2.— Two stories illustrating warship 
(puja). 

3, 4, 5[40}, 6 [5-7], 7 [8]. — Tales warning 
against the four passions (kaskdyas), the first 
passion (dpa, ‘ wrath’) being treated in two tales 
(3 and 4), the others in one each. Of the fifth 
story [40] whioh refers to ‘pride,’ only the begin- 
ning is given in the text, but the whole is supplied 
by some MSS. in an Appendix. ‘ Cheating’ which 
is iustrated by the sixth story [5-7] is also 
regarded as a paasion, while love and hate are 
not among the kaskéyas. 

8 [9].—A tale concerning a word spoken in 
season. 

3 [10).— A tale illustrating woman's virtue. 

10-12 [11-14]. — Stories about. asceticiam. 
Also bhdvaud, illustrated in 12 [14], is asceticism 
(not meditation). | 
__18-16 [15-18]. —T ales illustrating four kinds of 
worship. mentioned in tha Pijdjayamdids of the 
Digambaras. This chews that the text, though it 
is ou the whole of a Sritémbara character, bears 
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also some Digambara features. The second Ap- 
pendix [41] even takes in a Brahmanic tale (about 
Nale and Damayanti), which is not found in any 
other Jain collection. Sv the bock is pervaded 
by Svétémbara eelecticism. 

17 [19-21] and 18 [22].— Two stories having 
reference to liberality. 

19 [23and 24]. A tale reminding of the 
respect due to the Jinas and to the Congregation, 

20 [25-27]. — A second story illustrating 
woman’s virtue. 

21 [28] and 25 [86]. — Two tales concerning the 
first great vow proclaimed by all Indian religions, 
vis., compassion with living creatures, 

22 [29-31]. — A’ story on the Namaskéra for- 
mula (namés arakantdnam, ete.) 

23 £32 and 33}.— A story on passion in genera 
(kashdya). 

24 [384 and 35)].—A third tale relating to 
liberality. 

26 [87 and 98].— A tale on an offence against 
a teacher. 

27 [89].— A fourth story about liberality. 

First Appendix : 5 [40]. — See above. 

Second Appendix : 28 [41]. — The story of Nala 
and Damayanti. Its composition differs in several 
ways from the rest of the book, as the reader will 
learn from the end of p. 242. 


About half the tales are derivable from 
older sources and invite eomparison with 
other recensions. 


The references given in the Notes may be 
augmented by ome concerning the seventh story 
{8} which is drawn from the commentaries on 
Utterddhyayana VI. We find there the name 
Kapila instead of Vasudéva. This is one of the 
many instances.that shew that'a many of the names 
are the compiler’s invention. Indeed, ever since 


_ Dévéndra and Hémachandra it has been customary 


to invent names at large, while repeating the old 
stories. For general research it is, therefore, not 
advisable to fashion, as Mr. Tawney has done, the 
titles of the tales after the chief names contained 
therein, unless these are proved to be faithfully 
adopted from. the original sources. Of course, 
Mr. Tawney is fully excused as a pioneer; but 
future translators and editors of tale-collections 
will perhaps accept the advice not to overrate the 


/names. It is trae that they will have to preserve 


in Titles the traditional names, but they should 


characterise those tales which have no tradi- 


tional. names #0 as to point out’ their’ general 


ewer Leowaye. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A. 
(Continued from p. 259.) 
Vv. 


Q* the southern wall of the same temple, and not far from the inscription No. III. contain- 

ing the royal grant of Unnandittai and other lands, is found a small document, in four 
short lines, recording another royal grant on the Sth of Chiigam 342M.E. It purporis also 
to be issued under sign manual, though it does not mention the name of the sovereign, which, 
however, we would be justified in assaming to be the same as in the two preceding records, 
until contradicted by other evidence. It may be thus rendered into English :— 


5 Old Tami] 


mo: 43. Sen-Tamil Current. 


Puravari Inscription of (?) Vira-Ravivarman, No. 2. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year 342 after the appearance of Kollam, with the sun 7 days 
old in Leo (4. ¢., the 8th of Chiigam), was passed the following deed in cadjan:—The land 
granted under command to feed two wayworn Brihmana passengers, measures ?#in * * * 
Nilakandan-parru, and isirrigated by the river Kéttarn and the Kaichchirai channel, Narayanan 
Kunrappélan, signature. Kali Kunrappélan, signature. And sign manaal.” 


The brevity of this document would lead us to suppose that it was a sort of note, 
ssued under royal signature, and transmitted by two of the private secretaries m the palace 
to the ministers of state, with a view to having the usual more formal proclamation prepared 
and submitted. Anyhow, it may be taken to prove that Sri-Vira-Ravivarman continued 
to rule Vénad till at least the 8th day of Chiigam 342 M.-E., or about the end of August 
1166, 

VI. 


Vira-Ravivarman, however, could not have occupied the throne of Vénad long after 
that date; for we have evidence to shew that, on the 10th Mina 348 M.E., it was occu- 
pied by another sovereign, Sri-Vira-Udaiyamaértangavarman. This evidence is obtained 
from aninscription in Vattelutta at Tiruvattar,as it is now called, about five miles to the east of 
Knulitturai, which is itself half way between Trivandram and Oluganachéri. In this inscrip- 
tion the place is named Tirnvattiru, and the old Vaishnava Tamil hymns, Tiruvéymoh, agree 
with our record in that spelling. But the Sanskrit Sthale-Puréna, mm manuscript, with which 
this place is honoured, prefers obviously to follow its modern corrupt designation, and calls it 
Chakratirtha, by way of translation. There could of course be not the least objection to the 
Sthala-Puréna using the modern name; but then it must surrender its insolent pretensions to 
antiquity. The work claims to be an integral portion of the Padmapurdea, and purports 
to report verbatim, in a series of ungrammatical’ 3ékas, a discourse of Siva, on Monnt 
Kailisa, extolling to his spouse the unequalled sanctity of Tiruvattir, based mainly on the 
ground of certain dubious tactics practised by the | local deity on two supra-mundane 
monsters. Qn things earthly, and still more on local matters of any historical import, the 
legend preserves absolute silence. Its writer, however, must have been evidently struck by the 
similarity of the temples and idols at Tituyattar and Trivandram, as well as the identity 
of the dates, of their principal feasts, since now and. again he makes ‘Siva compliment’ the 
former by calling it Adyanandapura, or the. original Trivandrem. Té is on the southern 


SE ec i ee eee 
8 Vitterrinendé vanangi ‘ite yginepe-acestes =: ee — om 
pattimpatix of Nammilvér. owe 
| i Theae monstera are called Kiean and Kési. Kénn in billed and bi bis aioe, come, ia of scams 
to avenge the slaughter. The whole looke like an eld Dravigien river myth, modidied ang ddayted to, exit the 
character of the lecal deity, Lan 
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wall of the main sanctuary at Tiruvattir that the document I am now about to translate is to 
be found. 





8 Vattejattu = 
Ho. — 30. Old Malavalans Tiruvat¢ar Inscription of Vira-Udsiyamértandavarman. 

* Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 348, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun * * 
days old in Pisces (%.¢, in the Malabar month Mina), Thursday, Anusham sitar, Sri-Vira- 
Udsiyamartatiavarma-Tiruvadi graciously reigning at Kélidaikkara in Vénad, brought to 
Kilachchéri palace, in Kédainallix, in the form of xéli, 3 éald gat and 30 alagachchu, due on 
( or to be advanced on the security of ) the lands belonging to Adichchan Udaiyannan and 
brothers, vis., Cheriyakarai Kiittiya Perai measuring * * * , Matiarai measuring * *, 
making in both * * *, in order that the fixed and ceva allowances of Pallikonda®® 
Perumal at Tiravattiru, amounting to rice * * * [might be continued withont failure] ; 
the income per harvest being * * * ,” 

This is one of the Vatteluttu inscriptions I have, of which I cannot satisfy myself that 
I have found the full import. The only finite verb I can find in it id korduvannu, meaning 
“brought,” occurring nearly at the very end of thedocument; but owing to the omissions 
and difficulties in the previous parts of the sentence, I cannot be sure that its nominative is 
Udaiyamérténdavarman. The obsolete word néli, already met with in inscription No. IL, may 
be.taken here also to mean ‘capital,’ or a sum of money. Both from the context and from the 
numerals following the terms, éaiigei and alagachchu must refer to the currency then in 
use, Neldgai usually means a metallic rod of silver or gold. According to the Tamil 
Nigkonfu, it might mean aleo a superior kindof gem. All the three ideas, however, are closely 
related to one another and to money. It is quite possible that bars of silver or gold passed in 
those days as currency, with or without the Government stamp. Achchu of course, as in 
inscription No, I], cannot but mean coin, the addition of alagu (fair) being but expletive, as 
in alegiya aftippériélet meaning the “fair title-deed.” Bui I see no means of determining the value 
of éaldgai and achchu either in themselves or in relation to one another. All that we can safely 
conjectare, is that a considerable sum of money was taken to the Kilachchéri palace. Why it 
was taken to that place, when it was evidently meant to be utilized for the temple at Tiruvattar, 
is an embarrassing question, to which I can find noauswer. Itis equally difficult to understand 
how so large an amount came to be due from the lands owned by Adichchan Udaiyannan and his 
brothers. Since the last indistinct words of the document seem to indicate the quantity of 
paddy due every harvest, it is quite possible that the amount, instead of being taken from them, 
waa only advanced to Udaiyannan and his brothers on the security of their lands, and on the 
understanding that a stated quantity of paddy would be delivered every harvest in return 
therefor. Henoe the alternative construction given in the translation above. On the whole, 
therefore, this document must be noted as one yet demanding attention and study. 


Nevertheless, for the main purpose in this connexion, it is as good a record as any 
yet noted ; for it affords mdubitable evidence of the reign of Sri-Vira-Udaiyamaértanda- 
varmen in Mina 348 M. E., or approximately speaking in March 1173. It being 
but six years since Ravivarman instituted the second grant at Puravari, there can be no 
legitimate doubt as to Udsiyamfrtindavarman being his immediate successor. The document 
gives further the valuable information that Kéjidaikkiyu was the capital of Vénad — at 
any rate, at the date of this record. As far as I can make out; this capital of Vira-Udaiya: 
miirtiggs is identical with the now insignificant village of Kuljikéd, near Padmanabhaparam, 
Kédainaliir being a well-known place theresbouts. If my identification is correct, the | 
way in which the old name has been corrupted by usage, might throw light upon the 
original name of the modern Calfout or Kolikéd. “It would appear more reasonable to 





* ‘Mictitje is an obvions eeror for Mirtinda, 
* The Poraméj in a reclixing posture as in Trivandram, Svtesigum and Seringepetam, 
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derive Kélikéd from Kélidai-Kiru, — “the suitable middle part’? of Malabar, — than to trace 
it to the popular and clever fiction that the territory was handed over to the Zamorin, to be 
measured out by the distance to which the crowing of the cock could be heard.®* However 
that be, if Kélidai-Kiru was ever “the suitable centre’? of Vénid, as the name indicates, 
we have some means of determining the original extent of that ancient principality, Taking 
this village, or Padmanibhapuram, as the centre and Cape Comorin as a point in the 
circumference, Vénid, as it originally stood, could not have embraced any territory further 
north of Trivandram. But the etymology of geographical names is not always a reliable guide 
to history. 


Vii. 


But, whatever might have been the original extent of Vénad, in’ the 4th Malabar -cen- 
tury it did include Trivandram, its present capital. For in 865 M. E. we find Aditya Rama 
making a present of a drum to the temple of Krishna in Trivandram. The gift is recorded 
in a Sanskrit sléka inscribed in old Malaydlam characters on the northern wall of the inner 
shrine of the Gésalé Krishna temple. With the exception of those at Mitranandapuram, this 
shrine appears to me to be the oldest in the Trivandram fort. In itself, itis a comparatively 
small building, standing in the middle of a rectangular outer temple, called the géséld or cowshed, 
and the whole is situated in rather inconvenient contact with the north-western corner of the 
square formed by the corridors of the grand ‘Sri-Bali-mandapa of Sri-Padmandbha, the 
presiding deity of the place. Tradition, for the nonce realistic, points to a worn-out granite 
tub, still remaining close to the wall bearing the inscription, as a memento of the good old days 
when the poor folks of the village resorted to it to whet their knives and hatchets before 
proceeding to the jungles around to fell and fetch fuel, The explanation snits very well 
indeed the appearance of the time-honoured tub, and also what may be otherwise inferred as 
to the past of the locality. It would be but an easy and pleasant exercise for historical 
imagination to picture, with the abundant evidences yet available, the real and original 

‘cowshed’ and the patches of paddy lands and plantain topes by which it was then on all 
sides surrounded. But long before the date of this document, the primeval peace and solitade 
of the place must have been to a large extent broken. The Brihmans landlords of the north 
must have, centuries prior, planted a colony at Mitranandapuram, as an outpost in their advance 
to the south. The Gdésali itself was, at the period of the inscription, ashrine worthy of a royal 
visit, and I feel inclined to think that the visit itself was induced by that Brahmana colony for 
some political purpose or other yet further north, At any rate, I fancy, it is to some learned 
member of that body we owe the ééka, which to us commemorates the reign of Aditya Rama 
in 8365 M. E. The verse may be thus translated :— 


No. 7 Archaic Malayélam'? 

86. Sanskrit Vorse,58 

“ Hail! Prosperity! In Dhanus (Sagittarius). and when life was at its height, Aditya 

Rama, who is.the bearer of the stato umbrella, of Kéda Martanda, the lord of Gélamba, 

and who is further the soul of the. earth, both prosperous. and honoured, dedicated, after 

making due.oblations, to the Lotus-eyed of the temple of the Cowshed, in (the town of) 

Syanandtira, a good drum made of silver, as huge as the, Mandara mountain, and as lustrous as 
all the foam of the oceans gathered together.” * 


Such: is the literal rendering of the rather cleverly ‘collie Sanskrit distich, ‘Bat, as 
Indian scholars know, cleverness i in Indian versification’ wieans, to & large extant, akill in the use 


This fanciful derivation ittusteates how trbditions are invented in Southern India. . ‘Tis but typical’ of what 
uniformly takes place with respect to most names of cantes, villages, and custome. [Such intentions are, not, how- 
ever; confined to'8. India, but are exceddingly comnton in W. India, and ave the vale in Barma.—Ep.] 

a Whe ofa Me erro erate rn ni, era He oy Warren fe 

_ seta is easy to discover. | 

“ ‘The metre of this votse'is Sragiiard. 


The Gosala Temple seaiaie of Aditya Rama. 
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of tantalizing phraseology, with a view to suggest and yet to hide the thoughts to be expressed ; 
* therefure behoves us to look into the lines a little closer. 


Though the word Dhanus (bow) is evidently intended to suggest that Aditya Rima was, 
not only the inheritor of the state umbrella of Kéda Miartanda, but also the carrier of his bow, 
ry perhaps his staudard bearing that device of the Chéra sovereigns,” yet, being in its locative 
ase, it cannot but mean ‘the month of Dhanas,’ i. ¢., the month in which the gun is in the sign 
of Sagittarius. Similarly, the expression “when life was at its height”? has its obvious 
astronomical interpretation. Jiva means Jupiter, and astrology assumes that that favourite 
planct reaches ita ‘height,’ when ié is in the sign of Cancer. The use of the word Gélamba 
again, pr,-@8 it is now more usnally spelt, Kélamba, indicates that somewhere close by lies 
buried the frear of the inscription ix the KéJamba or Kollam era, the discovery of which, how- 
ever, in old verses like the one before us, is often as difficult as a feat of astrological divination 
itself. A reference to Dr. Burnel!l’s South-Indian Paleography, pages 77 to 80, would shew 
the extent of the resources af the disposal of the Sanskrit versifier to find convenient sepulchres 
for the date he might occasionally condescend to embalm in his measured lines. Butin the case 
before us there can be no doubt that the symbolism followed is what is called the Katapayadi 
system of giving conyentional numerical values io the letters of the alphabet; and the word 
whose component letters are here to be s0 valued, can be none else than Mdridnda, —the words 
immediately preceding the term Kélamta, No other term in the neighbourhood is capable of 
expressing a possible past date in thatera. I scruple not, therefore, to conclude that the date of 
this document is Dhanus 365 M. E., or about the end of December 1189, when, astrologically 
speaking, Jupiter was in the zenith of his power in that part of the heavens which is graced by 
the figure of the crab. 


But for the present inquiry, it is more to the point to know who was then in power 
here below in Travancore, ‘The prosperous and honoured soul of the earth”’ at that period, we 
are told, was one Aditya Rima, Bnt with all my appreciation for the poet’s feelings of 
loyalty, and commiseration for the common weakness to exaggerate the glory of the powers 
that sre, I cannot but stall complain that he did not somehow manage to put in ‘ Vénid’ instead 
of the whole earth. For as the lines now stand, it is not impossible for a sceptic to question 
whether Aditya Rims did really belong to that Vénid dynasty whose history We are here 
engaged in tracing. I do not, however, for my part, feel that there can be much spope for any 
legitimate doubt on the point, particularly with the information placed at our disposal by the 
inscriptions Nos. [X. and X. in the sequel. But the poet makes amends for this defect 
by the mention of an important ancestor of Aditys Rama. Aditya Rama is said to have been 
“the bearer of the umbrella of Kéda Martanda, the lord of Kélamba,”’ which cannot but mean 
that he inherited from the latter his umbrella, or crown as we would now Say, since 
one described as the ‘ honoured soul of the earth’ could not have been the personal servant of 
another individual. | 


‘Who. then was this Kids Martinds, “the fia or god of Kiélamba?” Kéjlamba ig 
usually teken'as the Sanskrit name for the Malabar era, otherwise called the Koliam 
year. It is sometimes asgumed® to have been the ancient name of the seemingly modern 

delet es 


rr In old clacsen! times, the bow was the emblem of the Chéras, as the fih was! of the Pindyas, and the tiger 

| © Thia is certainly the interpretation according te current astrology, but it scarcely seems to me to be correct. 
Jupiter was in the sign of Caneer in 348 according to our inscription No. 6, and, his period of revolution being 
roughly taken aa 12 years, i¢ is impossible that he should be again im the same sign in 865. It is possible that 
asivelogy bas changed, ox that the expression ‘at its height’ hes no apecial astrological weaning in this connection. 
On ‘the other hand, since inscription No, RAJ (pout, page 283) assigns Jupiter te Virgo in 868, he must have been 
somewhere xbont Camoer in 865. But inscriptions Nou. 9 and 16 again locate Jupiter in Cancer in 871 and $84, and 
all the subsequent notices agree with them. All the references to astronomical acts in these early records requir 
verification. I give them in these pages as I find them : 

Fer Roe, vide page 163, Part ITT., Frovancore Governmont. Aimanac ter 1894, 
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seaport of Quilon, about 40 miles to the north of Trivandram. Whether-the identification of 
Kélamba with Quilon in Travancore be correct or incorrect, it means in the couplet before us 
only the era, and not any particular place, unless, of course, a play upon the word is intended. 
I am inclined, therefore, to interpret ‘god of Kélamba’ to mean ‘one who instituted or took 
partin the institution of the era of Kélamba,’ or the Kollam year, in which case there would be 
also an obvious justification for the mention of this ancestor in particular, famous as he must 
have been in those early days. The traditional account of the origin of the Kollam Era, as 
"given in Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History, lends full support to this interpretation, which, in 
simple fairness, I must say, struck me as the one most natural, altogether independently of that 
account. ‘In the Kali year 3926 (825 A.D.) when Udaiyamartandayarman was residing in 
Kollam" (Quilon), he convened a council of all the learned men of Kérala with the object of 
introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical rescarches and calculating the solar 
movements throughout tho twelve signs of tlie Zodiac and counting scientifically the number of 
days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved to adopt the now era from 
tho first of Chingam of that year, the 15th August 825,as Kollam year ona, and to call 
it the solar yoar.’°3 Whatever might be thought of this explanation of the oriziu of the era. 
there can be uo doubt that tradition reckons on Udaiyamirtindavarman having falcon part in ite 
institution. ‘The change from Kddai Martinda of the inscription to Udaiyamir dings of the 
tradition is easy and naiural, the latier being a more frequent, as well ss a more sinificani, 
adjanct of Mirtanda, in the more favoured Sanskrit langnage, than the Malaydlam word ‘ Kéda.” 


In justice to Mr. Shungoonny Menon, I must note also that "I find in his pages a 
mention of Adity auvarman as the sovereign of Travancore about the date of our record. “ In 
like manner,” writes this author, “the present Poonjat Rajah, who was a close relation 
of the Pandyan dynasty, emigrated to Travancore, and the. hil territories of Poonjar 
were assigned as the residence of his family during the reign ‘of king Aditya ‘Varma of 
Travancore in 364 M. E. (1189 A. D.)."64 We have only to expand Adityavarman ints 
Aditya Rimavarman to make the name aecord with our insoriptions. It would be extremely 
interesting indeed to prove, with the help of Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s “records,” ¢n/d we but 
get hold of them, that Aditya, Rimavarman, just a year previous to the date of his dedication 
of the drum to the temple of GésilA at Trivandram, was in a position to assign to a 
fugitive foreign royal family a territory so far im the north as Poonjar.% However that be, 
we have, I believe, sufficient evidence to maintain, in the meantime, that Aditya Ramavarman 
railed over Vénid in the Malabar month of Dhagus 365 M. E., and that his ancestor, Kéda 
Martandavarman, was the ruler of the same nena in = Kollam year ono, i. €., about 


sa a 824. — 
VIII. ) 

I will now discuss two small fragments, unworthy of attention, but for the important / 
quarter from which they come. Next to Trivandram itself, the plate now most closely associated 
with the ruling family is Arringal, about 22 miles to the notth of Trivandram, and situated 
‘on the northern bank of the Vimanapuram river, about four miles from its mouth in ‘the 
Anjengo backwaters. ‘The female members of the royal house are now known as’ the Rayte 
ef Arriigal and the village and the comngry thereabouts are still regarded ‘as their private, 
property. Each Travancore sovereign has at the present day to visit the ‘place poor 
after hig ‘eoronation to - complete the ceremonies in connection therewith, avd ‘he 
a Rovording to this tradition then, the era has nothing to do with the foundation or ‘ re-foundation’ ‘of the 
town of Quilon, as stated in the Travancore Government Alananac, page 162, Part TE Onur’ ‘imsoriptions, 
however, allude to the ‘appearance’ ‘of Kellam; which I take to mean the ‘ institution’ of the era, and net the 
——— of any town, Ne town is known to have been founded eee ve neta a mie 
an era... oe 
= " @ Shungoonny Menon’s History of Traeancors, page 88. ae  Tiid, page 2, aoe 

'%, Poonjar, or Phifirn, ison. the borders ef the Madura distriet further to’ the north. ef Pocrmade,. ania 
wary Ehsliuoed of the old tadctonin of Side place barlog ved foe valetion or ether with ade, His family deity: 
to this day is the goddess MtnAksh! of Madura, 
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is expected farther to renew the visit every year of his reign. It is difficult to 
believe that such attentions and honours are allowed to the spot, simply because of an 
accident of # palace having been constructed there, to accommodate two adopted Rinis, 
us stated by Mr. Shungoonny Menon. ‘During the 5th century M. E., and in the ygign of king 
Aditya Varma, the Travancore royal family was under the necessity of adopting two females 
from the Kolathnad royal family, and = royal residence was constructed at Attingal, for the 
residence of the two Rants, and they were installed as Attingal Mootha Thampuran and Hlia 
Thampuran, ¢.¢., Senior and Junior Ranis of Attingal. The country around Attingal was 
assigned to them, and the revenue derived therefrom was placed at their disposal.’ Until we 
know for certain the nature of the authority on which this statement is based, we may scruple 
to accept the account, as © sufficient explanation of the an omalous relation of Arringat .to the 
royal household. Even assuming that » particular king of Vénid in the 5th century M.E, 
went so far out of his way as to look to Kélatnad for heirs to his own dominions, it is still, I 
am afraid, not very likely that the fair members so introduced into his own family would be 
located, in those troubled days, altogether away from South Travancore, the acknowledged 
seat of his own power. Antecedent probability is in favour of Arringal having been at one time 
an independent principality, the first of those merged Jater on into Vénad, The early aggres- 
sive vigour of the kingdom of Vénid, meeting with insuperable difficulties in the more exposed 
and troublesome eastern border, over which it had once extended itself, as proved by the inscrip. 
tions said to exist in Shermadevi and other villages of South Tinnevelly,*’ must have next 
turned itself to the north, where evidently it found freer scope for exercise. The first state 
then to be absorbed would naturally be Arriigal, supposing it was then independent, And to 
account for the facts, we have next only io assume that, to conciliate the newly added 
province, an alliance through marriage or adoption was effected with the house of Arriigal, 
the name “ Rants of Arritgal” being continued, with the same object, and in the same manner 
as in the familiar case of the “Prince of Wales.” A strong presumption is raised in favour 
of such an hypothesis by the fact of Kilppértr being found annexed as the house-name or 
the Vénid princes in later inscriptions. Kilppérir is an old and ruined village, unapproach- 
able by cart or boat, about 8 miles to the north-east of Arritgal. The country about 
Arringal seems to have been known in early times as Kipadésam, — a province altogether 
distinct from Vénid, An inscription of RAjaréja Chdéja, dated in the 50th year of his reign 
claims for him a decisive victory over the king of the Kipakas. The Tami] poem, Kalingatin 
Parari, of the days of Kuléttuiga-Chiéla, enumerates the Kiipakas among the subject races that 
paid tribute to that emperor. The identification of Arriigal with Kdpadégam is rendered 
almost certain by an inscription in the Apanésvara temple, about 2 miles from Arringal, 
dated as late as 751 of the Malabar Hira, which speaks of the princess who repaired that shrine, 
as the queen of the Ktipakas. If Kiipa-rajya and Vénid were thusat one time two co-ordinate 
provinces of Malabar, and if, in later times, we find the princes of the latter appropriating to 
themselves, as their “ house-name;”’ the name of a locality situated in the former, it cannot be a 
violent assumption to euppose that the two were originally independent principalities, and that 
their amalgamation took place under suck cironmstances as led to a compromise, the weaker 
party submitting to the stronger on the condition of the stronger appropriating, not only the 
kingdom, but aleo the family name.of the weaker. In short, it looks not in the least unlikely 
that, when the power of Véolid prevailed over Arrifigal, some matrimonial or other alliance was 
concluded, which naturally led the blood of Arriigal to prevail, in its turn, in the veins of the 
Végad princes. a te a a | 
| Shengoomny Menon’s Histary of Travancore, page 98. | : ; 
| @ Plenty of valuable inscriptions are found in several old villages of this district, which, as far as I know, have 
not yut seen thé light of day, both literally and metaphorically ! : alae 
* Dr, Gundert thinks that Kipa-réjya was probably indentical with Kumbelam, but notes at the same time 
- teat § otivex rane oohemamges 4dr sar aano reg ptr pacer quarter.’ Kumbalam, as faras I am aware, is 
| @& Kalidgattw-Porint, Oxnto xi. verse 8 aaa St 
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But of course all this is more or less pure speculation, and must remain as such only 
until it can find sapport in inscriptions or other indubitable facts. Unfortunately. though 
Arriagal has within a small area more than four fair temples, testifying to its once 
affluent circumstances, there is in none of them any inscription referring to early historical 
facts, The temple that would appear to be now most closely associated with the palace, is the 
one called Pattankiva or ‘new grove,’ dedicated to Bhagavati. It is Bhagavaii again that is 
worshipped in the old local palace, under the name of Palli-arai Bhagavati, or ‘the bed- 
chamber Bhagavati.’ It is rather difficult to determine whether ‘ the Bhagavati of the bed- 
chamber ’ is really a goddess, or only a deified ancestor, say, the last of the independent queens 
of Arriigal. T’o the west of the palace, and in close contiguity with the principal Vaishnava temple 
of the station, stands small neat shrine, dedicated to Peru-Udaiyar,7¢ apparently the same 
deity a3 is worshipped in the Rajarajé3vara temple at Tanjore, but sadly unlike that model in 
having no Inscriptions whatever. About two miles te the east of Arriiggl, and not far to the 
west of the populous Brahmaga village, called Avanamchéri,” lies a petty hamlet with the 
historical name of Virakéralam, now corrupted into Viranam. An old neglected temple in this 
village owns the earliest inscriptions I can find in this-locality. There are two of them in this 
temple, bui both of them are extremely disappointing fragments, The first is inscribed on the 
north-eastern corner of the shrine itself, while the second is engraved on the altar ontside the 
square enclosure now in rains. How incomplete they are will be seen from the renderings 
below :— 

No. 8A Vafttelutta vi ee ‘ 

83. “Tamil.  Virayam Inscription of (?). Vira-Kérajavarman II., No. 1. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 368, with Jupiter in Virgo, and the sun two 

days old in Taurus, Kijp”’ * *#* 


8B Vatfelutta 
mo 83.  Tamij. | 
“ Srt-Dévadasram’? Kéralavarms-Tiruvadi graciously consecrated [this shrime]}.” . 


It is of course impossible to say now whether these two broken inscriptions form parts 
ef the same record, or even whether they relate to the same subject. But should we venture 
to connect them together, which of course is by no means safe, though not an unprecedented 
procedure in epigraphy, we should have evidence of some sort for the date of another sovereign | 
presumably of Vénid.. I say presumably only, because it is quite possible that Kéralavarman, 
who founded this temple, belonged to an independent principality, say, to Arribgal iteelf. The 
word Kilppérar, with the first syllable of which the first fragment bréaks off, is intended to 
refer no doubt to Kilppértr-illam or house, by which the rnling family is designated in later 
inseriptions; but since earlier documents in my possession do not mention.any such house- 
name, it is by itself no guarantee that the reference is to the Vénidsedynasty, at least before 
its fusion with the Ar riigal or sonie other more northern royal house, as observed above. 
Only after these possible sources of error are duly provided for, can we conclude, even suppos- 
ing the two fragments to relate to the same subject matter, that there. reigned over Venad 
one Kéralavarma-Tiruvadi about the beginning of Idavam 368 M, E., or about the latter | 
half of May 1193. | Still, as ‘the balance of evidence. is‘in favour: of such a presumption, we will 





Viranam Inscription of ¢?) Vira-K6rajavarman IT., No, 2. 


fi 1 Poru-Udaiyir does not mean as beth people ‘and paniits now gerierally suppoee, the. ‘god of copious 
clothing,’ but the “great lord or iter,” ‘Uiaiyir was further the family name of Rajarsja end other Chijan. of 


71 { is curious how false learning interferes with etymology. Fastidiousgcholars mew Pronounce 
Avanavanchéri, and suppose it to signify ‘every one's own yillsge,’ and not ‘the village with « market as it may. 
2 The word is not Dévadém, bat cleazly Dévadtram, though f cannot make aut what it means. 
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provisionally call him Vira-Kéralavarman [I., — the prefix Vira, which occurs invariably in ai 
the knuwn old names of the dynasty, being preserved to us in the names of the village where the 
record is found. We shall, of course, await the result of further researches to convert the 
presumption into a fact. 

IX. 


But no such scruples need be entertained in pronouncing that on the 25th of Médam 
S71, the ancient throne of Vénid was occupied by 8rt -Vira-Ramavarma-Tirnvadi. My 
authority for this statement is a long Vattelutiu record in nine lines, inscribed on the 
southern wall of a small temple, in a village now called Kuyangarai, to the south-east of the 
Vellani fresh-water lake, about eight miles to the south of Trivandram. It would read thus 
in translation :— 

9 Vatteluttu 
60. Old Malaydjam. 


‘Hail! Prosperity! In the Kollam year 371, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun 24 daye 
old in Aries, + made the following grant :— The loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Ramavarma- 
Tiruvadi, graciously rulirg over Véuad, make over in writing, as a solemn gift ratified with 
water, the (lovality of Nérikkal, in Chenkéttirn, Wwlonging to the said chieftains, to Vana 
Madhava Naraiyaza Viowagar Alvan of Tirakkunagarai. to provide for all his daily expenses. 
and one sacred perpetual lamp.: From this time forwards, the muuager of the tempie of Tirak- 
kunagarai shall, ander the supervision of the Six Hondred of Venid-and of the district officers 
and agents, tnke sole possession of all things whatsover in this Sérikkul, with the exception 
of the paddy Jnnd, prauicd already onder command by the said chieftains to meet the expenses 
ef the Bhattiraka of Néliyaér, and the manager skull duly sopply, according to the regulated 
measurement, fuur witli of rice of preper qualuy for holy offerings, and also one sacred 
perpetual lamp. The paddy per year required to provide the daily offerings of four néli of rice, 
exclusive of puunding charges, amounting to 10 kil (?) and 24 kalum, and the ghi and 
thread, required every day for the sacred perpetsal lamp, should be supplied without failure. 
The expenses shull be met ont of the proceeds of the ‘érd/’ lands on both the sides, the lower 
and the higher, of Chedhé{tarn, and also the higher fields and Kodaikarai compound, both 
falling under the kir?amai tenure, as well as from the (labour of the) predial slaves there- 
unto attached, all of which shall be now forthwith taken possession of (by the said manager), 
Tf the supply fuils once, double the default shall be paid. Ef twice, twice the default and fine, 
If thrice, the Six Hundred, the officers, and the Valaijiyars of the 18 districts shall institute 
inquirics, and sce to the carrying out of this arrangement without failure, as long as the moon 
andihe starsendure. Pillars” having been raised goas tomark and include the four limits there- 
of, this ééri (or portion of « village) is granted, under the tiruvidaiydtiam tenure, according to 
royal command; ail of which facts (the following) do know (and can attest), wiz, Kandan 
Kanjan of Tikks Kokka componnd, Kéralan févaran of Ténamankottam, Adi Tirnvikraman 
Parnon, and Govindan Kumaran of Pattili. Thisis in my hand, Kaudan Udaiyanan of Kaitaviy 
(signature).’”** . 

Thus then, beyond all doubi, there reigned over Vénid on the 25th Médam 371 M. £. 
or about the beginning of May 1196, Bri-Viro-Ramavarma-Tiruvadi, This date is but 
28 years and a month later than that of Sri-Vira-Udaiyamdértandavarman at Tiruvattér 
{inscription Bp. VI.) — the last firm ground we have. The interval cannot surely be considered 
too large for one reign, supposing we are constrained by further researches to reject, as foreign 
to the dynasty, beth Aditya Rama of ‘the Gosild inscription, and Kéralavarman II. of the 
Arriigal fragmenta. But the latter contingency, at any rate, as far as Aditya Rama is 
eongorned, ig eo far improbable, that it may be well set aside, excepts in the way of satisfying 


g 
' 


No. Kunaugarsi Inecription of Vira-Ramavarman. 








"2 Pieaxam is the wond need, which means, according to Dr. Gundert, * post with an inacription or device.’ 
| wes task od tks gotten bar Saeed Uo eek ga tke asd elk ws ae anima 
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the conscience of the ultra-sceptical, If we admit then either of these two names, we alidge 
the interval respectively to six or three years — periods too short to disturb in the least our 
belief in the uninterrupted succession of the sovereigns the reccrds have served to bring 
to light. 


Before quitting this inscription, I would call attention totwo or three striking features in 
the social economy of the times. Besides the village associations alrendy noticed, Vénid, it 
would appear, had for the whole state an important public body under the name of * the 
Six Hundred,’’ to supervise, for one thing, the working of temples and charities connected 
therewith, What other powers and privileges this remarkable corporation of “the Six 
Hundred ” was in possession of, future investigation can alone determine. But a number so 
largo, nearly as large as the British House of Commons, could not have been meant, in so 
sniall a state as Vénid was in the 12th century, for the single function of temple supervision. 
There is an allusion again in this record_to the “valafijiyars of the eighteen districts.’’ 
‘‘The eighteen districts” were, no donbt, eighteen administrative divisions of Vénid. Some 
of the names of these districts we may come across some day. Bat who the “tulahjiyars 
of the districts’ were isa moe pnzzling question. So far as I can make out, the word reads 
only as valaijiyar; but neither in Tamil nor in Malayilam am I aware of any current term of 
that description. It isan obvious derivative from the Tamil]word valam, and the leading 
meaning of that term is ‘greatness, dignity or honour.’ If I am right in my reading, we may 
reasonably presame that the eighteen valaijiyars were eighteen local magnates, or feudal barous 
of the realm. They were, as far as I can see, not men in the royal service, who are always 
described as those who carry out pam, meaning ‘work,’ or kdryam, meaning ‘ business,’ Both 
these latter descriptions occur in this document. But whatever was the difference in rank, 
emolument, and position, between those who carried out the ‘work’ of the state, and those 
who attended to its ‘business,’ the valatijiyars of the land would appear to have been above them 
both. It looks probable that the “loyal chieftains,” whom we have now met so frequently 
transacting business in the name of the king and forming as it were his government or cabinet 
ministry, came from this class of valafijtyars or feudal barons. That there were slaves attached 
to the land, and that there were two important kinds of land tenure, dra! or trdnmat, subject 
to the village associations, and kdrdénmai or freeholds, directly under the state, are other 
interesting items of information we may glean from this record, though they may not be 
equally novel, 

(To be spubteuen: 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSHTHI ALPHABET:! 
BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D,., LL.D., 0.LE, 

Tnovcs the origin of the Kharéshthi Alphabet is much easier to explain than the deriva- 
tion of the Brihmi and though the general lines for the enqniry have already been settled by 
others, yet a somewhat fuller review of the whole question, than the narrow compass. of my | 
Grundriss der indischen Paleographie permite, will perhaps, not be superfinons,, ‘The very 
considerable progress, which has been achieved, is chiefly due to the discussions of the 
Kharéshthi by Mr. KE, Thomas in, his edition of Pringep’s Hesays, Vol. In p- 147ff., by Dr. Tease 
Taylor in The Alphabet, Vol. ‘IL p- 256ff,, and by Sir A. Canningham,, who has also settled 
the value of many of its signs, in his book on The Coins of Ancient India, p. 318, 


Sir A. Cunningham’s remarks refer to the first point whieh requires sini coats in alt - 
questions of this kind, vz. the true character ef the seript, the origin of which ‘is to be deter. 
mined, He has emphatically recalled to the memory of the palewographists that the Khardshthi 
is an Indian a Ipliabet, and by, ani ingenious: utilisation of, his finds of anciout coins in the rains | 
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of Taxila iu las shewn that the Kharéshtht held always, during the whole period for which 
fyi graphite evilence is available, ouly a seeondar Y position by the side of the Brahma Alphabet 
eveu in North-Western Iidia. It ig rather curious that the reminder regarding the essentially 
Indian character of the alphabet should have been necessary, as even a super ficial considera- 
tien of its letters teaches that lesson. Tts fall system of palatals and linguals cannot Le 
desisned fur any other laugaage than Sadskrit or an ancient Prikrit, the only forms of speech 

which possess five sounds of each of the twy classes mentioned. If this has been sometimes 
forgotten and even Bactria has been considered as the cradle of the Khavéshthi, the cause is no 
doubt the lowe way in which it usel te be called the “Bactrian, Bactro-Pali or Indo- 
Bactrian’”’ Alphabet, which appellations are due to its oecurrence on the coins of Greek kings, 
who, originally ruling over Buctria, conquered portions of North-Western India. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham yery properly points out, op. cit. p. 35, that not a single Khardsbthi inscription has 
been found worth of the Hindu Kush, and that in Bactria a different alphabet seems to hare 
been used. He further proposes to substitute for “ Indo-Bactrian” the Indian term “Gan- 
dharian,” which would have been suitable in every way, if in the meantime the old native name 
had not been found. The districts, in which the largest number of Kharéshfhi inscriptions 
have been found, are situated roughly speaking between 69° - 73°, 30’ E. L, aud 33°- 35° N. L., 
while single inscriptions have turned up south-west near Multin, south at Mathura and east at 
Kahera, and single letters or single words even at Bharahut, in Ujjain and in Maisir. This 
tract, to which the Khardshthi inscriptions uf the third century B. C. are exclusively confined, 
corresponds to the Gandhaéra country of ancient India, the chief towns of which were Pushka- 
lavat!-Hashtnagar to the west of the Indus and Taxila-Shih Déri to the east of the river. And 
it is here, of course, that the Kharéshthi Alphabet must have originated. 





In addition, Sir A, Cunningham hasshewn that the Kharédshthi held always a secondary 
position and was used even in the earliest times side by side with the Brahmi. This is proved 
by the evidence of his coins from Taxila, several of which bear only Brahma inscriptions, or 
Kharéshthi and Brihma inscriptions, with letters of the type of Asika’s Kdicts. The analysis 
vf the legends, which I have given in my Indian Studies, No. II. p. 46f., shews that those 
of four types have been issued by traders’ guilds, and that one is probably a tribal coin, 
belonging to a subdivision of the Aévakas or Assakenoi, who occupied portions of the western 
bank of the Indus at the time of Alexander’s invasion. This result considerably strengthens 
Sie A. Cunningham’s position, os it indicates a popular use of the Brilma Alphabet in the 
very home of the Khardshthi. 


The next step, which is required, is to find the class of alphabets, to which the prototypes 
of the Kharéshthi belonged. This problem is settled, as Mr. Thomas has first pointed out, by 
the close resemblance of the signs for da, na, ba, vz and rato, or identity with, the Daleth, 
Nun, Beth, Waw and Resh of the omens! Aramaic es and requires no further 
discussion, 


Then comes the question, how the Hindus of North-Western India can have become 
aoqgusinted with the Aramaic characters and which circumstances may have induced 
them to utilise these signs for the formation of a new alphabet. Dr. Taylor, Lhe Alphabet, 
Vol, IE. p. 861f,, answers this by the suggestion that the Akh#menian conquest of North- 
Western India, which occurred about 500 B, C. aud led to & ‘prolonged occupation, probably 
carried the Aramaic or, as hecalls it, the Iranian, Persian’ or Bactrian, Alphabet into the Pafijab 
and caused its naturalisation in that province. Though it seems to me, just as to Sir A. 
Cunningham, impossible.to accept Dr. Taylor’s reasoning in all its details, I believe with 
Sir A. Cunningham that he has found the trae solution of this part of the problem, 


One argument in his’ favour is the occurrence of the Old Persian : word dipt “ writing, 
edict” in the North-Western versions of the dicts, and of its derivatives diputi “ he writes’ and 
dipapati he ¢ causes to write,” which are not foand in aay cther Indian language, ‘Dips 


. 
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is undoubtedly, as Dr. Taylor himself has stated, an Old Persian loan-word, and al! the three 
words mentioned point to a Persian influence, dating from the Akhemenian period. And the 
Saiskrit and Pali pi or libi “ writing, document,” which does not occur in the Vedic and 
Epic literature, nor in the ancient works of the Buddhist Canon of Ceylon. but appears first 


in Sttras of Panini, a uative of Gandhara (traditional date 350 B. C.), furnishes the same 


indication, since in all probability, as Dr. Burnell conjectured, it is a corruption of dipi, 
favonred by a fancied connexion with the verb lip, limpati “he smears.” Equally valuable is a 
second point, the fact that the territory of the Khardshthi corresponds very closely with the 
extent of the country presumably held by the Persians. Dr. Taylor and Sir A. Cunningham 
very jastly lay stress on the statement of Herodotus (L. IIE. 94, 96), who asserts that the 
Persian satrapy of India paid a tribute of 360 talents of gold dust. They naturally infer that 
the Indian possessions of the Akhsemenians must have been of considerable extent, as well as 
that it must have included the greater portion of the Paijab. 


But there remain still two gaps which must needs be filled up. The Aklemenian theory 
requires it to be shewn that the ancient Persians actually used the Aramaic letters and that 
peculiar circumstances existed which compelled the Hindus to use these letters. The 
second point is at present particularly important, because the literary evidence regarding the use 
of writing in India? (with which the epigraphic evidence fully agrees) proves that the Hindus 
were by uo means unletiered in the fifth and sixth centuries B. C., but possessed aud extensively 
ased an alphabet, which probably was a form of the Brahmi lipi. As long as it was possible to 
maintain that the Hindus became acquainted with the art of writing not earlier than 400 LB, C., 
it was, of course, easy to understand, that the use of the Aramaic letters by the conquerors of 
North-Western India should have acted as a natural incentive for their Hindu subjects to form 
out of these characters an alphabet suited for their own language. But the case becomes 
different, if it must be admitted that the Hindus possessed already a script of their own before 
the Persian conquest. With this admission it becomes necessary to shew that there were 
special circumstances which forced them to use the alphabet of their conquerors. 


Both the points just discussed are explained, it seems to me, by certain discoveries, made 
of late years in Semitic paleeography. M. Clermont-Gannean’s important articles in the Revue 
Archéologique of 1878 and 1879 have shewn that the Aramaic language and writing, which, 
already in the times of the Assyrian empire, occur in contracts and on the official standard 
weights, were frequently employed for official correspondence, accounts and other official purposes 
during the rule of the Akhamenian kings in many different provinces of their empire. Hgypt 
has furnished Aramaic inscriptions on stones and potsherds, as well as Aramaic Papyri address- 
ed to Persian governors ; in western Asia and in Arabia both inscriptions and numerous Satrap 
coins with Aramaic legends have been found ; and éven Persia has yielded an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion (of which nnfortunately no trustw orthy facsimile exists) at Senq-Qaleh, midway betw eek 
Tabriz and Teherin.3 And, I may add, there is also a scrap of literary evidence to the same 
effect, A statement in the Book of Ez, iv. 7, points to the conclusion that the Aramaic 
language aud writing was well-known in the Imperial chancellerie at Susa. For it is said that 
a letter, addressed by the Samaritens to Artaxerxes, “was written,” as the Revised Version of 
the Bible has it, “in the Syrian (character) and im the Syrian tongue.” The Samaritans would 
hardly have adopted the ‘‘Arimit” in. addressiug their liege lord, if it had not been commonly | 
used in official correspondence, sent, out from, ‘or'in tothe Imperial Secretariat. The custom 
itself, no doubt, has to be bd deauana by.a strong infusion of Arameans, or of men trained in the | 


~~ 











2 Indian Siuidien: No. TIL, p. ff 

3 See Ph. Berger, Histoire de It Keriture dans U Anitiquité, p. a1et, ies M. Berger pertinently remarks with | 
respect tothe last‘inscription, that it pubs as on the roud to India. 

¢ As Prof, Euting kindly points out te me, a similar inference has already been drawn from the shore passage 
by the authora of the Kurzye/. Ceewneear z a - Seheriftent d. Nou. A, Tod.,, hg. v, H. Strack und.0. Zickier ; 
Alt. Test., Abth.’8, p- 159, ri isi 
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learning of the Ara:ngans, in the lower grades of the Persian Civil Service, among the scribes, 
accountants, treasurers and mintmasters, and this is no more than might be expected, when a 
racc like the Persian seddenly comes into the possession of a very large empire and becomes 
the heir of an older civilisation. 


Under these cireamstances it appears uatural to assame that the Persian Satraps carried 
with them also into India their staff of subordinates, who were accustomed to the use of the 
Avammenn letters and language. And this would fally explain how the Hindus of the Indo- 
Persian provinces were driven to utilise the characters, commonly employed by the scribes and 
accountants of their conquerors, though they already possessed a script of their own. The 
Khardshth? Alphabet would appear to be the result of the intercourse between the offices of the 
Satraps and of the native authorities, the Indian chiefs and the heads of towns and villages, 
whom, as the accounts of the state of the Padjab at the time of Alexander's invasion shew, the 
Persiang left in possession in consideration of the payment of their tribute. The Hindus 
probably nosed at first the pnre Aramaic characters, just as in mach later times they adopted 
the Arabic writing fur a number of their dialects, and they introduced in the course of time 
the modifications observable in the Khardshtht Alphabet, for which process the additions 
to the Arabic Alphabet, employed for writing Hindt, furnish an analogy, perhaps not perfect, 
bui nevertheless worthy of notice. ) 


In support of these conjectural combinations three farther points may be adduced. First, 
the Khardshthi Alphabet is not a pandrt’s, but & clerk’s, alphabet. This appears to me evident 
from the cursive appearance of the signs, which has been frequently noticed by others ; from 
ite (according to Indian views) imperfect vowel-system, which includes no long vowels; from 
the employment of the ¢nuseéra for the notation of all nasals before consonants ; and from the 
almost constant substitution of single consonants for douple ones. The expression of the 
long vowels by separate signs, which occurs in no other ancient alphabet bat the Brahmt Lipi, 
was no doubt natural and desirable for the phoneticists or grammarians, who developed that 
aiphabet.6 But it is a useless encumbrance for men of business, whose aim is rather the 
expeditious despatch of work than philological or phonetic accuracy. Hence, even the Indian 
clerks and men of business using the Brihmt have never paid much attention to their correct 
use, though they were instructed by Brahmans in the principles of their peculiar alphabet.® Tf, 
therefore, these sigus, which have only a value for schoolmen, do not occur in the Kharéghthi, 
the natural inference is that this alphabet was framed by persons who paid regard only to the 
requirements of ordinary life, The other two peculiarities mentioned, — the substitution of the 
anusvdra for all nasals, standing before consonants, and the substitution of ka for kka, of ta 
for tia and so forth, and of kha for kkha, of dha for ddhe and so forth, — are clearly the devices 
of clerks, who wished toget quickly through their work. If thus the Kharéshthi appears to be 
an alphabet, framed with particular regard to the wants of clerks, that agrees with and con- 
firms the assumption, pat forward above, according to which it arose out of the official inter- 
course between the scribes of the Satraps and those of the native chiefs or other authorities. 


More important, however, is the second poini, which is intimately connected with the 
details of the derivation of the Kharéehthi. The originals of the Kharéshthi letters are. ik 
seems to me, to be found in the Aramaic inscriptions, incised during the rule of the gatlice 
Akbemenian kings. The whole ductus of the Kharéehtht with its long verticals or slanting 
down-strokes is that of the Saqqirah inscription of 482 B, 0. and the probably contemporaneous 
larger. Teima inscription, which Prof. Enting assigns to circiter 500°B. CO. It is also in 
these inseriptions that moat of the forms oceur, which apparently have served as models for the 
corresponding letters of the Kharéshtht. One or perhaps two seem to rest on. forms found in 
the somewhat Inter Lesser Teima, Serapeum and Stele Vaticaua inscriptions, while. three are 
connected, with older letters on the Assyrian weights and the seals and gems from Babyion. 


! ‘ Iution Studsez, No, TI. p. 68, | | |  € Indian Studies, No. Ir, p. 4if., note 3, 
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The accompanying Comparative Table? illustrates the details of the derivation, as I under- 
stand it. Cols. 1. and II. have been reproduced by photuzincography from Prof. Eutings’ Taduio 
Scripture Aramaice, Argentorati, 1892, and give the tweuty Aramaic signs, which, as I believes 
have been utilised by the Hindus, Theth and din being rejected by them. In Col. I. the fat signs 
belong-to the Teima inscription (Euting, Col. 9) with the exception of No. 1, I.b and No, 9, 
1, b-c, which come from the Stele Vaticana (Huting, Col. 12), The thin signs which have been 
taken from the Saqqirah inscription (Euting, Col. 11) with the exception of: No 4, I.a; 
No. 9, La; No. 10, I. b, and No, 20, I. a, which are from the Assyrian Weights and the 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting, Cols. 6, 8), as well as of No. 17, I. a-b, which are from 
ihe Scrapeum inscription (Euting, Col. 12) and of No. 10, I. a, which Prof. Euting has kindly 
added on once more looking over the Babylonian Aramaic inscriptions? 





The signs of Col. 11. have all been taken from Prof. Enting’s Cols. 14-17, and represent 
the chief types on the Aramaic Papyri, which M. J. Halévy!® and others believe to be the 
prototypes of the Kharéshthi, They have been given in my Table chiefly in order to shew that 
they are not snited for the derivation. Column III. gives the oldest forms of the borrowed 
Kharéshthi letters according to Table I. of my Grundriss der Indtschen Palioqraplhie, and Col. TV. 
with the signs, which I consider to be derivatives invented by the Hindus, comes from the 
same source. 


Before I proceed to give my remarks on the details of the derivation, I will re-state 
the general principles which have to be kept in mind for this and all other similar 
researches, 

(1) The oldest actually occurring signs of the alphabet to be derived (in this case the 
Kharéshthi) have to be compared with the supposed prototypes (in this case actually occurring 
Aramaic signs) of the same period (in this case of circ. 500-400 B. C.). 

(2) Only such irregular equations of signs are admissible as can be supported by analogies 
from other cases, where nations are known to have borrowed foreign alphabets. Thus it is not 
permissible to identify the Kharésutht: sign for ya with the Aramaic ga on account of a rather 
remote resemblance between what the modern researches have shewn to be a Secondary form of 
the Kharéshthi palatal media and the guttural media of the Arameans. 


(3) The comparison must shew that there are fixed principles of der ivation, 


The latter are given chiefly by the unmistakable tendencies underlying the formation 
of the Kharéshthi signs :— 

(1) A very decided predilection for forms, consisting of long vertical or slanting lines 
with appendages added do the upper portion; — : - 

(2) An antipathy against such with appendages at the foot of the verticals, which in no 
case allows a letter to consist of a vertical with an appendage at the foot alone; F 


(3) An aversion against heads of letters, consisting of more than two lines rising 
upwards though otherwise ‘a great latitude is allowed, as the ends of verticals, horizontal 
strokes and curves may appear at the top. 


These tendencies required two Aramaic letters, Lamed (Wo. 11, I, and IIL) and Shen 
(No. 19, I, and ITI.) to. be turned topsy-turvy, and caused in the Shin the tibia of 


| 





7 Arranged by Dr. W. Cartellieri and etched by Mesers. Angerer ‘and Gdéschl of Vienna. | 

is According to Dr, Taylor these two characters are also reflected in the Kharéshthi. . But the sign opposite 
Theth in his Table,, The Alphabet, Vol. If, p. 236, is a late ora, and Ain, cannot be O, as he doubtingly suggests. 
M. Peneds identifies Theth ioe the letter, which need to be read thu, a is ia reality 2 tha and a derivative from ta, 
see below oi ! 

* In this as well aa in other respects T have 46. seknowlelige Bt Biting’s ‘kind aesistatice, who sacrificed a 
good deal ‘of time in order to verify . the Semitio signs, which 3 I had selected, fox comparison, in the Plates of the 
Corp. Inscr. Sem, and carefully went with me through my ‘Table during a personal interview in Strassburg. 

18 Journ. Astatique, 1885, p. 251ff. 
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long vertical out of the short central stroke, as well as mutilations of some other signs. And 
it wovl-l seem that the aversion against appendages at the foot is probably due to the desire te 
keep the lower ends of the mdérikis free for the addition of the medial uw, the anwsedra and the 
ra-firvkes, which are ordinarily added here ; while the aversion against pendants from the 
top-lincs and Leads with many lines rising upwards was caused by the connexion of the medial 
vowels i, eand o with the tops of the consonants. Some other changes, such as turnings 
frum the right to the left, have been made in order to avoid collisions with other signs, while 
again other modifications are purely cursive or due to considerations of convenience in writing, 


As regards the details, [have to offer the following remarks regarding the Borrowed Signs. 


No. 1. — The identity of A with Aleph is evident enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halévy). The 
loug stretched shape of the Kharéshtht letter, which leans to the right, makes it in my opinion 
more probable that it is a simplification of a sign like that from the Saqgdran inscription in 
Col. La, than that it should be connected with the diminutive letters in Col. I.b andin Col. IT., 
which are iuclined the other way. 


No. 2. — Bu is, of course, a slightly modified form of the Beth in Col. I. a-b (compare 
Thomas, Taylor and Halévy). The upward bulge next to the vertical has been introduced in 
order to make the etter with one stroke of the pen, and the bent line at the fcot is represented 
hy a prolongation of the vertical in accordance with the principle stated above. The Beth of 
the Papyri (when cursive forms are used as in Col. IL. b-e and in Prof, Kuting’s Col. 15 b-c, 
16 b-d) is more advauced than the Kharéshthi ba, 


No. 3, —The identity of ga (Col. III.) with Ginel (Cols, I. and II.) has been recognised by 
Dr. Taylor alone. The loop on the right has been caused by the desire to make the letter with 
one stroke of the pen. It may be pointed out, as an analogy, that in the late Kharéshthi of the 
frat and second centuries A. D. cursive loops are common in ligatures with 7a and ya and that 
there is a looped ja, exactly resembling a ga, on the Bimaran vase in the word Muhjavata. 
The Aramaic prototype may possibly have been set up straighter than the forms given in Cols. 1, 
and If., and it may be noted that sach forms occur already on the Mesa stone and in other old 
inseriptions, soo Kuting, Cols. 1 and 3. 


No. 4. — Da (Col. ILL) ‘comes, as las been asserted by all my predecessors, from a Daleth 
like that in Col. I. a, whichis found, as Prof. Euting informs me, already on an Assyrian 
Weight of cireiter 600 B.C. The cursive simplification of this letter was therefore ancient in 
Mesopotamia. It re-occurs in the Papyri, with a slight modification, compare especially 
Euting, Col. 14b. The hook at the foot of the da Col. III. b, which occurs twice in the Agéka 
Hdiets and survives in the later inseriptions seems to have been added in order to distinguish 
the letter from na (No, 13, LIE. a). 


No. 5. — The identity of Aa (Col. TIE.) with He has not been recognised hitherto, But 
it seema to me derived from a round He, like the Teima form in Col. J, a, with the cursive 
transponitien of the central vertical to the lower right end of the curve, which ts particularly 
clear in the letter, given in Col. III, b,a not uncommon form inthe Asdka Edicts. Similar 
transpositions of inconvenient pendants, which would have been in the way of the signs for the 
vowels, ¢, ¢ aud o, are not unusnal: compare, ¢.¢., below the remarks on Nos. 12 and 17. The 
He of the Papyri, though not rarely round at the top, shews vearly always a continuation of 
the central bar on the outside of the top-line, and hence is less suitable for comparison. 


No. 6. — Fa has preserved, as all previous writers have acknowledged, exactly the form of 
the Wan in the T'cima inscription, which re-occurs on various later documents as the Ostraka 
fram Elephantine and the Cilician Satrap coins, and which is foreshadowed hy the letter of the 
‘ancient Assyrian Weights, Eating, Col. 6. The Papyri again offer'a more advanced round 
form, whieh ‘is common in the Kharéehtht inscriptions, incised during the firat and second 
conturles uf varers. 
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No. 7. — Dr. Taylor alone derives ja (Gol. IIL. a-b) from Zain, apparently relying on the 
similar Pehlevi letter. The form in Col. {1T. a, which is found repeatedly! in the Mansehra 
version and strvives in the legends of the Indo-Grecian and Saka coins, is, however, withont doubt 
the oldest, and derived from a Zain, like those of the Teima inscription (Gol. I. a-b), in which 
the upper bar has been furned into a bent stroke with a hook rismg upwards at the left end. 
In the second je (Col. III. b) the lower bar has been dropped in order to keep the foot of the 
sign free. The Pehlevi letter is rio doubt an analogous development. The Zain of the Papyri 
(Col. II.) is again much more advanced and unfit to be considered the original of the 
Khardéshthi siga. 


No. 8. — With respect to the representative of the Cheth I differ from all my predecessors. 
The Aramaic letter, such as it is found in the Saqqfrah inscription (Col. I. a-c), in Teima and 
various other documents" is exactly the same as the Khardshthi palatal sibilant ga. The 
pronunciation of the Indian sa comes very close to the German ch in ich, lich, etc.,3 and hence 
the utilisation of the otherwise redundant Cheth for the expression of sa appears to me me 
fectly regular and normal, 


No. 9,— The derivation of ya (Col. IIT.) from the Aramaic Yod has been generally assumed, 
and it has been noticed that the Khardshthi sign is identical with the late Palmyrenian and 
‘Pehlevi forms (Euting, Cols, 21-25, 30-32, 35-39, 58), which of course are independent 
analogous developments, as well as that it resembles the Yod of the Papyri (Col. II. c, and 
Eating, Cols. 14-17), where, however, the centre of the letter is mostly filled in with ink. Still 
closer comes the first sign (Col. II. b) from the Stele Vaticana, and it may be that a form like 
the latter is the real prototype. But I think the possibility is not precluded, that the Kharéshthi 
ya may be an Indian modification of a form like the more ancient Assyrian Aramaic sign in 
Col. L. a, which differs only by the retention of the second bar at the right lower end. The 
rejection of this bar was necessary in accordance with the principles of the Khardshthi, stated 
above, and may therefore be put down as an Indian modification. The height of the 
Kharéshthi? ya seems to indicate that its prototype had not yet been reduced to the diminutive 
size, which it usually has in the Papyri, but which is not yet observable in the otherwise 
differing letters of the Teima and Saqqiirah inscriptions. 


No. 10.—~The connexion of ka (Col. III.) with the Aramaic Kaph is asserted by M. J. 
Halévy, but he compares the sign of the Papyri (Col. II.), which is very dissimilar. I think, 
there can be no doubt that the Kharéshthi letter is a modification of the Babylonian Kaph in 
Col. I. b, which was turned round in order to avoid a collision with 7a and further received the 
little bar at the top for the sake of clearer distinction from pa. The sign in Col. I. a, which 
likewise comes from Babylon, has been added in order to shew the development of Col. I. b, 
from the oldest form. 


No. 11. — Lamed, consisting of a vertical with an appendage at the foot, had, as stated 
above, to be turned topsy-turvy in order to yield the Kharéshtht la, with which Dr. Taylor and 
M, Halévy have identified it. Moreover, the curve, which then stood at the top, was converted 
into a broken line!4 and attached a little below the top of the vertical,.in order to avoid a 
collision with 4. The signs of the Papyri, Col. H., are mostly far advanced and cursive, se 
that they cannot be considered the prototypes of the Kharéshthi la. mo 


No, 12, — The Kharéshthi ma (Cot. III. a-c) is, as hasbeen generally recognised, not muck 
more than the head of the Aramaic Mem, Col. 1. The first two forms, which are common in 
Aisikea’s Edicts and the second of which occurs also.on the Indo-Grecian coins, still shew rem- 

i Edict IIT. 9 in raja, IV. 16in raja, V. 19 in raja, V, 24 in praje, VII, 35 in raja, XI Lin raja 

12 Tt occurs even in the Papyri, though these offer mostly more advanced, rounded forms. 

® Professor A, Kuhn long ago expressed his belief that ebymologically fa is derived from ka through xo. | 

% The ia of the Edicts invariably shews the broken line i the left-hand limb. The later inseriptions offer 
tead'a curve open below. = 
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nants of the side-stroke and of the central yertical or slanting stroke. But they have been 
placed on the left, instead pf on the right. The mutilation of the Jetter is no doubt due, as 
has been suggested by others, to the introduction of the vowel signs, which would have given 
awkward forms, and the fact of the matilation is indicated by its size, which is always much 
smaller than that of the other Khardshthi signs. The curved head appears ip the Saqgarah 
Mem, which I have chosen for comparison, as well as on Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting, 
Col. 8 e) and in the Carpentras inscription (Euting, Col. 13 c), and the later forms from 
Palmyra prove that it must have been common. The Mem of the Papyri are again much more 
cursive and unsaited for comparison. 


No. 13. — Regarding na (Col, III. a), which is clearly the Nun of the Saqqfreh (Col. I. 
a-b) Teims, Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, it need be only pointed out that the forms 
of the Papyri are also in this case further advanced than those of the Kharéshthi. The na, 
given in Col. III. b, is a peculiar Indian development, not rare in the Asdka Edicts. 


No. 14. — The identity of sa with the Aramaic Samech (Col. I.) has hitherto not been recog- 
nised. Nevertheless, the not uncommon form of sa with the polygonal or angular head, given . 
in Col. IIL, permits us to assert that also in this case the Gandharians used for the notation of 
their dental sibilant the sign which one would expect to be employed for the purpose. The top 
stroke and the upper portion of the right side of the Kbaréshthi sa correspond very closely to 
the upper hook of the Samech of Teima, being only made a little broader. The little slanting 
bar in the centre of the Samech may be identified with the downward stroke, attached to the 
left of the top line of sa, and the lower left side of sa appears to be the corresponding portion 
of the Samech, turned round towards the left in order to effect a connexion with the downward 
stroke. These remarks will become most easily intelligible, if the component parte of the two 
letters are separated. Then we have for Samech A, and for sa v. The forms, in which the 


right portion of the head of s¢ is rounded, are of course cursive. The Teima form of the Samech 
with the little born at the left end of the top stroke is unique in the older inscriptions. But 
the Palmyrenian Igtters (Euting, Cols. 24-29, 32-33, 37, 39-40), though otherwise consi- 
derably modified, prove that the Somech with an upward twist must have been common. 
Finally, the corresponding Nabatean characters (Euting, Cols. 46-47), are almost exactly the 
same as the Kharéehthi sa and shew that the changes, assumed above, are easy and have actually 
been made again in much later times. The signs of the Papyri are again far advanced and 
unsuited for comparison. | 











(To he continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


(BY J, M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LCS. 
(Continued from p, 267.) 
Kiss. — The sense of the religious or ceremonial kiss seoms to be that in a kiss s 
spirit passes. The cases of kissing detailed below come under the fonr following main 
heads : — (a) In the kiss the kisser draws to himacif and so imprisons the sickness or ill-lnck 
that haunts the kissed ; (b) the kisser passes tothe kissed the kisser’s virtue or Incky inflnence 
which scares from the kissed the spirit of evil; (c} the kisser with a kiss sucks into himself the 
healing influence of the holy kissed; (d) the same spirit passes between the kisser and the kissed. 
In an English Court of Law the order to the witness to kiss the Book or Bible which he 
holds.in his hand means that in the oath the swearer has called God to witness that he speaks 
the trath. By the kiss the spirit of trutir passes from the Book, whose word is truth, into the 
swearer, and, if the witness lies, this outraged indwelling ‘spirit of truth will rend him to 
destruction. That in certain cages the object of kissing is to suck the virtue or good infinence 


of the person kissed, is ‘shown in eighteenth-centary England by the eagerness of preguant 
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women to kiss the hand of the king.%° Similarly, Heyptians kiss the threshold of a sacred 
tomb, Arabs kiss the Ki’aba or black stone of Makka, and Tibetan Buddhists kiss the cushions 
on which the Tashi Lima has been seated.2¢@ In the new synagogue at Prague (1885) 
a dew guide, who had by accident touched a sacred scroll, kissed the hand that touched 
the scroll, the object apparently being to take into himself in a proper reverential manner 
any share of the scroll influence, which through contact bad in an irregular way passed 
into his hand,’ So to sack virtue out of the box the Beni-Isra’il of Kélaba, in entering 
or leaving luis house, as he passes the box which holds the sacred text, touches the box with his 
first two right fingers and then kisses them.8! The kissing of a king, of a child, or of other 
object of worship, is not only that the guardian spirit of the kissed should pass into the kisser. 
The object in many cases is that the kisser should by kissing take ill-lnck from the kissed. So 
the Druses of Mount Lebanon kiss the hands, face and beard of the dead chicf.2 A variety 
of this idea appears in the practice which is as old as Job, of kissing the hand to the New 
Moon, or, with Sir Thomas Browne, to Fortune ;® in the Peru habit of kissing the air in adora- 
tion of the collective divinities ; 84 in the practice of the priests of Aesculapius in Italy (A. D. 140) 
suluting the god by raising and kissing the circle of tho thumb and first right finger tip.® 


In Bombay, when Sayyids come ont of a mosque after evening prayer, a group of 
boys may be seen near the mosque gate, Each boy holds in his arms asick child of one or two 
years, and in his hand a copper-pot filled with water. Each Sayyid, when he comes out of the 
mosque, turns to the boys, and, repeating holy verses from the Kurdn, lays his right band on 
the sick child’s head, and then gives the back of his right hand to the sick child to kiss. At 
the same time from his mouth, purified by the holy words of the Kurd, he breathes on the 
water in the boy’s copper-pot. The kissing of the Sayyid’s sacred hand scares the evil spirit 
which is making the child sick, and the drinking of the water, purified by the inbreathed spirit 
of the Kurdn prevents the return of the evil spirit.9® That in certain cases the object of the 
kiss is to suck out evil spirits is illustrated by the practice among the Brahmans of Southern 
India of the chief mourner kissing the mouth, nose and other openings of the corpse before the 
pyre is lighted.8? Also by the Tibetan exorcist drawing out disease-demons by sucking a hollow 
arrow set on the suffering part.8/o 


Worshippers at Jéjuri, in the Bombay Dekhan, before entering the temple, kiss Khandobi’s 
horse, whose virtue scares from them all hovering evils, before they.draw near the god.8 The 
Beni-Isra’il mothér, on the fifth day after child-birth, holds her ears and kisses a lamp three to 
five times, the spirit of light in the lamp driving out the spirits of darkness which have lodged 
in her during her time of peril and uncleanness.® In Makka, the virtue-taking inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, and the virtue-giving superior kisses the inferior’s brow. Equals, 
sharing in one spirit, kiss hands.% At the enthroning of a Persian king all present kiss his 
feet.2! The Jews kissed the feet and the knees of their crowned king.®? Comparo the kiss-worn 
bronze toe of St. Peter in Rome which men and women kiss, laying their brow on the toe and 
curtseying.®3 The Jews kissed the calves they worshipped. ‘The great toe of the statue of 
Jagannith Sankarééts in Bombay, is white with kissing. Compare Leo the Isaurian (A. D. 726) 
ordering images to be set higher, that no one might kiss them. Ata great fire at Antioch the 
Bishop gave the cross to the people to kiss that it might be their viadicum to the next world,” 
On Good Friday, the Pontiff adores and kisses the cross. The clergy and. the people follaw.®” 
In the Early Greek Church, on Christmas Jay, the Emperor kisses the picture of the Nativity.*® 
The early Christians kissed the doors, thre-hold and pillars of the church. A boy was cured 
“#0 Notes and Queries, Vol. IL. p. 438, %, Wa:isell's Bnddhiam in Tibet, p. 392. "' Kolabs (ayetteer, p. 86. 

€ Bney. Brit, Article *Druses.” * Religio M. uci, Sect. 17 (1648). Clodd’s Myths and Dreams, p. 43. 
® Pater’s Marius the Epiciyean, Vol. I. p. 40. % Information from Mr. Sayad Daud. . 


i Dubois, Vol. IT. p. 207. * 'Waddell’s Bu 71 isu in Tebel, p. 483, Jour. R. A. Soc. Vol. VIL p. 107. 
* Bombay Gateticer, Vol’ XVIEE. Part I. p. S27. Burkhardt’s Arabia, Vol. I. p- 369. ‘90. Jonas’ Crowns, p. 430. 
® Op. cit. p, 928; Josephus’ Antiquities, Vol. VL p.4.. % From MS. note, 001 

4% Hosea, Chap. xiii.,y.2, ° = ' : |) 98 Smith's Christion Antiquities, p. 818. 

¥ Op. cit. p. 500, 97 Op. cit. p. 739. % Op. cit. p. 809, Op. cit. pp. 365, 963. 
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of disease by kissing the threshold of St. Mark’s Basilica,’ Before taking the Sacrament the 
early Christian kissed the Jeft horn of the altar When the novice was admitted into a 
mouustery he kissed the monks’ hands and begged their prayers.2 Among the early Christians 
the pricst first and then the other friends kissed the corpse at the grave.’ Lucilla of Carthage, 
in the time of Diocletian (A. D, 300) tasted, that is, kissed the mouth of a dead martyr before 
eating and drinking theelements.4 Besides the kiss of peace and the kiss of reverence the 
early Christians practised ceremonial kissing after prayer, after Communion, after Baptism, after 
Ordination, at espousals, to the dying, and to the dead. Among the early Jews a kiss was a 
ceremonial marriage salutation.® 
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The liability toinjury from the accidental intrusion of outside substances must have 
been oue of the chief risks of the early life. This experience explains why the seven 
deadly spirits of the Babylonians lived among the thorns of the mountains.’ It also explains 
why the first part of Hindu Salya, or Surgery, is the removal of external substances accidentally 
introduced into the body, as grass, wood, stones, iron, earth, bones, hair, and nails.6 Finally 
it explains why, among many wild peoples, the presence of some foreign substance is considered 
the cause of all disease. From this early experience and beliefitfollowed that the sovran cure 
of sickness is either direct or indirect sucking with the object of removing the foreign 
cause of sickness. Among the Zaparo Indians of South America, among the Papuans, among 
the Banks’ Islanders, and among the Tasmanians, the sorcerer cures wounds by sucking out 
steel splinters, bones and worms.® So also the Amana Indians and the Australians suck the 
sick and draw out evil spirits.!¢ When a child is hurt the English mother kisses the place to 
make it well. Compare ants with their mouths staunching the wounds. of some of their 
number whose feelers were cut off.1! In 1864, when he agreed to be Emperor of Mexico, 
Maximilian kissed the representative of the Mexican nation. A kiss, probably the kiss of 
peace or oneness of spirit, is the salutation among European sovereigns. In Venice, in 1608, 
the traveller Coryate! noticed that, when the nobles or clarisstmos met in the street, they 
gave at parting a mutual kiss to one another’s manly cheek. A custom, he adds, I never saw 
before, nor heard of, nor read of. Elderly Australian women salute a stranger by kissing him 
on both cheeks.14 When a Greek left his home he kissed the soil. When he landed in a foreign 
country he kissed the soil. He kissed his native soil again on his return. The Romans 
kissed the back of their right hand when they passed atemple.1® A Greek suppliant kissed the 
temple threshold..1? The suppliant Priam kissed the knees of Achilles and the storm-stayed 
Odyseus the knees of the Egyptian king.1® The Greeks and Romans saluted guests by kissing 
their lips, hands, knees and feet. When a solemn kiss was given, especially to a child, it was 
the custom to hold the person kissed by the ears, apparently to prevent the escape of the 
spirit which passed in the kiss, This was called the pot kiss.!® The same holding of 
ears is practised among the Russians when the bridegroom first kisses the bride after 
marriage. The Russian husband and wife, after the wedding ceremony, kiss each other 
three times.** To prevent misfortune in Banff in Scotland (1800), if a newly married couple 





M8 Op, cit. p. 2047, 1 Op. cit. p. 414, 3 Op. cit. p. 1407. —-® Op. cif. p.258. = * Op. cit. p. 1131. 
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chance to meet on the road, they salute each other by kissing.22 Before Easter Sunday the 
Russiaus kiss every one in the family in token of good will. On Easter day, the Czar kisses 
a soldier in each regiment,2* The Russians and the Druses kiss the dead.» The Russian 
bishop kisses the sacred pictures, and the people kiss the bishop’s hands.?6 In Russia, the 
priest’s canonicals are kissed and signed with the cross before they are put on.” Among the 
Danes, when a girl hears the cuckoo, she kisses her hand, and asks the cuckoo when she will 
be married.2? In German and Russian nursery tales, great powers are ascribed to a kiss. 
The maiden spell-bound in the form of a snake, dragon, toad, or frog, is freed from the spell by 
being thrice kissed.® A kiss blots out of memory everything bad or unpleasant. Again, a 
kiss brings back remembrance, and the unbinding ofa spell is said to hang on a kiss.5° The 
sense being that the kisser’s influence passing in the kiss drives from the person kissed evil 
memories or the evil spell-spirit. Of a kiss counteracting a spell Sharpe! gives the following 
example: — “In England, in 1603, a man thought his cow was bewitched; he would not 
go up to her till he had raised the tail and kissed under it,” The Pope, on being installed, 
has his right foot and hand kissed by the Cardinals, his foot and right knee by the Bishops, 
and his foot by others.23 Roman Catholic Bishops and priests kiss the vessel that holds the 
sacred oi1.38 In England, before the Reformation, when the service was ended, the congre- 
gation used to kiss the pax, a board with an image of Christ on the Cross, the kiss being the 
kiss of peace, the spirit of peace passing from the image into the kisser, and so making the 
whole congregation of one spirit.4 In the words of St. Cyril (died A. D. 444) the sacramental 
or eucharistic kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together.®5 Similarly, in the 
Greelx Church, the bride and bridegroom thrice kiss the cross..6 So also in the early 
Christian Church the taking of the Sacrament was preceded by the kiss of peace.*” 
Similarly, in England (A. D. 600-1000), drinkers kissed after pledging each other in wine. 
Compare the Peruvians who, before drinking, kissed the air two or three times in token of 
adoration.2? At the end of a Beni-Isri’ll feast, the minister kisses a portion of bread and 
salt, and sends it rcund to the guests, each of whom kisses the bread and tastes the salt,*? 
When (A. D. 1547) Edward VI. of England was crowned, the people kissed first his right foot 
and then his cheek.“ At York and Newcastle (1825), in halls and in kitchens, kissing-bushes 
of mistletoe, greens, ribbons and oranges were hung, under whioh the men might kiss the girls, 
probably to draw into the kisser the hovering influences which haunt the evil dying year and might 
otherwise have harmed the kissed.#! According to an old Scottish custom the man who first enters 
a house after twelve o’clock on New Year’s morning hasaright to demand a kiss. In the kiss 
passes the spirit of the guardian New Year which the man brings with him. Compare for the 
new moon :-—“ In England (1825), whoever is first to see the new moon may kiss one of the opposite 
sex and claim a pair of gloves.’’48 In Yorkshireand in Scotland, the clergyman used to kiss the 
bride after the wedding service, and in Ireland, the kiss of the bride aad bridegroom was part of the 
ceremony.44 In England and in Russia, at the end and at the beginning of a dance, it was the 
practice to kiss.45 Another old English rule is. that, if a woman kisses a man who is asleep 
TR 
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witiout waking him, she wins «j,ai of gloves.4¢ Perhaps, the seuse of this glove-winning !s 
tuat the kiss sueks‘out the soul of the sleeper, the soul in sleep being apt to leave the sleeper's 
roy, and that the owner redecias his sunl Ly the gift of gloves. In England, to kissa black 
eat is lucky. The proverb says:—“ Kiss the black cat, ‘twill make ve far. Kiss the white one, 
will make yon lean. “§ In this case the black cat seems to be a seape into which passes any 
evil spirit vf leanness by which the kisser way have been haunied. 








Leather. — Faiutine or hysterical pationts are restored te consciensness either by being 
beaten with a shoe or a leather thony, or by inhaling the fumes of burnt leather, Therefore 
apirits fear leather. Sv, in the Dekhan, a person troubled with nichtirare sleeps with a shoe 
ander his pillow, and an exorcist frightens a spirit by threatening to make it drink water from 
the tanner’s well, Poona Kunbis believe that to drink water froma cobbler’s hands destroys 
& witch's power.*? Similarly, a Gujarit witels’s power is taken sway by shaving her head, 
poutiug her with a twig of the arkd or giant swallow-wort and pouring down her throat water 
ait of a tanner’s jar. Among the Kanbis of the Dekhan, if a man feels he has been struck 
ay on incantation he at once inkes hold of an upturned shoe. The Tirmalis, a Telugu caste of 
beguars in Poona, on the fifth day after birth, lay a leather shoe or sandal under a child’s pillow 
to seare evil spivits#0 The Shéldptir-Kémtis set an old shoe under the babe’s pillow to keep 
of evil spirits! The Mochis of Ahmadnagar, who are of sonthern origin, on the fifth night 
afier a birth, worship Satvai, and lay a shoe under the child’s pillow to keep away evil spirits.%2 
Among the Ahmadnagar Bhils, those who have been put ont of caste are let back by paying a 
fine, and when too poor to pay they stand before the caste with their shoes on their heads.63 In 
Thin, people fasten old shoes to frnit-trees, jn order that they may not be blighted by the Evil 
Eye, and may bear good fruit.44 The Bijapfir Dhér bride stands in a basket filled with rice and 
leather.86 Ifa Dharwar Pitradavarn, or dancing girl, is struck with a shoe, she is ont of caste, 
has to pay a fine, and go through penances.® In Dharwar, a Brahman woman never wears 
shoes, except when- she is lying in.5? At a Liigayat wedding, in Dharwir, the bridegroom’s 
mother sits on a bullock’s saddle, taking the bridegroom on her right knee and the bride on her 
Jeft knee.“® In South India, Hindus lift their shoes and swear at the whirlwind, which in Tamil 
districts is known as pishdcha, or devil. To take off your shoes if you meet a great man 
and never to enter a house with shoes on, are two main rules of conduct in South India.% 
Uy, Buchanan tells how when his butler saw the ghost of a cook who had lately died, he put his 
*hoeson the right side of ihe door, and so drove off the ghost.) To strike with a slipper is a 
great offence in Sonthern India. Any man who is so struck is put out of easte.*? In Bengal, in 
a Briahmar wedding ceremony, at the evening or spirit-time, the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
red bull’s bide When the Brahman bride first enters the bridegroom’s house she is 
seated on a red bull's hide.“ In the Godévari districts, when a woman is pregnant, to keep 
off demons, women barn a heap of rice husk, and tie a shoe te one door-post and a bunch 
of tuls. to the other post. To scare a demon ont of a person, the Shanirs apply a slipper 
ur a broom to the shoulder of the possessed,.®* In Lancashire, Cornwall and London, if on going 
to bud you leave your shoes sole up, crossed, or, peeping ont from beneath the coverlet, you need 
not fear cramp. The Circassians hang a goat-hide on a pole to keep off lightning.©* The 
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Persians had a leather standard. The Jewish tabernacle and sacred vessels were covered 
with skins.’° The Jews had a custom of handing over a shoe to confirm a contract.2! German 
Jews, at the last gasp or before execution, have knotted leather thongs bonnd ronnd their arms 
and head.”? Roman Jews wear little rolls of parchment written with words in peculiar ink 
enclosed in black calf’s skin and tied to the arm or brow to keep off evil influences, especially 
nightly terrors,’? Among the Felops of the Gambia Coast, West Africas, if a father is killed in 
a brawl his son wears his father’s sandals once a year.74 In Bornou, in North Africa, married 
women are careful to cover their beds with skins when their husbands visit them.7> The 
lamb-skin or white leather apron is the badge of the freemason.72 The Alaska Esquimaux 
Indians (North America) clothe the dead in a frock of skin.7? Among the Oregon Indians, at 
their funeral pyres, the doctor tries to restore life, and if he fails, he throws a slip of leather on 
the dead.”8 Some Indian tribes wrap the dead in buffalo hide.” Hugh Lupus, the great Earl of 
Chester (A. D. 1120), was wrapped in leather and laid in a stone coffin.8? According to Bancroft, 

Vol. III. p. 519, the Americans putsandalsonthedead. At the lupercalia, the object “of the Romau 
youths, in striking people with a thong of leather, was probably at first to drive away spirits. 
Barren women tried to receive a cut of the thong hoping the stroke would make them conceive, 
that is, hoping that the spirit that made them barren might be driven out of them. Compare 
at the Indian Muharram some of the sporters striking men and women on the head with leather 
rolled in the form of aclub.®! The original object of the Roman and Skandinavian practice of 
fastening shoes on the feet of the dead may have been either to prevent the spirit coming 
back, or to prevent evil spirits entering the body. To bring luck to the family 
American negroes keep all old shoes and old leather in some place in the house.8- The Gypsies 
consider that ill-luckis bound and loosed by a shoe-siring.®* In Germany, throwing shoes over 
one’s head and seeing which way the points look, reveals the place where onc is destined to stay 
longest.85 In Ireland, persons were elected by throwing a shoe over them,** and as late as 1689 
tattered brogues were thrown into the grave of the Irish piper.27_ In England, shoes are thrown 
for luck after the bride and bridegroom, and after the youth who is leaving his family and 
friends.6° Rustics mark their shoes’ outlines on the tops of the steeples of churches.2? In the 
West Highlands of Scotland, on New Year’s Eve, at the laird’s house, a man dressed in a cow’s 
hide used torun round and be beaten with sticks, and in Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday, there 
was a custom of cracking a leather-thonged whip.*! In Durham, on Easter Tuesday, wives 
beat their husbands, and on the next day husbands beat their wives with shoes.°2 In Gujarat, 
beating with a shoe is a common device for driving out an evil spirit in a possession case. 
This suggestion of possession is perhaps an element in the Musalman horror of placing a slipper 
on the head. The Urda proverb says : — Give me bread and lay your slipper on my head.® 
An English folk-guard against the ill-luck of hearing a dog howl (or rather against Death the 
vision of whom makes the dog howl) is to take off your left shoe, ‘place it sole up, spit on the 
sole,and set your foot on the spittle. Spitting on the shoe as a precantion against the 
Evil Eye was approved by Pliny and is still practised in Italy.* _ In 1647, freshmen at Oxford 
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had ou ‘Ghee Tuesday to take an oath on an old shoe. In the north of England (1885), t to 
dream of their true love, girls laid their shoes soles up under their pillows. Similarly, 
Dorsetshire girls put their shoes by their bedside in the form of a T or cross, saying : — 
* Hoping this night my true love to see, 
I place my shoes in the form of a T.”% 


CO 








In China and the Malay Peninsula, no iron tools, leather, or umbrellas, may be brought into 
a mine for fear of annoying the earth spirits. The Brahman worships sitting on the skin of 
the black antelope. The Hindao ascetic dresses in a deer or tiger skin, The skin of the 
victim ram was drawn over the statue of Jupiter Ammon. The oracle-seeker at Delphi slept 
in the victim’s skin. The ancient Scot cooked his meat in the victim’s skin. To the early 
man the hide was a great guardian. It formed his clothes, his armour, and his means for 
carrying food, drink and coin. 

Apart from its usefalness, the source of the holiness or evils-earing power of leather 
is that the spirit of the animal to which it belonged lives on in the skin. So, in Tibet, 
the greatest of oaths is for the swearer to lay a Scripture on his head, and, sitting on the 
revking hide of an ox, to eat part of the ox’s heart.200 

(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.¥.L.S. 
No, 39. — Devoted Vatsalé. 

Ix a certain village there lived a Brahman named Patanibhagya. He had an affectionate 
wife named Vaisala. She was a very good woman, and was equally kind toall the members of 
her household, and especially to ber mother-in-law, the mother of Patanibhagya. She was so 
sincerely attached to her that Vatsela’s attachment to her mother-in-law became proverbial 
throughout the village. Some people regarded it as madness, and began to doubt as to how 
she would survive her mother-in-law, as, in all probability, the old woman would die first. But 
tne more considerate thought Vatsala to be merely @ little wanting in common sense, and 
that was the real truth. She considered her mother-in-law as a goddess, and, apart from 
her sincere devotion to her,she was under the strong belief that no daughters-in-law could 
live in the world without mothers-iu-law to guide and rule them. Every morning, as she 
ruse up from her bed, sho first worshipped her mother-in-law, consulted her taste in 
cooking the houschold meal, prepared only those dishes which she ordered, served her meal 
first, and then attended to the table of others. Thus it was with Vateal&; and her mother- 
in-law, on her part. as, of course, was natural, was deeply attached to her. Thus passed several 
happy years. But time must work its changes, and the old people must die giving place to 
new, and the end of the mother-in-law approached, and she passed away in the arms of her 
daughter-in-law. Ihe funeral rites followed and after a time the house revived from the 
moaurning. It was a natural death in good old age. There was not munch sorrow felt in the 
family. But to Vatsala tha world became a nonentity. She had nothing now to care for in the 
world. Her monitor was no more. Who would receive henceforth her devotions? Who 
would direct her in her household duties ? These became great riddles to her. Patanibhigva 
advised her to cheer up, but to ne effect. His sound arguments. were of no avail to soothe the 
sorrows of Vatssla, for she had not that quota of common sense, — the general property of all: 
what she wanted was some tangible and material object to be respected’ as her mother-in-law, 
“T mast have a mother- in-iaw. Give me a mother-in-law, my dear hoshand,” mourned. 
V ee mo x 3 
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Finding all reasoning to be vain, and, pitying his poor wife, who was so good and kind to 
him in everything, he went a little out of the ordinary way and promised to supply Vatsala 


with a mother-in-law. He went to a carpenter and brought a wooden image, and, presenting it 
to his wife, addressed her thas :— 


“ My dear Vatsali, you are dying for want of a mother-in-law. I have consulted several 
doctors and learned men. They gave me a wooden mother-in-law for you. You can now be 
happy. You can worship this as yoor old mother-in-law. Consult this wooden image in 
household duties, and be thus in every way happy.” 


Vatsala’s pleasure at the receipt of a substitute for her mother-in-law can be better 
imagined than described. She placed it in a prominent part of the verandah of the upper storey 
of her house. To herit was everything. She consulted it. She fed it twice a day witha 
sumptaous meal, and spent every minute that she could save from household duties to the care 
of the image. But how could the wood speak? How could the wood eat? These were 
plain questions with plain answers to Vatsala. For she devised the answers after putting the 
questions to the image, and imagined that the answers came from the mother-in-law herself. 
She would stand before the image and ask :— 


“My mother, what shall I prepare you for your dinner to-night? You have not been well 
to-day.”’ 


After putting this question, she would herself answer :— 


“Yes, I understand you. Your order is that I should prepare pepper-water without ddl, 
I shall do so.” 


Her simplicity was a source of general amusement. She would spread a large leaf before 
the image and serve on it the meal meant for her mother-in-law. Some mischievous relation 
would wait for an opportunity and take away all the meal, leaving the leaf clean. But Vatsala 
thought that her mother-in-law had swallowed it all. Thus passed sume days. 


Patanibhigya had to go out on a mercantile tour with a neighbour for a few months. 
He supplied the house with grain and articles of food to last for six months, and started on 
his journey. His neighbour did the same, and followed him. Other relations of Patanibhigya, 
too, had to go away, and thus Vatsala was left alone in the house with her wooden motber-in- 
law. She was very glad of this, Her only living friend was the wife of the neighbour who 
had accompanied Patantbhigya on his tour. That their husbands were friends on tour was 
the great cause of this friendship, though they were of opposite natures. Vatsuli was 
an idiot anda fool, but the other woman was the very type of intelligence and cunning. 
Finding VatsalA was a great fool, and it did not take much time to discover this, she wanted 
to profit by it. Whatever ill-health Vatsala imagined in her wooden mother-in-law she would 
ageravate. She recommended sumptuous meals for the mother-in-law as the only cure for 
weakness, and Vatsali spent all her leisure in preparing rice of several kinds, puddings, 
muffins, etc., etc., to feed her, aud all these were served twice and even thrice a day. 
Her friend took them all away secretly, and thus saved herself the trouble of kindling a fire -at 
her own home, growing fat at the expense of Vatsalé.. She'saved all the articles atored up by 
her own husband, Vatsal4 did not care for the expense. If her mother-in-law was well if 
was all in all to her: and was she improving? Yes; undoubtedly , at least to Vatsala she. was, 
and-her friend told her so every day. Thus things want on for some months. 

Their husbands returned from their tour. Patauibhigya ‘examined. his house, aud 
_ diseovered that he must supply his house again with’food. He asked his wife, how it was that 
everything was exhausted s0 soon, while she was the ouly souliathome to eat. 
oS My dear husband, how is it that yor have forgotten your muther,, my. mother-in-law P 
Ever since you left us, she was. always falling into weak, bealth,and I had to feed. her every 
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day sumptoocusiy. Must not two souis eat? And must not my mother-in-law be fed ?” 
replied she, 


The patienve of the Lushand was exhausted. However much he might have excused her 
for her foolishness, the waste of all the food touched htm to the quick. 


“Muy you and your mother-in-law go to hell!” roared he, and, Kicking the wooden 
image first, he dealt the same punishment to his wife. The wife did not feel herself 
insulted in any way, but she felt acutely the sufferings of her mother-in-law. 


“You have kicked herdown. May thegodscurse you! You have kicked your own mother, 
How will the gods exeuse you? O my mother-in-law, my dear mother-in-law. In your old 
age to be thus kicked! Whata great shock yon mnst have received by your fall?” wept 
Vatsala, and, disregarding her husband's blows, she flew to the fallen image, took it up in her 
hands, and protected it from further injury from Patanibhigya. 


The husband could contain himself no more. He drove his wife with her precious 
1iother-in-law out of the house. Not that she cared: for she had still her mother-in-law, and 
could go with her where she pleased and live comfortably. For is not a mother-in-law a goddess 
to daughters-in-law? Thus arguing with herself, Vatsali left the village that very evening, 
carrying on her shoulders her poor mangled mother-in-law, and walked through a forest. The 
sun had just set. Darkness covered the world. Vatsali, notwithstanding the charm of a 
goddess on her shoulders, was a little afraid to pursue her way through the forest all alone, 
She wanted to rest somewhere for the night; and where else could she rest but on a tree? So 
she climbed up a tree and with her mother-in-law in her hands sat there for the night. 


The tree on which Vatsalé sat wasin the middle of a thick forest, and was a large and 
broad one ; and it was the tree under which the robbers of the forest used to assemble 
to divide among themselves the plunders of the night. Just at the last watch of the 
night nearly a dozen robbers came, and were engaged in separating their plunder into several 
groups as the share for each. Vatsalé had no sleep the whole night and now she heard the 
horrible conversation of the robbers. The counting of coins jingled on her ears. Her whole 
frame trembled, and down fell the wooden mother-in-law as the first effect of her fears, just as 
the robbers were proceeding to take possession of their respective shares. They knew that the 
Raja’s men had been watching them for a long time, and so in the twinkling of an eye most of 
them ran away. After her mother-in-law down came Vatsala with a horrible crash, and those 
that remained imagined her to be the very Raji himself. So away they rap, and the wood 
was cleared of the robbers. Vatsal& fell down senseless, but after a time she recovered 
her senses. The morning had now dawned and she perceived the heaps of coin with 
her wooden mother-in-law in their midst. She fell down before her goddess and wore 
shipped her. 


“What will your son —that son who kicked you last evening—say now, when I return to 
him with these hoards of money? O my goddess! O my holy mother-in-law!” 


Bo saying, Vatealé collected everything in haste and returned home. Meanwhile, Patanf- 
bhigys, after the excitement of the moment, was very sorry for his cruelty to his poor wife, for 
it was a settled fact that she was an idiot. So he waited for the morning to go out in search of 
her; and great was his joy when she herself returned to him with so much money !' In her own 
fashion, she told the story about the money, and how her mother-in-law had given it to replace 
the exhansted store at home, and preached to her husband that he must be more kind to such a 
kind mother! The sight of the money consoled him much, though at heart he langhed at his 
wife's theory, and was nof blind to the true cause of the acquisition, And what is lost in 
hamovring an idiotic and stupid, but for all that, = good wife? So Patantbhigya stored 
up ell the money, and told hia wife that. all the good fortiine was due to her devotion to her 
“mother-in-lay,. | | 
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“Tt is my goddess, my mother-in-law, my dear husband, that gave us all this wealth,” 
repeated Vatsald even before her husband finished his speech. 


“Yes, true itis, true it is. From to- day worship her all the more for it,’ repeated the 
husband. 


That noon her cunning friend visited Vatsala, who, in her own plain way, related the 
great boon that her mother-in-law that day conferred upon her family by the gift of unexpected 
wealth. The neighbour heard it with great pleasure, for her avarice had already devised for 
her a plan of her making herself rich in the same way. Outwardly she promised to worship 
her own mother-in-law in that way, and made a copy of Vatsala’s image, but hersecret intention 
was to go to the tree in which Vaisala had hidden herself the previous night, and try to see 
whether fortune would favour her also. For this purpose she carefully noted the exact position 
of the tree. 


As soon as night approached, without the knowledge of the husband, she ran to the forest 
to the very tree and concealed herself in it with, of course, the wooden mother-in-law, to 
surprise the robbers. Even as she expected, the robbers came that night also, and became 
engaged in dividing their booty. She threw down first the wooden stump, and the robbers 
were a little afraid at first; but their money, hard won in their own way of thieving, was not 
to be thus easily given up every night. So they made acarefnl search, and caught bold of 
the woman, 


“You wretched hag: you are caught at last,” roared they. ‘‘ You frightened us last night, 
and we were fools and ran away. But now instead of killing you we will make a lesson of you 
to others who would thus dare to beard us in our own den.” 


All the shrieks and cries of the woman, and her pleadings that the woman of the previous 
night was a different one were of no avail. Her hair wascut. Her nose was cut. And thus 
mutilated she was driven ont of the forest and reached home with her body disfigured for her 
pains. 


Her husband, who had missed her the previous night, received her with great anger, and 
on hearing the cause of her disfigurement spoke to her in very severe terms. He plainly told 
her that it was her avarice that brought her that just punishment. But what was to be 
done next? He applied soothing medicines to her broken nose and advised her never to relate 
her story to any one, and thus ends the story. 


MISCELLANEA. 
SOME REMABKS ON THE KALYANI — desirous of learning the Vinaya Pitaka. The 
INSCRIPTIONS. Kalyant Inscriptions add :-—“ The king was pleased 
(Continued from Vol. XXIII. p. 259.) with the théra, and presented him with an aims- 
| bowl filled with many kinds of gems.” As atteat- 
(18) Malayadipa. ed by the following passage cited in Yule’s Hob- 


Malayadipa may be identified with the | son-Jobson, p. 416, the wealth of the country 

Malay Archipelago. Its native appellation is during the period in question appears to be an 
Malayu. The capital of the region may be fixed as undoubted fact -— . 
Malacca, which has now been deserted for Penang | «¢ 1150. “Phe. Isle of Malai is very great 
and Singapore. The Malayo betel-nut is still; |... The people devote themselves to very profit- 
famous in Burma, and it must have been intro- | able trade; and there are found here elephants, 
duced when there wag frequent intercourse thinoceroses, and various aromatics and | : 
between the Burmese and Malay ports. _. },euch as clove, 'cimmamon, ai .. and mubeeg,, 

RAholathéra went to Malayadtpa in 543, Sak- | In the mountains ae mint gold, of excellent 
kar&j, or 118i A.D. He was. ‘well received by. | q quality. ae ook 
the king, who was evidently a Buddhist, as he was Barist, by Fenbort, i. 945- : 
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{414} Dhammavildsathéra. 


dtus nie t hiniontulle fact that the study of 


Loaraphy as vias of history is not held m 
eto by Burmiwus: henee the meagreness 
(Fo detasls ano bicgsuplieal notiees of native 
ariters, 
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(16) Kambdja. 


This is the classical appellation of Cambodian, 
the ancient empire of the Khiners, whose infltence 
inthe valluys of the Salween and Irrawaddy ceased 
withthe foundation of the kingdom of Sian, witl. 


| Ayuthia as its capital, im 1350 A. D. (-e8 note 9, 


Dhammavilasa wo~ the title given to Sari- - 


puttathera by Bing Narapatisipu (117-£-1228 
A.D ive his aoiity and eminence in learning. 


native of Padippajcyya village in the province of 


Dal. He was educated at Pagin under Ananda- |.) 1, Sein “wi Goreuptad’ tore 18e "Ohare 


thera of the Sinhalese fraternity. The king 
desired to appuint Sdripatta to be one of his Pre- 
eeytors, but unfortunately he was debarred from 
varrying out his oljeet by the rigour of a custom 
prevailing at ull Oriental Courts that all recipients 
wf royal favour shall not labour under any 
physical defect. One of the big toes of the 
thera was shorter than its natural length, and he 
was accordingly disqualified for any high post 
under the Government. Tio compensate for the 
boon missed by him the king bestowed upon him 
the ,title uf Dhammavilisa, and commissioned 
him to propagate the Buddhist Religion in the 
maritime provinces. What has rendered his 
name illustrious in Burma is the authorship of 
the Dhammavilasa-dhammeabat, which ig not 
now extant. There is, however, a commentary on 
it, which was compiled in the 17th Century. This 
latter work comprises 86 palm-leaves, eight lines 
to the page. The chapter on “ Inheritance and 
Partition” has been translated and published 
under the editorship of the Iate Dr. E, Forch- 
hammer, and forms No. VII. of the series of 
Votes on Buddhist Law issued by Mr. Justice 
Jardine, now of the Bombay High Court. 


The dates of birth and death of Dhammavilisa, 
as well ag of the completion of his Dhanmmabat 
are unknown. Bren the Sdeendlankdra, contpiled 
aa late ag 1832 A. D. by the learned er- 
monk Maangdaungeadd, the Archbishop of King 
Bidap‘ay§ at Amearapura, is silent on these 
pointe. 4 
(16). Lakkhiyapura. 

This place may be identified with the modern 
Lotk'aik, s small insignifeant village on the Dali 
side of the Rangoon river, but the Bakies Fiver 
1 And here again, in regard to tha dootrina left hobs 
RBlraghgoving-s: regard 9 the doctrine left behing 
doctrine delivered by Christ to His disciples is to spread 
dagrose rerywsere ‘iil i prevails sberaally, Wheres 





is to he moted. For’ the 


ante, Vol. XXIII. p. 2o0£.3, 
In Burmese official writings the Shan States to 
the East of the Irrawaddy River are collec. 


: | tively called Kambédja. In this connection it 
The fl¢ra was a Uuluing by birth and was a. 


\ 
i 
| 


| 


i people were called “Cham.” 
| pa,” 


may be interesting to note that the appellation, 
“Shan,” applied by the Burmans to the whole 


Kamboja was also known as Champi, and its 
Vide s. vu. “ Cham. 
“Shan” and “Siam” in Yule’s Hobson. 


| Jobson. 


| 
: 


1 
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(17) Dalapura. 


Dalapura is the modern Dal& opposite Ran- 
goon. Tradition says that it was founded by a 
princess from Thatin, whose king had jast beaten 
off a Cambodian army. In after times Dala 
formed a dependency of Syriam, and in view of 
its origin, was always an appanage of a princess 
or @ lady of rank. Owing to its contiguity to 
Cape Negrais, which was the base of operations of 
Arakanese raiders and invaders, it was deemed 
to be of some strategic importance. 


(18) Visumgama. 

The validity of the ordination of a Buddhist 
monk and his consequent status in the Order 
depend mainly on the validity of the consecration 
of the simd where the ordination was performed. 
A simd is, again, valid or otherwise according 
as its site is viswmgdma or not. Thus the 
whole fabricof the Buddhist Church rests, to some 
extent, on the solution of the vexed question 
of visuihgama, The frequent squabbles and 
controversies regarding the validity or otherwise 
of ordination are due to this fact. These con- 
troversies have now been happily set at rest in 
Barma by the Local Government, which issues 
grants of viewgdma land for the construction of 
swads under the seal and hand of the Chief 


* 


(19) "The Religion of Buddha will laet 
| ' 8,000 years. 


this idle tradition and pablished it to the world 
in his great work on Buddhism! it is essential to 


by leaps and bounds, is; according fo his own admission, ' 
to fade away by degrees, til at the end of 5,000 years ib 
has dissppeared altogether from the earth, and another. 
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aseertain the basis on which the statement is 


founded. The Buddlusts do not question the truth 
of the statements in the Pili texts of the Tripifuka, 
but they are at liherty to criticise the commen- 
taries, stich as the affhatuthds, telis, ete. In 
the present case, the limit of the continuance of 
Buddhism is fixed by the affhukathds, and not by 
the Buddha himself. 


The Divyhanihkdya, the Muhidvugga of the Sr isa- 
pitaku, and the Mahiépurinibbdénasutin do not 
cantain any allusion to the question, but distinctly 
say. on the other hand, that the succession of 
monks will never be interrupted so long as 
there is peace and concord among them: “ Sace, 
Subhadda, ime URiLkhG samdvihdreyyum, asuiitio 
loko arahantehi agssa.? 


In the Chihwnygu, however, it is said that 
Gautama Buddha was averse to the admission of 
nuns into the Church, as he foresaw the risk 
acerting to the Order of Monks, and declared 
that his Religion would last 1,000 years if no 
nuns were admitted, but only 500 years if they 
were. This is, of course, only a hypothetical 
statement, and an euphemistic avowal of unwil- 
lingness to recognize the Order of Nuns which was 
subsequently formed. Butthe commentators took 
a serious view of the matter and, being constrained 
to put a literal interpretation on the declaration, 
prolonged the period of 1,000 years to 5,000, which 


they had no authority to do. In the Chilavaggat- | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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¢hakathd. a period of 1,000 years is assigned to 
each of the following classes of saints :— 

(a) Patisambhidipatta; 

(6) Sukkhavipassake ; 

(c) Andgamt; 

(dq) Sakadévimt ; 

(e} Sotapannt. 

In the Aagutturaithuhkathéd a similar assigna- 

tion is made, and the following are the classes:-— 
(a) Patisambhidapatta ; 
(6) Chhal&bhiiifia ; 
(ce) Tevijjaka; 
(@) Sukkhavipassaka ; 
(e) The observers of the Pdiimdkkha. 

Personally, Iam inclined to think with Froude? 
that Truth is writ large on the tablets of eternity, 
and that itis idle to set bounds to the limits of 
eternity. 

(20) Mahavihara. 

When Mahinda, the son of ASika, was sent to 
Ceylon after the 3rd Buddhist Council, Devanai- 
piyatissa, king of that Island, after the manner of 
Bimbisfra, king of Rajagriha, who presented the 
Buddha with the Véluvana Monastery, presented 
the Missionary Prince with the Mah&méghavana 
villa, which came to be known as the Mahavihara. 
The vicissitudes of the Mahavih4ra sect are briefiy 
detailed in the Kaly&ni Inscriptions. 

Taw Sein-Ko. 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CEREMONIAL MUTILATION. 


‘Iw(Buchanan) Hamilton’s Fast India Gazetteer 
(1815), page 337, the following curious passage 
occurs:— “ Near Deonella or Deonhully, a town 
in Mysore, is a seot or sub-division of the Mur- 
resoo Wocul caste, every woman of which, pre- 
vious to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, 
preparatory to her being betrothed in marriage, 
must undergo the amputation of the first joints 
of the third and fourth fingers of her right hand. 
The amputation is performed by the blacksmith 
ofthe village who, having placed the finger in a 
bloek, performs. the operation witha chisel. if 
the girlto be betrothed be motherless, and the 
mother of the boy have not before been subjected 
to the amputation, it is incumbent on her to 
suffer the operation. In these distxicta this caste 
occupy about 2,000 houses, and: for the: original 


Fa 
2“ Firat, it (history) is a voice for ever sounding across 
the denturiés the laws of right and wrong. . Opinions alter, | 


mariners change, creéds risenad fall, but the aporal Law +s 
written on the'tablets of eternity. For every false word ox 
unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust. ar . 
vanity, the price has to be paid at last: not always by. 


cause of this strange ceremony, they relate a long 
legend. (F. Buchanan) (Hamilton’s) Travels in 
Mysore in Asiatic Researches.)” 


Denzit Ispetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


_ A-HINDU HOUSE-WARMING. 

‘Wuew the house is finished Br&ihmans and 
the friends of the family are feasted. The méstré 
(master-builder) attends the dinner, and receives 
from the owner complimentary gifts, such as’ 
shawls, turban, clothes, and money, as his merits 
and the generosity of his employer dictates. 
During ‘the building a lamp is often kept . 
burnizig all night. This is to prevent bhats 
(ghosts), and churéls (female ghosts), and the like, 
from taking up a lodging ‘in the newabode."” 

| 3. L. Kretine in P, WV. and Q, 1883. 


tho shdat ofladern, bop pail by eume one. Justice and 


trath alone endure and Wve. Tnjustice and falsehood may 


be Long-lived, hat doomsday comes at last to them, in’ 
Fueach revolutions and other terrible ways.” — Froude’s 
‘Short Studios om Great Subjects, Vol. 1. p. 27. 


1 [See Journal, Society of Arts, 1883, p, 739, — Ep. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


sOME NEW CATALOGUES OF SANSKRIT MSS. 


We have received Dr. Peterson’s excellent 
Catalogue of the MSS. in the Ulwar Library.’ 
It consists of a nominal list, with, in many cases, 
full deseriptions of nearly two thousand five 
hundred works, tu whichis appended an unusually 
large eollection of extracts, in which no less than 
viz hundred and seventy-eight MSS. are illus- 
trated. A third of the whole collection is devoted 
ty Vedic works and works on Philosophy. Rhe- 
torie, Dkarniw, and Astronomy are well repre. 
sented. and there is a small collection of Prakrit 
bowks, sume of which appear to be of value, 
although this portion of the catalogue gives 
merely the titles, with few further particulars, 
The book is abeolutely devoid of diacritical marks 
wf any kind. Even long vowels are not noted, 
but in other respects, it is throughout edited with 
the scholarly accuracy which distinguishes all 
Dr. Peterson’s labours. 


The Government of Bengal is issuing in fasci- 
culi, a Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College.” The first fasct- 
culus has been printed at the Secretariat Press, and 
a wise discretion has been exercised in transferring 
the second and third to the Prese of the Baptist 
Mission. Experience has shewn that Government 
printing departments are not adapted for the 
correct production of carefully edited Sanskrit 
books. The present work is as yet incomplete, and 
till the necessary indexes have been received it 1s 
difficult to analyze its contents. The style is the 
same as that of the well-known Sanskrit catalogues 
of Rajendra Lala Mittra, with which it may well 
be compared. When completed, it will, no doubt, 
be as useful as its fore-runner. 


Let us hope that the Bengal Government, at | 


whose expense it is tesued, will make the book easily 
available to purchasers in Europe and not bury 
the copies (withoutadvertisement) in the collars of 
Writers’ Buildings, to be sold as waste paper, 
after being given a ee ren reer 
ripen for the paper mills. 


Onrewran Music, a Monthly Periodical, Bdited by 


A. M, Canntaswamr Munairran, M. A., Ave 
| Maris Press, Padupet, Madras, 1808. 


Pars periodical appeara to have, been darted 


with the following objects :— to familiarise the _ 





. § Catabogue of the Sanskrit Manuscriztein. the Library 


of is, Higheess the Michoraja of Tower, by Peter 


Peterson, M.A., D.Se., Bombay: 1508, 
Tdivery of the Caleuiia Sansbrit Collages, Part 1 


European ear with the peculiarities of Oriental 
Music; to help the people of the country to un- 
derstand European Notation, and to appreciate 
the beauties of Harmony; and to record the 
music of India which is fast fading into decay. 


It is a somewhat comprehensive programme, of 
which the third part would appear to be the most 
worthy of support. 


A complete and trustworthy record of the 
musical productions of India, with descriptions of 
the instruments used, and the manner in which 
they are manufactured and played, and accounts 
of the principal masters of Indian music, will 
be of great value to Orientalists, as, with the excep- 
tion of Captain Day’s work, no such record exists. 


The European ear, with its previous training 
by the European scales and divisions of the oc- 
tave, is not likely to appreciate the Oriental scales 
and divisions; and on our keyed instruments, as 
at present tuned, it is not possible to render 
Oriental Music correctly or to describe itin Euro- 
pean Notation. On instruments of the Violin 
family this music can be played, but in the pages 
before us no indications are given in the notation 
by which this should be done. 


With a specially devised notation Oriental 
musie could be rendered on such an instrument 
as Mr. Bosanquet’s Enharmonic Organ, but, as 
we have said, Europeans are not likely to serious- 
ly adopt Oriental Music. 


To attempt to teach Harmony to the Indians 
from the starting point of their own music would 
be “ploughing the sands,” and it would be far 
easier for them to approach the subject as a 
ccc science, and to study the European text- 

ks. 


“ Oriental Music ” is evidently the work of an 
enthusiast, and the record being made is a valua- 
ble addition to the literature of a little known 
subject. It is only by the investigation of Has- 
tern music that we shall be able to understand 
the music of the ancient European nations, and 
Mr. Chinnaswami Madaliyar will do good work 
for science in continuing what he has so carefully 
commenced. We would draw his attention to 


| Notes and Queries on Anthropology, Chapter XLI., 


which he will find to be an excellent guide to the 


‘requirements of science in, the matter. | 
(1892) by Hyishikééa Sitstet; printed at the Bengal 





Secretariat Press; Part IJ. (1804). by the same, and 


| Siva Chandra printed. Baptist 
"© A Description Catalogue of the Bonabrit MBB. tm the a ser pie 


Mission ‘Press; Part HI. (1896), same author and 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, 
(Continued from p, 285.) 


xX. 


HIRTEEN years later we meet with another king of Vénid, Sri-Vira-Rama Kérala- 
varma Tiruvadi. I base this statement on a Vattelutin inscription in the temple of 
Sri-Padmanabhasvamin in the capital itself. Unfortunately, however, it is a mutilated one, 
nearly one half of it being missing, All the gveater pity, since the fine bold Vatteluttu characters, 
in which it is inscribed, would have otherwise made it, both paleographically and historically, 
one of the very best samples yet to hand. Thelocality in which this mutilated document is now 
found, can scarcely have been its original abode. Indeed it cannot be said to be fairly above 
ground! And any one wishing to pay it a visit must be prepared for an uncomfortable attitude! 
Passing by the flagstaff and going in at the main eastern gate of the temple, let him walk 
straight on till he crosses the gateway of the second enclosure. There, if he will stoop 
low enough, he will descry in the gloom in the nethermost row of stones forming the low 
passage wall to his left, the object he is in quest of, neat and remarkably well dressed 
for the situation. With the help of other inscriptions in my collection, I have in a measure 
succeeded in conjecturing what this stone when complete would have told us; and with the 

omissions so supplied, the translation of the document would read thus: — 
No 10 Vatteluttu Pad bh A le I inti f Vira-Rama- 
'@L Old Mal alaydlem. admanaibhasvamin Temple Inscription o a-Rama 


Kéralavarman, 


“Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in Cancer, [and the sun * days 
old in Gemini],”5in the presence of the Tiruvanandapuram assembly and its sabhanijita, assem- 
bled in the southern [hall] of Mitrinandapuram, [under the solemn] presidency of [the Bhatta- 
raka}], * ™ tinga’® Pallavarayan, [the loyal chieftain of] Sri-Vira-Iraman [Kéralavarma 
Tiruvadi] of holy Vénid, [made a free grant of certain lands} belonging to the said * tihga 
Pallavarayan, in Cheyyaman and Kalattiir, (to be taken charge of by such and such, under such 
and such arrangements, | with the object of providing daily four ndlz of rice and condiments, 
[partly] to be used as offering to the Perumal of Tiruvanandapuram, and [partly] to feed one 
Brihmana, besides providing every year on the Uttiram star in (the month of) Panguni,’” 
[aspecial feast or lustration]. [The daily offering to the Perumal shall be made] when a man’s 
shadow in the sun measures 12 ft.78 [and the rice so offered shall be made over to such and such, 
who in return therefor] shall supply (each dayj.one garland to. adorn the Perumal. If the 
supply (of this stated quantity) of paddy fails once, [double the default shall be paid. If twice, 
twice the default and fine. If thrice] in succession, the property shall be confiscated, and 
the amount of paddy recovered and measured out, [If any dispute arises thereon,] the 
case shall be taken to ‘Sri-Pidam and the question then finally decided. To which effect 
[witness below our hands, * * of Kaitaviligam.: The first half-yearly [payments will be 
due] in the month of Vriichikam in Kollam 385.” : : 


Such in substance would be the document, if the portions lost are supplied, as far as it is 
now practicable to do, with the help of the context and of similar records in my possession. 
Happily for us, however, so far as important historical facts are concerned, there is little or m0 
room for any legitimate doubt. For instance, comparing this inscription ‘with the one to be 
given next, there can be no reasonable doubt that the fall name of the king who ruled Vénid on 





Tt Looks like a corruption of Chiiga or Sithha, 

.. The principal festival of the temple still takea place ‘about this.time.. Uttiram or Uteam ia a star about 
thetailofLeo Major. = way eae ee 
7 Technically called pandéradé or ‘the 12th feet offering.” 


© The parts within square brackets are those ‘supplied... 
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paecl.te of this dseument, was Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarman., The last letter in the part of 
tae one getually found is a, which can combine with no other letter in the alphabhet 
thane &3 und the next juscription, which is bat five years later, completes the name exactly 


az we should expect. Fortunately for us, again, the last word with which the opening line 
bruks off, is “Kollam 384,°?— the year of the document; and this date is confirmed, if need 
be. his the closing line, fixing the time for the payment of the first half-yearly dues in Vrischika 
295. This mention of the mouth, with which the first half-year ends, enables us further to fix 
the month of the grant itself as Mithuna preceding. Supposinga full half-year was to expire 
in Vrischika for the payment to be due, we have only to shift the date of the grant a month 
earlier, i.., Idavam 384. Thus,then, we may be perfectly sure that, about May or June1209, 
Vénid was ruled by Sri-Vira-Rama-Kéralavarma Tiruvadi. 


Certain other inferences, equally unquestionable, may be also made from the record in 
hund, For instance, it is impossible to doubt that in 384, Trivandram, like so many other 
villares, had a sadhé@ or assembly, with a sadhajijita, chairman or secretary, of its own, and 
thut it used to meet on occasions of importance in the old temple at Mlitranandapuram, abont a 
wiuple of furlongs to the west of the present shrine of Sri-Padmanabha. The south-western 
corner of the courtyard of this temple is still pointed out as the sacred spot where sabhds used 
in meet of old, and the word ‘tek’ or south, in ourinscription, serves as nodubious guide to that 
spot. The raised floor of this hall still remains, but the roof, which must have resounded with 
the voice of many a wise conncil, is now no more. Fragments of apparently very old inserip- 
tions in the Mitranandapuram temple speak also of memorable meetings of the sabhd in thesame 
“southern hall”? These meetings are recorded to have taken place in the “solemn presence " 
of the Badira or Bhattiraka Tiruvadi of the locality, enabling us thus to infer that the solemn 
presence, with which the meeting here recorded is said to have been honoured, must have been 
also of the same mysterious personality. It would appear further from an inscription at 
Suchindram, dated 406 M. E., thatthere was atthat time a senior Badara Tirnvadi at Trivan- 
dram, in superior charge of the temple management. From this latter document, I am led also to 
suspect that by “ Sri-Pidam,” to whom, according to the record in hand, the final appeal was 
to lie, in case of dispute inthe administration of the land in question, is meant also the same 
religious functionary. This expression has now somehow or other come to be used to designate 
the palace, where the queen-mother resides with the junior members of her family. But the 
context in the Suchindram record, above referred to, militates against that modern application 
of the term. 


I would draw attention to the curious way in which the name Trivandram is here spelt. 
Twice the word occurs in the portion of the inscription preserved to us, and on both occasions 
it is clearly spelt Tiruvanandapuram with a long é, meaning ‘the holy city of blessedness,’ and 
not, 08 it is now universally understood, the city of Ananta, the serpent. Thedeity, too, of the 
place is named Perumal, ‘the great one,’ and not Padmandbha,. ‘the Lotus-navelled.’ Is it 
possible that the City of Blessedness passed into the City of Ananta, the serpent, with the trans- 
formation of the infinite and indefinite ‘great one’ into the definite Padmanabha, whose mattress 
Aunnia is? The analogy of Mitranandapuram, the oldest temple of this town, lends support 
ro the orthography of the inscription. But on the other hand, the Suchindram inscription, 
already referred to, spells the name in the usual modern fashion. So also does the hymn in 
the Tiruvdymoli* dedicated to the local deity, though, in thiscase, it is not as decisive as with 
Tirnvittar, since neither rhyme nor metre will be wholly spoiled by the substitution of one 
of the names. for the other ;. and as far as I can remenaber, the town is mentioned nowhere else 
in. Tamil literature. | | 


The Sanskrit namhe Sytnandare for Trivandram only adds to our doubts and difficulties. 
Underivable proper names are by no means common in any Indian language, and. in, ceria 
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there are but very few names of any class whose etymology cannot be traced tu well-knowr 
roots. But Sydnandtra, though used familiarly by Sanskrit scholars both in inseriptions and 
in standard Malayilam works,® is analysable according to no knuwn rules of grammar. It looks 
in the highest degree incredible that the Aryans of Upper India could ever have been under 
the necessity of inventing such an arbitrary and unanalysable name for so petty a village in 
the Dravidian country. In all probability then, it must be a Sanskritized corruption of a 
Dravidian name now altogether lost to us. The last syllable in Syinandtira sounds like 7, the 
Tamil term for village or town, but what the preceeding two syllables stand for, it is difficult to 
conjecture, Ifthe word were Sryinandira, we could have taken the body of it as made ap of 
éri or tiru in Tamil, and éuanda, as preserved to us in the inscription before us as well ag in 
the name Mitranandapuram., But in that case there would have been no necessity for any 
corruption at all. By impression, therefore, is that the original native deuomination of the 
town must have been a Dravidian word ending in fir. The form Sydnandtrepura occa- 
sionally met with tends to shew that dra was a part of the original name and nu corruption of 
pura, since pura is itself added to it. At any rate, the name could not have been either 
Anandapuram, 1s in our inscription, or Anantapuram, as in current use, since both of them are 
yood Sanskrit words, needing no corruption to suit the genius of that langaage. 


XI. 


We have scen already that in Idavam or Mithuna 384, 7. ¢., 1209 A. D., the government 
of the country was in the hands of ‘Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarman, This same sovereign was 
in power on Thursday, the 18th Minam 389 M. E. If any one wishes to assure himself of 
the fact, it would cost him nothing more than a pleasant trip to Kadinankulam, just 12 miles 
north of Trivandram, on the backwater route to Quilon. On the north-western wall of the 
temple of Mahi’déva in this village, he would find a Vattelutia inscription in four lines to the 
ollowing elfect :— 


ll Vatteluttu 

"20. Tami). ) 

“Hail! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the Kollam year 389, with Jupiter in .\quarius, 

aud the sun 18 days old in Pisces. Thursday, Pushya star,®! the 10th lunar day, Aries (being 

the rising sign), and Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarma Tiruvadi of Kilppérir being the 

gracious ruler of Vénid, Sri-Vira-[réman Umaiyammai Villavar (?) Tiruvadi graciously caused 
the consecration (of the idol insite)” | . 

This neat inscription, giving full details of its date even to the hour, would have been 
altogether unexceptionable, but for a diffcult word which I am not quite sure of, between, 
Umaiyammai and Tiruvadi. We need not be particularly sorry for this, if we could be but sure 
that it was a part of the proper nameof the founder of the temple. But as it stands, the proper 
name would appear to be completed ‘with Umaiyammai, and the intractable word after it 
would seem to describe her status or position, in which case, indeed, 1b must be of supreme 
historical importance for us to know exactly what it was. The title Tirnvadi 18 found through- 
out our records reserved to royalty. It oceurs even here just & line above in connection with 
Sr-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarman. Who then could this additional Tiravadt he ? The name 
given, Sri-Vira-Traman Umaiyammai, is'a curious compound, Sri-Vira-lraman being a. nasenline 
name, the first part in fact of the name of the then ruling king, and Umatyam a an app elation 
as distinctly feminine. In a ‘compound name Ake this, une i well = Brame ous 
determine the sex of the person ‘so named by the ultimate particle of the = : have, 
therefore, practically no doubt that the fonnder of the temple was a female, en ¢ . ee 
to royal rank. The interesting’ question then is, did she belong to the. eis TOSS sais = 


No Kadinahkujam Inscription of Vira-Rama-Kéralavarman. 
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the tueh ote teen oe td so, what wae the particular relation in which slice stocml to that 
tile Dhoa oe tareeee tte question will be perceived, only when the following facts are 
Wore in ony, Under tet qlaee this is the earliest reeord I have yet foand of any female 


footy Gh womuntry where succession is believed to have been always in 
nities esasd plas, it is also the first occasion, excepting the Ariifigal frap- 
mentiny Warde we lots the banily designation of Ailpperar. And lastly, it must also be noticed 
thatthe teaphoot Kadiniknlon, the iustisution ef whieh this Tuscription records, 1s exactly 
equidistiuat decqeon Thivindram and A. ritgal, — and, therefore, a convenient stage in a 
patenesy Trea ue tothe ther Doth tradition and Jecal inquiry would prove that the village 
of Kadinabhalie + Cane dnte promincues, if not alsu into existence, only in consequence 
af its Inaving Dees. saituldle halting place, aud that it continued to retain its importance, so 
lone as i Was usta as such, fe, before the Shandnkarai Canal connected the present capital 
With the dackhwater svetem of the uerth, Is it fanciful or farfetehed then tu sappose that the 
temple, of Whiel our inseriptiuu records the foundation, was the direct fruit of extended 
polidieal pelatiuns in the North, say, such as would arise from the annexation of Ar ringal to 
Veuid aml the wmulyaination of their respective royal houses, assuming, as we have already 
done, the ovipinul independence ot Ae lipval or Kupadésa ? If the hypothesis is allowable, 
we might take both the Princess Umuiyammat aid the present family name of Ki'py érar as, 
coming from Ae dbo, aud aceruing to the Vénid sovercign by right of adoption, marriage, or 
other alliance. It i isa pity, therefore, that the word ation Umaiyammai, which might have 
helped to solve some of these difficulties, happens to be so unyielding. As far as I can make 
ont, it looks only like Villavar, which carries no meaning to my mind.® Until, therefore, 
further researches throw more light on the question, we should be content to accept the 
indistinct word to be a special title of Princess Umaiyammai in the Vénid royal honse itself, 
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But whoever Princess Umaiyammai may have been, the document proves beyond all doubt 
that on the morning of Thursday, abuat 8 p. m., the 18th Minem 889 M. E., ¢.¢., 1214 A. D., 
the throne of Vénad was oeenpied by Sri-Vira-Iraman Kéralavarma Tiruvadi. We know 
he was on the throne in 384. Bat when he ascended it, and when exactly it passed to his 
siccempur, are puluts yet to be determined. We meet with another sovereign of Vénid only in 
410 M. K., and we may, therefore, provisionally take his reign to have extended to the close of 
the 4th Malabar century. 


XII, 


With the opening of the fifth centary of the Kollam Era we meet with another king 
of Vénid, by name Sri-Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman. That the 28th Médam 410 M. &. fell 
within his reign, is proved by a Vattelattu inscription at Manalikkarai, @ pretty village near 
Padmanabhaparam in South Travancore. The document i is found inscribed on all the four 
sides of a tablet specially put up in front of the Alvar temple in this village. The face of the 
qablet contains 23 lines, its obverse 32, and the two sides 37 and 17, respectively. Why the 
document was entered on a special tablet, and not on the walls of the temple as was the custom, 
¢ is impossible now to ascertam. Possibly its singnlar import ance demanded this singular 
qrentment. For, if my reading of it is correct, it is nothing short of one of the great char- 
ters of Travancore. Tis substance, as fur as I can make out, would run thus in English :— 


12 =«©Vatfeluttu 
Mo. a. 3 t ti ae | Manalikkarai Inscription of Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman. 


“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio, 
and the Sun 27 days old in Aries (#. e, the 28th Mddam), is issued the following proclamation, 


#2 Tt is possible that wilfavar ise mixtake for iluigarer, meaning ‘the younger.’ There are one or two other 
dated Vattolettin insoriptions in' the place, bet unfortanately, as the stones bearing them have been repeatedly 
white-washed, plastered over and painted, only portions of the lines are now open to yiew. I went to the spot & 


pecond time on the I¢th June 1904 to try whether the broken lines eonld not help us over the difficulty, but returned 
no wiser than I went, 
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after a consultation having been daly held among the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Iravi-Kérala- 
varma ‘Tiruvadi, graciously ruling Véndd, the members of the subhié (or assembly) of 
Kédainallir, and the people of that village, as well as Kandan Tirnvikraman of Marugatach- 
ehéri, entrusted with the right of realizing the government dues. Agreeably to the uiidersiand: 
ing arrived at in this consultation, we command and direct that the tax due from government 
lands be taken as amounting in paddy to * # * * and 24, in arakk-d*3 crop, and 725 * 
and 24, in chdrai crop, and making up per year a total of * * * * *; and the same, 
due from tax-paying village® lands, be taken as amounting in paddy to * * * ¥* and 24 
in arakkal crop; and 728 * and 24, in chéral crop, and making up per year, a totalof * * 
70925; and that when the due quantity is measured out, a receipt be granted, discharging the 
liability, the fact being duly marked also in the rent roll; and we command moreover that the 
order of permanent lease (now in force) be surrendered into the hands of the clerks who write 
or issue such deeds * * * *85 From the Tuvimi (or Svami), too, no more shall any lease 
be taken. When part of the tax is paid, and part is still due, a list shall be prepared shewing 
the arrears for the whole year; and an aichdli8® (or authorization) taken in writing to realize 
the same from the sabhé and the inhabitants; and the arrears then recovered accordingly. In 
seasons of drought and consequent failure of crops, the members of the sabhd and the people ot 
the village shall inspect the lands, and ascertain which have failed and which have not, The 
lands that have failed, shall be assessed at one fifth of the normal dues, but this one fifth shall 
be levied as an additional charge on the remaining lands bearing a crop. If all the taxable lands 
appear,to have equally failed, the sabhé and the villagers shall report the matter to the Tuvami, 
aud after the Tavami has inspected the lands and ascertained the fact, one fifth (of the entire 
dues) shall be levied. This one-fifth shall be taken to include patta-vritti and éna-chelann, 
amounting in paddy to * *. If the members of the sabhd and the inhabitants agree among 
themselves, and pray in common for a postponement of the payment, as the only course open 
to a majority among them, this demand (one fifth drought rate) shall be apportioned over all 
the lands paying tax to government (to be levied in the subsequent harvest), but without 
interest and paitdri, the rent roll of the current year being scored out. Should anything 
whatever be done contrary to these rules, the deviation shall be visited with fine, * * * 
and the strict procedure again adopted. This our regulation shall continue in force as long as 
the moon and the stars endure, This is a true stone-inscribed copy of the royal writ.” 














Such is the substance of this remarkable document, as far as I can make it ont. 
Containing, as it does, several obsolete revenue terms, I cannot vouch for the literal 
accuracy of every word in my rendering. One or two expressions still remain obstinate and 
obscure, Nevertheless, I feel sure I cannot be far wrong with the bulk of my interpretations. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to the unique importance of the record. Unlike the inscriptions 
hitherto noticed, this one grants, not a perpetual lamp or ‘a monuntain-like’ drum _ to 
the gods above, but peace and protection to toiling hamanity here below. One of the most 
momentous questions in all human communities has been, and will always be, the price each 
individual in it has to pay for the advantages of organized social life. In-proportion to the 
fixity and definiteness characterizing this price, in all its aspects, is the government of the 
community said to be civilized, stable, and constitutional. An important item in the price to, 
be thus paid is the pecuniary contribution given by each individual for the maintenance of the 
state.’ In all agricultural countries, the bulk of the contribution must assume the form of land 
tax. In Travancore, then, which is little else’ than agricultural, where in fact there is no 
individual but has his taravdd, his plot of land, — the plot in which he is born, in which he lives 





&s Arakkal and chiral seem to have heen’ the crops of those days ; now they are called kanné and kumbham. 
Obviously then there were landa,that paid no taxtogovernmenbe | 
_ & There are about.5 or 6 words here which:carry u0' meaning to my mind. .So algo after the word ‘ fine’ about. 
the end.of the deed. i 7 


% Ttake this word conjecturally to mean some kind of authorization. 
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uid v Tas and in which he dies and is cremated too, so that his very ashes stick to it even 
aft). jogs ai departs this world, — in a country so entirely agricultural, there can be n0 question 
ofr. cee tad internet, or of more universal concern, than the nature and amount of land tax, 
tie dunner and dime of paying is, aid the machinery through which it is realized for the state. 
It appeurs to huve been the practice with several governments in bygone days to farm 
out the lund revenue to the highest bidders, with a view to save themselves the trouble and 
e\pense of culecUuy it in dribblets, The iniquity of the system may be better imagined than 
desta. Tt seve, nevertheless, to have been current in tlie neighbouring districts of 
Lisuevedly aid Madura, to the very days of the East India Company. But in Travancore, 
tuanks to the village associations and tle mugnanimity and political sagacity that seem 
tuhave uniformly churacterized the Venid suvereigns, the system, if it was ever largely 
introduced, was nipped in the bud, und the disasters of the fable of the gocse with the golden 
ess were early avertel. For, observe how the royal writ before us deals that system a death- 
iow.  [t qnietly tases away, In the first place, its sbing by fixing the government dues exactly 
aid unulternly per year aud per harvest. The lease again is not to be a ‘tira fararu,’ an en- 
dairius one, but to be renewed frum time to time, so that the government farmer would have no 
chance vf abusing his power on the strength of the hold he might otherwise have on the people. 
Vie weit provides, further, fur the reduction of the government demand to one fifth in times 
of drunglit awl failure. Why, when sume lands alone fail in a village, this one fifth should be 
given up on those birds, but levied as an additional charge upon the remaining might demand 
a word of explanation, Tr seanuns of partial failure, and in tracts of land not fully opened out 
by cusy Tnus of commannication, the price of corn easily beeomes high; and the Kédainallir 
Conueu -eeme to huve thought it Just, or at al. events conducive to fellow-fecling, that those 
that are benetited Ly such an adventitious rise of prices, should forego a portion of their 
prifites fiw the sue of their suffering Teluw-villagves, At any rate, the measure must 
have acted us oa check upon false ecompliints of failure, since the dnty of deter- 
maining what kevls had failed, and what nut, was Icft to the villagers themselves 
under the sujecvirion of the vabhd. It would be interesting to know who the fucdmi 
et sruiih Wax, tu whom the edict assigns the duty of ascertaining and certif ying the 
Tact, in case the whole village fails, Le was, uo doubt, some high eeclesiastical func- 
tienary, with a causiderable portion of the land revenue of the village probably assigned to 
him for his own support and the support of the temples he was in charge of. The prohibition 
tu take out leases from the fuvdii would then mean a prohibition to farm ont to the highest 
bidder the laud revenue so assigned to him. Anyhow, when the srdémi certifies a complete 
failure of crops im the whole village, the government reduces its total demand to one fifth, and 
foregoes, in addition, its right to levy two minor charges, under the names of patia-vrttte 
and dna-chelucn,Y a special contribntion to keep up the annual national festival of that name. 
Deviation from the rules 1s furbidden under some severe penalties, the extent and nature of 
which, however, I am not able to discover; and the rates of assessment as well as the rules are 
declared unalterable as long as the moon and the stars endure. Conld a permanent revenue 
pettleniont go further? Orcould a more deadly blow be imagined on the farming system, which 
seems to have been allowed to do so muck mischief, and for 0 long 4 time, in the neighbouring 
Tamil districts? The preamble. to this remarkable proclamation adds but a charm and a 
dignity of its own to the whole. It is said that the ediet is issued in terms of the understanding 
come to in & council composed of the loyal chieftains or ministers of the king, the assembly 
of Kodainallir, the people of the village, and Kandan Tirnvikraman, the local revenue farmer 
or collector, I call him the collector ; for, however oppressive a lessee or farmer he might hase 
been before the date of this document, he and his successors in office could have been nothing 


at Onan or Bravonam is @ star in Aquila. The untionel festival is called by this name, becauseie Tale on oy name, becanse i 
, : ‘ | The ad festival is ? use it falls on the 
day the moon reaches thia mansion in September. ‘It is probably connected with the harvest, Parasurima’s yearly 


visit being & later fiction. Tenante do present te this day to their landlords certai “oul : 
mame al Gga-Eicha. act : o a ndlonds certain agricultural products under the 
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more than simple collectors of revenue, after the exact definition of the government dues given 
in the edict itself. No doubt, he must have been a terrible man in his day, with an appointed 
function in the evolution of history, not unlike, perhaps, the one played by those who went forth 
todemand ‘ship money’ in the days of Hampden, The good people of Kédainallir seem te 
have been also equal to the occasion. Here is proof, if need be, of the independent nature and 
constitution of the old village assemblies of Travancore. The sabhds being mentioned side by 
side with the people, it is impossible to take them as mere occasional assemblies of the inhabit. 
ants, summoned together, for the time being, by those in charge of the administration. Here 
they appear as permanent and well-constituted public bodies that acted as a buffer between the 
peuple and the government. The village or common lands, so clearly distinguished from 
those directly under government, in this record, were in all probability everywhere under 
their management. What exactly was the service the good subkd of Kédainallix was able to 
render on this occasion, or what exactly were the circumstances that brought about this 
memorable council itself, we have as yet no means of knowing ; but whatever they were, the 
whole procedure reflects the greatest credit on all the parties concerned, their conjoint action 
resulting in so precious a charter to the people, and so unmistakable a monument of the 
sovereign’s unbounded love of his subjects. Though the wording of the document makes the 
enactment applicable primarily only to the village of Kédainallir, I have no doubt it was 
sooner or later extended to the whole of Vénid. A just principle necds but once to be recognized 
to he applied onall hands. I hesitate not, therefore, to call this Manalikkarai proclamation one 
of the great charters of Travancore. Entered as it is on a detached stone, and containing as 
it does several expressions yet dark and obscure, it would be well to remove the original docu- 
ment itself and to preserve it in the public museum at the capital, where, I have no doubt, it 
would now receive better treatment than was accorded to a similar tablet from Varkkilai, 
which, having discharged well and long the duty of a grindstone, is now so far defaced as to 
reveal nothing more than its ancient age and its iniquitous sufferings '33 


But the immediate purpose for which the Manalikkarai charter is here introduced, is to 
prove the rule of Sri-Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman on the 28th Médam 410 M. E., or about 
April 1235. Having met Sri-Vira-Rima-Kéralavarman only 21 years prior, we may take the 
tivo reigns as having been conterminous with one another. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSHTHI ALPHABET. 


BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.1.E. 
(Coneluled from p, 292.) 


No. 15. — The identity of pa with Phe is plain enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halévy), The 
Semitic letter (Col. I.) has been turned round in order to avoid mistaking it with 4. The form 
with a hook, attached to the right top of the vertical (Col. III. a) occurs stilla few times in the 
Mansehra version of the Edicts. Usually the hook or curve is placed lower, as in Col. III. b, 
and it may be noted that in the Mansehra pa it is attached nearly always very high up, in the 
Shihbazgarhi letter not rarely lower. 


No. 16. —On phonetic grounds it may, of course, be expected that Tsade should have been 
used for the Indian cha. But the recognition of the real Kharéshthi representative has been 


% This isa remarkable old specimen of a Vatteluttu inseription, Ib seems tobe dated79M.E. I believe it comes 
from Varkkalai, It opens with a string of Sanskrit words written in old Malayélam characters in praise of the then 
ruling king. The body of the document is in Vatteluttu. But in spite of all my repeated endeavours, oil abhishtkame 
and pide without number, I have not succeeded as yet in coaxing it to reveal even # line in full, the middle of it 
heing so completely defaced by the use to which it was’ put by the Marfmat coolies, A hundred times the coat of 
the mortar ground on it would not have been ill spent, if it had heen spent in the preservation of this unique 
ancient monument, It appears'to me to record an important treaty: between certain parties, of whom Uyyakkondan 
was surely one. ee ace i: ema 
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inipeded Ly the cireumstauce that the earher tables of the alphabet neglect to give the furm of 
ela, whieh comes closest to the Semitic letter, ziz., that with the angular head (Col. IIL.). The 
tables give only the cha with the semicireular tup, though the other form is by no means rare 
iu the Ediets and is ued also in the eka (Col. LV.) of the same documents and even survives in 
the late Khardshthi inseriptions of the first and second centuries of onrera. If the angular eh¢ 
is chusen for comparison, it is not diffeult to explain how the Kharéshthi sign was developed. 
The Hindus wade the top of the Tsade (Col, Ia-b) by itself, separating it from the remainder 
of the vertical, and omitted in accordance with the priueiples of their writing, which do not 
sulmit more than two strukes at the tops of letters (see abuye), the small hook on the right 
of the angle. Nest, they placed the lower part of the yertical under the point of the angle 
and in deing so added a small flourish to the top of this Hine, which in course of time became 
an important clemeut of their sign, The Tsedes of the Papyri (Col. 1.) come very close to the 
Khardelithi and the seeund even shews the small projeetion on the left, just below the top. 
Nevertheless, they are only independent anategoas developments. For in both, the Jong line on 
the left has been made continuous with one stroke of the pen and the hook or curve on the 
right has been added afterwards, Moreover, in the sign Col. If. b, if is very plain that the 
small projection on the ieft of the main line, which makes the letter so very like the Khardshthi 
chu, has been enused by a careless continnation of the right hand hook across the vertical. 


No, 17, — The utilisation of the ancient Qojh for the expression of khe in the Brahma 
Alphabet suggests the conjecture that the curious’Khardshthi sign for ka may be derived from 
the curresponding Aramaic character. Aud in the Serapenm inscription the Qoph (Col. 1.) has 
a form which comes very close to the Kbarishthi kha. Only the apward stroke on the left is 
shorter and there is still a small remnant of the original centrat Hine of the ancient North- 
Semitic character. The smallér Teima inscription'> (Eating, Col. 10) has a Qeph, in which ° 
the central pendant has been attached to the lower end of the curve (compare above the case 
of the Kharédshthi ia). These two forms, it seems to me, furnish sufficient grounds for the 
assnmption, that in the earlier Aramaic writing the component parts of the looped (Japs (Col. 
IE. ¢) were disconnected and arranged in a manner, which might lead to the still simpler 
Kharishthi sign, where the central pendant seems to have been added to the npstroke on the 
left in order to gain room for the vawel-signs, To this conclusion points also the first corre- 
sponding sign of the Saqydrah inscription (Hating, Col. 11 a) though the top has been less fully 
developed and the ancient central pendant has been preserved much better.18 


No. 18. — Wa (Col. IIL.) has been recognised as the representative of Resh by all previons 
writers. But it deserves te be noted that the sign, which comes nearest to the Khardshthi 
letter is the character from Saqqirah, given in Col I.b.” The Papyri offer mostly more 
advanced forms with top lines sloping downwards towards the right. 


7 No. 19, — Regarding Shin (Col. I.) and its Khardshthi counterpart, the sign for the lingnal 
sibilant 42 (Col, ELL), see above. I may add that round forms of Shin appear already on the 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Enting, Col. 8). | | 


No, 20. — The oklest representatives of the Semitic Tew appear in the dental tha (Col. IV. 
a), Which consists of the old Aesyrian Aramaic Taw (Col. I. a) of the Sth century B. C.,! or 
of a slight modification of the very similar Saqqirah letter (Col. III. 1 b) (turned round from 
the right to the left) plus the bar of aspiration on the right, about which more will be said 
helow, and in the lingnal. fa (Col. IV. bec), where the second stroke on the right in b and on 
the left in ¢ denotes the organic difference or, as the Hindus would say, the difference in the 
varga, In the second form of ia (Col. TV. ¢) the bar, which eriginally stood at the side, has 
been added at the top, and ont of such a form the dental fa (Col, EII.} appears to have been 
% Compare the end a a lig Sains bn Z | | 
Fae irrery oom i ae 
¥ Compare also Enting, Col. 7 b, 8 See Indium Studies, No. TIE. p. 69. 
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developed. Its top line has been lengthened considerably and the downstroke has been 
shortened and bent in order to avoid a collision with va and ra. The steps, which led to its 


formation, are therefore (1) } or fs (2) 7, (3) 4. 
With respect to the Derivative Signs, my views are as follows :— 


(1) The aspiration is expressed by acarve, by a hook or by a straizht stroke, which 
latter, as the case of dha shews, is a cursive substitute for the curve, At the same time the 
original form of the unaspirated letters is sometimes slightly modified. The curve appears on 
the right of the ga in gha (No. 3, Col. IV.) at the top of da in dha (No, 4, Col. IV. a) withont 
any change in the original forms. In bha (No. 2, Col. IV. a) it is attached to the right of ba, 
the wavy top of which is converted into a simple straight stroke, from the middle of which the 
vertical line hangs down. The same sign shews also frequently in the Aséka Edicts a hook 
for the curve and as frequently a cursive straight stroke (No. 2, Col. IV. b), slanting down- 
wards towards the right. The hook alone is found in ¢ha (No. 20, Col. IV. d),! which has 
been derived from the preceding form of ta (No, 20, Col. IV. c) by the addition of a hook 
opening upwards. The straight stroke alone is found, on the left of the original letter and 
slanting downwards, in jha (No, 7, Col. IV.), and likewise on the left but rising upwards,29 in 
pha (No. 15, Col. IV.). In tha (No. 20, Col. IV. a) the stroke of aspiration appears on the 
right, It has the same position in chha (No. 16, Col. IV.) and in dia (No. 4, Col. IV.c). But 
in the former sign the small slanting stroke at the top of the vertical on the left has been 
straightened and combined with the sign of aspiration into a bar across the vertical. Tn dha 
the whole head of the unaspirated letter (No. 4, Col. IV. b) has been flattened down and 
reduced to a single stroke, which together with the sign of aspiration forms the bar across the 
top of the vertical. 


With respect to the origin of the mark of aspiration I can only agree with Dr. Taylor, 
who explains it as a cursive form of ha, The Alphabet, Vol. II. p. 260, note 1, The manner, in 
which it was attached in each particular case, seems to have been regulated merely by consi- 
derations of convenience and the desire to produce easily distinguishable signs. The way in 
which the hook or curve of aspiration has been used in the Brahma Alphabet is analogous. It 
19 added, too, very irregularly sometimes to the top, sometimes to the middle and more 
frequently to the foot of the letters, where properly it ought to stand.2! If the Khardshthi 
characters never shew in the last mentioned place, the cause is no doubt the desire to keep the 
lower ends of the sigus free from encumbrances, as has been noticed above. 


(2) The device for expressing the lingualisation in fa (No. 20, Col. IV. b-c) and na (No. 13, 
Col, IV. a) is vory similar to that sometimes used in the Brahma Alphabet, in order to indicate 
the change of the varya or class of the letter. A straight stroke, added originally on the 
right, serves this purpose in the Bhattipréln /a, in the Brahma na, ia and aa.22 The case of the 
Kharédshthi ta has been stated above in the remarks on the representatives of Taw. With 
respect to na it is sufficient to point ont that it has’ been developed from the na No. 18, 
Col. III. b, by a slight prolongation of the right hand stroke, The case of the lingual da (No. 4, 
Ool. IV. b) is doubtful. ‘Possibly it may be derived from an older dental da, like that in No. 4, 
Col. I. a, by the addition of a short vertical straight line on the right, which coalesced with the 
vertical of the da and thus formed the sign with the open square at the head. But it is also’ 
possible that the Aramaic alphabet, imported into India, possessed several variants for Daleth, 
and that the heavier one (No. 4, Col. lL. b) was chosen by the Hiadas to ‘express the heavier 
lingual da, while'the lighter or more cursive one was utilised for the dental da. oe 
(3) The origin of the remaining ‘two Khardshtht consonantic signs, the palatal fia 
(No. 18, Col. TV. b, c) and of the anusudra in mat (No. 12, Col, IV.) has been already settled by 
19 The sign in the table is really tho. ed There are also examples, in which the stroke is made straight 
2 See Indian Studies, No. III. p. 73, 2 See Indian Studies, No. IIT. pp. 63, 73. 
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Mri. Thomas. He has recognised that the palatal a2 consists of two dental na, joined together, 
unlit uy be added that iu the ASdka Ediets sometimes the right half and sometimes the left half 
iy uly radimeutary, as shuwn by the two specimens g civen in the Table. He hus also asserted 
that tae cv use dea is nothing bat a subscript small mz, which proposition is perfectly evident 
in the fomm given iu the table, less apparent, but not less true in other cases, for which I must 
refer to Plate 1. of my Grandriss der indischen Paleographie. 


(4) As rerarls, finally, the Kharésh¢hl vowel system and the compound consonants 
not given in the accompanying table), I can only agree with Mr. E. Thomas, Prof. A. Weber 
and Sir A. Cunningham, that they have been elaborated with the help of the Brahma Alphabet. 
Amouy the vowel signs the medial ones have been framed first and afterwards only the initial 
[. U, E, O(N. 1, Col. IV. ad). They consist merely of straight strokes, which (1) in the 
vase of i go across the left side of the upper or uppermost lines of the consonant, (2) in the case 
of u slaut away from the left side of the foot, (3) in the case of e stand, slanting from the right 
to the lufs, on the top line of the consonant (mostly on the left side), and (4) in the case of o 
stand Lelow the tup line (compare tho, No. 20, Col. IV. d) or slant away from the upper half of 
the vertival as in Q. The position of the four medial vowels thus closely agrees with that of 
the corresponding signs of the Brihma Alphabet, where f, ¢ and o stand at the top of the con- 
sonunts and «at the foot. This circumstance alone is sufficient to raise the suspicion that there 
isa direct connexion Letween the two systems of vowel-notation, And the suspicion becomes 
struuger, if some further facts are taken into consideration. In the Briahma Alphabet of the 
Agéka Kuieis the medial e and u are mostly expressed by straight strokes. The medial o, too, 
consists in several cases, e. g., in Delhi Sivalik Pillar Edict, VII. 2, 1. 2 (nzgohdut) of a straight 
har across the top of the consonant, and has the same form frequently in the Bhattiprélu 
inscriptions as well as in somewhat later documents. Again the medial of the Girnir 
version is expressed by a shallow curve, which in many instances is not distinguishable from 
the straight lino of the medial d| Thus even the oldest Brahma documents furnish instances, 
in which all the four vowels, expressed in the Khardshthi by straight strokes, have exactly the 
same form, and it is very probable that in the ordinary writing of every duy life these 
cursive forms were in the case of o andi much more frequent than the Iidicts shew, as 
well as that they go back to earlier times than the third century B.C. If, finally, the fact is 
added, that the Kharéshthi, like the Brahmiconsiders the short a to be inherent in all consonants 
and dues not express it by any sign, it becomes difficult to avoid the inference, drawn already 
by Prof. Weber, that the Kharjshtht system of medial vowels has been borrowed from the older 
alphabet, 

The marking of the initial J, U, H, 0 (No. I, Col. IV., a-d) by 4 plus the corresponding medial 
rowel-sien is, of course, an independent invention of the framer or framers of the Khardshthi, 
and probably due to a desire to simplify the more cumbersome system of the Brihmi, which first 
developed the initial vowels, next used them in combination with the consonants and finally 
reduced their shapes iu such combinations to simple strokes and curves. Similar attempts 
have been repeatedly made on Indian ground. The modern Devanagari has its aff and at 
since the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the modern Gujarati has its e, ai, oand au, and 
the Tibetan alphabet, framed ont of the letters of the Vartn seventh century A. D., expresses 
even Land U by A plus iand u. T hese examplus shew that the idea at all events came naturally 
to the Hindus and that it is unnecessary to look for a foreign source of its origin. 

(5) ‘The rules for. the treatment of the. compound. consonants again agree so fully with 
those of the Brihmf, especially with those adopted in the Girndr version, that they can only be 
considered as copies of the latter. 

ti) Doub! ie consonants ke Kika, tte, ‘and groups of onaspirated consonants like kikha, ttha, 
Ute BRE. expressed by the second element alone, except in the case of two nasals of the same 
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class, where the first may be optionally expressed by the anusvdéra as in aia or ata, Three 


times, however, a donble ma is used in the word samma® (samyak-pratipattt), Shihbazgarhi 
Ed. IX. 19, XI. 23, and XIII. 5. ; 


(ii) Groups of dissimilar consonants are expressed by ligatures of the signs except if the 
first is 2 nasal, for which the anusvéra is used thronghont. 


(iii) In the ligatures the sign for the consonants, to be pronounced first, stands above and 
tHe next is interlaced with the lower end of the first, except in the case of groups with ra, where 
ra is almost invariably placed below.*4 The formsof the Kharéshthi ligatures are shaped exactly 
like those of the Brihmi and, like these, illustrations of the grammatical term saiiy ulstdkshara ‘a 
conjunct consonant.’’ The neglect of non-aspirates, preceding aspirates, and of the double 
consonants, with the exception of the nasals, which can be marked without trouble by the 
anusvdra, is, as already pointed out, a clerks’ trick and the same as that used in the Brihmi Lipi. 
The treatment of ra in groups is closely analogous to that adopted in Girnir, where this letter 
or its cursive representative always occupies the same position, whether it must be pronounced 
before or after the consonant with which it is combined. There is, however, this difference 
that in the Girnir Brihmt ra stands always at the top and in the Kharéshthi invariably at the 
foot. The one writes, e. g., ria for rta and tra, and the other tra both for ria and tra. 


These remarks at all events suffice to shew that a rational derivation of the Kha- 
roshthi from the Aramaic of the Akhsemenian Period, based on fixed principles, is 
perfectly possible, and the attempt has this advantage that it shews some letters, as da, ke 
and ta, to be closely connected with Mesopotamian forms, which @ priori might be expected to 
have been used by the writers of the Satraps, ruling over the extreme east of the Persian 
empire. Ifthe ruins of the eastern Persian provinces are ever scientifically explored and 
ancient Aramaic inscriptions are found there, forms much closer to the Kharéshthi will no doubt 
turn up. 


1 


The third and last point, the existence of which has been indicated above, furnishes perhaps 
the most convincing’ proof for Dr. Taylor's theory. It is simply this, that Mr. I. J. Rapson 
has discovered of late on Persian silver sigloi, coming from the Pafijab, both Kharéshthi 
and Brahma letters. Mr. Rapson was good enough to shew me specimens, belonging to the 
British Museum, during my late visit to England, and I can vouch for the correctness of his 
observation. I think, I can do no better than quote his paragraph on the Persian coins in 
India from the MS. of his contribution to Mr, Trtibner’s Grundrtss der Indu-Arischen Philologie 
und Aterthumskunde, which will appear in Vol. II. Section 3 _ | 


(5) During the period of the Achwmenid rule (c. 510-831 B. C.) Persian coins 
circulated in the Pafijab. Gold double staters were actually struck in India, probably in the 
latter half of the 4th century B. C. [Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides, pp. ix, xx., 16, Pl. ii. 
16-19 ; 27 a Many of the silver sigloi, moreover, bear countermarks so similar to the native 
punch marks® as to make it seem probable that'the two classes of coins were in circulation 
together; and this probability 1s increased by the occurrence on sigloi, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, of Brahma and Kharoshthi letters.” : | 


This appears to me sufficient to establish the conclusion that the Khardshfhi did exist. in 
India during the Akhemenian times and did’not originate after the fall of the empire, At. 
the same time we learn that before 331 B. C. the Kharéshthi and the Brahma letters were used 
together in the Panjab, just as was the case in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C. (see above). 

In conclusion, I may offer a suggestion regarding the name of the script of Gandhira. The 
Buddhist tradition derives the term Kharéshfhi from the name of its inventor, who is said 
to have been called Khardshtha: or “+ -Ags’clip,”* A am read y to accept this as troe and historical, 


2M There is only one exception in the Mansebee version, Ba, V. 24, kartabhikare, 


[ 


5 Babelon, op. cit. p. xi, atteilvutes these cpuntermarks to other provinces of Asia. 
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because the ancient Hindus have very curious names — apparently nicknames. Thus we find 
wiready in the Védas three men, called Sunahgepa, Sunahpuccha and Sunoldigila, 4, e., 
‘ Dug's-tail,” and Sunakaor “Little-Dog ” isthe progenitor ofa very numerous race, Again a 
Kharijaiighaor “ She-Ass’-Leg” is, according toa Gana in Pinini's Grammar, likewisethe father 
of a tribe or family.76 

March 31st, 1895. 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., 1.C.8, 
{Continued from p. 298.) 





Lime, — Spirits fear lime perhaps because lime is an early medicine. In Gujarat, lime is 
vained as a medicine by native physicians, and is considered a cure for colic! Amir ‘ Al}, 
the Thag, allowed a woman to put quicklime on his temples to cure a headache.2, The Ratnagiri 
Marathas, after bleeding, use lime and molasses to staunch the blood.2 MHindns eat 
lime with betelnut and leaves to quicken digestions In Dharwar, if much blood passes 
from flooding, some cement from an old bnilding is finely ground and mixed in water. 
The mixture is kept in a pot for some hours, until the heavier parts are deposited at the 
bottom. The clear water on the top is then given to the woman to drink, and in two or three 
days the flood stops.’ The Dakban Chitpivans, at their weddings, touch the grind- 
stone with lime in five places.® In Gujarat, a woman in child-bed is sometimes surrounded 
by a line of white-wash.? The Chino-Japanese spread on the coffin a layer of lime, sand and 
red-earth mized with water or beer.2 Compare, in a fatal case of cholera the coffin should 
be lined with chloride of lime.* The Vélalis, a class of Poona Vaiéyas, at their weddings, 
when they go to the boy’s house, wave round the girl a plate filled with water, turmeric, 
and lime.1° Lime is used in preparing the sect mark of the Gékalasthas, Saivas and Sidktas.11 
The Motus of new Guinea use lime in chewing betelnut, and the Chibchas of Central 
America eat the cocoa-leaf with earth like lime.!8 


Lifting. — The object of lifting appears to be to lessen the risk of spirits entering the 
person lifted. So among the Paténé Prabhus of Bombay, when the bridegroom is bathed, his ma- 
ternal uncle, throwing a cotton sheet over him, lifts him shoulder high and sits with him on the 
threshold, where four married women hold a shawl over the bridegroom’s head and thrice drop rice 
into the shawl.14 Among the Pavris of Khandésh, as soon as the wedding is over, the married pair 
are raised on the shoulders of their friends, with dancing and music,!®5 The Kimithis of Thana 
raise the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders and dance.!® The Nakei Kanbis of Thana lift 
the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders, and dance keeping time to music.!? The Sagar 
Gavandis, a class of Shélapur masons, lift the boy and girl and dance.!® As soon as the wed- 
ding is celebrated the Khonds dance, taking the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders)® The 
Oryiohs carry the bride and bridegroom and set them on a curry stone. At the crowning 








™ [¥or a discussion on opprobious names in moderh India and the reasons for giving them to children, see my 
Dissertation ot the Proper Names of Panjdbie, 1883, p, 22 #£.; and on nicknames, p. 82 ff. Opprobrious names are 
nowadays given, roughly speniing, to seare away harmful epirits, and it appears to me to be likely that this custom, 
ee hea a history stretching back to Vedic 
. times, — Ep. : | | 
t Information from Mr. Himattal. * Confessions of a Thug, p. 119. * Information from the peon Babaji, 


+ Information from Mr, P. B, Joshi. | 8 Information from Mr. Tirmalrio. 

© Bombay Gasetteer, Vol. XVIIL p. 124. . 7 Information from Mr. Vaikantram, 

* Titsingh’s Japan, p. 255. § Student's Bneyclopadia, Article “Small Pox,” 

* Op, cit, Vol. XVIEL. p. 258. ! : ™ Colebrocke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vot. I, p. 199. 
4 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VIL. p. 403. | 48 Descriptive Sociology, Vol. IL. p. 85... 

% K. Raghunith’s Pitine Probl, p.32. © ©» Bombay Gasetteer, Vol, XIL, p. 98 
Op. otf, Vol. XIE p. 121, 3% Op. cit. Vol. XH. p.189 =O, cit, Vol. XX. p. 99, 


os Carmichael’s Vivagapatiam, p. 93. "+ % Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 252, 258. 
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a 
of Kuyuk Khin, Emperor of the Tartars in 1246, he and his wife were put j hai 
and lifted.*" The king and queen of Navarre, after being anointed, were Lifted - re a 
the Teutonic and Gothic tribes, the chief or king on whom the elssaion fell ies) 
Bue ee ee ee Pec tbe Amoug the Natchez of the Missiecipi aie 
harvest or new-fire festival, in the evening, the unleavened bread was bela : . : “ 
presented to the setting sun.™ Compare the elevation of the Host in Roman Gattaitie 
Churches: the Panagia or all holy, a monastic feast at which a triangle of leaked: bean 
was elevated and shared by all in hononr of the Blessed Vircin Mary: the raising of ‘he 
Sacramental bread by the Byzantine Christians, Compare alsovin drinking a fae the rnisiiier 
of the glasses and the carrying shoulder high of the chief guest or champion. In Seottand, tii 
1820, it was usual to lift the bride over the threshold of her husband’s house.%° In Mantliectay itt 
1784, the men used to lift the women on Easter Monday, and the women the men on Easter Pucalat 
One or more took hold of each leg and one or more of each arm near the body, and thrice lifted 
the person in a horizontal position.” In 1825, lifting was still common in North England.28 








‘Liquor. — Liquor is both a spirit-scarer and a spirit: home. Liquor drives away 
weariness, cold and faintness. It heals wounds. It soothes inflammation. For these reasons 
liquor is a leading spirit-scarer. In Hast Africa, after his return from the haunted hill 
Kilimanjaro, Mr. New was sprinkled with a special ceremonial liquor that scared evil gpirits.28 
The widespread practice of libation, that is, of the spilling of drops of liquor before drinking, 
has its root in the scaring power of liquor. Pirsts sprinkle liquor to scare the Evil Eye and other 
baneful influences. The Zend Avesta says** :—‘“ The least offering of Haoma, the least praise of 
Haoma, the least mouthful of Haoma is enough to slay a thousand demons. All evil done by 
demons vanishes at once from the house of the man who serves Haoma, who praises Haoma the 
Healer.” Again’! :—“Tam not a thief, says Tlaoma, I am Haoma the holy who wards off 
death.” So in the Sémavéda 3? Séma is the chaser and slanghterer of enemies, the destroyer of 
the wicked, the helper against fiends, the demon-slayer. Though in the higher phases of the 
religions of Greece and Rome, the libation was believed to please rather than to scare, the 
earlier feeling remains in the case of thunder, when the Greek and the Roman poured cups of 
wine on the ground to avert the omen.* 


Again, liquor inspirits. Itcauses gladness and laughter: as Horace sings :—“ Wine 
adds horns to the nian of humble means.” In wine there is Truth; in wine there is Wit. So 
the enthusiast Brihman and Persian Séma and Haoma worshippers held liquor a god, or, 
in the less extreme form, believed that in liquor dwelt a guardian or kindly ancestor. ‘If 
a man,” says the Zend Avesta,35 “ handles Haoma tenderly like a little child, Haoma enters 
into his body for health. Al other intoxications carry with them Aeshma or wrath of the 
murderous arm: the intoxication of Haoma goes’ with holineas and joy: the intoxication 
of Haoma is lightsome.” ‘Again he sings® :—‘‘ Haoma, give me thy drankenness in exchange 
(for my praise). Let thy drunkenness enter into me and brighten me. Thy drunkenness ix 
lightsome.” So the Brahman priest?” drinking from the Séma cup; says: —“ This is good, 
this is a host of goods. Here is good, here is a host of goods. In me is the good, in me is a 
host of goods.” Séma was a god brought from heaven by Gayatri. Aceordinyr to the 
Sdmavéda,2® Séma was a god pressed ont for gods. By Séma Indra defeated the demons.* 

eps epemnienints ipeplnee 1 wee mee) mee — _ 
au , ns, p. $41 ; h’s Mongols, Part I. p. 163.2 Op. cif. p. 415. 
a8 duane atin ee ae Lp. £53. : | Frazer's Golden Bough, Vol. IE, p. 338. 
| 2% Smith’s Christian Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 414; Vol. IE. p. 1550, “pe | ne oe 
. 26 Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 95, 9? Brand’s. Pepular Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 183, 
2% The Denham Tracts, Vol. IL p. 81. |, 9 Pragee’s Goklen Bough, Vol. I. p. 151. | 
% Yasna, x. 6. St Op. cit. xi 3. 32 Griffith’s Translation, pp. 102, 108, Lit, 147, 102, 167, t75, 
$$ Potter’s Anti yuities, Vol. I. p. 38%, ‘To the Greeks the stroke of wine and the stroke of the. thendertw lt 
seemed alike. Archilochus (B. G. 700). sings: My mind js sirock with wine aa with a thonderbolt.” Brows's 
Fe Book UL Ode die. 8 Kaan 868°." 8 Ope eitace, 1a. HAM Be TE 27, 
% Op, cit. IIL. 25; IV. 7...» . ® .Gpifith’s Translation, p. 164 |. % Op. ot, Fp+26, 108, 
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The drinking of Séma‘! gives immortality. Soin the Zend Avesta,“ Haoma is a god, whose 
share of the sacrifice is the jaw, the tongue, and the leff eye. “Cat quickly,"“ the poet 
cries to the sacrificer, “his slice for the share of the mighty Haoma, lest he pen thee in 
the bowels of the earth.” Similarly, the Aztecs of Mexico held drunkenness to be the working 
of the wine god.¥ 


Bui liquor is dowered not alone with happiness: from drink come rage and mad- 
ness, as well as kindliness and joy. Hesiod (B. C. 800) says: — “ Dionysos gave grapes 
t> men, a source of joy, ® source of sorrow. The wine god, the freer from care, is also the 
sluyer of souls.*5 According to the Attariya Brdhmana, the inebriating quality of Séma 
aruse from its being licked by the fiend Dirghajihva, Lady Long Tongue, I6 follows that, 
though mainly a guardian home, a bringer of joy and health, liquor, like other guardian 
homes, is apt to be invaded by houseless ill-minded spirits, whose evil infinence, passing into 
the drinker, causes madness and grief. For this reason every care has to be taken in the 
making, keeping, drinking, and consecrating of wine. Among the early Romans, when the 
new wine or mustum was tasted, a libation was poured to Meditrina and Jupiter with the prayer 
that the wine might have health-giving power? So the Bacchantes and maddened comrades 
of the wine spirit were, like their pine cone and their human organs, less inspired by the god | 
than the guardians of the god, taking into themselves as scapes the unhoused swarms that 
might otherwise make their way into the Wine Spirit, dear to thirsty demons. In Europe, 
as late as the seventh centary, ab some festivals, the people called on the name of Bacchus 
and simulated a Bacchic frenzy while treading the grapes.*® Sim ilarly, in a Somerset home, 
when the malt is steeped for a brew, on the mash are drawn two hearts with a criss-cross 
between ther to keep the pixies or fairies from spoiling the drink. InScotland (1604), in the 
brewery at St. Andrew, a live coal was thrown into each of the vats to keep off the fairies,50 
In Hereford, Kent, and other parts of England, in 1690, a bar of cold iron was laid onale barrels 
to keep the beer from being soured by thunder.%« §o, in Naples, when the wine is ready, the 
barvel and the wine wagon and the tavern have all to be saved from the Evil Eye and other 
harmful influences by hanging them with horns, So, in churches, the crossing of the chalice 
with the thumb passed under the two front fingers, incense, lights, bells, and, perhaps, the 
lifting, all help to the guarding of the sacred wine.5! 


Though, in India, liquor has ceased to - be sacramentally drunk to excess, and, except on 
special occasions, has ceased to be worshipped by orthodox Hindns, the worship and the excessive 
religious drinking of liquor remain the leading rites of the Wim or Lefthand sects. Liquor 
is the essential article in the worship of the followers of the left path, Kaols, Saktas, Vams and 
Aghérs, The Sikta holy books tell how Liquor, in the form of a Virgin or Kumari, rose frora 
the churning of the ocean. The lady was smiling, red-eyed with wine, high-breasted, many- 
armed, covered with jewels. The gods and the heavenly host praised her. From drops which fell 
from her cupsprang hemp, spices, sweet-canes and palms, all plants and trees in whom lives the 
divine fermentof wine. Liquors are of two classes : madya, or the sweet, which bring pleasure 
and freedom from re-births, and. sura, breath or spirit, that is, the distilled, which save 
from sin and give learning and power. Throtgh the blessing of ‘Saftkara, that is of Mahadéva, 
those who drink liquor, the giver of the groatest happiness, gain unending joy. Even by the 
gods, say the Vim books, liquor is enjoyed : it ever shines: it is an enduring delight. The 
sight of liquor frees from sin: its fumes have the merit of. a hundred sacrifices. In the divine 
ferment of liquor the All-soul passes into the partaker, life is large, self bursts its bonds and 
eee 
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swells into deity. The devotee drinks the sixteen devotional cups, meditating on Mahfdéva the 
World-spirit, and repeating “I have in me the essence of Siva, the ferment of life. For life is 
‘Siva and Siva is life. This my largeness of life is ‘Siva himself.” So the men, who take part 
in the Vaém rites, are gods or Mahidévs, and the women goddesses or MaheSvaris. The aim of 
the higher Hindu religion is to get rid of the bonds of self, of the dreaded chain of re-births. By 
two courses liquor leads to this Jesired end. The inspiration of liquor consumes the barriers 
of Self, and liquor freely drunk brings unconsciousness, when the goadings of desire are 
at rest, and Self is lost in the follness of peace. In death-like drnnkenness, says the Agam, all 
gods, that is, all passions, appetites, and desires, are ab rest. The unconsciousness of the heavy- 
laden drinker is méksha, absorption, the longed-for passing of Self into the All which knows 
not re-birth.@ 


The Buddhists of Tibet, in their half Hindn services, offer in a homan skull to the Maharfni 
or Queen, that is to the goddess Durga or Kalt, a sacramental cake made of black-goat’s fat, blood, 
wine, dough and butter.3 Probably, because of the strong Musalménm element in the brother- 
hood, the sacrament of the Thags, or Indian high-way stranglers,in honour of Durga or Kail, 
was sugar, not liqnor. Still, in certain religions ceremonies, the Thags drank spirits with the 
formal invocation of Dida Dhira, a famous Thag leader, with the promise that, if their coming 
venture succeeded, they would drink or they would spill spirits in Did&é Dhira’s honour and 
memory.“ Among Ratnagiri Kunbis, when a man dies without heirs, at the close of the faneral, 
the mourners retire from the pyre, send for liquor, and all sit and drink. Their object is to help 
and hearten the unhdused spirit, They do not know how this drinking is to help the dead. They 
have forgotten the earlier belief that the spirit goes into the liquor and through the liquor 
passes into and is housed in the partakers. The Parsis have remained stanncher to liquor 
worship than the higher class Hindus. Though liquor is not dronk in the fire temples, liquor 
drinking forms part of almost every Pars! ceremony. On New Year’s Day (September-October), 
liquor is consecrated with milk and fruit. The consecrated liquor should be drunk in memory of 
God. It makes the partaker delighted and light-hearted. It shews forth to the drinker his 
pluce in paradise.°> 

In Western India, in making the divine or guardian Liquor, the following rites are 
observed. Inthe Paich Mahils in East Gujarat, stills are kept and worked by people of three 
classes, Bhils, Kalals, and Parsts, In’ making liquor for any special sacrifice, about a fortnigh 
before the appointed day, the Bhils fill great earthern pots with mhawd (Bassia latifolia) flowers. 
They set on a brass platter rice, three pice, a silver coin, a coooanné, ground turmeric, and an 
earthen lamp. The sacrificer five times dips his thamb tips im turmeric and marks the ground in 
front of the pots with small yellow circles, and, on the turmeric circles, drops a few grains of rice. 
He scatters rice on the ground, and lies on the ground worshipping Mother Earth. He throws 
rice, and prostrates to the sun and moon. He five times marks one of the pots with, thamb 
marks of turmeric and scatters rice over the pot. He waves the brass platier five times 
round, the pot and worships the platter. On the day chosen by the astrologer, after 
the mkawé flowers have been steeping for a fortnight and are ready for distilling, @ hole is 
dug and an oven built. When the first liquor, which is called earth-cleansing or diulpakhav, 
is ready, a Medinm, or Bharwa, is called, and some rice and pulse cakes and five fowls are bronght. 
The headman waves the brase ‘platter round the pot ‘marks the pot with turmeric, and 
throws rice over it, The Medinm, becoming possessed, shakes and tosses gasping :—“ I am Ind 
Raja. You will prosper.’ I accept your sacrifice.” The fowls are killed, and some of their blood 
is sprinkled om the fire in the oven, Fire ig taken out of the oven and laid in front of the still. 
The people sit round and throw into this fire pulee and ripe, pieces of cake, the hearts’ of the 
five fowls, and clarified buiter. ‘Bach poure some of the new liquor into the fre. They drink 
the rest of the first jarful, réast the fowls and eat them with the cakes, Gonvotimes, for a special 
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offering to a god, the Bhils make kuvert, that is, pure or virgin liquor. The rites are the same 
aa th.»e noted above, except that the distillers must bathe and wear newly washed clothes before _ 
they begin the work of distilling, 


On every Dasalira duy (September-Octohber), and alao when they first nse a new still, the head 
Kalil poars a little of the first liquor into the oven. He kills a goat, dips his open hands in the 
weoat's blvod, and marks each side of the oven with three bloody hands. He drops part of the 
yuat’y Liver into the fire, and with red-lead, marks finver-tip circles on the bloody hands. He 
breaks and distributes a cocoanut with some uf the new liquor. When Piarsts first use a still, 
fhe owner plasters with cow-dung a space about two feet square in frout of the still. He marks 
the oven with a trident, takes out some of the fire, lays it on the plastered ground, drops into 
the fire mw ditthe comphor, sandal-wood, benzoin, and frankincense. He sets close to the fire a 
figlited 477 lamp aud an ineense stick, and prays: — “Oh Dévi, prosper my trade. May the 
Iquor be good. [ give you your sacrifice.’ He pours a little of the new liquor on the plastered 
ground and into the fire, and scatters a few drops in each of the four directions. A goat is 
hronght and a enp of the new liquor is poured on its back from head to tail. “ Devt,” says the 
still-uwner, “I bring your sacrifice. Be pleased to accept it.” The goat shakes itself in sign 
that it is aveepted. Its head is struck off, and at the same time a cocoanut is broken. Some of 
the goat's blood is caught in a cup, and poured into the oven and over the still, and a little of 
the liver and of the cocoa kernel are burned in the fire outside of the still. The flesh of the 
goat is distributed among the owner’s servants and others. 


The chief devices practised by Bombay liquor-sellers to guard the guardian Liquor are 
as follow. Among Parsis, the nailing on the shop threshold of a horse-shoe, especially of a 
horse- shoe found ona Sunday or new-moon-day, over which, in some cases, charms have been 
repeated. Failing a horse-shoe, cross nails are driven into the threshold. Morning and evening, 
the smoke of benzoin is fanned about the room, especially at the corners. And daily, especially 
on Sundays and new-moon days, a priest comes andsprinkles the shop with salt water, repeating 
texts forthe scaring of evil spirits. At new moon a cocoanut is broken and the water sprinkled 
about the shop and entrance, and sugar is eaten by the shopkeeper. Powdered rice is put into 
hollow tin rolls bored with holes in the Incky figures of fish, flowers and new moons, and these 
figures are stencilled in the yard and at the threshold. In the spirit-haunted twilight, garlands 
of jesamines are hung to the shop lamp, round the tops and the taps of the casks, and over the 
bottles. The Hindu Bhandari nes all these precautions, except the sea-water and the lime figares. 
Instead, he sprinkles liquor in the shop-corners, drops some into the fire, and throws the rest in 
front of the door to keep away or to please evil spirits. He also hangs @ spirit-scaring lemon 
from the roof. Christian Bhandaris have the horse-shoe on the threshold and the jessamine 
garlands. They alsokeep cocoa-palm leaves at the door. A man carrying toddy almost always 
hag & piece of a palm leaf in the jar and some palm sprays in his hand.” In North Ttaly, and 
formerly in England, branch of pine is the tavern sign to keep off souring and other evils. Good 
wine, in which the guardian influence is specially strong, alone needs no bush. Ina Scottish 
honse, after a death, unless an iron nail or needle is dipped into it the whisky turns white.°s 


' In dyinking, or after drinking, the risk is great. that liquor-loving evil infinences 
will pass into the drinker. The Hindu or Indian Musalmén, who is found bleeding or torn 
from a drunken fall explains :—“TI had been drinking in the town but was sober, On my way 
home I was passing under a haunted tree. The evil spirit who lives in the tree smelt the liquor 
from my breath, entered, into me, and, playing with me, threw me down, cut me, and left me 
senseless,” So, the North Englishman, who, after a drink, loses his way, is pixey-led.i? To 
save the drinker from the assaults of thirsty spiviis, the classic Greck and Roman sprinkled 
wine, as he dropped crumbs of bread, for the evil epivits. Over the guests he hung the evil- 
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scaring rose and let showers of rose leaves fall on his guests.6 
never-fading spirit-proof ivy, he protected their fingers 
he armed the cup with guardian gems and cameos,®? 
with garlands, the Catholic priest crosses the cup, the Jew blesses it, and the Roman of 
the early empire, with a similar spirit-scaring or housing object, grayed its ontside with 
pleasing adulieries.®§ Saint Chrysostom (A. D. 398) seems to recoe 


‘i ; gnise the principle when 
he says:— “Take holy oil, and thou wilt never suffer the shipwreck of drunkenness,’’¢ In 


the Bastern Church, the Sacramental cup contains a portion of the consecrated bread.®5 The 
early English custom of dropping into wine pieces of toast is the origin of the phrase the 
toasting of beauties and honoured gnests.® This toasting of beauties, of honoured guests, of 
the king or earthly guardian, and of the deity or heavenly guardian, is based on the rule that 


all in honour, whether child, guest or guardian, want special protection, since they are 
particularly open to the intrusion of evil spirits, 


Health-drinking is a complicated rite. The Middle-Age Skandinavian practice of drink- 
ing the health of Christ, the present South Slay or Balkan drinking to the ancestral guardian or 
Slawa, and the Parsi drinking of the toast of Zoroaster, seem to have their origin less in the 
hope of housing the guardian than in the belief that the drinker becomes a scape, taking into 
himself evil influences, which, if not absorbed by him, might enter into the N. ame, and so annoy 
the being whose health is drunk. This view finds support in Firdfst’s (A. D. 1000) statement 
that, when the ancient. Persians drank in memory of King Qiils, they prostrated and 
kissed the earth.6?7 The same worshipful feeling is the main element in the English 
practice of drinking the Health of the Queen, the bride, the newly christened babe, the hero 
of the birthday, absent friends, the dead. The silent toasting of the dead has passed through 
many phases. The drinking at funerals was originally to scare from the living the 
dreaded spirit of the dead and other evil spirits; then to scare evil spirits from the corpse ; 
then to tempt the spirit of the beloved dead to house himself in some one of his relations, as the 
Roman son received in his pious mouth the last breath of his dying parent. This view of 
ceremonial drinking explains how, among many nations, at certain seasons and on certain 
occasions, drinking, that is, drinking to excess, is a duty and a self-sacrifice, the drinker taking 
into himself the evil influences, which, bat for him and his comrade scapes, might cause general 
mischief, The spilling of wine in christening a ship has the early object of scaring the spirits 
of ill-luck, probably to empty the ship of the spirits that took shelterin her when she was build- 
ing, and make the ship ready to receive the spirit of the guardian deity or saint in whose name 
and under whose charge she is to be launched. Like the new-built'ship, the field is sprinkled 
to purge it of the demons of barrenness and blight, the sea to scare the storm-fiend, the river ta 
drive away the devil of drought, military standards to put fear and panic to flight, and fishing 
boats on June 29th, the day of the great fisher St. Peter, to get rid of fish-scaring influences. 
The experience, that Truth and Wit are in Wine, that Wine is the Opener, the Revealer, together 
with the belief that in wine ancestral spirits pass into the drinker, explain how, among Greeks, 
Persians, Carthaginians, Scythians, Thraciang, Germans, Celts, and Iberians, important 
questions were settled over wine, What was fixed over wine was more inviolable than their 
sober resolutions. Among the Babylonians, the drinking of Belshazar before his thousand 
lords when the writing appeared on the wall was ceremonial or religions, a loving cup to the 


He crowned the drinkers with 
with madness-scaring amethyst, 
The Greeks crowned the eup 
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good Daimon?? In Mangaia, in the South Pacific, before the priest becomes possessed, he 
drinks an intoxicating liquor, and, in the frenzy that follows, his wild words are taken to be 


the voice of God.”4 


On the bright third of May, on the August full moon, and on the day sailing vessels put to 
sen, Gujarit sea-farers throw into the sea milk, flowers, cocoanuts and liquor.” Ata Mongol 
review, B ibar (1502) saw the Khan and those about him sprinkle spirit made from mare's milk 
towards the standards.73 Among the Red Karens, of the highlands of Hast Burma, in a yearly 
festival, when the spirit’s house is renewed, fermented liquor is drunk in excess by all, gongs 
and cymbals aresounded, druma boom, drinkers shriek, dogs howl, and matchlocks are fired.74 In 
New Guinea, women who wish to be exorcised of the spirit of barrenness meet in the god-hut 
and are sprinkled with ram by the priest, while young men fire guns and brandish swords 
to scare the demon.?® In the Peru initiaticn to manhood the relations scourged the lads and 
the lads presented the scourgers with liquor, apparently with the sense that the whipping drove 
out the boyish spirit of fear, and the spirit of fear, entering into the liquor, passed into and was 
prisoned in the whippers.”6 Inthe feast of the Lord Inca, young Pern girls carried vases of liquor 
and took them to the temple of the Sun.?? The Spartans bathed new-born infantsin wine.7? A 
Greek in love sprinkled. with wine the door of his mistress’ house.” ‘The merits of a night-cap 
or final glass of liquor were known to the Greeks and Romans, who, before breaking up a 
party, poured wino to Mercury, the sender of sleep and pleasing dreams.®° The Greeks offered 
wine at the beginning and end of a voyage or journey, before going to sleep, when they enter- 
iained a stranger, and at almost every sacrifice.) The Greeks washed the dead with warm 
water and wine,® 


The Hebrews poured wine over an upright stone or el, gathered the wine, and gave it to 
barren women to secure offspring, that is, to scare the haunting spirit of barrenness.®? 
In seventeenth centary England, a drink of herbs worked up off clear ale over which Masses 
were sang, and in which garlic and holy water were mixed, was used to cure the fiend-sick.* 
In eighteenth century England, the Sacramental Wine, and in Ireland and other Catholic 
countries, the rinsing of the chalice scared fits, whooping-cough and other childish spirit- 
seiz tres.°“a On festival eves parishoners met‘in church-houses or church-yards and had drink- 
ing bouts. According to the German legend, Dame Ganden’s doggie was scared by making 
the fermenting beer pass throngh an egg-shell.2© In eighteenth century England (1750), the 
bride and bridegroom, on going to bed, were given sack-posset, and again when they awoke.87 
In England, the wassail bowl used to be drunk at Christmas. This was probably a fore- 
Christian rite. The early Northmon liked nothing so much as carousing ale. The master used 
to fill a great bow] and pass itround, first drinking ont of it himself.88 The wassailing bow] was 
also an old Saxon institution. It resembled the Grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans.™® The 
Norse god Odin is said to have taken no nourishment but wine.” The northern nations, 
in addressing their rural deities, on every invocation, emptied a cup in their hononv.*! 
Compare abont the middle of the twelfth century, on the island of Rugen, in the South-West 
Baltic, the German and Stay god Snanto Wib or Holy Light, held in his right hand a horn. 
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This horn the priest, at the end of the harvest, used to fill every year with new wine. He 
examined the horn when the next year’s crop was harvested. If the liquor in the horn had 
gunk, the priest foretold a bad harvest; if the horn was still fall, the harvest would be good. 
At the harvest festival the priest poured out the old wine at the foot of the image: filled the 
horn afresh, presented the horn to the god, and then himself drank it. After “drinking, he 
addressed. the crowd in the name of the god, The people kept orgy during the rest of the day 
to please the god.®? On St, Peter’s Day (June 29th), in Yorkshire, fishing hoats are dressed with 
flags and streamers, their masts are painted, and their bows sprinkled with good liquor.% 
That to the Greek liquor was a guardian or fiend-scarer is shewn by the Tap-barrel Day in 
February-March, when the wine of the last vintage was tasted, being the day of the guardian or 
Good Daimon.®4 And, again, in the Bacchic Mysteries, when a consecrated cup, handed round 
after supper, was received with shouting as the cup of the Agathodaimon or Good Spirit. That 
the object of drinking is to scare or to honse spirits and so drive away disease is shewn by the 
offerer’s speech at the Roman Meditrinalia or New-wine Festival :—‘‘I, old, drink new wine ; 
with new wine my old ailment I cure.” It is also shewn by the Saxon name “‘ wassail,” that is, 
wax-health, and also by the Romans calling a drink salus or health, as in Plautus “I dink a 
health to you with full jaws.” In Dorsetshire, the Saxons had a god Hail or Health, to 
whom, in some parts, they drank out of a cup ritually composed, decked, and filled with country 
liquor.” At Horbury in Yorkshire (1874),,on the second week in February, a gill of ale is 
served to any rate-payer who asks for it, the amount being charged to the town, These 
drinks ave called Candlemas Gills. That drinking was the leading festal rite is shewn by 
the early English use of the word “Ale” as festival, as in Bridal, that is, the bride’s ale, or 
festival.22 Of the English practice of pouring liquor on the sea to secure good weather, 
Spenser writes : — : 
‘¢ The mariner on catching sight of home, 
His cheerful whistle merrily doth sound, 
And Nereus crowns with cups his mates him pledge around.’"!¢ 


The first mouth after marriage is the honeymoon, because the people of north Turope ased 
to drink honey liquor ‘or mead for a month after their chief's marriage. In Avondale, im 


Sterlingshire, during the eighteenth century, great drinking services were held at funerals 
These religious funeral drinks continue in the practice of offering cake and winc to mourners at a 
funeral. The burial service in Scotland is an amplification of the blessing of the cakeand wine, 
which, in former times, was the only religious rite the minister was allowed to perform at 
fanerals.2 In Devonshire (1791), on the Eve of the Epiphany (5th January), the farmer, 
attended by his workmen, with a large pitcher of cyder, goes to the orchard. and there 
encircling one of the best trees, thrice drinks this toast :— : 


“’ Here’s to the old apple tree, ; 
Whonce thou mayeat bud and whence thou mayest blew, 
And whence thou mayost bear apples enow, 
JLuts full, 
Caps full, : | 
Bushel Bushel sacks full, and my p2ckete full too, Hazza."” , . 


When they go back to the house, the men find the doors bolted by the women, who, whether 
in wet or dry, let no one in till he has guessed what is on the spit. When the right thing is 
gaessed the doors ‘are thrown open and the guesser gots the ‘prize. | If they neglect thia 
custom, the trees bear no apples.8 On the same day (January 6th), in Pauntley, in Gloucester, 
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40 prevent smut in the wheat, farmers mect at the marching of twelve lands. They burn 
twelve straw fires in a row. Round the largest fire they drink cider, and going home feast on 
cakes made of caraways soaked in cider.* These beliefs and castoms are valuable. They 
shew that the object of toasting the apple tree, or apple-howling as it was called, and 
also of toasting the young wheat, was to scare ont of the tree and the wheat the evil 
spirit of barrenness and other ill influences that had established themselves during the months 
of the sun's waning power. As the twelfth day or close of the great Christmas or winter 
solstice festival, the Epiphany (6th January), is a fit time to drive off evil influences 
and ensure full play to the guarding and enriching virtues of the new-born sun. In this 
case it seems probable that the drinkers were in effect scapes, taking into themselves with 
the liquor the ill-luck which would otherwise haunt the apple trees and the wheat crop. In the 
16th century, at Zurich, at new year time, men used to meet and force one another to take 
wine In Tibet, on the New Year, first footing and health-drinking are the order of the day; 
according to the saying :—‘ The Libetan New Year is wine, the Chinese paper, the Nepalese 
noise."6 The fishers of North-East Scotland, besides carrying fire round the boats to bless 
them on the last night in the year, used (1689) to take meat and drink to the boat-side and sprinkle 
liquor on the boat.’ In Scotland, great drinking bouts, called sprees, used to be held on 
Sundays.® In 1766, no parish in Ireland was without ite place of penance dedicated 
to a special saint, where, in the morning, the people.confessed, did penance, and heard Mass, 
and in the evening celebrated the greatest debauches.* In Hungary, at a wedding, the chief of 
the tribe sprinkles a few drops of liquor on the heads of the couple, drinks the rest of the liquor, 
tosses the glass pitcher into the air, and lets it fall to the ground smashed. The more bits the 
more Inck.!© Here that the guardian drinker took into himself the ill-Inck of the couple is 
shewn by his letting the glass be broken to pieces. The practice of dashing the glass to the 
ground after drinking a toast is widespread. It seems to be an extreme form of the toaster’s 
law “No heel taps,” that is, no leavings, the sense being that the liquor, through which evil 
influences should have passed into the toaster, being left in the cup, may serve as a place of 
refuge for some envious spirit. Similarly, if he heard any unlucky word, the Greek dashed 
the wine cup to the ground, the sense being that the evil influence in the pnlucky word might 
pass into and harm the wine! The Saturnalia, one of the chief spirit-scaring festivals in 
Rome, was marked by drunkenness. And the December festival at Babylon was known as the 
drunken festival. At Rome, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist, on December 27th, ten 
days after the old Saturnalia, presents of blessed. wine are sent to friends.!* 


Ai their public festivals the Dyaks of Borneo never fail to drink to excess!4 In their 
worship of Séma or Haoma, the early Brahman and Persian prieste drank to excess. This drink- 
ing was sacramental. The god was offered to the god ; and the god passed. into the offering and so 
into the partaker. So, at the feast of Mithris, the king of Persia was bound to be drunk,15 Except 
at sacrificial feasts, the ancient Greeks drank little. At sacrificial feasts it was proper to get 
drank through the gods dia béovs 'owotsfa. To be drunk was termed pebiew as if pera rd bbe 
after sacrificing, a punning derivation which shewed that the ceremonial drunkenness 
was doe either to the drinker taking the guardian into him or taking into himself haunting 
influences to guard the guardian.i© §S0, heavy drinking marked the Greek harvest home, because 
as the banquet Gérqfook its name from Pécs, it was the husbandman’s duty to the gods or 
ancestral feld-guardians to get drunk.¥ The noisy grave-feast of the early Christians, like 
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the inscription to the Divine Manes on the tombstone, was in the main the continuance of the 
existing worship of the dead.18 More than any part of the feast, drinking housed the dead or 
lightened his evils by drawing them into the drinker.!® This explains St, Augustine’s (A. D, 398) 
saying :——‘ Many drink most luxuriously over the dead, and, when they make a feast for the 
departed, place their gluttony and drunkenness to the score of religion.”2° St. Chrysostom 
A. D. (350) also admits the religious element in ceremonial drunkenness :— “You will prosper in 
the new year, not if you make yourself drank on the new moon, but if you do what God approves.’ *! 
In the sixth century, in England, men spent Christmas and other sacred days in drunkenness and 
scurrility, both practices doubtless ceremonial. It must have been witha ceremonial or housing 
object that, in A, D, 536, a bishop in Asia Minor made drunk persons who came to him for 
Baptism .?3 


The religious, that is, the self-sacrificing or scape, element in drunkenness is shewn 
by the case of the Russian peasant, who at times thinks it a duty to the church and to the memory 
of the dead to get drunk24 Scotland, like Russia, long clung tothe early belicf in the 
sacramental character of funeral drinking, ‘I don’t object so much,” says the nuinister to 
the old Galloway farmer, ‘‘ to your taking too much at a wedding. But to get drunk at a 
funeral is without excuse. You must give up whisky at funerals.” ‘Hoot, Meenister, 
stap whuskey at funerals, Wad you have us burry oor deid with the burrial of a doag?” 
Ata Japan wedding the drinking of rice beer is one of the chief rites.> In Japan, before the 
victim criminal is executed, he is given a cup of rice beer.22 The Japanese offering at the 
yearly god-feast includes a cup of rice beer or saki2? In every Buddhist monastery in Tibet, 
within the outer gateway, the image of the place-spirit is worshipped with wine. The Limas 
of Tibet also pour liquor to evil spirits. Among the Greeks, on the Ninth or Earthen Pot-day, 
at Eleusis, two vessels of wine were upset as an offering to the infernal divinities*° In Egypt, 
in the second century after Christ, in the processions of Isis, a large wine jar was carried.’ The 
people of Nicaragua, in Central America, had twenty-one festal days dedicated to the gods. 
These were spent in drinking? On certain high days the chief priest of the Zapotecs 
of South Mexico became drunk,.33 In Mexico, every religious ceremony cnded in general 
intoxication.44 The Mexicans drank together in closing an agreement,*® The present Mexicans 
hang liquor outside of their hovels to keep the bees from leaving.** This practice is In agrec- 
ment with the widespread belief that, when bees become unsettled, it is because they get spirit- 
possessed. Among the Péruvians, after marriage, the husband and wife fasted for two days, 


drank chicha together, and the bridegroom put a shoe on the bride's foot.5? ~ An invitation to 


drink was the usual salutation among Peruvian friends.® The Peruvians threw liqtor into 
channels and rivers to bring rain. With the same object they set a black | sheep in a field, 
poured liquor over it, and gave it nothing to eat till rain foll.“° The sense seems to be the 
drought demon went into the liquor and into the sheep, and so the rain was able to fall. 
The liquor drunk in the Osianic feasts of shells (A. D. 400-800) wwas.a juice extracted 
from the birch tree and fermented. A liquor was also made of heather.*! When, at Lammas- 
DN eee 








18 Dean Merivale notices that the first Christians at Rome did not separate thonselres from those who kept: ‘to 
the older faith, They married with non-Christians, they continued the use of the old Roman law, they burnt their 
dead in Roman fashion, gathered the ashes into urns, and insoribed the naual dedication to the Divine Spirits. 
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tide in Angust, the Orkney fishermen stopped the harvest of the sea to begin the Jand harvest, 
they used to have a ceremonial drink and pray :—“ Lord, open the month of the grey fish and 
hold thy hand above the corn.”44 In the Edda, the king produced a large horn out of which 
his courtiers were obliged to drink when they had committed any trespass against the customs 
of the court.4# In Abyssinia, a formal interview is opened by drinking tedge or mead, that 
is, honey beer.“# Egyptians, Chinese and Jews drank, and drink, wine at the beginning of an 
entertainment.* The younger Pliny (A. D. 100) describes reverted Christians as offering wine 
and frankincense before the emperor’s statue.4® The Brazil boatman begins the day with dram 
to frighten the fiend.4”7 The wassail, that is, according to Hardwick, the waes hael or wax 
health, bow! of spiced ale, formerly carried with songs by girls on New Year's Eve, with sugar, 
nutmeg, toast and roasted apples, was, as its name shews, prepared and drunk with the object 
of securing health, that is, of housing or scaring fiends. 


At the Slawa or Guardian feasts among the Slavs to the south-west of the Balkans, the 
chief ceremony is toast-drinking. In the evening, after church, relations who have the same 
ancestral guardian or Slawa come to the house of the man of their brotherhood who is hold- 
ing the Slawa feast. They salute the host with the words ‘May the Slawa be propitious.” 
Each receives a glass of wine and a piece of sacred cake. All stand and uncover, and the senior 
guest chants: ‘We drank before as we liked and needed.” He then gives the fresh health, 
the Guardian, and adds: ‘We drink now to the honour of the divine Slawa. May the 
Slawa be propitious to all,”’ Glasses are emptied and filled again. A second guest rises and 
sings: ‘The Cross; We drank before to the Slawa, we drink now to the Cross.” The glasses 
are emptied and filled. The third guest chants: “We drink to the Trinity and Pentecost. 
May the Pentecost feast help all. In house or in field, in water or in wood.” - At their 
banquets, the modern Parsts drink the following toasts: —The Creater, Zoroaster, the Fire 
Temple, the Guardian Angels, the Empress, the Host, and Jastly with a short prayer and the 
burning of incense the Dead, The solemn toasts are ydds, or reminders ; the others are either 
safeguards, salématt, or healths, tandarusti© 


Hecateus (B. C. 330) and Plutarch (A. D. 46-106) said the Hebrew god and Bacchus are 
one.*t Though in reply it may be urged that no Jew drank wine in the temple,®? still it is true 
that the ceremonial and religious use of wine is a marked feature in Jewish customs. At the 
wedding of the Beni-Isra'tl of Western India, the bridegroom holds a glass with wine in it, in 
which is the wedding ring. The bridegroom drinks half the wine, pours the rest into the bride’s 
month, and dashes the glass to pieces on the ground.*>' The Jews drank 2 cup of consolation at 
or after a funeral.4 Among the Beni-Isré’ils a fnneral ends with adrink.5 At the feast held in 
the synagogue, and at the close of the Sabbath, a cup of wine is blessed and handed round. 
The Jews used. wine in their sacrifices, and, like the Egyptians, poured wine on their altars.5? 











2 Guthrie’s Otd Seottich Owstome, p. 176. 63 Mallot's Northern Antiquities, Vol. IL. p. 126. 
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A “stone of drinking” took the place of the ark in the second temple at Jerusalem.5® On the 
Sabbath of Repentance, the Beni-Isri’il pours liquor on the ground to satisfy his ancestors.*® 
On the first day of the Passover, the Beni-Isri’il drinks wine with prayer.“ At the Passover, 
the Jews began by blessing the day and the wine contained in a cup out of which the celebrant 
and others drank. At the close of the first part of the feast, the cup of wine again went round. 
A third enp, the cup of blessing, generally mixed with water, followed, and a fourth with the 
song Hallel, and sometimes a fifth with a great song. 


In most Greek and Roman sacrifices, wine was poured on the victim and on the altar. 
When with a nod the victim shewed its willingness to besacrificed, the priest tookacup of 
wine, tasted it, made the worshippers taste, and poured the rest between the hornsof the victim.® 
Among the Greeks, the ashes of the dead were soaked in wine, and wine was offered to the 
spirits of the dead. AtaGreek feast, the toast was to the gods, corresponding to the Roman 
formal drinking or propinatio to a god or to the Emperor.4 The Greeks also drank during 
the feast two loving cups, that is, a cup passed from guest to guest. Of these the first was to 
the Good Genius or Daimon, that is, Bacchus, the inventor of wine, or, in more mystic phrase, 
the shewer forth of himself a8 the wine spirit. As each drank, he called on the Good Genius to 
guard him from the ill effects of wine.®6 The second loving cup was to Charm or Grace, 
a sacramental cup drunk with the object that the giver of mutnal favour and affection might 
enter into the drinkers,’ After the feast three more religious cups were drunk to Olympian 
Zeus, the Power of the Air, generally mixed with water, to Heroes, and to the Saviour.®7 
Sometimes, a fourth cup was added to Health, and sometimes a fifth fo Mercury, the sender of 
sleep and good dreams. At their other cups they named and saluted friends; at each cup 
pouring a little on the ground for the evil spirits. When the last cup was drank they sang 
a hymn and left.70 , 


The religious use of wine among Christians seems to be a blending of the Hebrew and 
Greek ideas and practices. The Cup of Blessing, also called the Cup of the Lord, Hebrew 
in origin, was imported into the Greek Church.™ At the Agapae or Love Feasts of the early 
Christian Church, one cup of wine was specially passed round as the cup of blessing.” That 
the Christians adopted the sacramental Greek belief that into their love cups the spirits of 
daimons or guardians entered and so passed into the drinker is shewn by St. Panl’s injunction 
to the Corinthians: ‘Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of daimons: Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table of daimons.”78 Similarly, in the matter 
of meats, the early idea that the guardian passes into the offering is accepted. All meats are 
lawful.to a Obristian, except meats offered to idols.’”4 This idea is Jewish as well as Greek. The 
Israclites?® were ordered to destroy the idolators, lest, if they sacrificed to gods, one should call 
thee and thon eat of his sacrifice.” The horror of eating the sacrifice was that the idol passed 
into the eater. or drinker. So the earlier belief im the spirit-scaring power of articles into 
which the guardian had passed was continued. Oyril of Jerusalem (A. D. 315-386) says: “In 
drinking the wine, touch with the ‘moisture of the lips the eyes, the brow and other 
organs of sense.’7 Conseorated bread was laid on the breast of the dead as a charm 
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arwuat the attacks of malignant spirits: the dead were baptised; the Eucharist was cele- 
brated ut the urave, the Eucharist was given to the dead ; wine-soaked bread was laidon the dead 
lips ; viala of Eucharistic wine were placed ix the coffin or grave, and glasses with the graven 
toasts Drink and Long Life”? So the sprinkling of wine at graves, like the lighting of lamps, 
seems to have been mainly to seare evil spirits.® Similarly, one element in the smoend phase of 
the Christian Love Feast, the eating and drinking at the graves of martyrs, seems to have been to 
take into the partakers the evil spirits which haunted the holy ground.5 But the main object of 
jhe memorial feaxts at the shrines of martyrs on their birth-day, thatis, on their day of martyrdom, 
was that the guardian spirit of the martyr might through the food and the drink pass into the 
feasters.®! As early as the secoud century toasts were drunk tothe memory of the martyrs, the 
devout Christian wishing to be helped by the martyr’s presence and protection.22 At these 
feasts ceremonial drunkenness seems to have been common.® Saint Augustine (A. D. 396-426) 
complaius: © The martyrs hate our driuking bouts. Would that we did not persecute them 
with our cups.’ 34 


Finally, wine is not only 4 sacrament; itis also a sacrifice. The Heyptians offered 
wine to many of their gods, pouring out the wine as the blood of enemies who had fought against 
the gods. So, at the great banquet to gods and demons, the Tibet Buddhist offers country wine 
called devil-juiee and tea called blood.8¢ The Egyptians thought that wine made men mad 
because wine was the blood of their parents.87 The mystical language of the early Christians 
regarding the bread and wine of the Supper gave rise to the belief that the drinking of human 
blood was the cement of their society, as the blood of a child was the bond of union in 
Jataline’s conspiracy.2® It was not only as representing blood that wine was a sacrifice, The 
ancient Brahman and Persian Séma and Haoma worshipper believed that Séma the god, who, 
like the sea, poured forth songs and hymns and thoughts,® was offered to himself. The same 
belief formed part of the mystic rites of the great gaardian Dionysos. 


Liquor plays a part in two of the leading ever-yonng elements of the Hindu religion, the 
losing of Self in the Ocean of Being, and the purifying of Self by the indwelling guardian spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The part that liquor takes in the philosophic effort to get rid of the trammels 
and condjtions of Self by absorption in the Universal has been illustrated by reference to the 
Séma and Viima literature. The second or practical aim that Self should become the home of 
the Guardian idea, which the Golden Legend of worshipful self-sacrificing Hindu champions and 
mothers keeps ever fresh, has through all ages secured to the Hindu religion a leaven of sweet- 
ness and youth, The highway to the union of Self with the Guardian spirit of self-sacrifice is the 
well known Hindu prasdédn, that is, pleasing or grace, the offering into which the Guardian passes 
and through which the Guardian enters into and dwells in the partaker, This aim and belief, 
which half or unconsciously is the aim of all true Hindu worship, stands out clearly in the 
Thag brotherhood and oneness of spirit in murder secured by eating the sacramental sugar of 
the pitiless Kili: and in the brotherhood of kindness and tenderness gained by partaking of 
the food offered to the Guardian at Piri in Orissa. As a main bond of union and oneness of 
spirit, liquor, like its prototype blood, has lost its ancient glory among orthodox Hindus. 
Still the Hterature of Séma and the practice of the wilder tribes and lower classes shew an 
agreement between Hindu belief and the belief of other nations and peoples that into conse- 
erated or sacramental Nquor a Guardian spirit enters, and, passing into the partakers, makes 
them of one heart and of onc mind, Far as the inspiration of wine can be traced the inspiration 
of blaod cau be traced further.% Wine is blood, said the antique ns and blood, not 








78 Compare Smith's Christian Antiquttios, pp. 258, 808, 585, 782, 1484. 
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wine, was the leading Mexican sun-sacrament. The early sacrificial drinking of blood as the life 
is refined into the drinking of the life of John Barleycorn or of the blood of the grape as the 
life of the world. In the mysteries of Babylon and Chaldea the ferment of wine, like the 
ferment of blood, was considered the direct working of the creative spirit. Wine, the blood of 
the grape, was the blood of Belus, the early Guardian, who spilt his own lifeblood on the 
ground, that, mingling with the dust, the divine blood might ferment into universal life. 
From Chaldea the mystic view, that the origin of life is the self-sacrifice of the spirit of Nature, 
passed west in the slain Adonis Orpheus and Dionysos, the blood of the grape, the blood of the 


guardian, scaring evil, housing evil, passing himself and his hosts into his worshippers, and, in 
divine ecstasy, enabling them to overleap the barriers of Self.% 


Over much of Western Asia the great Arab Prophet’s (A. D, 612) yearning for scents drove 
the sacred use of liquor from earth to heaven? Still in the seat of ite old divinity, in Syria, 
Babylon and Persia, liquor continued to receive worship. In the fourteenth century (A. D.1388), 
after about seven hundred years of the rule of wine-hating Islam, Hafiz sings the praises of 
wine with not less fervour than the old Persian songster hymned the Haoma;— 


** On a rose-leaf, I saw, writ with the blood of the wind-flower, 
The bringer of ripe nuderstanding is the ruby-red wine.”’* 
Again : — 


“That bitter maker of rye faces which the pious misname Mother of Fiends (Umm-ul-Khabaith), 
Is more pleasing to me than the virgin’s kiss.’ 


Again : — 


“We who has learned the secret of the Almighty on the threshold of the wie shop 
Gains throngh the wine cup the fall knowledge of the Dorwish’s cloister (that is of the mysteries 
of belief) .’’% 
Once more Hafiz sings : — 


“* Give me wine that I may make clear the secret of Fate, 
And shew forth the face of the Lord who charms me and whose scent inflames me.”%, 


a he Na ah a 
$1 Bunsen’s Egypt's Place in History, Vol. IV. p. 287 ; Brown’s The Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. IL p. 108. 
Compare Frazer’s Golden Bough, Vol. L p, 322; Vol. IL. p, 90; Brown’s Great poomunias Myth, Vol. I. 

pp. 197, 285: Vol. IT. p. 5. 

% One of the Prophet’s own sayings or. hadth, recorded by the Saint of Saints, Abdul Kadir Gldni (A. D. 1257) m 
his Fut@h-ul-Gheib, The Opening of the Unseen, Lahor Edition, p. 29, and in Jalil-nd-din Rami’s (A. D. 1250) Masnavi’, 
Bombay Edition, Part I. p. 17, shows the keenness of the Prophet's love of scents: “Three things in this world I sm 
forced to love, scents, women and prayers. But prayers are to me coolers of the eyes.” The Arabe, before the Pro- 
phet, were fond of wine. Al-Mas‘tdi (A. D. 915; Prairies d’Or, Arab. Text IV. p- 218) gives the tale of Abi Mibjan, 
the hero of the great Arab victory of KAdisiyyah over the Persisasin A. D. 645 (H,°23). This famous warrior was also 
‘poet. Shortly before the battle, the Arab General Sa‘fd, who hated wine, ordered Aba Mibjan to be putin chains. 
On the morning of the battle, Abd Mihjan persuaded the general’s wife to set him free for the day. The lady loosed 
his chains and gave him one of her husband’s famous mares. On his retarn from the battle, which his skill snd 
courage had mainly won, Abi Mihjan stretched his legato reosive the fetters. “Why wast thon imprisoned ?° 
‘the lady asked, “‘ For these lines,” said the poet, “ in praise of wine—- oy 

When I dia bury me beneath the vine-tree + 

Let the dew from ite tendrils water my bones ; 
Bury me not under the open sky where my soul 
Wald lack the elizir thet in life sustained 38” 


medieval Arab seri Witch boca moder Hirt a0 Tes sprog eloventh couuzy, paseed the torch : 
to the early Persian poets. The great Sa‘Adi (A. D. 1267) mellowed. with mystiqiam the praise of wine, usmg the 
ferment of wine as a symbol of the creative working of the love of the Almighty —. 
. Fase tras aite that the opon, thet x the ove, of Aft shed in the mingling of Sats eou!, 
_ His brain will wim tl th daa ofthe Day of Doom: ot Tadfiok Fart. 
"6 Bar-bargi-gul-si-kitini-shakdyth-nawishtah-and, 
ae Tih bow Bt jubhtoh ied. mnayt-chle-anyhonde sae 
8 Bar dstanah i mat eidiaah how Biya e6, 
Phir aay erat inp pei so gay 
* Mat bidéh +4 dihamat dgahi ¢ seri 
picker otesroliree iar re 
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Abont a century before Hafiz the early mysticism of Babylon and Syria awoke in Sa‘idi’s 
(A, D. 1258) ascetic praise of wine as the type of the creative love of the Almighty : — 
“ The child of the world deep sunk in slamber knows not Life ; 
To be drunk with the wine of God’s love, that is Life.’’” 
About the same time (A. D. 1207-1277) the Master of Rim, the mystic High Priest, 
Jalal-ud-din, refines the early Babylonian — 
* Life is the life of the Lord and the leaven of life is Blood ;” 
into the highest word of the mystic school — 
** Life is the love of the Lord and the leayen of life is wine.” 
That is, the divine yearning of the Almighty to shew Himself is still active in the ferment of 
wine. This he repeats in more detail : — 
‘© When (the Lord) the great Cupgiver of the day of All-Souls, 
Poured a drop of the wine of his love on this lowly clay, 
The clay fermented, and of that fermented clay are we. 
Spare, Lord, to us helpless, one more drop of the wine of thy love.’’™ 
It is strange that the Master, whose learning had raised him to so lofty a. vision of life, should 
forthwith become the disciple of the hermit Persian Shams of Tabriz because of his one oddly 
Indian utterance : — 
“* What is this learning of yours, 
Better the blackest ignorance 
Than a knowledge that saves not from Self.” 


The sacrament of wine, which, in India, has passed out of repute, remains a leading rite 
in the half Indian religion of Tibet. The service, known to Europeans as the Eucharist of 
Lamaism, and locally as the Gaining of Life, seems to imply the acceptance of the two great 
secrets of sacrifice: — 

(a) The Guardian Life enters into the offering ; and 
(6) By partaking in the offering the Guardian Life passes into the partaker. 





To the Indian Buddhist any seeking after Life is worse than meaningless. To him the 
trammels of life, like the trammels of Self, are evils to be shaken off, not possessions to be won. 
The Tibetan search for Life is, therefore, either local or Christian, probably Nestorian (8th to 
13th century A. D.}. The offerings are wine, called either the wine of life or the juice of devils, 
apparently the blood of the slam foes of the deity, bat, since in Lamaism, most devils are 
Guardians, the phrase may mean the guardian’s blood. Besides wine, offerings are made of pills 
of life, prepared from flour, sugar and butter, and of wafers composed of flour, butter and rice 
The service begins by the priest bringing into himself the god Buddha Amitéyus by tonching 
the image of that god and then his own heart with the thunderbolt sceptre. Next the priest 
invokes and takes into himself the guardian demon and through the guardian the king of the 
demons, when, being demon-possessed, he is able to put to flight the hosts of evil influences, 
Next the priest meditates. He invokes all guardians, deities, Buddhas, and Bédhisattvas to 
endue with life the wine in the vase. The partakers kneel and some drops of the holy wine are 
given to each, Each rinses his month, touches the crown of his head, and drinks, On’ the 
head of each, in succession, the vase is'Seb, and his crown is touched by the thunderbolt. Then 
each swallows a few drops from the skull cups, and takes some of the Life pills, with reverence 
receiving from the Lord of Life the gift of Life without end” | 


The result of these notes on Liquor may be thus summarised. Liquor is both a scare 
and a house, To scare evil spirite liquor is sprinkled on the ground, and is given to the sick, the 


* Ghifl-and-as-cinday$-mnastini-Ehth, 








Zindaghnichist? Mostt ax sharéb, ee tase Sa. Cashes | 
* Mamovi, Book V. pp. 15, 16,Bom.Ed.'  8=§-«§s«s ®-Waadideil's Buddhiem in Wbet, p. 448. 
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dying, and the dead. As a house liquor lodges ancestral and other guardians. But being o 


house it is a tempting lodging to unhoused evil influences, who, unless the guardian house is 
guarded, may make their lodging in the house and yield harm instead of help to those who hope 
from the guardian house to draw guardian influences. It follows that at all stages, at the 
making, at the storing, at the using of wine, still more at its consecration, special car Saea be 
taken to prevent the trespass of unguardian infinences. Since liquor is a lodging for evil infin. 
ences as well as for good, the drinker’s object may be either selfish to draw a guardian into the 
wine and through the wine into himself ; or it may be devotional to draw into the liquor and so 
into himself the evil influences which otherwise might harm and haunt the object of his devotion. 
Since wine is the home of a guardian, wine is a sacrament, that is, a thing inherently holy as a 
guardian’s dwelling. Again, wine is the offering or victim, the sacrifice, that is, the thing 
made holy by the passing into it of the guardian spirit to whom it is offered. More than this, 
wine is the blood of ancestors, the guardian’s blood. So the sacrifice is also the sacrament; the 
victim is also the guardian. This is the complete sacrifice, since the guardiau not only passes into 
it, but is one with it. Therefore, through this complete sacrifice, the guardian passes with 
special power into him who partakes of the sacrifice. This, the inner shrine of Mysteries, 
secures the object -of all rites and of all sacrifice, that, by sharing in the offering, worshippers 
may become of one spirit by taking into themselves the spirit of a guardian who sacrificed 
himself, and by sacrificing himself proved himself to be the true type of the old-world human 
Champion.and Mother, whose devotion is the birth of the Guardian, who sacrificed self and 


life for their children and friends. 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


(Continued from p. 303.) 
(21) Haribhutija. 


THs is the classical name of Labén to the 
north of Siam. Chiengmai or Zimmé is probably 
intended here. 
Chiengmai Yun or Ydnaka, and the art of 
lacquerware, which is derived from that country, 
yuna. | 

(22) Chinadésa. 

The Chou and the Ch'in dynasties reigned 
in China in 550-200 B. ©. The latter dynasty 
was thus synchronous with the Maurya dynasty, 
with whose sympathy and encouragement the 
tenets of Buddhism were transplanted beyond 
the confines of India. The name China be. 
came stereotyped owing to frequent inter- 
course, commercial and religous, inaugursted 
by Buddhism in the 3rd century before 


Christ. 
(23) The Yéga River. 


This may be identified with the Bassein | 


River. In the 15th century the port ofthe deltaic 
province of Pegu was Bassein. Rangoon was 
non-existent in  ghose days and was then known 
as Tigumpanagara (see note 25, post). Ships - 


called at Bassein and their cargoes were trans- “# 
ne ne te ape TE 
7 [ee my romaris on this word, ante; Vol. XXIL pp. 97 £.—Ro.] 





The Burmese writers also call | 


a Digdn O6H, ond the town Digi, the vowel |. 





ported in native boats through the Twanté and 
other creeks to Pegu. The journey took about 
eight days in the 16th. century when Czsar 
Frederike visited Pegn (s. v. ‘‘ Cosmin” in Yule’s 
Hobsou-Jobson). 
(24) Shrines at Anuradhapura. 

The Ratanachétiya, Marichivattichttiya, Thipé- . 

yamachétiya, Abhayagirichétiya, Silichétiya, 


_ Sétavanachétiya, Mah&bédhi, and the Lohapisida, | 


ete., are mentioned in the Kalyini Inseriptions. 


Perhaps, it would be well if the Archwological — 


Commissioner of Ceylon would favour this 
Journal with a short description of each of 
these shrines. 


(25) Tigumpanagers. 

See “Dagon” m Yule’s Hubson-Jobson. where 
the derivation of the word is discussed. Owing 
to the modern mania of Burmese writers, due to’ 
their skort historical memury and ignorance of 
couparative philology, to ascribe every classical 
name to # Pali origin, Tigumpachéti is now spelt, | 
Tikumbhachéti. In spite of the dictum of Yule 


‘and Forchhammer, it is quite probable that 


Dagia. is a “corruption of Dagob' or Dagobe, 
the ‘Sinhalese word signifying a Relic Shring. 
the shrine :is' called ' 


in Digi being pronounced se a 7 


ee ree ewes 
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(26) Dhammachéti’s Bell. | TWO INEDITED CEYLON COINS, 
Its weight was 0,000 tulae or 127,000 viss. It We have come in South India across two 


measured & enbits at the mouth and 12 in height. : remarkable in edited coins of the Kandyan kings, 
Ax the beginning of the 17th century the Porta- | which have since been given to Mr. Bell of the 
znese adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, alias . Ceylon Civil Service, Archzeological Commissioner 
Maung Zingi, who held his court at Syriam, ' of Ceylon. 

among his uther acts of vandalism, removed this 
huge bell and put it on board a ship which sank 
with its sacrilegious cargo at Ddbon near ; 


| (1} agold fanam-— 

Rangoon. | Reverse. — (Nagari legend) Vijayabahu. 
| 
| 


Obverse. — Standing Siihalese man. 


(27) The Pardédha. 


This wind is also called Parija. My Burmese 
assistant tells me that its latter appellation is 


due to the fullowing fanciful derivation : — h Genk eons nell ar 
“ Parijétiti Purdijo ’ = because it occasions loss Mr. Bell, though an ardent coin collector, had 


ema) never met with these in Ceylon, re gave us in 
exchange for the copper piece the gold coin 

(28) Nagapattana. ‘neoribed Lankéévara (Nos. 1,2,30r 4 in Mr. Rhys 

Davids’ Plate, in the Numismata Orientalia, 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon). Professor 
(28) The Cave of the Emperor of China. Bhys Davids evidently was unaware of the exist- 
The cave constructed by command of the | ence of the gold fanam and the quarter massa 
Mahar&jé of Ohinadéss must have been ymade abovementioned; for he makes no mention of them 
when Ceylon was under temporary subjection to | inbis essay on Ceylon coins, explaining the above- 
the Emperor of China in the 15th century mentioned Plate. Mr. Tracy of Periyakulam, 
(Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. I. pp. 621-625). Madura District, is known to possess a duplicate 
| ofthe gold fanam of Vijayabahu, and we possess u 

(80) Wavufepattans and Komélapatjans. | anplicate of the quarter massa of DharmAddkadéva 


These places are ports on the Coromandel | —a bad specimen, the one given to Mr. Bell being 


(2} a copper quarter massa, — 
Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man. 
Reverse. — Dharmastkadéva (in Nagar‘). 


Nagapattana is, no doubt, the modern Negapa- 
tam {q. v in Hobson-Jobson). 


Coast, but have not as yet been identified. in excellent preservation. 
(81) Wagaraésj. During atour that we made lately in the eastern 
Nagarisi is Negrais (q. v. in Hobson-Jobson). | partot the Madura District, we came across many 
The Burmese name is Médingartt. coins of the Kandyan kings. A gold Lankéévara 


in eom with a gold Réjaraja (No. 165, Plate 
($3) The Mahabuddhartpa. IV. of Sir Walter Elliot's Numiomata Orientalia, 
_The great image here referred to may be iden- | Coins of Southern India} were acquired for us 
tied with the colossal recumbent image of | at Parmakudi, a town on the banks of the Vaigai, 
Gautama Buddha between the KalyAntsim& and | not far from Kilakarai, which is said to be one 
Mahichéti at Pegu. It measnres 18] feet in | o¢ the capitals of the Pandya Dynasty. From 
length and 46 in height (anfe, Vol. XXII. pp. 46 | 11 these facta it is patent that considerable inter- 
and 347). -| course has existed between Sonth-Eastern India 
{83} The MudhavamahAchétiya. (the Péndya country) and Ceylon, for the last 
This shrine is the modern Shwém3dd Pagoda 800 years, at least across the pearl-laden seas 
of Pegu (q.v. in my Notes on an Archeological Tour which divide them. 
through Rdmatitiadesa, ante, Vol. XXL p. 355). 2. M. RanGacwakt. 
Taw Serm-Ko. T. DesrmacHAkt. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LAL BEG AND THE MUSAEMAN CREED. said — “Yea, there is a small chance in favor of 
Aw amusing anecdote, apropos of these words, | Muhammadans who practically, although unwit- 
is often related. A scavenger was once boasting | tingly, invoke the name of the Lél Gurd in their 
that none but the followers of L4l Bég would be | creed by saying Id tldha ill’ ilidhw (there is no 
saved. He was asked to reflect and find if there | god but God).” _— 
was the slightest chance of salvation for men of | a 
any other faith. After some hesitation he J. @. Dgtmertox in P, N. and Q. 1883. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A, 
(Concluded from p, 311.) 
ANTI. 


EVENTEEN years later, we meet with another monarch of Vénid. That the 22nd of 
Idavam 427 was a day in the reign of Sri-Vira-Padmanibha-Martandavarma 
Tiruvadi is proved by 4 Vatteluttn inscription at Varkkalai, a place of pilgrimage about 
24 miles to the north of Trivandram. Perhaps to the pilgrim world in India, no place in 
Travancore is so well known a8 Varkkalaior Janairdanam. The geologically interesting 
cliffs that form the characteristic features of this promontory, are obviously of much earlier 
formation than the alluvial soil surrounding it on all sides, and possibly the early Indian 
geographers used it, aloug with Cape Comorin and Ramésvaram on the eastern coast, for 
marking off the southern contour of their favourite Bharata-Varsha. The mineral springs 
of this sacred place may be taken, perhaps, asfurnishing another and more practical justification 
for the estimation in whichit is held by foreign pilgrims. To the Sthala-Puriéna® of the place, 
however, the hills and the springs are as if they never existed. It delights only to relate how 
on one occasion the Dévas performed a sacrifice on the spot, how the Brihmanas had then a 
feast, rich and indescribable, and how the local deity, with the object of perpetuating that feast. 
practised a clever and successful practical joke upon the authors thereof! On the southern 
wall of the chief shrine in this spot will be found in four lines the document I now proceed 


to translate :— 
18 _-Vattejutiu Varkkalai Inscription of Vira-Padman&bha-Mértandavarman. 


'48, Old Malayalam. 

“Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 427, with Jupiter entering into Aries, and the sun 
21 days old in Taurus, Wednesday, the 5th lunar day after new moon, and with the sign of Cancer 
rising in the orient, the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Padmanabha-Martandavarma Tiravadi, 
graciously ruling over Vénid, consecrated the holy temple of Vadasérikkarai, at Udaiyamartiin- 

ith granite stones the inner shrine from the founda- 


dapuram in Varkkalai, after constructing w : ie . 
Aa Padue ae ie and paving the courtyard with stones, besides repairing the §:i-Mukha- 
td ; 


Mandapa (or the hall in front facing the shrine).” 

This ; isfactory Vatteluttu inscriptions I have, every word in it being 
paceanee ue en that on the eet the 22nd of Idavam 427 M. E., 
the throne of Vénid was enjoyed by Sri-Vira-Padmanébha- 
ho in all probability immediately succeeded Sni-Vira-Ravi- 
Kéralavarman of Manalikkarai fame. It is interesting to note that the sacred spot ie the 
temple now stands was then called Udaiyamirtindaparam, no doubt in commemcranon : an 
earlier builder or patron of the fane; but it cannot be the rhea teaniat a gat 0 ae 
Tirnvattar inscription, as it 1s not likely that the temple could have ¢ anna repair and. 
saconabedotion in so shor}a time. That the chiefs of Sci-Padmandbha-Martindys eee ila 
not the originators of the temple is clear enough from their having had only to repair “ ad 


facing the shrine. 


No 


clear and unmistakable. 
about 9 a.m,, Wednesday, 
Martandavarma Tiruvadl, W 


$9 It is possible that the sanctity of Varkkalai is partly due to its having gets mead Aaa ic 
phers to be in the same latitude as R&améévaram in theeast. Later, oo ac sll bes serene =P Tata 
by the foundation of a temple near Quilon, under the very namre of ne soap ta REET phigh maine 
have been meant, is proved by such places a8 the following almost . derived from the same root, despite modern 
ancient name was Alaviy, and Trichir and Trichinopoly, ra aviv m | , den 
fanciful corruptions, SWS est sta oa atslat tat 

* It is available only in manuscript. Its style is clearly modern. 
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XIV. 


itherto we have been discussing the records of a series of sovereigns,, from 301 
tu 427M, E., with intervals too short to lead us to suspect their unbroken succession. 
But uow fur the first time appears an apparent blank. The next king of Vénid revealed 
hy the docaments in my collection is Sri-Vira-Udsiyamartandavarman II,, who ruled on 
the 22nd of Kumbha 491 M. EB. There is thus an interval of 64 years—a period pre- 
sumally too long to be alletted to one reign, What princes, if any, enjoyed the throne 
uf Véwid during the interval, and whether they have left any traces at all behind them, 
Sunure resvarches alone can determine. I have about 15 documents in my present collection, 
dated from 400 to 491 M. E., but none of them gives me any help. On the other hand, 
judging by the light of these records, one wonld be led to conclude that this unaccounted 
inturval uf half a century was a time of trouble in the south-eastern frontiers of Vénad. Itis 
alwut this time that the foreign temple of Rajéndra-Chélésvara at Kéttir receives several 
rants and dedications from private parties, primd facie foreign to Travancore. In the midst 
of these grants and presumably of the same age, so far as paleography and situation can tell us, 
oceur four inscriptions dated in the 11th year of Ké-Jatavarman alias Sri-Sundara-Chola- 
Pandyadéva. In an inscription at Suchindram, dated in the 9th year of the same Pandya 
king, this ancient village is itself called Sundara-Chéla-chaturvédimaigalam. Finally in 
Saka 1298, or 546 of the Malabar era, this same foreign temple of Riijéndra-Chéla receives 
substantial repairs at the hands of Parakrama-Pandyadéva. What could all this mean but 
that South Travancore was once more,about this period, under foreign sway? It looks highly 
probable that 3)i-Sundara-Chéla-Pandyadéva of the inscriptions we have just noticed, was the 
same as Jativarman alias Sundara-Pandya, whose accession®! is calenlated by Mr. Dikshit 
of Dhulia, from materials furnished by Dr. Hultzsch, to have taken place in the Saka 
year 1172, and whose ninth year of reign in consequence would be Saka 1181, or 484 M.E,, ive., 
exactly seven years after the chieftains of Vira-Padmanabha-Marténdavarman completed their 
reconstruction of the temple at Varkkalai. Probably, then, soon after the completion of that 
architectural undertaking in the north, Sri-Vira-Padmanibha-Marténdavarman must have been 
called upon to do more anxious daties in the south. The cloud must have been gathering 
i thot horizon even much earlier. I find the foreign temple of Rajéndra-Chélésvara 
rising into favour from 392M. EH. The contest might have been long kept up, bat the 
result could not have been other than unfavourable. Sundara-Chéla-Paindyadéva succeeded 
at least in wresting the whole of the district of which Kéttar was the centre. He seems 
to have established also his authority so widely and well as to lead private parties to 
reckon their grants in the year of his reign, and to call an ancient hamlet like Suchindram 
by a new fangled name, coined specially to flatter his pride. Sundara-Chéla-Pindya was by no 
means the last of the revived dynasty of Pandyas to trouble Travancore. I have with me 
an inscription dated in the 3rd year of Udaiyar Sri-Chéja-Pandyadéva Kéchchadaiyavarman, 
auother dated in the 2nd year of a simple Kéchchadaiyavarman, probably the same as the last ; 
two again dated in the reign of Maravarman alias Vikrama-Ché]e-Pandyadéva, and two more 
in the reign of Miravarman alias Srivallabha-déve. Pending further researches, we may, 
therefore, for the present, reasonably assume that the hiatus of sixty years, of which we have 
now no account, was a period teo fall of trials and tribulations to allow occasions for such 
acts of charities and temple buildings as form the subject matter of the Travancore inscriptions 
in general, 
_ Bat before the end of the fifth century, the Pindya wave of conquest must have 
reveded for e while; for we get once more a glimpse of the Vénid throne in 491M. E, On 
variant TE, alias Vira-Pandyadéva, My anthority for this statement is an inscription in five 


| | Aude, Vol XXII p. 221. 
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lines on-the southern wall of a temple at Kéralapuram, about three miles from Padmanibha- 
puram. It would read thus, if translated :— 


14 _ Vattejuttu 
No. 69. Old Malayalam. Kéralapuram Inscription of Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman iI. 





‘In the Kollam year 491, and in the 4th year, the sun being 21 days old in Aquarius, is made 
the following grant. The loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarma Tiruvadiy4r, 
Vira-Pandyadévar, graciously ruling over Vénid, do hereby provide in writing for asacred per- 
petual lamp and for the daily expenses of the Mahadévaof Sri-Vira-Kéralésvaram, at Mnttalaik- 
kuruchchi, in Palkédudésam, in division No. 1 of the district of Cheikalunirnadu, in Tenndda, 
belonging to (or under the administration of) the said chieftains. Accordingly, the said chief- 
tains make over (for the said purpose) all the dues taken as haliyakkam, from this déswm (or 
circle), including offre tax, uvvi, bamboo grain, alagerudu, duty on looms and palmyras, 
Karaipparru, fines and ké-muraippédu. In this manner then, the said chieftains grant in 
writing, all the dues taken as ‘al:yakkam from this désam (or circle), including oftira tax, 
uvvt, bamboo grain, alagerudu, duty on looms and palmyras, Laraipparru, fines and ké-muratp- 
pddu, excepting such of them as have been already granted to meet the charges of the Mahidéva 
of Tiruvitinkédu® and the Déva and Bhagavati of Pakkédu, to be made use of as long as the 
mooz and the stars endure, for the purpose of supplying the daily needs of the Mahadéva of 
Kéraléévaram, and a sacred perpetual lamp to the same deity, which fact we the following do 
know and can attest: — Ohdttan Maniyan of Talkkil Pulavaraman; Nirayanan Kudigan of 
Penankidu; Kandan Iravivarman (signature); * * Tiruvikraman of Punaliri (signature), 
This deed in cadjan is written with the knowledge of the above persons by Iriman Kéralan of 
Kaitayay (signatare).”’ 


Thus then on the 22nd Kumbha 491M. H, or roughly speaking about the end of 
February 1316, the sovereign of Vanid was Srt-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman, who, it will 
be observed, styled himself further Vira-Panqdyadéva. Nothing could be of greater historical 
interest than to know the circumstances that led to the assumption of this new and foreign 
title ; but I have succeeded as yetin finding no clue whatever towards its solution. May it 
be that when the Pandya power shrunk back to its original condition, after having been blown 
out into dangerous and meddlesome greatness by the breath of a Kéchchadaiyan or a Kéméran, 
the Vénad kings not only regained their lost ground, but also retaliated by invading and con- 
quering a portion of the deainions of their recent conquerors, and assumed, too, their style and 
manners to legitimize their hold upon the territories so added to their own? Agreeably to this 
foreign title, we find also the no less foreign method of dating the inscription in the year of the 
sovereign’s reign. Butthanks to the wisdom of the Vénid chiefs, this new method was not 
allowed to supersede, but was only combined with, the old and sensible way of reckoning in the 
fixed Kollam era. In the case before us, therefore, the mention of the year of the king’s reign, 
instead of giving rise to endless collations and calculations, as is so usual in Indian epigraphy, 
only gives us the additional welcome information that Udaiyamirtindavarman ascended the 
throne three years previously, ¢. é, in 488 M.E. It is quite possible that the reference is made 
not to the year of the accession, but to the date of his assuming the foreign title of Vira-Pandya- 
déva.. In either case, we are sure that the reigning sovereign of Vénid on. the 22nd. of 
Kumbha 491 ‘(March 1316) was ‘Sri-Vira-Udaiyamértindavarma Tiravadi. Having already 
met a king of this name, we may call him i aie IL. or as, atyled. 
in the document before us, Vira-Pandyadéva. 


As for the particulars of the grant, I am at a loss to re the natnre of all the taxes 
set apart by this document for the use of the Mahidéra. “Most, of thé terms ‘used are unknown 





92 The word Travancore is a corruption of ‘Tiravithikigu, Bat I'am, not at all wax Tiravithikige | is analys- 
able into Sri valum kéda, aa’ is now 80, generally paramo, The Gexiredine: ores val plawaibility to the corrupt 
form of Tiruvabkédu. | 
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t lteratnre an d the lexi: Deh aaa ai far as 1 am aware, they are obsolete also in the current 
reveuae system of the Inud. Neither kaliyakkam nor oflira carries any meaning to my mind. 
i+, aeeordiug to Winslow, may mean ‘head ;’ bat what sort of tax was called by this rare 
word for “head” is now impossible tu conjecture. ‘Bamboo grain’ is still of some use to bill-men, 
and prolably it stood, in those days of little or no forest conservancy, as the type of hill pro- 
ducts, which in Travancore now includes besides timber, ivory, bees’ wax, etc. lageruduis a 
term alrcady met with in these inscriptions and despaired of. Literally, it may mcan a ‘fair 
bull’ To the known tax on hand-looms, we find here attached « tax on the palmyra, and it 
lnoks probable that what is meant isa tax for tapping, and not otherwise using, that palm. 
Besides tines, the government of those days, it would appear, appropriated certain payments 
under the name of ké-muraippédu, literally ‘royal-justice-income, which we might take to 
represent the court fees and ‘ judicial revenue” of modern times, Karainparru means 
‘adheriug to or reaching land,’ and it might be taken to include treasure trove, mines, 
jetsam and flotsam, and all such royalties known to law. It would be interesting indeed 
tu know how, at what rates, and through what agencies, these several taxes were levied, 
and what exactly was the bearing of the change with respect to both people and govern- 
ment, when the revenue was assigned away, as in the present instance, for the maintenance 
of a particular temple, One would think from the minute political divisions and subdivisions 
noticed in this document that the administration of the revenue was far from crude or primitive. 
We have scen above that Vénid was primarily divided into eighteen provinces or nddus, and 
probably Tenniidu, or, Southern Province, was one of these primary divisions. That the part of 
the country about Padmanibhapuram should be ealled the southern province, while the one still 
fnrther to the south is named Nanchil-nidn, may be significant of the extent of the Vénid 
principality at one stage of its history, The loose and redundant style of the document speaks 
badly of the literary capacity of the hereditary clerk of the crown, Kaitaviy Iriman 
Kéralan, — whose family name, Kaitavay, occurs so frequently in the royal grants in iny 
collection, —— unless, indeed, it is taken to indicate the hurried occasion of the grant itself, 
such as the flush of a signal triumph, or sudden recovery from a serious malady. The 
absence of the usual expression ‘Hail! Prosperity!’ at the commencement, and that of the 
‘sign manual’ at the end are omissions equally worthy of attention. What they signify, if any- 
thing at all, we have no data to determine. That only two of the four ministers or chieftains 
that arrange for the grant sign their names, may to some extent be taken as an indication 
of the state of education at the time. 


Results. 


The next record I have in peint of date would take me beyond the fifth Malabar century, 
and therefore beyond the scope of the present paper. Of the many themes of historical 
interest calling for investigation in Travancore, I selected the royal house as that most 
naturally and rightfully claiming my first and foremost attention. Limiting myself to a 
particular period in the history of that house, viz., the 4th and 5th Malabar centuries, of which 
no account of any description has been hitherto forthcoming, and availing myself of but 
one. of the means of historical research, the safest and the best in fact, viz. public stone 
inscriptions, I have endeavoured to dispel the darkness in which the epoch has up to date 
been enveloped. Putting aside all side lights and inferences as to the general condition of the 
country, its society, ite economy, its internal government, : have now the following solid facts 
to offer :— 


i, ®rt-Vira-Kéralavarman raled Véndd in 301 and 319 M. E, 
Il, Sri-Vire-Raviverman in 336 and 348 M, E. 

HEL ‘Bri Vira-Udaiyamirtindavarman L. in 348 M. E. 

Iv. ‘Srt-Aditya-Ramavarman i in 365 ME, 
¥, Sri-Vira-Ramararman in 371 M. E. 
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VI. Sri-Vira-Rima- Kéraluvarman in 384 and 389 M. E, 
VII, Sri-Vira-Ravi-Kéralavarman in 410 M,. E. 
VIII. Sri-Vir ta-Padmané bha-Mértandavarman in 427 M. E. 
IX. Sri-Udaiyamirtindavarman IT, alias Vira Pindyadéva in 491 M. E. 


It will be observed, in this list of the early sovereigns of Travancore, whose names and 
dates the inscriptions have served to bring to light, I have not included the doubtfal case of 
Sri-Vira- Kéralavarman II. of the Arr ringal fragments, or of Kéda-Martinda, who scems to have 
taken part in the institution of the Kollam era in 824 A.D. That these names and dates 
by themselves will not constitute the history of the two centuries under investigation, needs no 
saying. But that they will stand in good stead when the history of the epoch comes to he 
written, 1s my humble hope and trust. 





ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR:2 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D, C.I.E., I.C.8. 
NO. I. — THE VERB. 
A. INTRODUCTORY. 
AUTHORITIES. 
‘iL &I.— Printed — 
(1) Texts — 
(a) Ns. = The Holy Bible, translated into the Kashmeera Language by the 


Serampore missionaries. Vol. V. containing the New Testament; 
Serampore 1821 (in Sarada characters). 


(b) Np.= ast 1 phos Ga 9, , Wel, d2550, ido, The Four Gospels, Lodiana, 
1882 [in Persian (ta‘l‘qg) characters].? 

(c) K. = A Dictionary of Kashmiri proverbs and sayings, by the Rev. J. 
Hinton Knowles, Bombay, 1885.3 

(2) Grammars and Dictionaries— 

(a) Ed. = Grammar and Vocabulary of the Cashmiri Language, by M. P. 
Edgeworth; J. A.5. B., Vol. X.; Calcutta, 1841 (in the Roman 
eho) 


(6) L. = Grammar of the Cashmeeree Canwuanss by Major R. Leech, 

_ J. A. 8. B, Vols. XII, XIV.; Calcutta, 1844 (in the Buinad 
character). 

¢c) B. == Grammar contained in Dr. Biihler’s Detailed Report of a Tour in 

search of Sanskrit MSS. in Raaele: J. R. A. S., Bo. Br., for 1877 (in 


the Roman character). 


1 This series of three valuable essays on the Ka sniri Language, dealing respectivély with the Verb, the Noun, 
and the Preposition, appeared originally in the Proceedings of Royal ee Academy: ‘of Science, for 1887, 
1888, and 1839. They are republished in an English dress by the courteous permission of that boly and of the 
‘heirs of the learned author. The translator wishes to record his sdk aiwlodomante to Prof, Kuhn of Munich for 
his kind offices in obtaining the necessary permission. Additions by the translator are enclosed in square brackets. 
4 [There are also several publications of the Srinagar missionaries ; some in the Persian, and some in the Roman 
character; including a very useful church-service for, Native Christians in the Roman character. The student 
must be warned against Ne, It is full of serious blunders. : — Traws.] 
_ 3 The proverbs and sayings are int the Roman character. ' As might be expected from the contents, the language 
is often extremely elliptical, and appears to resemble closely the oolloquial..' The work is not of much value from 
the point of view of grammar, but is of the highest ‘impertance. from that of lexicography. The English trans- | 
.altions are not always literal, as indeed was often not possible. 
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(7) El. = .A Vocabalary of the Kashmirt Language, Kashmiri-English and 
English-Kashmirt, by William Jackson Elmslie; London, 1872 (in the 

Roman character).4 





me 


i Lhe following are not mentioned by Dr. Burkhard :— 
(c) W. = A Grammar of the Kashmiri Language, by the Rev. T. R. Wade, 
B. D., M. BR. A. S.; Loudon, 1€88 (in the Roman character). 
(f) A. = A Vocabulary of English, Balti and Kashmiri, compiled by H. H. 
Godwin Ansten, J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXV.; Calcutta, 1866. 
(9) Lw. = The Valley of Kashmir, by Walter R. Lawrence, I. C.6., 1895, 
Chapier XIX. contains an important Glossary of Kasmiri words. ] 


II. — Manuscript — 
(1) Tezts — 
(a) In the Dévanigart character ; (a) Collection of Kasmiri songs, made by 
Chand Rim (very difficult). 

(8) Nagirjone-charita Kasmirtbhisha- 
yim. (Two MSS., one complete, 
one extracts.) 

(2) In the Roman character ; (a2) Extracts from the Nigarjuna-charita. 
(8) Yusuf-o-Zulaikhi. . 
(y) Shirin-o-K:hésrav. 
The last four are the property of Dr. Biibler. 
(2) Grammars and Dictionaries — 


(ec) Mp. = A Kaimiri Grammar from the Puna Library [in Persian charac- 
ters (ta‘lig) and language). 

(This MS., which is mentioned in Dr. Bihler’s Detailed Report (above, L., 
% (ec) ), and which has been most liberally placed at my disposal, has 
been of most assistance to me. 


It contains 98 pages in smal] 8yo. Pages 1-46, about 1,200 words arranged 
im the order of the Persian Alphabet in 29 divisions; pp. 47-53, the 
Irregular verbs, quoted in the Infinitive, Present, Perfect Participle, . 
Imperative, and Aorist (always in the 3rd person), with Persian, 
translation; pp. 5-84, the conjugation of regular verbs (pp. 55-84, 
rachhun and sicun); pp. 71-74, yun; pp. 74-76, gatshun ;- pp. 76-85, 
mdrandvun; pp. 86-89, the conjugation of auxiliary verbs; .pp. 89-90, 
the Pronouns ; p. 90, remarks on certain letters which are used as 
suffixes; p, 92, Declension ; pp. 93-98, Numerals.) 

(3) A Kiémtrt Grammar by.Dr. Bihler (in the Roman character). 


2. This is noé the place to criticize. the: above mentioned grammatical authorities; I 
merely feel myself justified in remarking that they leave many points which are far from being 
satisfactorily cleared up. Putting io one side the terribly varying, and indeed, to the beginner, 
altogether confusing, transliteration which sometimes is not even consistent throughout one 
and the same work, there is absolutely no explanation to: be found ‘in. -any of them of some of 
the most difficult questions in regard to the conjugation of verbs. In some instances important 
forms are altogether omitted. Anyone whe compares this work with its aa cal 
easily patiafy himself on these points, =§ 


= Fae sae, Kaskmivi Toot Words, by W. J. Elmslie, Beq., M.D., J. A. 8, oT EXXIK. (1970), Pi Lp. 9h 
BAe. 
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ne eee 
ALPHABET AND SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION, 
@) Vowels.. 
3. Dévanagart — ys 
(Sarada), Persian Tranaliteration. 
bi a, [a] [e} 
bel thy é [8] 
£ L >"> t Es le] 
t e lLlosr ¢ [6] 
= t 7 ud, u, [o] 
= at 33 2 a [a] 
. (os!) , é 
g ol, Fi ag 
Be 3's 39 2 dé, [8] 
=i gt yay 2 iv, [év] 
jl after a consonant = é 
il after a consonant = i) 


[a+ av, and »— tv, at the end of a'word are pronounced au and + respectively.) 


(2) Consonants. 


f a re) k 
Gf res kh 
Gutturals. t Ss 4 
> oes 6 gh 
oe ow % 
| a qe oe 
S roe , 4% chh, teh 
Palatals. et ess ee 
[. * (ne) jh 
J w a) 
oj & t. 
= ne th 
Cerebrals. z 3 d 
| z as dh 
By x ’ 
a & 4 
~| oa fn th 
Dentals. 2 } ; d 
q (nbs) dk 
a : | © 7 . 





5 Letters in brackets s are saded by’ the twat, vide §§ 5 and ff. ‘past,’ 
¢. Occurs i in Lake xxi, 19; re set, “gidrang, the ‘Hindiettat Uae ghéer 4 
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PnidiiiiLodilicenmamehenmnenaumnae named 





eererens rege na eo anil QR NETEenimidis —ennobmeeealy 
caller REAR PA REO PP Ec Ds BS ASAE 





q ‘y P 
| i nt} ph 
Labials. f q ws b 
| F (~#) bh 
| c Mm 
aq is y 
Semi-vowels. < e r 
aT v I 
q 3 v 
| aT uw > sh 
q we sh 
a Ly 8 
es 3 zh 
3 : h 


Remarks. — (1) a che kh, @ gh, Sq W 3, UF 2, bi £2,% 5, 32, are all purely 
Arabic letters. 
(2) w fis purely Arabo-Persian. 
(3) 4 zh is purely Persian; in Mp. it is used instead of ¢ és. 
(4) w [ft] is pronounced ny. 
(5) The letters enclosed in marks of parenthesis do not occur in Np. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

4, Thepronunciation of the consonants is the same as in Persian and Hindéstanft. On the - 
other hand the correct pronunciation of the vowels is not shewn by the Saérada (Dévaniigart), or 
by the Persian Alphabet, or by any existing system of transliteration m the Roman character.” 
For this reason, I have contented myself with reproducing the vowels which I find in the texts 
in the Saradé and Persian characters which are available tome, without any reference to the 
pronunciation ; and refer the reader, who requires further information, to the scholarly and 
thorough comparison of Kagmiri sounds given by Leech (see above, — Authorities, I. 2 (b) 
pp. 899-410). I may, however, remark that -- 

(1) Persian —— ¢, and Saradaé d, is sounded as @ in feminine forms; e.g., & s 
karitt, Sireda [arez.] haréth. [This is as often as not represented by —“ a. 
: ah the sound whenever it occurs, however it may be writen, by 4. — 
RANS 
(2) vowel * ® at ” end of @ word and ‘before a is hardly audible; e.g., 
ve dop* (or ws dop), Sirada faq] dap» ; rs dop’-n-as, ‘Sirada [ eqaa ] 
dap™-n-as ; 
).f é, is pronounced 6 in feminine forms ; CQ. Jus ea3o— shz0m, | fem. mie ye sdsdyam ; 
We & and 5 — tare frequently pronounced hike the @ in el ab, ‘water.’ Hence 
epyt is (6) is written Wig ds in Sarada, and Wray ds¢ in Dévandgart. 
[Note by Translator on KAésmiri pronuncistion. 
5. Side the above was written the difficult question of Kasmir? pronunciation has hed 
sanch puch lig! rown upon it by the excellent little grammar of ‘Wade. The following notes derived 
ways) written before Mz, Wade's Grgmmar was published. © [Also 3, see transiator’s note below. ] 
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from the works of Elmslie, Bithler, and Wade, and checked by the writer himself in Kagmir 
may be found of use to students. 


6. Vowel sounds. — a, é, i, i, w, 4, 6, 6 are pronounced nearly as in other Indian langu- 
ages. Hand o are the corresponding short vowels of é and 6 respectively. They are pronounced 
like the e in ‘met,’ and theo in ‘ cot’ respectively. The short e is represented in the Persian 
character by -- , the same sign as that used for i, and the short o by 2 , the sameas that used 
for w. In my transliteration I shall endeavour to distinguish between these two pairs of sounds 
although there is no difference in the Persian method of represeuting each member of each. 
Similarly, the Persian ¢¢ -> é, is often used to represent the sound é, and y 2. d, to represent 6. 
When this is the case, 1 shall represent the pronunciation in transliteration, 


7, Kasmirt also possesses three broken vowels, viz, @,%, and 6. The first of these is 
represented in the Persian character by ~4, as if it were a simple a, no distinction being made 
between the two letters. It is sounded something like a German i, and hence Dr. Bihler 
represents it in transliteration by that character. As, however, Elmslie represents this sound 
in his Vocabulary, by 4, and Wade uses @ in his grammar, I have, after consideration, adopted 
the form ¢ myself. This will prevent confusion in looking up words containing this vowel in 
the Vocabulary. Owing to the doubtful nature of this sound, it isas often represented in the 


/ 
Persian character by —¢as by a. Thus 45) OF ngs ') z@th, a rag. This sound has been 


mentioned by the author in § 4, 1 supra. It is developed from the influence of a following 
‘ or e, which has been elided, and left its influence behind, or, sometimes directly from 1. Thus 
karq-m (Bihler, hari-m), feminine of boru-m, she was done by me, for *kart-me, Again pach, 
she went, but pacht (in which the 4 is not elided, but is fully pronounced), they (fem.) went. 

8, The letter @ is merely the long sound of @. Biibler represents it by 4, which has the 
merits of consistency. To be consistent, I should have adopted, dé. . As, however, both Wade 
and Elmslie represent this sound by a sign based on the letter u, (eiz., Wade i, Elmslie a), Ihave 
from practical motives adopted ¢. This sound is of rare occurrence. An example of it is in 
the word tér, cold. It is represented in Persian by the sign | -4, ¢. e, the same as that for d. 


9. The sound 6 (ef. § 4, 3 supra), which is pronounced like the German vowel G, is also 
due to the influence of a following + which has disappeared. It is usually represented in 
the Persian character by 1, the same as that used for 4, but we often find ,»— a used for the 
same purpose. Thus 5», brér, a tom-cat, fom. yf» or (incorrectly) 5,3, brér, for *brérf). 

10. A final i or w (vide supra, § 4, 2) is sometimes pronounced so slightly as to be almost 
inaudible; this is represented by a small" or‘ above the line. Thus guré, a horse, gurt, 
horses, tam*, by him; but guri, mares, tami, by her, in which the final ¢ is fully pronounced. 
In the Persian character, when these final vowels are fully pronounced, the Persian silent 4 


(eike* (old) is used, thus, 443 tami, by her. When the i is almost inaudible, the word is 
; : oe : Sd 

written without the h, thus, e} tami, by him. The 4%, specially, is barely audible, and is usually 

omitted in writing. Except when necessary for some particular reason, I. shall also usnally 

omit it in transliteration, Fo | a bas 


1, The following is, therefore, the complete vowel system of Kéémirt :—: 


ay d, a  ¢ 
St ck 
o, 6° 6 
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interes 


Se 

I take the responsibility of using all these signs, instead of the few used by the anthor. 
They do not exhaust all the numerons shades of vowel-pronunciation in KiSmiri, but they give 
the principal ones, and will be found usefal by the learner. It must be understood that I am 


entirely responsible for the insertion of these diacritical marks. 





12, The following are the Persian methods of denoting these sounds : — 
f 

¢, — (or sometimes —), e. 9.,_>¢3 (45) thaz, high (fem.) 

8,1 4,6. 9., ax ls pants (not pdnist or pdntse), twenty-five. 


f hal e 
¥, >, 6. g, ps tam, by him. 
~~ 


* Ed 
™, 2, but more usually omitted, ¢.9., 95 (5) gur (gur* ), a horse. 
éf 
& =» & J» ySlader (fem.), damp; often, however, we find incorrectly used. Thus, 


Pw 3 for ©, vyet (fem.), fat. 


0, 2-5 & Go, ae sot, silly. 
8,1 (or incorrectly » +), 6. 9., ¢ be (¢5%) mij, a mother, # U 241 (fem.), beloved. 


18. It should be noted, once for all, that when Kasmirt is written in the Persian character, 
the greatest carelessness is exhibited in the use of + (a or 4) and — (¢ and e). These signs 
are continually, and capriciously, used, one for the other. The anthor has as a rule followed 


as neatly as may be the capricious spelling of Np., and I have throughout endeavoured to 
correct it in the transliteration. 


14. Consonants. — The letters ch and chh have occasionally developed into a new sound 
ts, and tsh, pronounced as written. This has already been noted by the author. Tsh is to be 


pronounced as ts + h, not ast -{-sh. It is represented in the Persian character by g@. A 
similar change occurs in Marathi. ] 


{Note by Translator on the Phonetic Laws of K4Smirt. 


15. Some of the changes, both of vowels and of consonants, which are common in 
Kiémiri, will be now to studenta of other Indian languages. The following remarks, partly 
condensed from those of Dr. Bihler, will tend to make them more intelligible; — 


_ (1) The vowels (4), e (6) are frequently confused. One is often written for the other 
Fis often pronounced as ¢, and as or. So also there is a similar confusion between u, 2, 
and 6, 

(2) A medial ¢ or ¢ usually changes to % or o, under the influence of an original following 
#. Thus karun to do, for *karanu ; hosi*, an elephant, for hastu. The oblique form is hastt, in 


which the a is preserved, because there is no original following u. Again, wyct4. fat, for 
*yyats, fem. wief or vyet. - 


becomes “. Thus, nydlu, blue, for *nile ; but oblique nélé. So also dudihu Sthu + } 
ee ae yup ae, seen, for dithu ; but 
feminine dohk, or dickh , in which there is no original final u. | 
(4) In the formation of feminines, and in the conjugation of verbs, and als 
in declension, the following consonantal changes often occur: — ° 
k becomes ch 7 
kh becomes ohh f? & 92 holes, or hakhu, dry, fem, hock or hochh. 


g becomes j or d, 6. g., erugt, cheap, fem. srej; lon | : 
{ becomes ch, 6. $uy teot*, cut, fem. teach. - , o, lame, land, or lenj. 


4] 


occasionally 
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th becomes chh, e. 9,, byiith», seated, fem. bichh- 
t becomes fs, ¢ g., satu, silly, fem. sais. 
th becomes ish, e. g., moth*, anointed, fem. matsh. 
d becomes z, e. g., thodt, high, fem. thaz, 
ad becomes }, ¢. g., lod, built, fem. ley or laz. 
n becomes f', e. g., kant, alone, fem. kuti, 
lt becomes 7, e. g., wézult, red, fem, wizq)j. 





(5) The following vowel changes occur in declension and conjugation. Some have been 
viveady described above : — 


« becomes a in certain feminine nouns, e. g., simatl, 2 favour, pl. ni‘mats (regarding 
the change of ¢ to #s, see above), and in forming feminines, e. g., khar, an ass, 
Khar, a she-ass. 

a becomes o in verbs, e. g., pakan, to ge, Aorist pok*. 

@ becomes a in certain feminine nouns, ¢. g., gab, & sheep, pl. gabz. 

a becomes & in feminine monosyllabic nouns and in forming the feminine of adjectivcs, 
€. Ju rdé, night, pl. rots; dsdnu, easy, fem. dsbiti. 

d becomes 6 in verbs, e. g., mdrun, to kill; aor. mdr. 

i, see @. 

4 becomes % in verbs, ¢. g., chérun, to squeeze ; aor. chirt. 

# becomes @ in masc, nouns, ¢. g., kokur, a cock, dat. kokaras. 

« (often confused with 0, q. v.) becomes 4, ¢@ go, wdaul™ red, fem. wizaj. 

a becomes &, ¢. g., burt red, fem. Rir. 

u becomes @, ¢. g., kétur, a pigeon, fem. kéter. 

« becomes 0, ¢ g., hun, a dog, pl: hont. 

a, becomes 6, ¢. g., krus%, a well, pl. krori. 

d (sometimes written 4) becomes 6 in certain feminine nouns, ¢ 9. kur, a daughter, 
pl. kort. 

é and e become yu or % in verbs, ¢.9., hekun, to be able; aor. hyuku. 

& becomes yu or id in verbs, e. g., phérun, to turn ; aor. phir. 

o (often confused with u, q. v.) becomes @, é J- bude, big, fem. bad. 

o becomes ¢, e. g., vyot, fat, fom. oye? ; adoru, damp. fem. ader. 

o becomes w in verbs, ¢. g., wothum, to rise ; aor. wath. 

6 (sometimes written #) becomes ¢, ¢. g., md}, thick, fem. mt. 

6 becomes d, e. g., tsong% a lamp, instr. pl. isdngutt. 

6 becomes 0, @ g., khénkh, one who speaks through his nose, pl. khonkh’; t6, 
beloved, fem. 164. 

§ becomes # in verbs, e. g., sdzun, to send, aor. siiz™. 

6 beeomes 4 in all feminine nouns, ¢- 9, dér, a beard, pl. déri; also in certain mase 
pl. forms. 

yu becomes i, 6.9, phyurt, a drop, dat. phiris. , ; 

yt becomes ¢, e. g., nyil¥, blue, fem. nij. Sometimes also, 0, ¢& g-, apazyuru, false, 
fem. apazor. 


With reference to the above it must be remembered that * is often pronounced ¢, and 
uw, 0, and vice versa. 


(6) The soft aspirates gh, dh, dh, and bh have almost completely disappeared, the corre- 
sponding unaspirated letters being substituted for. them. | Thus, gure, ® horse, for ghuru, 
Prakrit ghddé, Skr. ghéfakah ; 561, a brother = Hindi bhai. The soft aspirate jh has become 
softened to'z, €. gus béeun; to hear, cf, Skr. budhya-ie, Pr. bujjhart. | st bee 7 

(7) As in other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, the cerebral 4 has almost completely disappear- 


ed, and % is substituted for it. Thus, ken, the ear; Pr, kann, Skr. karpah.]: 
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B. THE VERB. 
/ 
16. Kiismiri verbs are quoted in the Infinitive form; thus, ne karun, to do, to make. 


/ 
The infinitive is, properly speaking, of a shortened form of the Noun of Action in 8) 4 
ang The Root, or Verbal Stem, is always the same as the 2nd person singular of the 


imperative; thus, is kar, make. 
17. As regards form, Verbs are either — 
{1} Primitive, as Pits karun, to make; or 
(2) Derivative, that is either — 
(a) Causals, like 9 KE mokalévun, to release (from Pte: mokalun, to be 
free); and Double-Causals, like 556k mérandvun,to cause toslay (from 


/ » 
nee marun, to die, Causal wy Ny Lo mdran, to cause to die, to slay). 


. . * -” Aad 
(6) Denominatives, — derived from nouns, e. g., from S2 bod,}0 great, wo 
bodun,!! to become great, to increase; or 


(3) Compound, i.¢.,, used in conjunction with nonns like y a pia hukum karun, 
to make an order, to command. 


In regard to meaning, Verbs are either (a) transitive, or (6) intransitive. Except in tenses 
formed from the past participle, both are conjugated in the same way. There is thus, properly, 
only one conjugation. 


Formation of Causals, 
18, The proper formative of Causals is the syllable ;! dv. This is added either 


(9) directly to the verbal stem ; ¢. g., oF ie to be saved (to remain over anda mere) 
os? bachévun, to rescue (from the stem é back); wie diun, to give (stem so At), causal gy y sho 


dydvun. Monosyllabic stems a I, sh, bk, and m ra a i as r before dv: e. g., ob 
balun, to be convalescent, wy nnn balravun (stem wh bal), oes mashun, to be forgotten 
wy iyhe mashravun, to forget; or 


— more ira dad the [oblique] noun of action in as — ORE; 6.fos wy ja 2 bdcun, to hear, [obl.] 
noun of action, a; 52 bézana, Causal wy , Ae bizandvun, to cause to hear ; cs! Behun, to set, cansal 


a 3 ue bekankuun, to give a seat to a person, to ask to sit down. Sometimes both forms occur 


« 7b - x 2,4 2 
for the same verb; as in the case of i423 phutun, to sink, to burst, causal w5 Gee phutdcun 


2 fs 
and. wide phutandeun, to cause to sink, to drown, to split ee 
(2) Some. verbs meray lengthen the root-vowel ; e. 7., Pe mnarun, to die, who cade to 
cause bo dis, to kill; pes harem, to fall, ws hérun, to. let fall, Invegular CE khasun, 


‘to climb; ele hhdaws and oats kidirun, to cause to climb, to lift up, to pall up. 
| 
-o "y ibn okay tha nominotivy of on obtusa is ony —vlae $104] 8 (Elmslie, basa} a1 [Etmslio dun. 
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aie yerbs have oe same meaning both in the Primitive and in the Cansal forms; e. ¢., 


w) ie mutsarun and yy 3 ly” mutsaravun, to open, w Ko bagrun and wy ,! ans bagrdvun, to divide. 


Infinitive ( 50.20) and Noun of Action (Ua pu! ). 


- 


19. [The translator has here considerably altered theauthor's text, in order to bring it into 
accord with his subsequent writings, and with the actual facts of the language. At the time of 
writing this portion of his essay, the anthor had evidently failed to notice that the Infinitive 
js, as in other Indo-Aryan languages, a pure verbal noun, having both masculine and feminine 
forms, and declined, according to circumstances, in the Ist (masculine), or in the 3rd (femiuine}, 
declension. It is used principally in the nominative, dative, ablative and genitive 
singular cases. The declension is quite regular, v1. :— 


(1st declension.) 
Mase, Nom. mi karun, doing, 
Dat. eG karanas, to or for doing. 
Abl.' as karang, from doing. Used also as a general oblique base. 
Genitive oi is karanul, of doing. 
(8rd declension.) 
Fem. Nom. y se karat’, Dat. Abl. 43 s karani.| 


20. The Nominative of the Infinitive can be used as the aubject of a verbal sentence ; thus, 

 ] 7 o @f 
sat 242 WER 
The other cases a formed by changing poy syllable un : an, and adding the usual 


gatshun chhu zardr, to go is necessary, it is necessary to go. 


terminations Thus, « as karun, to make, abl. & if karan-@, wy At ‘be mdrandvun, to slay, able 
aj 9 a jle mdrandvana. 


/, ‘ « 
The verb oe 3 diun or dyun, to give, has, however, ita ablative 4s ding, The following 


verbs follow ans diun in this irregularity :— 
wg peur, to fall. 
pares cheun, to drink. 
ses 5 ziun or zyun, to be born. 
ened kheun, to eat, 
go niun or nyun, to take, to lead. 
wr heun, to take. | 
oa yun, to come. 


Hi. Jey a ying, from oe 


_ An example of the dative of the infinitive occurs in the phrases Gy ries khenas 1d’ tq, 


‘fit for food; 0G iis! Unies tm, tall the harvest (lit., reaping) faith. xiii, 30). So also 
atter other. prepositions which govern the dative, such a8 jail andar, i in; oe nish, to. 
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The ablative appears very commonly, and is frequently used as a mere oblique base,.like 
the Hindustani obliyue intinitive. Its uses are as follows.] 


~ 
(a) As complement to a verb, whose sense is in itself incomplete, ¢. g., W200 diun, to give, 


4 / 
permit; thus, ewo as ning diun, to permit tu take. 


(4) Governed by Eraperone which take the ee, such as x y ts khétra, mals banat 


(= cb ree or Pe; mokha, on ee of ; ai,’ batts after ; iggiys bénthay, before; caw 


oéf, with ; case's y rust, without ; Td Ps varoy, ral as savoy, except ; a méjib, according to. 
44st 
E. 9., aly di35 dapang paid, after speaking (@. ¢., after he, she, they, etc., had spoken); 


agit ain x 945 khétsana mokha, on account of fear. 


(c) With loss of the final ¢ in composition with ais, '9 vagta or 8; BE tizt, at the time of 
dé fod4 


e. g., 5.9 wy maran vogid,’? at the time of dying ; 852 wee! gatshan vizt, at the time of going 
(1, &, a8 he, os they, etc., went). But we have also a5. 5 digs kheng vagia, at the time of eating 


fand 3} 53 sin ss prasani (fom.) wiz’, at the time of travail], 


(@) To form the Passive, vide §§ 1387 and ff. In this case the final a@becomes a. Thus, 
ne as ibe médrana (not mdérana) yun, to be killed. 


The genitive of the eres is usually formed by the adjectival suffix § 2 uk (fem. 


et ach) (§ 198); e. g,, ais karanuk, fem, 5 eis karanach, of doing ; Ae ay 3 be miiranuk 
hukum, an order to kill ; cst ae 5 le miranach eae the intention of slaying. 


21. {The feminine form of the infinitive belongs to the third amen Its nominative 


hence ends in go = an‘, and all its oblique cases in ai —4 ani. Thus, y ie karun, to do, fem, 


ro a karani, abl. fem = 4 karani. It is used when the object of the verb is feminine; thus 


< 3 pia hukum (masc.) karun, to give an order ; but ¥ £G 5b nazar karat ,todo seeing, to watch 


4/ 


© yy 45 stag! SB susti gatsht na kuraf', laziness will not go to be done, i. é., one should not 


be lazy. Here karaa' is feminine in agreement with susti, N ote the force of the infinitive 
equivalent to the Latin participle in -endus. This is common, both in the masculine and in 


the feminine, Karai' is equivalent to facienda. So also ra er bg xe dkhir chhu m aun 
in the eud one must die (¢. ¢., Hit., it is to be died, moriendum).] ° 
{Fhe obliqae feminine infinitive, is used— 
(a) when it is governed by feminine prepositions ; ¢. 
_ the time of travail; 


(reir be meee rene 


tos 
9. Bs di yd parsant vist, at 
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8 According to Mazh. xiii, 80, the word should be wre marafii 
| Sie 


rae the expression ais, 455 pve marauaki (dat, of genitive) vagtg, 


ft 
(linai¥ ), not wy} maran, We also 
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(2) after wo lagun, in the meaning of *tu begin tu’ ; 4 g., 4ig9 KJ fe? éaini log dapant, 


he bégan to speak. | 


The Noun of the Agent (Uels s0!), 


22, This is formed by the addition of the syllable Js vél to the oblique form of the 

. F 2 - of a 
noun of action of verbs like eis diun (see above). Thus, U5» dina-vil, a giver ; J sone’ 
A e Fave f y # : : 
khena-vél, an eater (also written U9) 445); pl, ST xo dinardl’ ; fem., sz. ral vo dinuvd)* 


/ / 
2 * ry a wo | - . aee x ig -@ fe a . 
ow o rd -- Po 

» rd 


- 
verbs the final vowel of the noun of action is elided bedore the Us9 vél; thus, wj9~ sdzun, to 
oul ow 
send; J 99539 sdzanvdl, a sender. The fem. sg. ln vdjiis an old form. The usual form at the 


present day is that in vdjen. 


. a ad 
23. Another form of the noun of the agent is formed by suffixing w53—+ avun to the 
oe - ” . . s ‘ 2 fy td 
atem of the verb. Thus, wjs~ sdzun, stem 59” 8éz, hance wyj9 sbz-avun, fom. ws 5p 
ff.» i ea. 3 
séz-avani; pl. waja~ séz-avani, fem. S935 sdz-sornt. Tae verbs conjugated like wo dy un 
(see above, insert an enphonic v before the avun; thus wis dyun, stem 39 di, hence wy 


dt-v-avun, 


24. Both these verbal nouns of the agent can be used with a fature signification ;4 
 f j/ 
6.9. wi yun, to come, w52t yi-v-avun, one wao will com, tht is, who is destined to come, or 


who may be expected to come. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.5. 
(Continued from p. 331.) 


Light. — Light, the scatterer of the terrors that people the dark, is the chief of guardians. 
Dionysos is the light and life of the World :00 Gantama is the light of Asia: Amnitihba 
Buddha is the infinite Hight: Jesus is the light of the World: the Light of Heaven and of 
Barth is Allah, Avedrayof lightfrom the right eye of Amitiba broughtinto life Padmapini, 
and s blue ray of light from his left eye formed Taira, the enlightener. A beam of light from 
Padmapani, the great pitiful, becomes incarnate in the Dalai Lama.} | | 

The Guardian gives forth a light. In the great temple at Tyre Melkarth was adored in 
the form of a luminous stone.2 It is because the spirit of light lives in them that the diamond, 
the pearl, the ruby, the crystal, and other clear gems enjoy 8 world wide worship as scarers of 
disease, terror and otler forms of evil. Rays of glory isste from the body of Siryat The babe 
‘Krishna brightened, the dungeon in, which he was. born.* Balder was so fair of ince and 
oun shining that alight went forth from him.$ The face of Moses shone 50 brightly that he 
“had to wear a veil, In Tibet, the images of Buddha have a glowing halo or nimbus, and 
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100 Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. 1.'p-2852 .  ¥ Sehlaginewelt's Belithion bn Tie pp. 84, 08 
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those of the fierce tutelury demons have 4 flaming hulo.® The Lama ee ee 
af glory.?. A fame-like process issues from the erown, or throngh the suture, of — eda 
Buddha’ In India, the guardian king shares with, Buddhas tho: g)0ry (ote -mumbae. Ie 
Jreece, the vietin. or the god in the victim, shoue, Krom the three Persinn youths, who were 
sacrifived to Lionysas UOmestes, before Salamis (1. C. 420), « bright flame blazed. In the 
guardian Brahman a fire burns, “If thera is uo fire,” suys Manu,!© “let the worshipper 
place the offering ina Brihman's hand, for the priests say, “Fireis a Brahmag’.” Again! Mang 
aaysi—"‘Au offering in the firus of a Brahman’s mouth, which are kindled by austerity and 
xnuwledge, frevs frum misfortune even froin grea sin.” From the early Egyptian Etruscan 
avd Roman encireling cload the guardian's gleam became localised into the Christian 
nimbus or head civele, and again, in the form of tho Martyr’s aureole, went back to 
the veaica piscia, enveloping ihe whole figure.” That light was the source of the guardian 
virtue of the Byyptian goud-spirit, the hawk-headed snake Clneph, appears from the 
Egyptian saying: “When Chueph opens his eyes tho land is flooded with light; When 
GOhneph closes his eyes the land is hid in darkness.“48 Daring the centuries before and after 
the Christian eraa mighty flood of Sun-worship spread over Asin, Eyypt and Europe under 
the influence of the religions of Mithras Serapis and Christ.4 It is as the greater and the 
lesser lights that the Sun and Moon have earned universal worship. The Accadians or early 
Babylonians (B. 0 30d”) worshipped the sun as fire,and held fire to be one of the chief of 
guardians, This faith lasted into later Babylon, where Bel or Merodach was the orderer of 
good for man, the healer, the scarer of evil spirits..¢ The Tibet Lama, gazing at the rising 
sun, says:—‘' The glorions One has arisen; the Sun of happiness has arisen; the goddess 
Marichi has arisen; keep me, goddess, from the eight terrors, —robbers, wild beasts, snakes, 
poisons, weapons, fire, water, and precipices.17 When the days lengthen with the northing 
sun, when the nighis brighten with the waxing moon, evil influences are driven from 
among men. With a sonthing sun and a waning moon the guardian power weakens, 
and the danger from evil spirits again presses. The horror reaches a climax when, as 
among the Moxicans, unless sume mystic re-birth of light comes to his aid, at the end of one 
af his cycles of fifty-two years, thesun will rise no more and evil spirits will destroy mankind,!8 
The light by the woman in ehild-birth, by the youth at baptism, by the bride and bridegroom at 
marriage, by the sick, by the dying, and by the dead: the light at the tomb, the lamp in the 
place of worship, the feasts of lights, of lanterns, and of candles, shew how at every crisis in the 
life of the individual, at all seasonal changes that endanger public health, the guardian virtue of 
light puts to flight evil influences. So Herrick in his charm-song :!® “Light the tapers here to 
fright far from hence the evil sprite.” A lamp is an essential offering to the Images in a 
Tibetan Buddhist temple.” So in the statue of St. Genevieve of Paris (509) an impplies a 
bellows to blow ont the saint’s candle, and a demon tries to quench the lantern of 
St. Gudala of Brussela (712)2! When an Australian tribo passes into a strange land, they 
kindle bark and sticks to clear and purify the air, that is, to scare the local spirits. When 
# abrange prow is wrecked on the island of Timorlaat, between Timor and New Guinea, the 
natives burn the boat to scare the foreign demons.#* Jn the procession of Isis, the Egyptian 
priest cleansed a boat with an egg, sulphur, anda lighted torch. The Japanese house is 
purified by fire* The ancient Greek signal for battle was the throwing of torches in 








¢ Waddell's Buddkiom in Tibet, p, 837. T Op. cik. p. 86 ® Op. cit. p. 848, n. 4. 
§ Platarch’s Thomistocles, xiii. % Manu, Vol. IIE. p. 13. 11 Op, cit, Vol. ITT. p. 98. 


1% Smith's Ohristian Antiquities, pp. 1898, 1890, 1401. 13 King’s Antique Gems, p. 864. 
i) Op. cif, posuere. er 7 6 Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 249, 
8 Op. cit. pp. (0, GI: 184-185; Budge’s Babylontan Life and History, p. 128. 

1 Waddell's Buddhion in Titet, p. 218, 18 Mayer's Mesico, p. 129. 

1# Heaperides quoted in Story’s Onsile of St, Anyelo, p. 214.  Waddell’s Buddhism in Wbet, pp. 425-487 
1 Mrg. Jamenon’s Sacred and Legendary Art, Vol. IL pp. 778, 779. es gee 
™ Fraser's Golden Bough, Vol. I, yp. 158, 25 Op. cit. Vol. FT. p. 187. 

* Brown's Great Diongsiak Myth, Vol. Lp, 194, % Japanese Manners, p. 339. 
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front of the army by men called Fire-bearers, priests of Ares.2° An undying lamp 
tended by widows burned in the Pretaneum at Athens.37 


In the eighth century, Bede (730 A. D.) remarked that the Christian Church had done well 
to change the lustrations which used to scatter the evil influences of ungracious February for the 
lights, which in-Romeso brightened the churches and the city, that the day of St. Mary came to be 
known as Candlemas, the feast of lights.28 But the Candlemas procession of lights has a direct 
origin in the Roman and Greek walking round the fields carrying torches and candles in honour 
of Februa and Ceres, a rite which still continues in France2® The old Slav and German 
guardian Swanto Wit or Holy Light, whose worship lasted till the ninth century, was then 
Christianized into the worship of St. Vitus, the boy-martyr of Rome, to whom, in Germany, 
the fiery sun-wheel is still set a-rolling in Midsummer dances.5° In the eighth century, in 
Germany, to jump over a Need Fire, kindled by rubbing dry wood on St. John’s Eve, kept off 
ill-luck and fever! The practice of lighting bonfires from a flame kindled by rubbing wood 
is still observed on §t. John’s Eve in Russia.22 In Ireland, on the 21st June, fires were lit, and 
every member of the family passed through the fire to get good fortune in the coming year.%3 
In Scotland, at the beginning of this century, the money presents of boys and girls to the 
schoolmaster on Candlemas Day were known as bleezes or blases, a memory of earlier candle 
gifts to the priest.$4 In the Western or Latin Church, Christmas as wellas Candlemas was 
called the feast of lights on account of the numberof candles that burned at the feast.35 On 
Christmas mornings, in North-Hast Scotland, fire and juniper were burned.’¢ In the North of 
England (1825), each family had a Yule Candle lighted in the evening and set on the table. A 
piece of the candle was kept to secure luck.8? In Scotland, on the last night of the year, fire 
is carried round houses, fields, and boats for luck, that is, to scare evil.8® A third Christian 
festival of lights was Easter Eve. Constantine the Great (A. D. 330) turned the sacred vigil 
into the light of day, hanging lamps everywhere and setting wax tapers, as big as columns, 
allover Byzantium, In the fifth century, one special wax taper was solemnly blessed as a 
type of Christ's rising from the dead. Fires were lighted on Mayday and on St. J ohn’s Day 
(June 24th), and the lantern was one of the many guardian influences is spirit-hannted 
‘Halloween (October 31st). Fires lighted on the Transylvanian hills in South-East Austria, 
on June 24th, guard the flocks from evil spirits40 In North-East Scotland, the capalas who 
danced round the Mayday bonfires, used to shout :—'‘* Fire blaze and burn the witches,’ ai A 
mediwval legend says fires were kindled on St. John’s Eve to scare the dragons of pestilence.@ 
In Forfarshire and in the Isle of Man, sick cattle have to walk over lighted peat or to pass 
between two fires? In England, in 1783, the Roman Catholics used to light bonfires on the 
hills on All Saints’ Night, the Eve of All Souls.44 In Brittany, the fragments of the torches 
burnt on St, John’s Eve are kept a8 charms against thunder and nervous diseases. The 
2 Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 131. 

39 Napier’s Folk-Lore Latent 2. z Seciess 
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Vitus, who was apparently both Sun-god andGod of War. This idol continued a centre of worship till after the 


: : Grammaticus, pp. 392-896, | 
middle of the twelfth century. Hilton and Powell’s Sazo- sis Ri: i 0.1515. Forth 
$1 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. Il. pp. 606, 617 ; See ghey etvass las PP. = 1s | aie 


_ % Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 79. 
% Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 998. 


belief in nineteenth century Sussex, see Folk-Lore Record, Vol. as 4 4 
82 Ralston’s Russian Songs, p. 240. 0° oF mate Bnaeee Baw. Book.’ Velel. p. 849. ' According to th 
88 Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary 7a. v, “ Beltein.” Hone's Buery argent Ze rane in ceed nae 
Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IV. p. 97, bonfires are burnf in Ireland on — ek aca Sanna cage 
through the smoke oures barrenness cement aed. Vo Lp. ids x : 
| M Napier’s Folk-Lore of Scotland, p. 1815 Foll-Lore © BT ee rolbsLore of Hori Res Scotland, p. 159, 
%5 Notes and Queries, 5th Series, Vol. I. p. 379. glee 38 Mitchell’s The Past in the Present, p. 144, 
a The Denham Tracts, Vol. TY pp. 25, 26. scant Orns : “a Nineteonth Century Magaxine, No. 141, p. 135. 
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*t Gregor’s Folk-Lore of North- Has ast “nr Rr iyo et tas, . 463 opular ‘7 Saperstati stioma,’? p. 7. 
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45 Hislop’s Two Babylons, p. 156. 
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berry tiaus beld a feast of lamps at Sais in honoar of the godess Neith.46 The ancient Chai- 
deans, under the mystiename of Iuo, adored the physical and inteliectuul light.4?7 The Yezedis, 
cpmoderu Sabeans, hold a festival of lights in honunr of Sheikh the San at Midsummer, when 
the men und women pass their right hands throngh the lights carried by the priests, rub their 
brows, and tuneh their lips.43 Buth the Chinese and the Jupanese have their feasts of Lanterns.* 
Tibetaus hold a light-feast in early December0 The Canton river gods are worshipped with 
ag aceompauiment of hundreds of fire erackers§4 The Hindu worships light with wise wonder 
and with thankful heart, His holiest gdyatri prayer is: “Let us think the worshipful Light, 
many it lighten our souls.” According to another text Pirecomes as a dear friend : in his presence 
sen sit us ina parent’s house. The palas-fed fire, kept in o sirict Brahman’s inner room, is 
the Garlispatya or House-guardian.§# Besides his Diwali or lamp-feast, the Hindu dances aud 
sings ut Dasahri (September-October) round a garbu or lamp housed ina clay or wooden case 
drilled with holes. On many great religious nights, both Hindus and Muhammadans lighten 
their temples and shrines. In India, the evening twilight, dreaded by Hindu gods, is made 
«ute and pare from the approach of the evil Yéginis or Fire-fiends by the arti or waving of 
iamps and faming camphor®3 Similarly, the Shins of Sonthern China, once a year, with 
yongs and trumpets and with flaming torches, drive out the twilight fire-fiends.54 Ata 
Hajpit court, at lamp light, all rise and salute, a practice which was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar.55 In the early Christian Church, lamp-lighting was the occasion of a service of prayers 
and praise. The rosy-fingered dawn drives away evil spirits and brings health.*6 “ Demons.” 
says the Tibetan proverb, “cannot move except in darkness.’"57 In Western India, lamps are 
waved round the sick, and flaming camphor is held in front of the faces of the possessed. The 
lighted candles of the Christian altar, for which the Greek, the Roman, and the Jewish ritual 
furnish precedents, find a further parallel in the lighted candles on the altar table of the Chinese 
emporor.® Of guardian lights at child-birth, an example is given in the chapel of the Bologna 
University, where, in the fresco of the birth of the Virgin Mary, a woman holds a lighted 
candle close to the mother’s face."* Pericles mourns that his wife died in child-birth at sea 
without fire and without light. In Ireland, no fire should be given ont of a house in which - 
a woman has been lately confined.6! The poet Herrick (1650) refers to “ the tapers five that 
shew the womb shall thrive." In eighteenth century Scotland, women in child-birth were 
purified or sained by being crossed by a fir-candle. In Brazil, when a girl comes of age, and 
has to leave her hammock, she rides on the back ofa female relation, carrying a live coal to 
keep evil influences from entering her body. In rural Scotland, Ross® describes how— 


“ A clear burnt coal in the hot tongs was ta’on 
¥rae out the ingle-mids for clear and clean, 
And through the corsy-belly® latten fa, 

For fear the weeane should be ta’en awa,” 


In the Scottish Highlands, s live peat was carried sun-wise round the mother and unbap- 
tised child to keep off evil spirits. And the newly baptised child was handed thrice across the 
46 Herodotus, Vol. IL. p, 68 ; Wilkinson's Egyptians; and Series, Vol. II. p. 808, 
43 Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth, Yol. I. p. 56. 48 Hislop’s Two Babylous, pp. 171-178. 


9 Kidd's China, p. 302; Japanese Manners, p. 67. ' 8 Waddell’s Buddhiam in Tibet, p. 511. 
6t Mrs, Gray’s Fourteen Months in Canion, p. 190. 


“ Mrs. Manning's Ansent India, Vol. I. pp. 18, 86 (n, 8), 90. 5 The Golden Bough, Vol. Il. p. 179. 
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'® Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 028. 
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fire.6? Fire was carried before the Roman emperor, and, in the provinces, before the magis- 
trates.68 Sacred fire was carried before the kings of Asia,® 


in South-East Africa, Mashona boys greet the new-born moon by throwing lighted brand- 
inte the sky.70 In England, the birth-day cake is guarded by lighted candles, one for each year 
of the life ofthe hero of the day. Compare the Greek cakes to the lonely Full Moon called 
an.phiphontes because lighted candles were set round them.7! The fourth century Christians 
had baptismal lights. In A. D. 5060, when certain Jews were baptized at Auvergne, candles 
blazed and lamps shone.” At the baptism of Theodosins the Younger (A. D. 401), so many 
varried lights that the stars might be supposed to be seen on earth.73 Light was used to 
keep evil from the unbaptised. In the Hebrides, until it was christened, a flaming torch 
was three times a day carried round the new-born child.” So the body of the baby-daughter 
of the Scottish king was swathed in fine linen and laid in a gilded casket with salt anda 
light.75 The Egyptian bride was escorted with torches and songs.’ At Roman weddings, 
raany wax tapers were lighted at noon.”7 In the fourth century, when nuns offered themselve» 
to be veiled, they passed among tlie blazing lights of the neophytes as if to become the bride 
of Christ.72 One of the leading rites in the early Christian marriage was the wedding-pomp, 
when, with torches, lanterns and singing, the bride was led to the bridegroom’s house. Ata 
Japanese wedding, it is not lawful to snuff the candles.°° The Chinese bride is carried into her 
husband’s house over a pan of live ccals.8!1 The Scottish bride, on entering her husband’s 
house, is given a pair of tongs to stir the fire? The Mongol bride is carried thrice 
round a fire, and is then led to her husband.® 


The Greeks, except the Athenians, had their funerals by day, for during the night furies and 
evil spirits were abroad. At the funeral, thongh it was day and thongh they buried and did 
not burn their dead, the mourners carried torches. A lighted lamp was also placed with the 
dead in the vault,®* a practice which was continued by the Christian buriers in the catacombs 
at Rome and by the placers of candles in Middle Age Christian coffins. The early object 
of these funeral torches is shewn among the Greenlanders, where a woman waves a fire-brand 
behind the corpse, and tells 1t not to come back, and by the Siberian Chawashes who fling a 
red hot stone after the corpse to bar the soul’s return.86 The Jews ‘burna candle at the head of 
the dead.8? In every section of the early Christian Church, lizhts, both stationary and provces- 
sional, were used at funerals. The lights round tie body of the sun-worshipping Constantine 
(A. D. 340) made a show such as the world had never seen.68 At Chrysostom’s funeral 
(A. D. 488), the mouth of the Bosphorus was covered with lamps.®? At the death of Justinian 
(A. D. 585), mournful bands carried funeral torches. At Paris (A. D. 585), King Guntram 
buried his grandson with the decoration of innumerable candles®! Inthe north of Scotland, a 
candle or two used to be burned near the dead.%? A lightis kept burning when a dead Parsi has 
peen laid out23 A lighted candle is set near the Corean coffiu.4 The Andaman islanders kindle 
a fire on their dead chief’s tomb to keep off evil spirits. The burning of lamps and other lights 
at tombs 18 common to Hindus, Musalmius and Christians. s I'm gure,” says Herrick, “ the nuns 
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will have Candlemas (that is a show of lights) to grace the grave.’ At several Christian 
tombs in western Europe, the lamp gave a perpetual light” Within the tomb of the magician, 
Michael Scott, burns a wondrous light to chase the spirits that love the night.% 


No Hindu, Muasalmin or Roman Cathvlic temple or shrine is withoutits light. In Babylon, 
in Rome, in Jerusalem, and in Egypt, during the performance ofeligions rites, candles were 
burned.” Russian churches are fall of lighted tapers and candles.1@ The Christians of Western 
Eurupe, in the sixth, seventh and eighth centaries, burned candles and Iamps before their sacred 
images and pictures, “ the visible light being a symbol of the gift of the divine light.”1_ Lights 
and incense were also burned before the elements, the life-giving eross, the holy gospels, and the 
other sacred ornaments? The St. Petersburg Russian peasant of the present day, having for 
the good of his body invested five farthings in his hot bath, for the benefit of his soul invests 
a like sum for a taper to be set before the shrine of some favourite saint.? The Tangnusians, 
near lake Baikal in Siberia, burn wax tapers before their gods; im the Molucca islands, wax 
tapers are used in the worship of the Nito; in Ceylcn, wax candles are burned before Buddha.* 
The earliest known form of Venus or Aphrodite is in Paphos, a ball ina pyramid surrounded 
hy burning torches. Among the Greeks a sudden or unusual splendour was lucky; darkness 
was unlucky. The rites to the gods of the under-world were performed at night.’ As in 
the Catholic Church the water of Baptism is porifed by dippmg a candle into the font, soit was 
with the classic Greeks. The holy water at the entrance to the Greek temple, which was 
sprinkled to purify all who came in, was consecrated by putting into ita burnimg toreh from 
the altar. The torch was used because light purifies all.2 So a priest purified the newly 
launched Greek ship with a lighted torch, an egg, and brimstone.® In Middle-Age Europe, 
magicians and heretics were burnt alive in order that the fire might scare the devil that 
possessed them.1° This remedy was at one with popular witchcraft cures. In a 1603 witch 
trial, an old woman stated she had burned alive one hen beeanse a witch had possessed alt 
her hens, and m the same trial, a farmer stated he had burned a pig alive, and thereby scared 
the witch’s familiar. In much more recent times, in Cornwall, the father of an overlooked, 
that is, of a bewitehed child, went to the witch’s house, tied the witch down, piled forze in 
Front of the door, fired it, and passed the witch-possessed child over the furze flames. Before 
their sacred images, the Chinese keep burning candles and joss sticks.% As has been noticed; 
Hindus scare the dreaded yéginie, or twilight hags, by waving flaming eamphor in front of their 
yods. Ifa Hindn goes out in the dark he repeats charms, touches his amulets, and carries a 
fire brand to keep off evil spirits.4 If a Scottish Highlander has to pass through a church- 
yard he will carry a live coal#® In Ireland, a live coal keeps fairies and other evils away at 
night In North Scotland (1800), a live coal is dipped into the water in which a new- 
horn child is washed!’ 

The Hindu belief, that the waving of lights cures sickness and that flaming camphor 
is specially helpful in driving evil spirits ont of the possessed, finds a parallel in the Christian 
girl, who (A. D. 587) expelled a sickness by holding in front of her a burning candle, 
und in a man, who, recovering from an ague, held lighted candles in his hands all night 
jong.!8 Similarly, oil from a lamp burning in a Church at Ravenna cured the eyes of two 
behevers?® In Germany, fire was struck ont of a flint on erysipelas. And the cattle were 
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driven through the holy Need Fire to keep off sickness. German mothers put their children 
in the oven to cure fever, and lay in an oven a child wha does not grow to drive out of him the 
dwarfing spirit of the elderling.20 

As regards lights at festivals, according to Bede (A. D. 730), the English practice of 
keeping a candle burning all throngh Christmas Day goes back to fore-Christian times, when, 
on the eve of the winter solstice, the Saxons used to light great candles and kindle the Yule 
Clog." Lighted candles were also used ceremonially hy the Germans before they became 
Christian.* In Ripon, in Yorkshire, on the Sunday before Candlemas Day, all the afternoon 
the collegiate church is (1790) ablaze with lighted candles. In Rome, after suuset on 
Shrove Tuesday, everyone carries a lighted taper and tries to blow out his neighbour's light. 
Daring Haster-week the Pope worships a cross of fire over St. Peter's tomb.25 According to the 
Greek Christians, on Kaster Day inthe Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jernsalem, a magic 
light from above kindles the candies.* According to the traveller Coryate, in 1614, except the 
Latins, all Christians in Jerusalem at Easter prayed that the Holy Ghost might come from heaven 
in the visible form of fire. After great processioning the Patriarchs of the Greeks and Armenians 
went into the sepulcure. A priest passed into the grottoe. After a quarter of an hour hecame 
forth with his tapers lighted. So great was the rush to get alight thatthe priest was nearly 
stifled?” At Durham, the great Easter candle, called Paschal, was lighted by flint and steel 
with a consecrating rite, and from it all other candles were kindled.8 So it is with the Paschal 
taper carried before the Pope, parts of which are kept as charms.” In Transylvania, on 
Kaster Eve, witches and demons are abroad. Every man must attend the midnight service 
and hold a lighted wax candle. Afterwards, if what is left of the candle is lighted during 
a thunderstorm, it will keep the fiend lightning from striking the house2¢ In London, on 
Midsummer Eve (June 24th), and on the Eve of St. Peter and Si. Paul (June 28th), every 
man’s door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, orpin, whiie lilies and the 
like ornaments with flower garlands. Glassoil-lamps were kept burning all night, covering the - 
branches with hundreds of lights.*1 So, among the Circassians, the holy pear-tree is hung 
with candles? At the hottest time of the year the grove of Diana at Nemi, near Rome, 
was lighted by a multitude of torches.33 In Rome, before the Church was eclipsed by the 
Italian Government (1869), an illumination took place when a new Cardinal was appointed.* ° 
At the crowning of the Eastern Chyrigtian Emperors and at the throning of the Pope, a wisp 
of flax is lighted and burnt before the eyes of the enthroned. At the feasbin honour of the 
dedication of the temple by Judas Macabeens (B. C. 160), the Jews lighted one candle the first 
day, and one more each day till seven were lighted.5¢ A lamp was always burning in the 
Jewish tabernacle; a lamp still burns in the Synagogue’ The prophetic stones on the 
High Priest’s breast-plate were called Urim or Lights.*? The undying fire on the altar of 
- Solomon’s temple couched like a lion and shone like the sin. Its solid pure and smokeless 
flame consumed alike the wet and the dry.” In the fore-Christian Jewish catacombs at Rome, 
on each place for a body, is scratched the image of a seven-branched candle-stick.\ 
When an early Christian Church was consecrated twelve candles were lighted.5! At 
the Japanese lantern feast, lighted lanterns are launched on water to ascertain the fate 
"of dead friends.42 At the Chinese feast of lanterns, on the fifteenth’ of the first moon, that 
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i) abot Murch, ali hang ianterns in front of their houses.“ The Chinese have passed from 
the stage of scaring the dreaded dead to the stage of pleasing the beloved dead. In Canton, 
daring tiw vearly festival fur the unmarried dead, after dark, boats glide down the river a 
muss of luuterm. In front aud at the sides of the lantern boats are small fire boats. In the 
front firebowt a gung is beaten to attract spirits, In the big lantern boat priests 
chant hymns and thruw burning paper clothes and paper money into the river. The paper 
clothes and paper money are supposed to be refined by firesoas to be useful to the naked craving 
unwed ghosts who fleat on the water. Oil lamps in clay vessels are drawn after the lantern 
boat to serve as guides to the spirits,“ 


For more than 330 years after Christ, the use of ceremonial candles, torches and lamps in 
Christian Churches was not general. Tertullian ( A, D. 205) and Lactantius( A. D. 303) 
scoff at the use of lights by day. ‘The early gods,’ they say, ‘need lights’ because being of the 
earththey are in darkness,’ ‘Letus not blaze,’ says Gregory of Nazianzen (A. D. 373), ‘likea 
Greek temple at holy moon.’ The ceremonial use of lights in connection with Christian worship 
is supposed to have begun with the placing of a light on the tombs of martyrs and with the illumi- 
nation of churches on high days. By the eighth century the blessing of the lamps and candles on 
Easier Eve was & widespreadceremony. The font was baptized with lights, and the early converts, 
after baptism, held a liyhted candle. Lights were kindled when the Gospel was read, and lights 
were carried at funerals and hang over graves. Candles and lamps were also lighted before 
pictures and images, and were presented as a thank-offering on recovering from sickness. 
Other early fire rites were forbidden. In A. D. 680, a council penalized the kindling and the 
leaping over fires in front of workshops and houses at the time of new moon.‘6 


Few people have shewn a more marked trast in light as a guardian against evil spirits 
than the Mexicans. Thechief Mexican dread is the great day at the end of the cycle of fifty-two 
yeurs, when the sun may rise no more, and man may be left a helpless prey to evil spirits. To 
prevent man’s ruin, the only hore of the Mexican priesthood was by raising a new light or fire 
to scatter the evil influences that might prevent the sun from rising. To raise a new fire on the 
evening before the dreaded day, the gods, that is, the priests in the garments of the gods, leaving 
their shrines and temples, marched forth toa hill-top, And, when the kindly influences of the 
Pleiades were at their strongest, on an altar on the hill-top, the chief priest slew a human victim 
and on a wooden shield fastened to the victim’s chest kindled fire by rubbing. From the New 
Fire a great pyre, on which the victim was laid, was kindled, and from the pyre-flame torches 
were ihted, and the New Fire was borne speedily by special runners over the whole land. The 
dawn and the sunrise of the next morning shewed that the virtue of the guardian light had 
prevailed. The gody marched back to their shrines, the temples were cleansed, the people 
dressed in festive garments, Light had routed evil and saved Mexico from rnin.‘” 


The above examples illustrate the working of two leading religions laws; that the 
Guardian is the squared fiend, and that the Guardian needs guarding. Though so great 
a guardian, light, like fire, has failed to free itself from its early shadow, the fiend-elemcnt, 
known to the Hindus as the hideous iron-tusked Kravyid,* that anderlies its guardian nature, 
To the Egyptian fire was a wild beast? The Hindn and the Shan agree that the blaze of cam- 
phor and the flare of torches are required to scare the twilight fire. -fends. To the Hindn the 
morning san is Vishnu the preserver, but the midday sun, the terror that walketh at noon-tide, 
is Mabidév the destroyer, So the lesser lights that inlay the floor of heaven, though grouped 
by faith into guardian shapes, shoot banefal glances at mankind which have to be soothed by 
the star which rules the moment of each man's birth. With the Greeks and Romans, 
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St. Himo’s or St, Erasmus’ fire, the electric fire balls that settle on ships’ rigging in a storm, 
were the genial guardians Castor and Pollux. Lightning, on the other hand, was a fiend 
defiling what it struck, to be driven away in classic fashion by a hiss or in early Christian 
fashion -by the sign of the cross, by prayer, and by the sprinkling of holy water. Under this 
application of the principle of Dualism lies the great law of religious development, the guardian 
is the squared-fiend, a phase of early belief which is alive and orthodox in the Defenders of 
the Faith, Tutelary Demons, or Guardian-Fiends who play so leading a part in Tibet Buddhism,5! 
Again, the above examples illustrate the law, the Guardian needs guarding, The position and 
surroundings of the Guardian, weli housed, tended with care, treated with honour, make the 
Guardian a specially tempting lodging for the hosts of unhoused wandering spirits. So, when 
the Chinaman, and also the Tibetan Lima, has prepared all parts of the image with elaborate 
care and ritual, when the sculpture is completed, he has an anxious formula to prevent the 
entrance of a wicked spirit into the sacred image.5? By the use of the spirit-scares, spirit-traps, 
spirit-scapes, and spirit-prisons, known as ritual and decoration, priests and worshippers do 
much to guard the Guardian from the trespass of unclean lodgers. However complete the 
theory, however sleepless the practice, these precautions cannot fail to fall short of perfection. 
In annoyance at intrusion, it may be stained by the spirit of the intruders, like the sun shorn 
of his beams at the close of day and at the opening of winter, like the Leader whose guardian 
force ebbs till it is lost in death, the Guardian ceases to guard. So, when the sins of the 
Hebrews were forgiven, that is, when the haunting evil spirits were scared, the High-priest’s 
breast jewels shone bright. When the sins were not forgiven, that is, when the air remained 
heavy with evil influences, the gems became black.58 From the recurring dangers of seasonal 
fiend-swarms, from the sudden blow of the plague demon, a young fresh untarnished Guardiau 
‘canalone save man, The necessity of a new or a renewed Guardian explains the practice, 
perhaps even the name, of the Celtic and German Need Fire: it explains the fire kindled 
through a crystal ball at the Hleusinian mysteries ;4 it explains the Catholic flint-lighting at 
Haster, and the Catholic blessing of candles: it explains the Mexican and Peruvian re-birth 
of the sun. The early experience that, through failure of his guarders to guard him, the 
Guardian spirit dwindles and dulls through the housing of evil influences is recorded in the 
magical phase of early religion, According to Reginald Scott, the success of the ceremonial 
use of fire by the Middle-Age European exorcist was.:made doubtful by the chance that evil 
influences had taken their abode in the guardian fire. Before using fire, says Scott, let 
the exorcist repeat these words: “By Him that created heaven and earth and is God and 
Lord of all I exorcise and sanctify thee, thou creature of Fire that immediately thou banish 
every phantom from thee.’®5 The belief, that the aged out-of-date guardian not only ceases to 
_ guard but becomes a fiend-home, is shewn in Herrick’s Oeremony on Oandlemas Eve :— 
*‘ Down with the rosemary and so 

| Down with the bays and mistletoe, 

Down with the holly ivy all 

Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas ss 

That so the superstitious find — 

No one least branch there left behind : 

For look how many leaves there be 

Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see,” 
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Like the re-birth in the Need Fire and in the Flint-spark, like the Mexican and Peruvian renewal 
of the youth of the Sun at the close of his span of fifty-two years, the Dalai Lima, for the good 
of man, sacrifices his yearning for absorption, and, by certain signs, shews in the body of what 
babe he has been pleased to endure the penalty of re-birth. So the Guardian spirit of the 
dying king passes either into the king’s son, or, through some sacramental channel, enters the 
body of the chosen successor. The king is dead; long live the king: the GQnardjan is dead ; 
the Guardian lives, 


(To be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L,S. 
No, 40. — Bbhya the Learned Fool (a Noodle Story). 


In the town of Mandmadurai, in the Pindiyan country, there lived a young Brahman, 
named Ebhys, who was 8 fool. He was married too girl in Madura. Rbhya was a learned 
man, as he thought, in his own way, and like Sakira, in Siidraka’s play, could always quote 
Sanskrit verses and rules, as authority for all his actions. He wished to see his wife. He 
therefore started for Madura. On his way, he saw the dead body of an ass lying neglected in 
the way. 


“What,” thonght he, “this was a living being, Ithad no friendsin this world, There is 
no one now to bury it or cremate it, and it is, therefore, lying thus neglected in the dead stage 
of its existence. If1do now the meritorious action of cremating this dead ass I obtain the 
boon of having performed aévamédha (horse-sacrifice), For does not the sage say :— 


Andthaprétasanhskdram asvamédhaphalawk bhaviét. 
The cremating of an ownerless dead body.is equal to the performance of a horse- 
sacrifice. 
Why should Inot thus in an easy way obtain that? What have Ito dohere? It is not 


much. Fuel is easily obtained in the jungle. I have only to carry the dead ass to a good 
distance in the jungle, away from the common path,” 


Thus thinking, Ebhya lifted up the dead animal and essayed to carry it into the jungle 
He struggled hard. It was a very heavy weight. But then, how could merit be obtained 
without exertion and trouble? Alas, the weight was more than his strength could bear, and 
he did not know what todo. The merit, however, must be obtained, for he had found out the 
easiest way of attaining it. A horse-sacrifice is a very costly thing which only.monarchs may 
attempt; whereas without any such cost, and by merely collecting the fuel necessary in the 
wood, and by cremating a dead ass he could now attain that merit. 


The wisdom of Ebhya was never at fault, and he atonee found means for gettin g out of his 
new difficulty. The néterance of the sages that the head is the important member of the animal- 
body rashed inta his ming; _ oe 

os  , Sarvasya gitrasya Srak pradhénam. 

_ ‘The head is the chief of all parts of the body, ae ae 

He praised his memory and his ready wit, and at ence with a small knife he severed the 
bead of the dead ass from its frank. And having now secured the head he proceeded-on his 
: way to reach a spot in the jungle where. the cremation could take place without nuisance to 
:: feavellors. But for this be had » long way togoand the severed head became's repulsive thing 
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to carry. But the undertaking was nevertheless not to be given up. So he quoted to himself 
another saying and it ran thus: — 

Sarvéndriydndsd& nayanar pradhdnam., 

The eye is the chief of all the senses. 


Under this rule, Hbhya laid down the head and pulled out its two eyes only, and proceeded 
on his journey. Soon he reached a lonely part of the wood, where he cremated the eyes of the 
ass with all the formalities of a funeral rite. Thus by an easy way and at no cost but that of a 
few dried sticks, which the woods supplied him with, he obtained the. merit of a horse-sacrifice, 


According to the Hindn roles, a, person who has performed a funeral rite ig affected with 
pollution for ten days, So Ebhya, without any mark on his forehead and with his locks 
untied, and with other marks of mourning, entered his father-in-law’s house jast at evening 
time. The first relation he met was his mother-in-law in the court-yard of the house. She was 
just finishing her evening bath in that part of the house, as she did not expect any body then 
and had by mistake left the outer door ajar instead of bolting it. Ebhya ran up suddenly is 
where she was bathing, and falling on the ground paid his respects to her according to the 
Hinda way of the namaskdra, for does not the rule say — ; 

Drishtamdiram namaskuryét svasrish svasuram éva cha. ; 
Worship your mother-in-law and your father-in-law soon as yon see them. 


Under this authority the son-in-law did his duty. He did not care for the occasion, time, 
and place. The strict rules were to him venerable authorities, and he rigidly observed them. 
His agitated mother-in-law first took him to be an impolite young man, and then toned 
down her opinion at the stupidity which she soon discovered in him, Thus, with this introduc- 
tion our hero entcred. his wife’s house. 


After thus paying his respects to his wife's mother, Ebhya went to a big hay-stack in the 
middle of the court-yard, and, mounting it, sat on the top of it, for he had heard the rule that 
people on elevated places are always respected :— 

Uchchath ethinéshu pijyanté. 
They worship those placed on high. 


So to extract respect he chose that spot. His brothers-in-law, for he had three such 
relations, soon returned home, and their mother directed their attention to her son-in-law on 
the top of the hay-stack. 


“Our namaskdras (respects) to you, O son-in-law? When did you come down? Why 
do you sit there? Descend, please,” said they, and after thus receiving the respect he thought 
dune he came down. Buthe did not mingle with the company. He stoleup toa corner of 
the hall, and stood apart. : : Oo 


“Why do you thus stand aloof? Come near, please,” said the brothers-in-law. 


“Tam polluted,” was the reply, and this was given oué with all the sincerity of @ monrner 
with low voice and dejected face. Not wishing to extract the cause of the mourning from his 
own mouth, the brothers-in-law went in and asked the mother whether she new anything about 
it, She was not able to enlighten them, but gave them. enough of information to. make them all 
suspect that something was wrong with the brain of her son-in-law. | The brothers, not believing 
his statement éntirely, approached Bbhya, and asked him to be more plain. Ebhya then narrated. 


the details of his journey. . But, as it was his first visit they did not like to displease him. So 
they mildly tried to convince him of hie foolishness, and though he was, beyond conviction 
ke went through the formality of mingling with his wife’s relations. .Grand preparations were 
hen: made in the house to food the newly, arrived guest, a ee ae Fy oo 
fa chore anything that yon. specially ke which we should. onder tobe cooked asked 
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“Nothing,” said Ebhya; “but I wish all vegetables to be flavoured with castor oil, for 
Dhanvantri— the master of medicine — has said that castor oil is the destroyer of wind — 
frandatailash vdtaghnam.” 


The dinner time approached. Scented oil to rub on the body and Inkewarm water to 
bathe in were placed in the court-yard, and according to the Hindu custom Ebhya was 
requested to undergo this happy bath (maigalasndna), and prepare himself for the meal. 
Refusal would have been regarded es extremely impolite, so Bbhya bathed and had the scented oil 
rabbed over his body. Now the rule runs :—'‘pravdhdbhimukhawi sndnam — bathe facing the 
current,” and how was this to be done in a court-yard with all the water available stored up 
in a big vessel ? But Ebhya would not give up his rules; so he upset the vessel, and running 
to the end of the yard, where the water would find its outlet, laid himself down on the ground 
to let it pass over his body. The brothers who witnessed this mad act did uot understand 
him for a moment. They were stupified by these unprecedented actions. But as they had 
contracted relationship with Ebhya, they merely mildly rebuked him, and gave him fresh water 
to buthe in. 


At last even the dinner was over and then, at bed-time, his beautiful young wife for the first 
time was sent into his room. Now the saying is — “ dhéryd riépavaté satrukh —a beautiful wife 
isamenemy.” Ebhya saw she was very beautiful, and at once concluded that a beautiful wife 
must always be an enemy. He looked round him and found a small iron wire with which lamps 
are trimmed up. He took hold of it and making his wife sit by him he thrust it into one of 
her eyes. The pain was more than she could bear, She raised a cry and her brothers, suspect- 
ing something serious, ran up to the door, which was bolted inside. They knocked, but Ebhya 
would not open it. He was not going to stop there. He took up the light and gazed at her 
writhing in pain. 

“You are no more beautiful. You are no more my enemy. You are my good friend and 
chaste wife from this moment,” said Ebhya. 


*‘Qpen the door for God’s sake,” roared the brothers, but Ebhya had not completed his 
idiotic proceedings. He surveyed his wife a second time, She had still one eye. The saying is 
“ chikehi leulandsini — the one-eyed woman is a destroyer of the family; so Ebhya put ont 
the remaining eye also. The doors were now rooted out by force,” and the wretched blind 
girl discovered. 


‘What hast thou done, thou scoundrel, thou idiot, thou ass?” roared all the people. 
Ebhya in his own cool way quoted authorities for his actions. They thrashed him from head 
to foot. | , : 


“T am lord of my own wife, and who are you to beat me ?” said Ebhya in reprimand. 

“ Come out, you fool, we will take you te the king,” cried they. And Ebhya, not giving 

“Very well, proceed ; let us go to the king himeelf, and let me see whether he will deny 
the rights of a husband over his wife” = : 


‘Thus they all wont that very night to the palace., Everything in the streets, even every 
dog, was sound asleep. Tho palace and the harem was reached, and the crowd stopped outside ; 
but Bbhya went on undaanted, for he was a fool, and he had no fear of the consequences 
of hig actions. The swiftness with which he proceeded made it impossible for the guards to 
oppose him without disturbance, and a disturbance in the harem premises was dreaded. The 
king, if dixturbed'in' his rest, would come down ‘heayily upon the disturbers. So Rbhya, 
wnarrested, entered the very inner rooms of the palace. The queen was sitting there in silence, 
and with his yoyal bead on her right thigh the monarch was sleeping soundly.’ Hiven ‘the air 
feared to blow hard there, for such was the dread the king inspired. Silence reigned. Ebhys, 
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undaunted, placed his head on the 
opposite to that of the king, 
thus disturbed her lord in his 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Pa Se 
queen’s left thigh, and, stretching his body in a direction 


fell asleep. What could the poor queen do? If she spoke and 


sleep she woald verily lose her head. But the monarch’s sleep 
was soon disturbed; our hero was a great snorer. 


strange spectacle met his sight, A man aglee 
queen's Jap! He gave a push to the impertinen 
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The king rose up in a great fury, and a 


p on the king’s own bed with his head in the 
t head, and Hbhya rose up. 


‘“¢ How came you to dare this impertinence ?” asked the king. Ebhya came out with his 
long story, and the crowd of people, which had collected, caused the king to go outside. He 


now grasped the whole position. 


i But what made you sleep in that posture?” roared the king. Undaunted, Ebhya 
replied: — “‘Yathd réjd tathd prajah: —as is the monarch go are the subjects.’ You slept in 
that posture, and sol did under the authority of that rule.” 


- The monarch’s anger was changed into langhter. Even the fierce king pitied the helpless 
idiot, who was so ready with his misapplied quotations. And thus ends the story. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS. 


1. Iv it rains continuously for three or four 
days and the female members of a Telugu family 
are thereby prevented from leaving the house for 
marketing, a small female child is sent out naked 
into the rain with a burning piece of wood in her 
hand, which she has to shew tothe rain. The 
rain is then supposed to cease. 


2. If a man suffers persistently from inter- 
mittent fever for a long while which he cannot 
shake off, he must hug a bald-headed Brahman 
widow at the first streak of daylight. He is then 
cured. 


3. If a man suffers from ophthalmia, he 
should watch the reflection of his face in a pot 
full of oil belonging to an oil-seller, if he wishes to 
be cured. i 

The repeated failure of these specifics has had 
no effect on their universal popularity. 


4. Emaciation follows the touch of the house. 
broom, while used in sweeping oui the house, so 
in Telugn houses every body is asked to keep out 
of the way of the broom while the house is being 
swept out. 


5. If it rains steadily for three or four days, 
a man throws a piece of steel at the god of the 
rain to make him kindly disposed and stop the 
rain. 

6. “Never spit on ordure: it will give you 
sore throat,” say the Telugus. 


7 Tf a puppy runs between the legs of a 
child, it will suffer from dog-worms (kakku 
naitala). 

Such superstitions must and do constantly fail, 
but they are as popular as ever all the same. 


M. N. VENKETSWAMI. 


Nagpur, C.P. | 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Apastambtyadharmastiram, Aphorisms on the Sacred 
Law of the Hindus, by Apastamba, ed. by Dr. G- 


Bunver, C.1. E., 2nd edition, revised. 2 parts, 


Bomb. 1892, 1894. 


Tux first edition of the present work, published 
in 1868 and, 1871, was an editio, princeps, and, has. 
materially aided the progress of Sanskrit scholar-: 


ship in one of its most important branches, the 
Dharmaédstra, Apastamba’s Dharmasatra be- 


ing the best and. most authentic specimen of the}, "0 | | | 
ing t an ' ; eye oe 8p 1 | |. The * Citi ] Introd tio 28 sakes ie at ke ‘a 


anciént collections of religious.and civil laws which 


originated, in the Brahmanical schools ‘of: India, : 
The-various important questions converting the, | 
position of Apastamba’s manual of law. among 





other works of its own class, and among the other 


writings attributed to the same author, its age 
and origin, style and language, have been amply 
discussed by Prof. Bihler in the introduction to 
his tranciation of Apastamba, in the second volume | 


of the Sacred Books ‘of the Hast. I may confine 
‘my remarks, therefore, to the main features of the 
present new edition ‘of the Saiskrit onginal of 


Apsstamba’s law book and the commentary on it, 


five times as extensive as it had been im the 


pty, Wot. as xegards the work of Apastamba ? 


SéO 


eNO Vie Lith EONS im Cea 
Ep, 


himeelf and of his commentator. To begin with | 
the lutter, the proofs furnished by Prof. Bithler that | 
Haradatta cannot have lived later than about 
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A. D. 1450-1500 are convincing. The question | 


as to his identity with Haradattamiéra, the author 
of the Padamaiijari, who is quoted by Sayana, 
has been left open by Prof. Biihler. It has been 
answered in the affirmative by Aufrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogorum, s. 2%. Haradatta, and the 
Sarvadaréanasarigraha reference to Haradatta 
which is given in the same work (see p. 104 in 
Gough's transl.), renders it extremely probable 
that Sdyana-MAdhava was acquainted with the 
writings of Haradatia who must have lived, con- 
sequently, about 1300 A. D. An examination of 
those references to the opinions of Haradatta 
which may be collected from Eggeling’s Catalogue 
of the Legal MSS. in the India Office Library 
tends to confirm this view. Thus he is quoted in 
the Prayogapdrijdia, Vidhdnapdrijdta, Viramitro- 
daya, Govinddrnava, Smrtikaustubha, and Chatur- 
viméatimatavgdkhayana. The importance of the 
reference to earn in ge Viramitrodaya, 
which was compo e first half of the 
seventeenth century, has ere been brought out 
by Prof. Bihler. Nearly ail the other works? also 
belong to the same century, except Nrsithha’s 
Prayogapdrijdta, in which Haradatta’s com- 
mentary on the Apastambastira is distinctiy 
referred to (Catalogue of the T. 0., 3, 416). 
Though Dr. Burnell} has certainly gone too far in 
making of Nrsimha an author of the twelfth 
century ( Tanjore Cat., 131), he cannot be placed 
much later than about 1400 A. D., as an old MS. 
of his work is dated Sash. 14965 ; it js true that he 
refers to the Perdéaravydkhyd of Madhava, who 
flourished im the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The early MS. in question has been 
noticed m R. Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue, p. 489. 
The fact that Haradatta is mentioned by an 
author of the early part of the fifteenth century 
strengthens the supposition that his writings were 
not mknown to the most eminent writer of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 

The early, date and high standing of Haradatta 
tends to justify the method observed in the present 
edition, as indeed in the former one, of giving the 
text of Apastamba’s Sttras as established by 
Haradatta. ‘This method precludes the conjectural 


emendation of many ungrammatical, forms and 


or oe as it may seem to substiinte 
cally correct forms for the “ medley of 





work. 


elf | 1 
4 


Vedic lamicland Prk forms*in the preen 
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We are looking forward very much to Prof. 
Bithler’s promised full discussion of the lan- 
guage of Apastamba. For the present, we are 
glad to obtain the valuable evidence regarding it, 
which he has collected from the quotations con- 
tained in Aparaérka’s commentary of the Ydéjiia- 
valkyasmrti, and Yaédavaprak&sa's Vaijayantt, as 
well as from the various new MSS. used for the 
notes to the present edition, and from the various 
readings of the Hiranyakesi-Dharmastira making 
up the second appendix. 


The new MSS. used are six in number, and the 
total of the MSS. underlying this new edition 
amounts to thirteen. In the editor's pedigree of 
these MSS. the Grantha copies occupy the most 
prominent place, and appear to have enabled him 
to reproduce, as closely as possible, the text settled 
by Haradatta. The interpolations and false read 
ings in the other copies seem to be due principally 
to marginal notes having crept into the text of the 
Bitras, and to the influence of Hairanyakeda 
Brahmans who substituted the readings of their 
own Dharmasiira for those. of Apastamba’s 


Both works were closely related from the first, 


as may be gathered from the above-mentioned 
varietas lecitonis at the end of the volume under 
notice. 


Owing to the new materials used and new prin- 
ciples adopted in preparing the present edition, it 
differs in many places from its predecessor. Most 
of these alterations, however, are important in 
point of language only, and consist either of the 
substitution of obsolete and ungrammatical forms 
for ordinary ones, or of corrections, a certain 
portion of the latter having been first proposed 
conjecturally by Dr. Bohtlingk in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. It may notbe out of 
place here to advert to a valuable essay published 
by Dr. Winternitz in the Memoirs of the Vienna 
Academy for 1892 on Indian Marriage Ceremonies 
in which the language of Apastamba’s Grhyasttra 
has been discussed very carefully, the results 
agreeing with those. arrived at by Prof. Bihler 
for the Dharmasiitra, . 


| "Phe second volame of the work under notice, 


‘like the first, is not a mere reprint of the previous 


edition, the new ‘MSS. used for the extracts from 
Haradatta’s commentary having suggested a good 


many alterations, additions, and omissions. An- 
other new feature of the same volume is the 


complete Index Verborum by Dr. Th. Bloch, an 
able and learned pupifiet Profs, Windisch and | 
Bibler, 

| J. JOLLY. 
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ON A RECENT ATTEMPT, BY JACOBI AND TILAK, TO DETERMINE ON 
ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE THE DATE OF THE EARLIEST 
VEDIC PERIOD AS 4000 B. C: 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY, OF YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN,! 


T a meeting of the [American Oriental] Society nearly nine years ago (October 1885), 

[ criticised and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of the Rig-Vaéda by 

alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, Bergaigne, passed the same judgment 

upon it at nearly the same time (Journ Asiat, 1886). Although the two criticisms provoked 

from Ludwig a violent and most uncourteous retort (see his Rig-Véda, Vol. VI. p. x.),? his 
argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone it merited. 


Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently of one another, by 
two scholars, one German (Prof, Jacobi, of Bonn, in the Fesigruss an Roth, 1893, pp. 68-74) 
and one Hindu (Bal Ganga&dhar Tilak, The Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, 
Bombay, 1893, pp. ix., 229, 16mo.), working along the same general line, and coming to an 
accordant conclusion: namely, that the oldest period called Vedic goes back to or into the 
fifth millennium before Christ —an antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian 
civilization, and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamiaalso, This is a start- 
ling novelty; as such, however, we have no right to reject it offhand ; but we are justified in 
demanding pretty distinct and unequivocal evidence in its favgr, before we yield it our 
credence. | 


Tho general argument may be very briefly stated thus: The Hindus (as also the 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 (or 28) asterisms, radely mark- 
ing the successive days of the moon’s circuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the 
Hindu science of astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries of our 
era, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with Aévini (in the head’ of Aries), for the 
acknowledged reason that that group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier; 
in the Brdhmanas, etc., the series always began with Krittikaé (Pleiades), presumably because, 
owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the equinox: and this was the case 
some two thousand and more years before Christ. Some two thousand and more years yet 
earlier, the equinox was near to Mrigasiras, or the head of Orion; if, therefore, it can be made 
to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismal system with Mrigaéiras, and because of the 
latter’s coincidence with the equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than 
four thousand years before Christ. Bat the same sum can be worked in terms of months. The 
Hindu months are lunar, and are named. sidereally, each from the asterism in or adjacant to‘ 
which the moon is full in the given month: bat the, seasons follow the equinoxes and solgtices d 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when ASvint (Aries) waa at 
the equinox than when KrittikA (Pleiades) was there, and about two months earlier than 
when Mrigasiras.(Orion) was there ;.and if it can be shewn. that the year always commence 
with a fixed season, and has twice changed its initiel month, Mrigagiras (Orion), will thus also 


¥ 


ke proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded, or, remembered period in. Hindu. 





__ (¥ fI have printed this article from the Proceedings of the Ameriean Oriéntal Society for March, 1894, with the 
fall approval of Dr. Biihler because of the articles ulneady published in this Journal on these subjects. T have 
done so that scholars in India, who may not otherwige hear of them, may be in possession of this great Ozien- 
talist’s views. of these questions, though stated with his obaragtoristic vigor’ and disregard of the feelings of 
“2 ffis language is a follows: “ Anything wore completely the opposite (Wéderspil) of cxiticiém than the judgment 
which Jour, in all potnte well-ooustdetsd, , diseussion of the eabject bas mot with at the hands ‘of Whitney and Borgnigne 
“ta mot to be conceived. ' It [dhe dissussion,’] is. refinbed in no eingtp point 5, the Judges do not stand upon. the grotnd of 
oriticiam, nt apon that of personal aul whally Rajnstidind qpposition.” . Perhaps nothing diferent fom this was f De 
‘expected from one who eould propose such = tory « finding motding toney in Ha defence, be was obliged to, ebuse 
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history. And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our 
two authors attempt to demonstrate, 


Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Rig-Véda the beginning of the year to be 
determined by that of the rainy season, And first he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn 
to the frogs, R.-V. vii. 103, 9, usually rendered thus: “they keep the divine ordering of the 
twelve-fold one (i. ¢., of the year); those fellows do not infringe the season, when in the year 
the carly rain has come”: that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. Jacobi objects that dvadass, 
rendered “‘ twelve-fold,” means strictly “twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more 
natural sense ; and he translates: “they keep the divine ordinance; those fellows do not infringe 
the season of the twelfth [month] ; ” inferring that then the downright rains mark the firat 
month of the new year. But deddaéd does not in fact mean “ twelfth” any more natarally 
than ‘“‘twelve-fold;” its ordinal valne, though commoner, especially in later time, is not one 
whit more original and proper than the other, or than yet others ; and the Proposed change, 
partly as agreeing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improve- 
ment, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year can be drawn 
from it with any fair degree of confidence, This first datum, then, is too indefinite and doubt- 
ful to be worth anything. 


Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very late siryd-hymn in the 
tenth book (x, 85), where, for the sole and only time in the Rig-Véda, mention appears to be 
made of two ont of the series of asterisms, the Atharva-Véda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the verse reads thus: ‘The 
bridal-car (vahatd) of Saryé hath gone forth, which Savitar sent off ;in the Magha’s (R.-V. 
Aghf’s) are slain the kine (3, ¢., apparently for the wedding-feast); in the Phalgunf’s (R.-Y. 
Arxjnni's) is the carrying-off (R.-V. carrying-about: vindha ‘carrying-off’ is the regular name for 
wedding).” The Maghi’s and the Phalguni’s are successive asterisms, in Leo, Magha being 
the Sickle, with a Leonis, Regulns, as principal star; and the Phalguni’s (reckoned as two 
asteriams, ‘‘ former” and “ latter” Phalgunt’s) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or 8, 6, 3, and 
93 Leonis. Now, as Prof. Jacobi points ont, the transfer of the sun-bride to a new home 
would seem plausibly interpretable as the change of the sun from the old year to a new one; 
and hence the beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the summer solstice, 
would be with the sun in the Phalgunt’s; and thig would imply the vernal equinox at 
Mrigagiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. ©. or earlier, 


There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. But it is also beset 
with many difficulties. The whole myth in question is a strange and problematic one. That 
the sie should be viewed as the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for 
“‘moon"’ are masculine) visits in succession on his round of the ‘sky,-is natural enough; but 
that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the nonce (stiryd instead of sirya), while 
always masculine else, should be the moon’s bride, is very startling ; nor indeed, is it anywhere 
distinetly stated thai the moon (soma) is the bridegroom, though this is inferable with tolerable 
confidence from intimations given. Stirya is repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (vs. 12d) 
to her husband (and only vs. 88 to be “carried about :” but for Agni, not Soma), or to go 
(¥s. 10) to her house ; while any people who had gone so far in observation of the heavens as 
to establish « system of asteriams, and to determine the position of the sun in it ata given time 
(no easy matter, but one requiring great skill in obsexving and inferring), must have seen that 
it ig the moon who “‘ goes forth” in the sofliae to the. gan. The astronomical puzzle-headed- 
ness involved in | ‘the myth is hardly reconcilahle with the accuracy which should make its 
details reliable data for important and far-reaching conelusions. The kine for’ the feaat, too, 
i would com, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in Magha ; then if the 
“wedding-tiaii starts when sun and moon ‘are together in the Phalgunt’s, which would be ten 
to fifteen days later, how do we know that they donot go and settle down in some other asterism, 
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f urther on? And are we to suppose that the couple move and start their new life in the 
rains? That is certainly the least auspicious time for such an undertaking, and no safe model 


f or the earthly weddings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, there 
is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions. 


Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Prof. Jacobi’s next plea, which is 
derived from the prescriptions of the Grihya-Sttras as to the time when a Vedic student is to 
be received by his teacher, and to commence study. ‘Sinkhiyana sets this at the season when 
the plants appear: that is to say, at the beginning of the rains; and it ig pointed ont that the 
Buddhists also fix their season of study and preaching in the same part of the year. But 
Piraskara puts the initiation of the student at the fnll moon of the month Sravana, which 
(‘Sravana being 8,4, y Aqnile) would have been first month of the rains in the second millen- 
nium before Christ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, in the month Bhiidrapada, which 
would have occupied the same position more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal 
equinox was at Orion, The author further points ont that the Ramayana (a comparatively very 
late authority) designates Bhidrapada as the month for devoting one’s self to sacred study ; and 
that the Jains (whom one would think likely to be quite independent of Brahmanic tradition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Prof. Jacobi takes to be the 
fact that ‘the rainy months, during which all out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural 
time of study;” and then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations of 
Srivana and Bhidrapada can be due only to traditions from older periods, when those 
months began the rainy season respectively. On this point cautions critics will be little likely 
to agree with him. If the systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 
4000 B. C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to the in-doors 
rainy season, we should expect te find it attached throughout to the season, and not to the month, 
and especially in the case of the Jains: that these also abandoned the rains is one indication 
that the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox Vedic student did not 
go to school for a limited time in each year, but for a series of years of uninterrupted labonr ; 
and on what date the beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or other convenience — or to the 
caprice of schools, which might seek after something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute 
the smallest value to this part of our author’s argumentation, 


Weare nextreferred byhim to the connection established by several of the Brahmayas 
between the Phalgunt’s (6, 3, etc., Leonis) and the beginning and end of the year. The 
Téittirtya-Samhitd (vii. 4, 8) and the Panchaviisa-Bréhmana (vy. 9, 8) say simply that “the 
fall-moon in Phalgani is the mouth (mukha, 7. ¢., ‘beginning ’) of the year;” this would imply 
.& position of the sun near the westerr of the two Bhidrapada’s (« Pegasi, etc.), and determine 
the Philguna month, beginning 14 days earlier, as first month. The RKadushitaki-Bréihmana 
(v. 1) makes an almost identical statement, but adds to it the following : “the latter (eastern) 
Phalgu’s are the month, the former (western) are the tail:” and the Tatitiriya-Brikmaya 
(i. 6, 2°) virtually comments on this, saying that “the former Phalguni’s are the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalgunt's are the first night of the year.” The Satapathe- 
Bréhmana (vi. 2, 2, 18) puts it still a little differently : “‘ the full moon of Phalguni is the first 
night of the year — namely, the latter one; the former one is the last [night ].” All this, it 
seems, can only mean that, of two successive (néarly) fall-moon nights in Phalguni, the former, 
when the moon is nearer the former Phalguni, is the last night of one year, and the other the 
first night of the next year; and the only conclusion to be properly drawn from it is that the 

full-moon of the month Philguna divides the two' years, “Bat. Prof. Jacobi, by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable,’ takes the two parts of the statement as if they were two 
separate and independent statements, inferring froin the'one thet Phalgana was recognized by 
the Brdhmanas 03 4 first month, and from, the ‘ethér that the summer solstice was determined by 
them to lie between the ‘former and Iatter’! whe. pants — as if the sun in the Phaigunf's entered. 
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into the qaextion at all, and as if the Srihmaras ever made any pretence to such astronomical 
exactness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colure between the former and 
the latter Phalenut’s! What they have really done is bad and blundering enough, but quite 
ofa piece with tieir yeneral treatment of matters involving astronomical observation. For it 
in souseless to talk, in connection with the fall moon in Phalguna, of a year-limit between the 
two Phalgaii's; if the definition would fit the circumstances In a given year, it could not 
possibly do so in the year following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in succes- 
sie, All that we have auy right to infer from these Brédhmana passages is that they recognize 
a reckoning uf the year (among others) that makes it begin in Philguna; and this might be 
tor une of u great many reasous besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four theasund years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from varying beginnings of 
the year, iu one and another and another month, seem to me helplessly weak supports for any 
important theory. With their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons (rifi/) in the year; and there was no con- 
trolling reasun why any of these might not have been given the first place— the vacillating 
zelations of the lanar months to the actual seasons adding their sbare to the confusion. Of 
cuurse, uny given month being taken as first, the ancient fonr-month sacrifices, of primary 
importance, would be arranged accordingly. 





Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dogmatism) to derive a 
little support from the names of the two asterisms which, with the vernal equinox at MrigaSiras 
(Orion’s head), would enclose the autnmna] equinox, namely Jyeshth& ‘eldest’ before the 
equinox, and Mala ‘root’ after it: the former, he thinks, might designate the “ old” year, and 
the latter be that out of which the new series springs and grows. But how should jyeshtha, 
‘oldest’ or ‘chief,’ ever come to be so applied? The superlative is plainly and entirely 
unsuited to the use; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month; and the 
asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled rather the “ youngest,” the most 
recent, of its series. If we are to determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful 
etymological grounds (after the manner of the Brdhmancs), I would repeat my suggestion, 
made in the notes to the Sirya-Siddhdnie, that Mila (tail of the Scorpion) is ‘root’ as being 
the lowest or southernmost of the whole series; that Jyeshtha (Antares, etc.) is its “ oldest” 
branch, while in Visikha ‘divaricate’ (a and 8 Libre) it branches apart toward Sviti 
(Arcturus) and Chitra (Spica); cl is at least much more veseeee than our author’s inter- 
pretation. 


Finally, after claiming that these various evidences “ point unmistakably ”’ (uniriglich) to 
the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in the oldest Vedic period, Prof. Jacobi goes 
on as follows: “The later Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting i in the transfer of 
the initial point to Krittika {the Pleiades) ; and this very cireamstance gives their determination 
a real significance ; it mnat have been, nearly right atthe time of the correction.” Here he 
seems to me to be wenting in due candor; ‘I cannot see that he has any right to make such a 
statement without at least adding a caveat : : “ provided, the system of asterisms was really of 
Hindu origin and modification,” or something else equivalent to this. Doubtless he cannot be 
ignorant of the disonssions and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at 
least some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would deprive his state- 
ment of all value. If the asterismal system were limited to India, there would be much Jess 
reason for regarding it as introdneed there from abroad — and yet, even in that case, some would 
doubtless have heen acute enough to auspeet ® foreign origin. Bust it is found (as was pointed 
out above) over & lange part of Agia; and the only, question is whether ub was brought into 
India or carried out of India. What. possible, grounds bas Prof, Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin ag so certain that the opposing view hes zo elaim even to be referred to? ‘The 
eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he had proved rh, ‘prinitively Chinese, by an array 

a correspondences and historical, evidenees alongside of which oux author’s proofs of a remote 
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antiquity for the Veda make no show at all, Other scholars — e. g., Sédillot — have been as 
confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. Weber and J, on whatever other points we 
may have been discordant, agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ayo, that it must have been 
introduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia; nor, I believe, has either of us seen any 
reason for changing his conviction since. And I know of no modern scholar whose opinion is 
of any value that holds and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Rig-Védu 
nor in the Brdkmanae, and nothing in the later Sanskrit literatare, tends in any degree to 
give us the impression that the ancient Hindus were observers, recorders, and interpreters of 
astronomical phenomena, On the contrary, their treatment of such facts (we have alreuly 
seen an instance or two above) shews the same looseness and heedlessness that is characteristic 
of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to objective truths, to successive historical 
occurrences. That no hint of the existence of a planet can be found in the Rig-Véda is enough 
by itself to shew that the Hindus of that period had not devised an asterismal system. A late 
hymn or two, and passages in the Brdhmanas, shew the recognition of a year of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
year of only 354 days: what their relation to one another, how their differences were reconcile:l, 
and by what method either reckoning was kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. 
The earliest so-called “ Vedic ” astronomical manual (vedinga), the Jyofisha, whose first object, 
seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly filled with unintelligible rubbish, 
and leaves us quite in the lurch as regards valuable information. And when, not long after 
the beginning of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomical science, 
the prodact of long-continued and accurate observation, they at once proceeded to cast it into 
an artificial form, founded on assumed and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation: taking in as part of the data a grossly inaccurate 
determination of the positions of certain selected “ junction-stars” (yogutdrd) of the asterisms, 
which positions they called dhruva ‘fixed,’ thus virtually denying the precession. That such 
observers and reasoners as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand years 
before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the position of the 
summer solstice ag between 8 and 3 Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. 
Instead of shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrigagiras (Orion’s bead) to 
Krittika (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone probable that they received 
the system from abroad with Krittika at its head, and would’ probably have retained it in 
that form until the present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krittiké to Aévini (Aries), ib was for good 
reason, and owing to the change of position of the equinox ; but the credit of this belongs 
to the Greeks, and not to the Hindus. | Sas | 


If Prof. Jacobi’s main argument. is thus wholly destitute, of convincing force, neither 
can we attribute any greater value to the supporting evidence which, he would fain derive from 
the mention of a polar star (dhruyva, lit. ‘ fixed’) by the GrihyarSatras, solely and alone as 
something which a bride is to be taken out and made to leok at on the evening of her wedding- 
day. For such observers, and for sucha trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole . 
would have satisfied both the newly-wedded woman, and; the exhibitor ; there. 1s no- need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the reniore period when « Draconis ee, 
really very close to the pole, across, an interval ef two or, three thousand ‘y ears, during which 
there is no mention of a pole-star, either.in Wérla or in Bohman, : : <> 


The success of the autho? of the other work ‘here : co} sidered ‘tn | establishing his Kindred 
thesis is,'as will readily be inferred, no better. “Mr. Tilak is not by procmn2 student of 
Indian antiquity, nor of astronomy, but a, lawyer a a pleader and. leeuares, OF jaw se Poonu. 
He. was, as he states, led to his investigation by, domalag upon Eyishna’s claim in the Bhagavad. 
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which, considering the late date and secondary. origin of thab episode of the ahdbhérate, 
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Western scholars would be far from endorsing. ‘The investigation is carried on in an excellent 
spirit, with much and various learning, and with commendable ingenuity ; it assembles many 
interesting facts, and makes some curious and attractive combinations; but, as appears to me, 
its arguments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclusions lacking 
in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed to discuss fully all tbat the 
author brings forward; nothing more can be attempted here than to excerpt and comment 
upon leading points, in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 


Mr. Tilak’s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the asterism MrigaSiras 
(lit. ‘deer’s head”) with its surroundings, or the constellation Orion with its neighbours, was 
a great centre of observation and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity — and this, not only because of its conspicuous beauty as a con- 
atellation, but also, and principally, for its position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth 
millennium before Christ: somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior prominence of 
the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, and in part to its place near 
the pole. 


To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a well-managed succession 
of stages. After a general introductory chapter, on which we need not dwell, the second is 
entitled ‘‘ Sacrifice alias the Yeu#;’? and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. t there is a close relation between natural periods of time 
and the sacrifices is a matter of course: the morning and eveniug oblations depend upon the 
day ; the new-moon and fall-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons ; and so, when the round of the year had made 
itself plain, there were established rites to mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to 
hold that the year was fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (‘ session’) 
or protracted sacrifice that laste a whole year. Unmindful of the fact that every ceremony of 
more than twelve days is called a sattra, and so that there are satires of a great variety of 
lengths, even year-satiras for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to zee that they are, all of them, the very superfetation of a 
highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one 
may even say, regulated city life — he views (pp. 13-14) the year-satéra as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar. ‘ Without a yearly satira 
regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the 
time in the way he did. . . . The ided of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may 
be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the Aryan race.” 
Then, in order to trace back into the Rig- Véda a recognition of the two syanas (‘courses’) or 
halves of the year, the northern and the southern — those, namely, in which the sun moves 
respectively northward and scuthward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the word has both 
varieties of application) on the north and on the south of the equator from equinox to equinox — 
he determitied Yu moaning to belong to the Vedic terms derayéna and pitriydna : and this is and 
utter and palpable mistake ; the words hareno such value ; devoydéea occurs a dozen times, usually 
a8 adjective with some noun meaning ‘ roads,” and never signifies anything but the paths that 
go to the gods, or that the gods go upon, between their heayen and this world, to which they 
come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshippers; and’ pitriydaa, occurring only once, 
designates in like manner the road travelled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. 
There is, in fact, nothing yet brought to light in the Big-Véda to indicate, or even 
intimate, that in ite time such, things ae eyanas ani equinoxes and eolstices, regarded as 
distances and. points in the heavens, had ever bees: thought of ; everything of the kind that the 
anthor of Orion thinks to find there ia projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a 
areal ree ee enn eee to vitiate his . 
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The next chapter (IIL.) is entitled “The Krittikis.’ Over its main thesis —namely, 
that in the earlier time the asterismal system began with Krittika (Pleiades) instead of 
Aivini (Aries) —~ we need not linger; that is conceded by everyone, and has been suff- 
ciently set forth above: together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. Tilak barely mentions in 
his Introduction (p. 6 ff.), declining to enter into any discussion of it: and, from his point of 
view, not without reason; for if he is in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had a yet 
earlier system beginning with Mrigasiras (Orion), he has demonstrated the Hindu origin, 
in spite of all that has been said and can be said against it. A considerable part of the chapter 
is taken up with a full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two parallel 
passages from the Tiétttiriya and the Kdushitaki Brdhmanas, respecting the times of conse- 
cration for the year-sattra. Four different times are prescribed in succession: the last quarter 
in the month Miagha, the full-moon of the following month Phialguna, the full-moon of the next 
succeeding month Chaitra, and four days before the full-moon (1. ¢., doubtless, of Chaitra : but some 
native authorities regard Magha as intended: see Weber, Nakshatras, ii. 348); objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) are approved as accept- 
able. If, now, this satéra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the 
year, established in primeval times on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose of 
keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to the movements of the sun ; 
and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 days of ceremonies in @ certain order preceding it, 
end 180 days of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word wiskuvant implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness; and then if there were no way of explaining the series of alternative beginnings 
excepting by recognizing two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions — then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence the epochs, at which they were successively 
established. But all these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the Nakshatras (ii. 341 £f.), quotes and expounds the same Bréhmene passages in full. He 
demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for beginning the year-satira, out of the Kdushitaks- 
Brdhmana itself and out of the Sitras. So far as any preference is shewn in connection with 
the incidence of the vishuoant-day, it is for the solstice instead of the equinox, And the texts 
which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for 
the choice of one instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from these 
quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in practice, and was allowed, as 
regards the time for commencing the satéra, and that the element of astronomical exactness 
aid not enter into the cage at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was attached 
to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months? .No fixation expressed in such terms could 
ever be accurate two years insuccession. Ifthere had been among the primitive Indo-Huropeans, 
or among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by certain sidereal 

position of the sun, there would have been enough to keep it there, withont transference to an 
ever oscillating date. | 


The next chapter is called * Agrahfyana,” and is devoted to a learned and ingenious argu - 
ment to prove that, as the word agrahdyane means * beginning’ of the year,’ and is recognized 
asa name for the month Margasirsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen)... This may be freely granted, with- 
ont at all implying that the asterism Mrigaswas (Orion’s-head) was ever first of the asterismal 
series, and for the reason that it lay nearest to the vernalequinox. The extended and intricate 


discussions into which Mr, Tilak enters'as to the relation. of agrahdyana and its derivatives, 
we. rather lost upon us, who value far shore highly a few instances of somal and natural use in 
der works, than the learned and artificial Incubrations of comparatively modern Hindu 
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savant; that agrahdyana itself designates the asterism M rigagiras, and so proves it to have 
heen first asterism of a series begianing and ending with the year, is by no means to be credited, 
in the absence of any passages exhibiting such use, and against the evidence of all the 
anulogics of asterismal nomenclature. 


In the following chapter, “the Antelope’s Head,” we come to the very centre of our 
author's position. By the name antelope’s or deer’s head (mriqasirae) has been generally under- 
stood the little group of inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant star a in his right shoulder constitutes another, called Ardra 
(* wet"): the whole constellation of Orion has been viewed as the antelope (mriga); and, corre- 
spondingly, the neighbouring Sirius is named mriyavyddha ‘deer-hunter,’ while the three stars 
ef Orion's be!t, which point jast in the direction of Sirius, are the “ three-jointed arrow” 
(totus trikdudd) shot by the hunter. MrigaSiras, as so understood, is in itself an insignificant 
group, and we have some reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion’s left shoulder, was 
not selected instead; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that anything standing 
in @ clearly definable relation to it might well be regarded as sufficiently marked; and, at any 
rate, the identity of this group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by 
the circumstance that it is accepted as such in thetwo other systems, the Chinese and the 
Arab. Mr. Tilak, however — under what inducement, it seems difficult to understand — desires 
to change all this, and to turn the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call 
the “‘belt’’ ranning across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so doing he ents loose 
altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, makes up an unacceptable constellation 
with some of the brightest stars omitted, regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been rifle-bullet. All this, though our author values it so 
highly as to make his frontispice of it, is to be summarily. rejected. If the Hindus of the 
Brihmana period saw, as they plainly did, a deer (mrtga) in Orion, ‘it should be enough for us 
that the asterismal system adopts its head as one member; the establishment of the deer itself 
might be as much older as there is evidence to prove it, Mr. Tilak tries to find something 
relating to it in the Rig-Véda, by pointing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than 
once spoken of there as a “ wild beast ” (mriga: this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts off the head of his foe the - 
dragon ; but here, as nearly everywhere that he appeals to the Rig-Véda, his exegesis is faulty ; 
two of his three passages speak of “ splitting ’’ (bhid) the head, and the other of “ crushing ” 
(sam-pish) it; no cutting off is alluded to; and all attempts to find in the earliest Veda a 
severed head of a mriga,in whatever sense of ‘the word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there 
are Hindas at the present time who point oft the belt of Orion as the asterism Mrigasiras, that 
can be nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three stars another and 
brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of a people who have long been notoriously 
careless as to the real identity of their asterisms. 


Then the author goes on to find in the the Milky Way, near by, the river that separates this 
and the other world, ard in Canis Major and Canis Minor the two dogs that guard it on either 
side, and the two dogs of Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and Sarami, and Cerberus, and 
the dog ‘whom (R.-V.i.161, 13: see below) the he-goat aconsed of waking up the Ribhus — all 
very ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already 
proved by evidence possessing a quite other degree of precisenessand cogency. We are taught 
‘to regand the deer, the hunter, and the dogs ag originally Indo-Buropean, the dogs having been 
Jater loaf (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) 
by Greek tradition. Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Rtg-Véda 
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passages is far from being such as‘ Western scholarship can approve; and the same is the case. 
with the final eoncinsion of the-.chapter, that “the three principal deities in the Hinda 
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The sixth chapter, “ Orion and his Belt,” continues the same argument, and vith == 
dences to which we must take equal exception. Agrahdyana and its derivatives are Lyi- 
brought forward for explanation, andits héyana is made out to come probably from ayand, fain 
an indifferent h prefixed (for which various supporting facts are adduced, as hing and invy* ith 
the vowel lengthened ; and thus dgrahdyatt is identified with dgrayant, the sacrifice uf first $ and 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The number of the plane , its 
found to be “ fixed at nine ” (with anticipation, it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Ua Sis 
and Neptune), since there are nine grahas or ‘dips’ of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the 8 
mon name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the Brihmans comes ~ om 
Orion’s belt as its prototype; and the belt, staff, and. antelope’s skin of the Brahny Pom 
pupil commencing his Vedic study go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter ha, Nic 
direct bearing upon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted only as iy na 
trating the degree of the author's prepossession in favor of his theory of the immense imp, 28- 
ance of Orion. And the first part of chapter VIL, “ Ribhus ene Vrishaikapi” is of the a “* 
character. It is suggested that the means— turiyena drahmana (R.-V. v. 46, 6), ‘by the fox, ™Me 

? i : in bringing the ecli rt} 
prayer’ — which the sage Atri employed successfully 1 ging eclipsed sun back 3“? 
the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some similar instrament. Planets are recognize “6° 
brihaspati, in sukra and manthin, and in vena, both vena and sukra (= cypris) being name, 12 
Venus — and so on. Then the principal part of the chapter 3s devoted to the discussion 
couple of obscure legends from the Rig-Véda. At 1. 161, 13, we read thus; “Having slept, * 
Ribhus, ye asked : ‘ Who, O Agohya, hath awakened us ? The he-goat declares the dog ye 
be the awakener ; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (1. @ Opened your eyes);” " 

iv. 83, 7, says that the Ribhus slept twelve days a8 guests with Agohy = Tf, now (as has nd 
suggested also by others), the Ribhus are the divinities of the season. (which is reconcilable Wi si 
some of their described atiribnies, though by no means with all) ; and if Agohya, lit. * 
unconcealable one,’ is the sun; and if the twelve days of recreation are the twelve mh ° 
must be added to the lunar year to fill it out to @ solar one (one, unfortunately, of 366 da at 
which neither Vedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions); and if “ina year” (smioateg, 
means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might be if the sleep had been of a Feays 
length, but is far less probable, if not impossible, Supposing ub to have been of twelve da ‘ 
only) — then the dog that roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done ao by the vs 
goat, whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order to recg 
mence their duties at the beginning of a new year, MSY have been Canis Major (although thiy . 
nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradition, the Hindus, a8 W® ua me having lost that featy, 
of the original Indo-European legend); and this would imply t : sun's start upon his yeayy 
round from a vernal equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion, ae sil to five thousand y y 
before Christ. Doubtless it will be generally ‘held that a shige usion depending on 80 May, 
uncertainties and improbabilities is no’ conclusion at all, 4f 1 were already proved by sony, 
evidence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an observed equinox 
that point in the heavens, then the interpretation of the legend offered by our author might 
viewed ag an ingenious and somewhat plausible ones pné such an interpretation of such ‘ 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any beef upon 

As for the Vyishakapi Hyrnn (R,-V, x. 86),the use made of it in the chapter seems utter), 
fancifol and unwarranted. Of all who have attempted to bring Ss? out of that strange any 
obscure passage of the Rig-Véda, no one is ies to be ie sian on his snocess thay 
Mr. Tilek, His discussion of it is only to be paralleled with the endeavour to extract sanbear, 
from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for exaurination SF Pe in detail, Nor Reag 
we spend any words npox the final chapter, “ Conclusions; er i the theories and 8g, 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented sneW> without ¢ oie in their nakga 
implausibility. | Our own conclusion must be dat the amare’ Wholly unacceptable, and. thay 
nothing has been bronght forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that bas fore to change th, 
Aitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 


A BRIEF azc.nt uf the progress made in the 
pablicutiuon of this important work, under the 
editorship of Dr. Hoernle, may interest our 
readers. 


In Vol. XXI. of this Journal, pp. 29 and fol- 
lowing, Dr. Hoernle commenced an interesting 
series of papers dealing with the contents of this 
ancient manuscript. It will be remembered that 
he said:— 


“Tt consists of not less than five distinct 
portions. 


‘The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It 
contains 9 medical work. * * # * I shall 
designate it by the letter A. 


“The second portion, to be called B, which 
immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of 
proverbial sayings, * * * * 


“The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, 
contains the story of how a charm against snake- 
bite was given by Buddha to Ananda. * * * * 


“The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. 
It * * * * appears to contam a simuar 
collection ef proverbial sayings to the second 
portion, B. 


“The fifth portion, HB, which also consists of 
five leaves, contains another medical treatise ° 
* *&£ * 


The first part of Dr. Hoernle’s edition appeared 
in 1898. It inclnded the whole of the fifth portion 
called B above. This is an incomplete medical 
work, — and consists, so far as we have it, of 
1313 verses, written on five leaves ofthe MS. The 
method of editing this, as well as the other por- 
tions of the MS. is, first to give a transcription of 
the text in Roman characters, with critical foot- 
notes; ‘next to give the translation, Hustrated 
with copious anmotations, and finally to give fac- 
simile plates of the MS., accompanied, leaf by 
leaf, with a lime for line transcription in the 
“Dévanagart character. 

Tke second part has appeared in two fasctewh : 
the firet published im 1894, and the seoond in the 
present year. Ié contains what Dr. Hoernle, in 


1892, called the first portion A, of the MS. I 
eriginally consisted of 33 leaves, but two of these 
(Nos. 20 and 21) are missing, and two others (the 
16th and 17th) are the merest fragments. It isa 
medical treatise, originally in sixteen chapters, of 
which the two last are wanting. It differs from 
Part I., im being a series of prescriptions for various 
diseases, while the former partakes more of the 
nature of a materia medica, and describes the 
nature and effects of various drugs. From the 
introductory verses we learn that the work is 
called the Mivantiaka, and that the contents are 
as follows : — 


Chapter J. -— Formulas for powders. 
 - clo, -% » the various kinds 
of clarified butter. 
» WL  , » medicated oils. 
»  LV¥.— Miscellaneous formulas. 
»  V.— Formulas for enemas. 


» YL— ,, »» tonics. 

wy VIL— 4; »» gruels. 

i Vile 45 », aphrodisiacs. 

» X= 35, » collyriums. 

» mg »» bair-washes. 

» &L. — The modes of using chebulicmy- 
rohalan. 

» ALL. — . 43 bitumen. 

» +L. — 4: as plumbago- 
root. 

» LV. — The treatment of children. 

» AV. - ;, barren women. 

» SVL — Me » women who 

have children 


It will be seen that out of a total of fifty-one 
leaves, thirty-six have been disposed of in these, 
three fasciculi, and we may congratulate the 
Editor on his coming within sight of the comple- 
tion of his task. 


This is not the time for criticizing the way in 
which this task is being accomplished, nor was it 
our purpose, in undertaking this note, to do so. 


| But ‘we cannot conclude withont expressing our 
admiration at the learning and perspicuity exhi- 


bited on every page, and at the style in which the 
work is being brought out by the Government 
of India. 
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Abbu the potter, story of, in the Koti and 
Channayya Legend wsccssessssssssecsscesce 15] 
Acha Machamma, mother of a “ duck” child. 118 
Achhal, mother of Arjun and Sarjun, 52; 
sister of Rani B&chhal, 50; ee 
Bachhal .. sa teueuseeh aids .. 508. 
Aditya Rima, : an a inaarplion of, edited oe 2798. 
Age of the Rigvéda, Prof. Weber on 4 cer- 
tain passage proposed as a “‘key-stone” for ‘ 
Getermining the ...rcrersascerssscssrsnsssesseorene LQ 
Aghanadini River, an origin of the woe. 284 
agrahkdyand, the term discussed 00.01... 8078, 
Alphabet, principles to be ohserved in mak. 
ing researches into the origin of an, 
999: — Bactrian, Bactro-Pali, Indo-Bac- 
' ¢yian are synonyms for Khardshthi, 286 -— 
Kaémint, 380f.: — Khardshtht ......285f, S114. 
Ammavaru, goddess of small-pox w..esene 244 
Amar Sih, Raja, his connection with Gig, 
5%; refuses his consent to Giiga’s marriage 
with his daughter .....ssssssssesressssesee 92 
anthropomorphism in folk-tales...ss sesso 2088. 
Anurédhapura, a list of shrines at, in 15th 
GANGULY Bie Di. stesveriasesbecsetaseansasacensverciven SOL 
Apastamba, his Dhormaséira, edition of, 
noticed, 359: his language discussed......... 360 
Avamaic Alphabet, the origin of the Khartsh- 
thi, 288: letters used by the Persian, 
287; use of, by Hindus, origin of 
arches, a8 half circles, scare spirits ss 182 
Arjun, first cousin to Gagd cesses 68 
' Arringal, its situation discussed, 282; Rénte 
of, the term discussed. .....ssceeorsceeseseneree DOLE, 
Aryadharmaprakdsikd, the, of Mandikal 
Rémashstrin, noted eccsrcsescssesssessssveswee 72f, 
ashes, a5 “spirit-dvivers”.....ssccsisersserceus 68 
Agtka Inacription, condition of, notes on the. 137 
astronomy, Hindu capacity for accurate, dis. 
cussed PITITYUUOSTIULISTCIISTRTeSTTETTTeTTeT TTT ett try 99 
Asuras play with Kumarfye wi .csisessersesa AL 7f, 
Attavar Daiongula, a Bhita, 113f: ; story of, 118%. 
aureole, the martyr’s, is a guardian spirit .., 348 
‘avarice, punishment of, in folk-tales .....s000 SOL 


Avasyaka, Prof. Leumann on the Jaina ......'198" 


ayanas, Tilak’s views-on the two, criticied... sl 


Bachhal, Rént, ne of Gags, 49 ; was the 
daughter of Kahwar Pui: of. Bir, 4 ; 


gives miraculous birth to Githg secesnes ssi at |! G 
Bachhré, Ggi's horse. C00 cng ane cnn Mesveves soe aw hes 





| eee 





Bigara == Hissar District w.ssssssessserensee 49 
baithak, ceremony of, explained ool (OE. 
Bal Mik Rishi, = Vlamiki ...ccssscerssee meres 220 
Balmikjt, father of L&l Bég, 177; 1s a recol- 
lection of Valmiki .......- ares LYE 
Balu the washerman, story oh in 1 the Kiti and 
Channayyu Legend .. tadsadataewstatmeaas AOL 
Balu Senva, a hero of Beiderli Terend | 
Bannaya of Palli, a hero of the Koti and 
Channayya Legend ssscessersessesoncevensese seed bake 
Basinga, a god scdeusieapenignesese eee 
bathing, ceremonial of Hindus, is for scaring 
@ViL SPITTtS os eceerees écutasaneh: OS 
Beiderul, a Bhita.. Mise LAO 
bell-ringing object is to scare spirits .......l2lf 


bells, as sabias ers, 121, ; , Dhammachét’ 8 
at Rangoon... asi 


Se eSe Cha de HE 


BOOSTER ERE EOE ASO BEES 


tea tne e@eerceds os BON 
belts being cir eae are ape e eee seanseaine 130 


Bhagwan (== God) has to be interceded in 
order to give a miraculous 800 sess SL 
Bhattéraka Tiruvadi, a temple ee 
the title discussed ......cseccesvsnessense ses sseeee 256 
Bilva Tirtha, story of the ...uece oven AOE, 
Birmana Baidya, a hero of Koti ant’ Chan- 
nayya Legend, 119f.; grants the field at 
Hanidotti Bailto Deyi Baidyatt’s children, 
120; death of Dey! Baidyati at his house... 142 
blood is a spirit-scarer because it is a tonic 
and a cure for certain diseases, 124f.; is 
“life” and hence a spirit-scarer, 125 : (red)- 
mark on the forehead of unwidowed women — 
and other Hindus is a spirit-scarer ssiveveas, LGD 
black, is a spirit-searer, 156; a8 a daa | 
BORTOL ses sensescsecsecse ans rns sovssesse cna snvasngiesse LDOke 
Bower Manuscript, notice of the ..s-ssssvssee il 
Brahma of Kemmulajé,'a Bhata, re of.» 2438: 
‘Brahma Alphabet, the paramount Alphabet of . 
India, 247; notes:on. Dr. Bihler on the, 
e4ét.; origin ‘discussed, OAyE: 5. $; ‘detived | 
and from’ the Pheniciaa ' Agate 
946'— ite relation to the Khagbehtht ee ~ 
Didi Bae, ne 
Wye: list of henpes of ashen nema Vl at 


‘Brébmna Lipi = the Beihima i py 7 
Brdhina, Titthe at Mallett acne reovetntiende 24): . . : 
bread is@ } aa bd 
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Bactrian Alphabet = Khardehtit ...cwissntea: 0 |" ace jing 
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Buddha-Charita of Asvaghiésha, Prof. Cowell's 
edition of the ....cessevesuscses sasevesecssenss sossov bfOk, 
Buddhism, the tradition that it will last 5,000 
FOUR, AL Idle ONG .csrcsseeca ste ccesnessnees one on BOOE 
sr ata an Edambir ees 115; ee! 
of, detailed «none bbe 


Pan C88 196 CPO tA eee oO 


oe ne aene 


Calicut, a possible derivation for the name... 278 
candles, ceremonial, are spirit-scarers 
canes, as spirit-scarers, 127; used in flagella- 
tion scare spirits, 127: origin of riding 
GUN seuenzaareyaiae vecnincukoes deeuans sudasdestesdousepens 127 


Cham = Champa& = Kamboja otvene® . 302 
Chandrékanta Tarkdlankdra, wire: "of, 

noticed... ciedats akwalevieldastenwaeussusses BOs 
Gianaacya: the: Bhata, 113. ; ee birth, 41; 

his death .. selsesataatousnaseuhy we 271 
Channayya of fdambér, ‘the history of - acsiose DASE. 
charm for snake-bite......+.« sesueaveteenewOtU 
Chéra-Péiodya Alphabet = Vespelatiucsc. 252 


China, origin Of MAME serersssccocersocccneccereres GOL 
Chinadésa, origin Of nWMe ...cr00e cessceasvereres OBL 
Chilapuram, sittation Of .1cscsssssesscssserscseses QOD 
chronology in India, ancient methods of com- 
puting, Prof. Weber on csreccocoscesssceeorever 17D 
Circles AS SPLTIt-SCATETS ...,00cceeressennetsecereceses 12S 
cloth, its power over spirits, 155; as a spirit- 
home or er 155; as a spirit- 
SCRTEY sesso veces éositasinnd eon tenten see snnerelOOks 
clothes as spint-ecavena sddken seudhiecsvareeneya ened Dok 
coins, inedited, of Ceylon, 332 : Indo-Danish, 
notes on, 22ff.; list of Indo-Danish, in the 
Royal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 24/f.; Indo- 
Danish silver, 23f.; Indo-Danish lead, 
22£.; Indo-Danish copper, 23: the lead 
eas of Frederick TIT, ........cascsonrssscvessace ne 22 
colours, 8OME, ATE SPITLE-SCALEFS .,..00s000-...00e LEB 
COMbS 28 SPITIt-BCALETS we cececeecesncecsenresece ove LOL 
companions of hero, in folk-tales, born at the 
same time as the hero ...secersece creseene seveee 5] 
Congress of Orientaliste, Tenth, Notes on 


the CAR BOE NET AED HEE COG se 


aweeane 


cree peoesion depen ce0cen see cnseee LOOM. 
copper, its power over ae wicsenceapseseaacoar OT 
Coral a8 & SPATIG-SCALEY ..0......ccecscree meoaceserene L6L 
corn-baby == kern- DBD roecsearecnenccen cee seers 231 
cow, worshipped, because of the value of its 
TWEE p+ gov ony ava ove pre snece see ngs mesacaensusescesre ses 61 
eroes, the, ‘in a spirit-searer, 161: as @ symbol, 
worshipped as a spirit, guardian, 163; as 
a symbol, is much older than Obristianity, 
161: ig, & general sign of divinity, 
163: ‘the sign of the, haz not necessarily 
any connestion ‘with’ Christianity, 161: 
the guarded, older than Christianity, 161: 
et ona epirib-peavere, 16L<worskippod 
i spizit-pearers 


oon sew nee gee ove SOF C0 ree OEe Ons oy ina 163 





Dhammavildsadhammabit, the work of 


ity -.. 161 





crossing of roads, spirits haunt the .........0. 163 
crown, the, is a spirit-guardian ........... ..- 165 
crus ansata = the ring-topped cross ewes 161 
crystal is & BPirit-BCATEY wseccscessecserssescnseee QOH 


Dalapura = Dala opposite Rangoon... .......0 302 

dances, circle-, are practised as a spirit-scarer, 
167 : — sun-, are spirit-Scarers ...c0. cseeereee LO7K, 

Dancing is a phase of spirit-worship, ]65f. ; 


at funerals to house spirits .......ccc0- veseveee 168 
dancing-girls in India are “ scapergosia”. er 168 
darbhe grass is a great spirit-scarer . sees 226 
Darn, sister of Koti and Channayya - ssscnseoed Mok. 


Date of the Buddhist Inscription from SrA 
vasti, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 61 -....sccce cree 76 
Dates in inscriptions of the Malabar Era, 
258f., 255ff., 277H., 2824., 305, 307£., S38f. 
Dates of the Saka Era, 1ff.; general list of 
the, 181ff. : some additional, 241: Irregular, 
of the Saka Era, If., 10£.: from Spurious 
Inscriptions, 9f.: with correct Jovian years, 
4f.: with the Current Ttihis, Lf. : with wrong 
Saka years, 4f.; with wrong months, 5f.; 
with wrong week days, 7ff.; with wrong 
tithis, 6f.; with wrong nakshatra,9: with 
uttardyana-samkrdntis, 1f.: with a Krishna- 
Jayants ....0000. seseeescecaseasecs 2 
days of the week in Inscription of the Malabar 
Era, Thursday, 278, 307: Saturday, 237; 
Saturday sce ice sav ssenevesideveds sic ceisocavsaswesccis> OOS 
dead, worship of the, transferred to the 
living, in folk-tales ave vgneee DOSE, 
Dére, the toll-taker, story of, in the Kéti and 
Channayya Legend ....scsssceve scocseressosmne l SLE, 
Dévadaram Kéralavarman = Vira-Kéralavar- 
MIAME ssesavieselese cab sus ven vesacs sea sink sekensessdsnweoos 
Dévanajiri Ballal, a hero of the Koti and 
Channayya Legend, 271: is granted a 
copper-plate grant by KGti --- eevee seecer esse - 271 
Devil-worship of the Tuluvas, 113ff., 211ff., 
240fF., 26748. 
Deyar = Ginde Gili Rama Deyar .........000.0 116 
Deyi Baidi = M&bu Bannél = Deyt Baidyatt, 
115; mother of Koti and Channayya 


SOO CeO LED EOA MOL eRe BEY 


C4 ape Boe C460 DRO TED Ean 


e228 epson 


 Deyi Baidyati {== Baidi) was a “ duck-girl,” 


119; marries Kantanna Baidya, 119; killed 
by a cocoanut leaé.. sSisinaNge kee btnsde'snscnpsaseasase ke) S. 
Dhammavildsathére. ..... . 302 


2 ©66 woe 6" 08 


| Dhammavilasathéra, title of Sériputtathéra... 302 


Dharmasitra of Apastamba, an edition of, 
noticed, 359f.; Prof. Bihler’s edition noted. 66 

Dharmasttra of Harita, Prof. Jolly’s trans- 
lation of the ... © bes coecesebeese surone cts canacscce Fes 69 

Dhruva, mentioned in Grihkya-vitras, as ‘2 
determinant of the age of the Rig-Véda ... 365 


Giamond is & SPiTb-SCALEL wreiseseerercevrenwenees LLD 
diseases == evil SPiTIts .....cccoccescnsevecaeseccnses 29 
* dog-WOrms,” & GISCASE ...s0sesesescrrersece serene GOD 
dreams im follk-tales ......csccsccccsescosvceccseceess QZ 
drunkenness, ceremonial, discussed, 325f.: 

at funerals practised to house spirits ...... 168 


 duck”-childrenrr ...c0ssce.sscovccvscscescee LISA, LIBE. 
ducks, Bhita story of the ...scsccsscssccserseee LISE 
dung as a spirit-scarer, 168; 1s an early me- 
GIGIIIG: ax caaticas sesieansedioseaen Sooendabe escsasavsonses: AOS 
durva grass is a great spirit-scarer 


« ear-blowing” 
SPITIES ssa reneree avepebueasausanness 
earth is an important spirit-scarer, 215: is a 
medicine, 215: “edible” . .....scssescase cence 
Edambir Baidya, the, a hero of the Kéti 
and Channayya Legend, 267£., gives Koti 
and Channayya land at Hkanfidka, 267; = 
Kéti and Channayya, 115: the legend of 
the, reference tO .....cvecsecsveccccscccrssccrcosece LLG 
eggs are spirit-scarers, 218; are spirit-homes. 219 
Ellar Abbe befriends Koti and Channayya... 142 
Era, Kélamba or Kollam, 280 : — Kollam = 
Malabar Era. 255 ; commencement of, dis- 
cussed, 281:—~ Malabar, 253 : — Saka, 
Dates of the, 1ff.; general list of the ,..... 181i. 
“Esoteric Buddhism,” attitude of Orien- 
talists toWardS -.edrececces one ove sas ceccccvsesosene LOG 
Evil Bye = an evil spirit 22. ccnsscsesvereesserece 203 


ceremony is for scaring 


127 


215 


fate, belief in, by natives of India, imstance 
feasting is a spirit-scarer, 219; is a spirit- 

Housing Tite.....0 ssrsecccecrecceserceyscecessoccecsee DLO 
feathers, as spirit-scarers......soccsrecssscoeesereee aL 
fever, intermittent, cure for ..ccsscocccescessenes SDD 
“finger of acorn,” unlucky ...rcsccscccossseccseces 261 
fire, power of, over spirits, L8ff.; scares spirite, 

17; sacred among the Hindus, 18; its lead- 

ing place in Hindu ceremonies, 18; Persian 

WOPEhIp Of 210 csvcercensreceorsence-encceccsaressvcee A 
flagellation as a SpITit-BCATEY ccossescssccereeresee 64 
flags as spirit-scarers, 221f.; as spirit-homes ...221f. 
flowers, golden, use of, as spirit-scarers, 223; 


of the ee eet eae COs sea tasaue segeavere tee 


spirit-homes, 222f.; as spirit-scarers cavpeiddots |, 


foam is & SPITIt-SCATET -coecesescorccsccercensovencen 
Folktales of the Central ‘Provinces, 244; m 
Hindustfin 908 gad 2S O60 $94 640066 O86 * sev cosesessesevsecd lake 


food 1 18 & spirit-scarer O00 20s Bee S98 O50 FESS 0S O08 aopsoes DAE. 


fruits are spirit-scarers, because the home of 

- friendly ancestors, 224 ; distribution of betel 

_ and cocoanuts at Hindu marriages i is toscare 
spirits, 224: offerings—original object wits 
to scare, not ee —— spirits . eevee von. sonbee 294 








gammadion = the guarded cross .....-. 
Gandhara, the home of the Khardehtht 


Alphabet ... Jedacaeglscasecawesteaiesaate. OD 
Ganipati, a iegend coe siogatavacxbanssaupeees: COS 
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368; — of the Grihya-Sttras in determin- 

ing, discussed, 363; —of Mrigadira (Orion) 

in determining, 368; observations as to 

Kyittiké in determining the age of the, 

their value discussed .., sore covsce ner ore nonens RGAE, 
rings as spirit-scarers, 198; the wearing of, __ 

EO BCATE SPITE. ..cervecsveene sen conse eounen ove LOM 
rivers, worship of sacred, is for scaring evil 

Spirita WEG OFC TU SOEE PEs SER PEO EEA SEO RHR OWS Ons HOE ERO Bob ene 29 
robbers, tale of, seared secidentally by a 

heroine evecnervcaserts ser pmnnevens sen vsonesaseservesres OLE 
rods, us apirit-scarers, 127; origin of witchea 

riding CH wreteccursererepeventoon sce tenes ote payee une 127 
YULY 18 A SPITUE-BCALCE isco seesvacnnannonsgasconsan LEB 
Yusles, strewing, was @ spirit-scaring custom. 228 
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Babz Deo, the Green Demon sreuncoscnssseesere 272 


Sabz Parti, the Green Fairy Put aes one CON bene ke vont LE. 


Baféd Deo, the White Demon ..,...00» cesses gon 7 DE, 
Saka Era, date of the, Iff.; general list of 
THE secoes sesserearcernerreveas soansennn yar yes ecnsen een LIE, 
Sahkkrdnti, dates with Vitardyonn, so eee serene ees if. 
Senda Giddi, a hero of the Kéti and Chan- 
MHYYVR Legend vrrsrssrscessesenceessorerseere on QLGEe 
Banja, Raja, of Bindi, his connection with 
Gaga, 51 ; father of Gigi’s wife, Surail ... 57 
Sankara, date Of, Notes ON ThE wssececvcceerveen BD 
Sankhys, doctrine af the, Prof. Garbe on the 38 
Sanskrit verbs, note on some, 6if.: —~ MSS., 
Catalogue of, in the Caloutts Sanskrit 
College Library, 34; Catalogue’ of, in the 
Ulwar Library, 304 
Banke the oil-maker, story of, in the Koei 
and Channayya Legend 


re ister ene ebabae nse enkesk 187 


Seontal migrations, Dr. Waddell’s notes onthe St. 


Sepphire ig & spirit-soarer sveone ber ericase ann ons woh a8 
Sarjun, first eouain, to Gogh nesdensen ote pen mined: sail 
Bdstras, Surgeon: ‘Major Gupta’s uptes OB 
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, ' Satapatha Brikmaon, age of the, diecused, 
| 2lf.; anid to be dated $000 B.C. or earlier. o46 
| Sattra, the gresit, Tilak’s viewa on, crita- 
cised PIitris Te PTTeTiLiiThiinrif Tilt Vile iierris TT 
| Sattrus, Prof. Hillebrandt's Eesay on the, 
THLE ven 0s cou cereus see mnscns essere cnrtns cateseenesnases 
, S@relean M50, COBO Of ore srecsesnevorecensnene ens 
' Bayina, uncle of Koti and Channayya, 113; 
finda Deyi Baidyati cecssesssssvenssesornensenner bi ahs 
aCape-gout, & VAFIGNt Of the cremresesreeworsoptceres 112 
Sen-Tamil Current, the term explained soon 252M, 
Shkadderéanasamuchchaya, Prof. Puilié's 
Odition, MOCO «.. csccccnescccerreesseennecstencere MD 
| Shin = Cham scmcresssesnernenenen en, 908 
shoes on the feet of the dead, object of 
PINGING ...rcereerencseresisesserassesone ane cavemenvere DOT 
sickness is ® spirit-poReasion ...csssmeserer eens 128 
Sinnappa Naikar, a hero of the Kisi and 
Channayys Legend ns sessvserseventeseonceen ons Lbh 
stmurgh, the miracnlons Bird ......secccscsersee 276 
Gin ig & MPITit POMMESBION ...000,,crecneonenersrenre 196 
Birk Patan = Réhdr in the Bijnir District... 49 
“ Six Hundred,” the, a former body politic in 
PEDVERCORG os sicisss sus csinceieseren tse seecteseansaaan EEO 
Biyih Deo, the Black Demon .....,s.esccersee cee 272 
slang, trader’s, foreign numerals in sersccsee 82 
Bmall-pox, note on certain names for the 
goddess Of eciick Wiveuh boubaeakdineccawousesuweis: LBC 
smells, bad, are evil spirits put to fight by 
good spirits coe une nee nenven sewnetencessoneveneis*ecesn GO 
Béma, Prof, Weber om veveecocessconcnssertoroneoved life 
Séma River, an origin of the v.scerssessesesevesn Qh 
son, miraculously granted through interces- 
sion of Gérekbnéth with Bhagwin (=: God), 
51 :— seventh, adventures of the, 272if, :—~ 
seven, a story of, 272f.:— Gérakhnith’s 
Power Of Granting...correcnenrseveesenseqevesenaen HE 
soul, Hindu beliefs as to the seat of the, 
Prof. Windisch On the Be Oey fg BOM ae OE BO e Bie ao a7 
“ gouls’ dinner,” the ...vescee conrsesnscsrcenrcoene D9 
Southern Alphabet <x Brihma Alphahet...... 246 
spirits, articles used to scare, begause they 
cure diseases, 17ff., 63f.:-— the power of 
metals over, $7: — spirit-scarers are also 
spirit-prisoms or epirit-homes, 155: — evil 
== diseases | $08 ete RE eee Bee ram HE on of Re HERA OS RED Ee 29 
eplthing, superstition £8 tO ....c.recseereseorevecee BEG 
Sraviahthis, the winter solstice in, the earliest 
point of the Vedic period eiadepantecavwmebecseOd gs LOO 
“Mr. Jobnaon’s edition..ccocuesee 35 
Srivallabhedéva, inscription Of, BOLEE serene BSA 
‘Brt-Veikstarimas, Temple ab Maijgoni 
. described 


306 


66 
230 
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ceremonial, has game objects as | 


sucking, 
sanitary rules i m ‘the, Rot errrrcem seis, J . deremonial kissing MEO OOF gg g 106808 04 BOO £08 COR ORE ees 294 * 


ae INDEX, 
== we oe ee 

suicides, burial of, at cross-roads, on account Upanishads of the Atharva- Véda, books on the 38 
uf the danger of the spirit to the living ... 164 Upanishadvdkyakééah, Col. Jacob's edition of 

Sundaru-Chila-chaturvédi-mangalam = Su- the... sesece casssnecs sos scesesene ens 800080 Owe tee ses cae ene 30 
chindram (9d OOP On Hs wom tee een aes Hor SR eHEe SEE gEs NOR HES Uppt Banné] ce Deyi Baidt error PO Nae et ease tease 115 

Sundara-Chéla-Pandyadava, inscriptions of, urine, its power over spirits, 60: — scares 

; spirits, 17: — its use as a medicine, 60: — 

human, its power over spirits, 61: — cow’s, 

OS & PUPTfler 01... ..sssecesrencsssesce, teccereeserses G0 




























NOLEM ... 410100 cre sanccowes cnn seoren secnsy senses eersenses 
Sundara Pandya, his incursions into Travan- 

COPE sorcerers teoensseneee soasesstscceseseassvcscecsesee OGG 
sun-worship, & development of fire viewed as 

FUSCA SPU rossecsscccecseces tatase ane consee ees 248 
Surail, Rani, daughter of RAj& Sanjai of 

Bindi, wife of Gig&, 51:— her doings 

with her husband.......s.cccsescenncesesseeoes vonoen DOE, 
Surjan = SarjUn .......cccccccessccsecesceecsessorre BF 
Surdéna, daughter-in-law to Narsinh Méhéta, 

& POCLERE ...scsecccsessccmeccswcc sa crencsenecaneraces 74 
Sata-Vinfyaka = Ganapati ..........ccssecc-e 238 
Snvarnakédini, story of ....0...0s+ssersesesssoeee BOGE. 
Svastika = the guarded cross........ccsscesecsee 161 
sweat 18 & SPITIL-BCALET 2.0... cscs cecseesesscocceene QOD 
Sy&nandara, the name, discussed, 279f., 306f., 

= Trivandram A00 tocednece coe sessscnce cecserceeess GUO 
symbol worshipped as a god, instance 


of a 906 SROs a9 En THe Cee He O40 POS 202 008 orb cee #88 OCS aageve 176 


Vaiseshika, recent works ON the......scccecssoore 40 
Vaishnava doctrine, Prémanand and N arsinh 
Méhété, the two great Gujarati exponents 
OE PDO: Sesicsivsnsus isa secsceacseaccas ccs teteccces ernee 73 
Vijapéya, Prof. Weber’s monograph on the, 
valaijiyar, the title, described erenescesasesssees ISD 
Valmtki, a story of tte receasseserecescwccenecssenecs 220) 
Vamadéva, Prof. Weber on the Legend of the 
Two Mares of ..... ons erecsaresseraseseessreessuasee 179 
Varkkalai described, 333 ; == Janardanam ... 333 
Vasuki, his connection with GOgh...cecece. cease 51 
Vatteluttu Alphabet...scse.scesssessesscesessoeess 252 
Véddntasiddhintamuktdvalt, Mr. Arthur 
Venie’ edition r0eensee ter eeetcercecesreassetsecseace BS 
Vedanta Sittras, Dr. Thibaut’s edition of, with 
Sankar&chérya’s Commentary... secu 34 
Vedic Antiquity, Jacobi and Tilak on, criti. 
cized by Dr. Thibaut, 857. -— civilization, 
antiquity of the, 85ff.:— bedio Essays, 
Prof. Weber's, noticed, 177f,; — Vedic 
texts to prove that the winter solstice coin. 
cided with full moon in the asterism Phal~ 
guni, discussed _ TOP RNN Nae eens newene see cceesecen coe STE, 
Tilak, Prof. B. G., to aceept the views set | Vénad = Travancore Cevereasececcscccetessescorese D54 
forth in his Orton would be to grant 2 | Venkatéchala — Venkat&dri ............ tersceace 233 
Hindu origin to the asterismal system..,... 867 |. 
Tilliiga, a god N#P00 AO0 wee semnensee Dieses ensses coy oes 248 | 
Tirumala Yégin, his dogs at Mafigunt ...284i. 
Tirumalééa = Venkatéda = Vishnu............ 988 
Tiruvadi, the title, discussed coeetn eee ene scane eee SOB | 


Tajukudi, situation described ........0.0.....c0000 257 
task, impossible, & variant of the .......0.00....2738. 
temple records, value of, in Travancore ...... 252 
Tengandd, the locality, disoussed ............... 256 | 
Thousand-eyed Mother, the, — goddess of ! 

BMAL- POL es ses crererserersrre recesses senscessnecsees 44 
Tigampanagara, the name discussed............ 381 


Maiq wnt Priv 60, .sseseee see csssecres coe ovis, 9398. 
| V6tAl, origin of Whe MAME. wenserses scene ease, ove 128 
Vikrama-Chile-Pindyadéy . bva, inscription of, 
| BOGE erese ee eee eonaneene Cmocce ver secvcs W000 tae sevece $34 
, the nanie discussed eovnee B06 Vinkyake Pirtha at Mafijgunt.......c-.svsrescesee 241 
Tiravat tr, its aiteation destribed ............877 | Vire-Intman = ieumeiaaaer~ - 
Tithis, dates with current, y If.; dates with | 7 
WHORE, vetvee sme senereieescacetnerssesrtccesecserees 6 | Vira-Lr4man-Umaiyammiai, the curious title, | 
r bar, Danish Mint 23 :—the lead | diseussed. sroune see ceetes shane crerepernsencesneeren dO TE. 
vi jortes , eee 2 } Vire-lrevi-Kéralavarman = Vira-Ravi-Kéra- 
transliteration, eheme of, fixed upon at the | SETRETRRE, cormnseorteeerneeenesnnmecvenecs cries SOD 
“Tenth Congress of Orientalisty sadeoysoneeiore LORE, | Virakéralem — VAEAIM soe enesertovvecenveseenees 282 
Travancore, value of, to the otudant of Indian | Vira Kar prarman, inscriptions of, edited,’ 
"850, 258 | 25% MBB, 2808.2 — his dato dinoussed 254 
, ‘of ‘the, | Viragam, itm sitnation discussed teveapem ensgee 282 
251: — village syntem of, ancient sun, S10 | Vin Pedinankbhe-MArtisdaverman, insoriy- - 
trident, as m spirit-oarer... .sccecssisesenieur 1GL {| tion of, Oded assersrsevernertneee sevens sou serseruns 333 
Fridley 2 HAWG oe cskcin seessoresersncccesic, ISH | Vire- Pandyadéva = Vire-Udajyamsriinds- 
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Vira-Rima-Kéralararman, inscriptions of, | 
edited IPT RiLeliiie Pee aed 305, SO. | 
Vira-Ravi-Kiéralavarman, inscription of, 
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wine, among Christians, ceremonial use of, 
327 ; — ag a sacrifice, $28 : — origin of the 
care in making, keeping, drinking, and 
consecrating, $18: ~— as a sacrament, $28: 
not confined to Christianity, 330; a leading 
rie m Tibet. TU To irc i a ttt 30 
winnowing- “fan } wa epirit-scarer eae aer ade arena Ait) 
womb, speaking from the mother’s, & stock 


Vira Bavivarman, inscriptions of, edited, 257, 
277, 84 | 

a an inscription 

OF, OdILCE seesssssscsesssssescessevornn sot? Tiley OOM, 
visudigdma, its eee to the Buddhist miracle, 51, 117; womb, working miracles 

Church sk Deaivia taped ania aiwans caused esvaivatecesianas 302 from the WITT TING TTT try | 
Vrishikapi Hymn, the, Tilak's use of it, = | 

criticised .. TTT iid Pi ke SOL 


| Yajur. Véda, Prof. Schroder notes on the 


| KAthaka recension of the... sssecrsssssssssees = 
water, power of, over spirits, 20; scares {yak tails as spirit-ecarers ....1. 


spirits, 17; spirits fear, 28; spints cannot, | Yékara Sater, » “duck” boy in — 

pass through, 20:—~ power of, over diseanes, | Legend, 116f.: marries Ginde Gili “i 

0f.: — as & purifier, 2Off. : —holy, belief Deyar env eRa nen sane seven suctensnesesove LL 

in, in India, reer 82: yellow, is a spiit-acarer, 186; as & spirit- 

“soathring” . cavvaneses » WOATET cvesovacantevuvnes ssseasvveseoseecnvensceosronse 1G 
weapons, all, woethiptal i in  prinstive religion. 259 | Togs Sytem, a development of the Sakhys. 30 


whipping flowers, trees and animals as a | Yoga River = Basscin River were Sol 
BPITIt-BCATING OPCTALLOD es sssacs svereesneere neers 65 | 


white is perhaps & spirit-acare, 186 as & | | 
SPIT It-BCATET ae ses sores soesensee PETTITT iT Perr 160 Zhhir Diwan oz Ghigl tos OOS ene kag oor HOKE HOD Senet 7 
Wilken’s notes of domestic ritual, noted ws. 68 | Zahir Pir = Gtigh.scossessorensmsseovoesnersrsian Sl 


